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AN ELECTROPHORETIC SUR\TrT OF VARIOUS 
ANIMAL PLAS^LVS 

Bt H. F. DEUTSCH and M. B. GOODLOE 

(From the Dcparlmcnl of Physical Chemistry, University of IFisconstn, Madison) 

(Received for publication, June 7, 1945) 

Previous electrophoretic studies have been reported on the plasma and 
serum proteins of man and of various animals, often in connection -with a 
patholog 3 ' involving the blood proteins of the animal in question. However, 
among the animals studied, there seldom exists a strict basis of comparison, 
since different investigators have carried out their experiments in different 
buffers of varvnng pH and ionic strength. Moreover, various optical dences 
have been used to resolve the protein concentration gradients. 

It was the purpose of this investigation to determine the electrophoretic 
constituents of plasma, under identical conditions in so far as possible, of a 
variety of easilj’ accessible animal species in order to ascertain differences in 
composition. Extensive studies of any given animal or determinations 
made under varjing conditions were not attempted. In the species of 
animals examined, a complexity and variation of proteins that are both 
interesting and provocative of thought have been revealed. 

EXPERmENT.U, 

VTrenever possible, food was withheld overnight from animals prior to 
bleeding in order to minimize plasma turbidities due largely to lipemia. 
Sufficient blood was removed to permit an electrophoretic analj-sis for an 
individual animal. 5 to 8 volumes of blood, usually obtained by cardiac 
puncture, were immediately mixed with 1 volume of isotonic sodium o.xalate 
(0.1 m). After centrifugation, the supernatant plasma was removed n-ith 
a pip>ette and diluted to a protein concentration of 2.5 to 3.5 per cent, the 
higher protein range being used for samples low in globulins to provide 
sufficient areas under the curves to permit a better evaluation of their 
boundaries. The samples were placed in bags of Visldng tubing and 
dialj'zed with agitation for 20 to GO hours at 0° against two changes of a 
buffer, 0.05 m in dieth 3 dbarbituric acid, 0.00765 m in sodium citrate, and 
adjusted to pH 8.6 nith sodium hydroxide.* After dialysis the samples 
were centrifuged briefly to remove any cellular debris that maj' have been 
introduced into the dialysis bag. The conductivity of the final dialj-sate 
was measured bymeans of a Wheatstone bridge assembly, with the conduct- 
ance cell mounted in the electrophoresis bath. 

‘ The veronal buffer of I.ongswortli (I), modified by the addition of sodium citrate. 
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Table I 

Per Cent Cotnposilion of Plasma of Various Species 
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COMPARISONS OF A^■I^L\L PL.VSMAS 


The electrophoresis experiments were carried out in a modified (1) 
Tisclius apparatus, i\ith a long, single section cell of 11 ml. capacity. A 
constant potential gradient of between 5 and G volts per cm. and a tempera- 
ture of 1° were maintained. The duration of the electrophoresis experiment 
varied from 7200 to 10,800 seconds, the experiment being discontinued when 
the albumin (or component which is designated as/) on the ascending side 
had reached the end of the electrophoresis cell. 

Table II 

Mobilities of Plasma of Various Species 


All mobilities are c.xpresscd as 1 X 10“‘ sq. cm, per volt per second. 


Species 


n 

P 

as 


ai 

: Albumin 

/ 

.Man 


2.3 

3.1 


4.3 

5.4 



Monkey 


2.2 

3.3 

4.2 

4.8 

5.4 


7.4 

Horse 

1.4 

2.5 

3.7 


4.8 

5.8 

7.1 

7.9 

Swine 

1.& 

2.8 

3.7 


4.4 

5.2 

6.5 

7.3 

Cow 

1.4 

2.6 

: 3.7 


4.7 

5.5 

7.0 


Sheep 

1.6 

2.6 

3.4 


4.3 

5.3 

6.8 


Goat 

l.S 

2.5 

3.1 


4.1 

5.6 

7.3 


Dog 

1.2 

2.4 

3.3 


4.4 

5.7 

6.8 


Fox 

1.3 

3.2* 



5.2 

6.4 

7.5 


Cal 

1.6 

2.6 

3.4 

4.1 

5.2 

6.3 

7.7 


Mink 


3.2 

3.7 


3.8 

4.2 

4.9 


Rabbit 


2.4 

3.5 



5.1 

6.8 


Guinea pig 

1.0 

2.1 

3,0 

4.4 

4.9 

5.4 

6.1 


Rat 

1.6 

2.7* 



t 


6.1 

7.1 

Chicken o’ 

2.9t 




4.6 

6.1 

7.3 

8.1 

“ 9 

2.5t 

i 

1 


4.1 

5.4 

6.8 

7.5 

Turkey 

1.7 

2.9* 



4.1 

5.0 

5.9 

6.7 

Pheasant 

1.7 

2.9* 



3.6 

4.2 

5.2 

6.1 

Pigeon 

1.7 

3.3* 



4.5 

5.2 

6.4 

7.8 

Duck 

2.5 

3.7* 



4.9 

5.8 

6.7 

7.6 

Carp 

1.8 

2.6 

3.4 



4.0 

6.8 



* Value for (f> + jS. 

t .\rcn too broad for mobility to be of significance, 
t Value for I- -f- 4- 


The cylindrical lens schlieren method ns modified by Svensson (2) in con- 
junction with a diagonal knife-edge was used to photograph the moving 
boundaries. After enlargement, projection, and tracing, the areas under 
the curves were measured with a planimeter and the percentage composition 
was caletilated from these figures. This calculation as well as that of the 
mobilities of the different proteins was made from measurements of the 
descending sides only, the net movement of any given component being 
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obtained by measuring tlie distance from the center of the salt boundarj' to 
the center of the area of the peak in question. The average percentage 
composition and mobilities of the plasma of all species studied are shown in 
Tables I and II resjjectively. Included in Table I is the plasma protein 
component wth which the turbidity moved. The components of the 
plasma nith which the turbidity' moved were determined by qualitative 
obser\’ation of the light transmitted throughout the schlieren diagram. 

Results of indi^ndual e.\'perimenfs for the various animal species are given 
below. In describing components we have used the usual nomenclature. 
In certain .species, small amounts of a component appeared on the fast 
shoulder of the albumin peak and is derignated /. While false boundaries 
due to convection currents appear more frequently just ahead of the albu- 
min peak than anywhere else in the cell and might explain such a boundarj', 
this does not appear to be the ca«e here. The appearance of the / compo- 



Fic. I. Electropliorctic diagram of human plasma 


nent was consistent in a given species, and, moreover, did not disappear 
when the plasma was studied at lower voltages than those usuallj- used. 
This area has been considered as albumin in calculating the albumin- 
globulin ratios. Since human pla.sma has been studied rather extensively, 
it -nill be used as the basis for comparison of other plasmas. 

Human — The usual six electrophoretic components including a descend- 
ing anomah' as recorded by various investigators (1-5) for human plasma 
are seen in Fig. 1 . The results of three e.xperiments shown in Table I give 
averages for these constituents that are compatible uith values reported bj' 
Longsworth (1), Dole and Braun (4), and Perlmann and lOuifman (5) 
for human plasma in barbiturate buffer, pH 8.6. 

MonJxy — The plasmas of three rhesus monkej’s were analj'zed. As 
sho^vn in Fig. 2 there is a marked resemblance to human plasma, although 
three a-globulins appear and a small amount of material roorag faster than 
albumin is present. Analysis of these patterns reveals a somewhat lowered 
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COMPARISONS OF ANIMAL PLASMAS 


amount of albumin compared ■with humans and slightly higher fibrinogen 
and /3-globulin areas. 

Horse — ^The blood used -n'as obtained from aged horses at the time of 
slaughter. Pre'vious electrophoretic analyses of horse serum have been 
reported by Svensson (6), van der Scheer et al. (7), and Tiselius and Kabat 
(8) under pH conditions which do not allow an easy comparison with our 
results at pH 8.6. Longsworth (1) has indicated that a more satisfactory 
pattern for horse plasma is obtained ■with a phosphate buffer than with a 
barbiturate system. In Fig. 3 a typical electrophoretic pattern is presented. 




Fio. 2. Electrophoretic diagram of monkey plasma 



dM Hd 


Fig. 3. Electrophoretic diagram of horse plasma 

No distinct separation of y-globulin and fibrinogen is seen. Chemical 
analyses indicate that fibrinogen constitutes 5 to 6 per cent of the horse 
plasma proteins (9, 10). Hence the area we have designated as fibrinogen 
may consist of another or of several other proteins, very likely analogous to 
the T component of van der Scheer cl al. (7), an entity shown to be espe- 
cialh’ high in hyperimmune horse serum. Horse plasma shows evidences 
of the separation of two /3-globulin components, although no /3 anomaly 
similar to that found in human plasma is e^vident. The opalescence was 
found to move ■inth the /3-globulin area in agreement inth the observation 
of S^•cnsson (G). Two distinct a-globulins are present and are well sepa- 
rated from the albvunin peak. The appearance of the / component, while 
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suggestive of a convection disturbance, appeared consistently in the plasma 
of this species. An extremely low albumin-globulin ratio further character- 
izes this plasma. 

Steinc — Tlie blood of individual swine was obtained at the time of 
slaughter. A tj-pical electrophoretic diagram is shonm in Fig. 4. In this 
species 7 -globulin is present in rather large amount and appears to be some- 
what heterogeneous. The characteristic tall peak of fibrinogen lies in close 
proximity to that of the /3-globulin and its large area suggests the presence of 
an additional protein or proteins having the same mobility. Chemical 
analj’ses indicate that appro.ximately 8 per cent of the plasma protein of 
pigs is fibrinogen (10). A tiTDical anomah' on the descending side is present 
in the /S-globulin peak. The a-globulin present is separated into two dis- 
tinct portions, a small at and a slower mo\’ing a* area present in a noticeably 
larger amount, 2 to 3 times that of the faster moving at component. It was 



Fig. 4. Electrophoretic diagram of swine plasma 


found that the plasma turbiditj^ migrated wth the a-globulin in agreement 
■with the findings of Svensson. Our results obtained from these e.xperi- 
ments differ somewhat from those obtained by Svensson for serum in phos- 
phate buffer, pH 7.7 ( 6 ), as is to be expected. 

Cow — Blood was obtained from a slaughter-house. The plasmas showed 
relatively poor resolution for the slower globulins. Thus no clear separation 
of 7 -globuUn and fibrinogen is evident. Chemical analyses of bovine 
plasma for fibrinogen (9,11) show considerable variation but indicate a level 
of from 3 to 10 per cent of the plasma protein. The high level of fibrinogen 
indicated by our electrophoretic analysis suggests that an additional protein 
or proteins may move in this area. The character of the area in Fig. 5 
usually designated 7 -globulin gives evidence that some faster 7 -globulin 
may extend into this area and be partially responsible for the apparently 
high fibrinogen level. Two a-globulins, rather closely associated, are pres- 
ent in approximately equal amoimts and separate distinctly from the 
albumin. 
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ShccTp — ^As indicated by Fig. G, sheep plasma shows very poor resolution 
of components and the analysis for percentage composition of the several 
protein eonstituents is correspondingly difficult. The percentages and 
mobilities shown for the components in Table I represent an arbitrary an- 
alysis at best. The onlj’- component which has been evaluated with accu- 
rac 3 ' is the albumin. The y-globulin appears to consist of two components, 
the faster of which has a mobility in close proximity with that of the 
fibrinogen. Chemical analj'ses of sheep plasma show the latter protein to 
constitute approximately 6 per cent of the plasma proteins (9, 10). Poor 



Fig. G. Electrophoretic diagram of sheep plasma 


resolution under the conditions of our experiments makes impossible, how- 
e\er, a good electrophoretic detennination of the fibrinogen. The /3- 
globulin area ajipcars to consist of two poorlj' defined proteins, in the faster 
of which an anomal.v of varying intensitj' appeals. The slower moving 
jrortion of this d-Rlobulin area is not separated from the fibrinogen. Per- 
haps the faster moving /3-globulin protein better be classified as an a-globu- 
lin. The data given in Table I should be con.sidered with due regard to 
these facts. 

(loal — The animal studied was a female Toggenburg. As shown in Fig. 
7, tlie jilasma jirotein of this animal re.solves well under the experimental 
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conditions. The amount of fibrinogen found and recorded agrees well with 
the value reported for chemical anah'.«c.s (12). A .=mall peak analogou.s in 
mobility to /3-globulin appears on the fa.st side of the fibrinogen on the 
descending side and as a more distinct entity on the ascending limb of the 
pattern. The turbidity moves with the nc.vt component which we have 
designated a:-globulin on the basis of its mobiIit 3 '. An anomalj' appears 
with this peak. Such designation results in a ven' high percentage of the 
plasma proteins of the goat as o-globulin entities. 



Ftc. 7. Electrophoretic diagram of goat plasma 




d 
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Fig. S. Electrophoretic diagram of dog plasma 


Dog — ^The electrophoretic pattern of Fig. 8 for dog plasma shows a close 
resemblance in separation and mobilitj" of components to that of humans. 
However, good separations of y-globulin, fibrinogen, and ^-globulin did not 
occur on the descending side, in agreement with the recent work of Zeldis 
and Ailing (13). However, in contra.st to these authors, we obsen'ed no 
/3 anomalj*. As compared to the variable re.sulLs of chemical analj*.sis for 
fibrinogen, which indicate from 4 to 10 per cent fibrinogen in dog plasma 
(10, 14, 15), the relatively higher level of fibrinogen evidenced in this work 
suggests the presence of an additional component in this area. Such a pro- 
tein would be compared to the so called T component of horse serum (7). 
Two relativelj* unsjanmetrical a-globuUn boundaries are present. The 
oj-globulin shows separation into two components on the ascending side. 
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The ffi-globulin is relatively high in amount as compared to human plasma, 
•while the reverse is true for albumin. The analytical data of Zeldis and 
Ailing (13), -tt’hile shoving more indmdual variation of all components and 
higher albumin values, are in essential agreement 'svith our work. Al- 
though our a-globulin areas were designated ai and « 2 , they were not homo- 
geneous and, particularly on the ascending side, might have been dmded 
into as many as four a-globulins, as was done in some of the analyses of 
Zeldis and Ailing (13). 



Fiq. 9. Electrophoretic diagram of fox plasma 



Fig. 10. Electrophoretic diagram of cat plasma 

Fox — ^Thc animals used were ranch-raised silver fox. As is seen from 
Fig. 9, their plasma is characterized by a low 7 -globulin content, failure of 
the fibrinogen and /3-globulin components to resolve, and the presence of a 
broad, irregular a-globulin area. A characteristic /3 anomaly was present 
on the descending side. A broad a-globulin area, while not showing good 
resolution, was calculated as an ai and an aj component. The correspond- 
ing ascending area was extremely complex. 

Cal — It appears from Fig. 10 that cat plasma is characterized by a multi- 
plicity of components that show good separation. The jS-globulin possesses 
an anomaly on the descending side. The area immediately following this 
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component, although rather closely associated with this anomaly, is analo- 
gous in position and mobilitj'' to human aj-globulin. On the ascending side 
this component separates into a distinct heterogeneous area and for this 
reason has been arbitrarily termed an a- rather than a / 3 -globulin. Beyond 
this region are two further a-globulin areas, a relatively large one showing 
distinct separation into two components and a smaller following one. This 
latter area, in contrast to analogous arglobulins of most other species, lies 
at a considerable distance from the albumin. The faster components. 


Ai 


AJK 



Fia. 11. Electrophoretic diagram of mink plasma 



Fio. 12. Electrophoretic diagram of rabbit plasma 


particularly the albumin, possess mobilities which are considerably higher 
than those for the corresponding human components. 

Mink — ^Blood was obtained from ranch-raised mink at pelting, time. 
Fig. li indicates that their plasma is characterized chiefly by a disturbance 
in the 7-globulin area. This globulin peak is very irregular in shape. The 
remaining constituents, while not too well resolved on the descending side, 
do appear as distinct entities. The area we have designated as flbrinogen 
does not appear as the usual characteristic sharp peak and possibly the dis- 
turbance in the 7-globulin may be due to the fibrinogen. No anomaly is 
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present in the ;9-globulin area. The albumin possessed a mobility con- 
•sidcrably lower than that of the other mammals studied. 

7?a&W/— Adult rabbits of mixed breed were the source of this plasma. 
Distinct .separation of major components is indicated by Fig. 12. Our 
electrophoretic values for fibrinogen are approximately twice as large as the 
values obtained by chemical analysis.- The /3- and a-globulin areas appear 
as relatively irregular zones with no marked anomaly present, although the 
turbidity appeared to migrate wth the slowest of the a-globulins. The 
concentration of the a-globulins is relatively low. As a result of the high 
albumin content, an albumin-globulin ratio distinctly above that of man is 
seen. This is compatible with the work of Svensson (6) on rabbit sera, 
although his experiments were carried out under different conditions and do 
not lend themselves readily to direct comparison. 




Fia. 13. Electrophoretic diagram of guinea pig plasma 

Guinea Pig — Plasma was obtained from adult, female, albino guinea pigs. 
Distinct differences from human plasma arc seen in Fig. 13. An anomaly 
analogous to that seen in the /3-globulin fraction of human plasma and serum 
appeans in the descending component which migrates with the velocity of 
human a-globulin This area is imsymmetrical and is approximately 
twice a.s large as the corresponding a«'globulin peak in human plasma. 
The area corresponding to human ai-globulin appears to consist of two pro- 
teins, In fact, all of the constituents, with the exception of the fibrinogen, 
arc relatively heterogeneous. I’lic chemical analyses of Howe (9) and Link- 
aiu! our electrophoretic data for the latter entity of guinea pig plasma are in 
good agreement. An albumin-globulin ratio distinctly lower than that of 
humans is seen. 

Tffl/— Adult, breeding, albino male rats of the Sprague-Daivley strain 
were the source of plasma. Fig. 14 shows that veiy poor separation of com- 
ponents was effected on electrophoresis. The descending pattern suggests 
that the usually rather .sharp fibrinogen component is mor-ing uith a rela- 

•Link, K. P., porannnl rommimioation. 
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lively broad j3-globulin area. An anomalj* is seen at the junction of the /S- 
and a-globulins on this side. It is impos-sible to determine the fibrinogen 
concentration from our patterns. Since chemical anab'ses by Kline (16) 
show that approximately 4 per cent of rat plasma protein is fibrinogen, the 
/9-globulin area comprises about 15 per cent of these proteins. No separa- 
tion into distinct components of a broad area corresponding to the o-globu- 
lins is e\-idenced. Li (17) and Moore cl al. (18) found five components 
separating in normal rat sera and, in contrast to our work, found that the 
a-globulin area resolved itself into two distinct components. The albumin- 




Fic. 15. Elect ropliorptic diaRram of cliieten plasma 


globulin ratios given by Moore el al. at pH 8.5 are considerabb" higher than 
those found in our work. These variations may be due to differences in the 
age of the animals used. The / component was pre.sent in all of the rat 
plasmas studied. 

Chicken — ^The animals used were adult white Leghorns which had been 
maintained under range conditions. Plasmas from both males and females 
were analyzed. A typical plasma pattern of a female is shown in Fig. 15. 
A slight difference between male and female plasmas was apparent . Sligh t 
differences in percentages and di.stinct differences in the mobilities of the 
plasma components of males and females are .sliown in Table I. The 
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marked anomaly appeared to be more closely associated with the y-globulin 
in the case of the female and with the jS-globulin in the case of the male. 
The relation of fibrinogen to these anomalies is speculative, since it did not 
separate as a distinct entity in any experiment, although it lies in the regions 
of the anomaly and might well he responsible for it. In the male, the ai- 
globulin appears as a more distinct entity than in the case of the female. 
Failure of separation of components in the y-globulin-fibrinogen region 
makes difficult the analysis of these patterns. 

Other electrophoretic work on chicken plasma has been reported and the 
disturbance of the kind noted above has been described. Sanders et al. 
(19) state that a pronounced y-globulin disturbance is present in the pat- 
terns of all normal chicken sera and plasma, although their photograph of 
normal plasma shows the disturbance to be definitely located in the /3- 
globulin area. They obtained good separation of fibrinogen in their work 
in contrast to our findings. The anomaly present in serum of chickens 



Fia. 16. Electrophoretic diagram of turkey plasma 


afflicted with leucosis and referred to as the L component by Sanders et al. 
(19) appears to be similar to the disturbance present in our plasmas. Such 
an anomaly may represent the chicken’s normal response to foreign antigen 
and may have resulted in our case from the usual infections met with in 
chickens under range conditions, 

Ttirkcy — ^The animals used were bronze turkeys, approximately three- 
quarters grown. As is seen in Fig. 16, the electrophoretic diagrams are 
similar to those of other fowls studied in that there is a failure of y-globulin, 
fibrinogen, and /3-globulin to resolve on the descending side. An anomaly 
in this region appears in the area usually occupied by fibrinogen. The 
ascending side, however, shows evidence of separation of these components. 
The presence of two a-globulins is demonstrated. The peak of the ai com- 
ponent was not symmetrical and was poorly separated from the albumin. 
A small amount of material moving faster than albumin was also present. 
This is characteristic of the electrophoretic patterns of the other fowls 
studied. 
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Pheasant — ^The animals were ring-necked pheasants that had been raised 
in pens. From Fig. 17 it is seen that their plasma diagrams possess charac- 
teristics that resemble in general the patterns for the other fowls studied. 
Separation of fibrinogen and /9-globulin occurs only on the ascending side. 
An electrophoretic analj'sis of serum showed a decrease of 9 per cent in the 
peak of the /S-globulin-fibrinogen comple.^: on the descending side and the 
absence of a separate fibrinogen peak on the ascending limb. A distinct 
anomaly appears at the point where y-globulin and fibrinogen separate in 





Fio. 17. Electrophoretic diagram of pheaeant plasma 



Fio. 18. Electrophoretic diagram of pigeon plasma 


human plasma. There are evidences of three a-globulins; the portion 
analogous to human ai-globulin is relatively large in amount, while the 
02 analogues are present in smaller quantities. There is a veiy small com- 
ponent migrating on the fast shoulder of the albumin peak. As is usually 
the case, this component appears as a more distinct entity on the ascending 
side. 

Pigeon — ^Adult white king pigeons were used in this work. There was a 
failure of fibrinogen and 7 -globulin to separate on the descending side. 
Furthermore a marked anomaly appeared in this area, a characteristic al- 
ready noted in the diagrams for fowl plasma. A typical electrophoretic 
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pattern is shown in Fig. 1 8. Two poorly resolved a-globulins are indicated. 
A high albumin-globulin ratio and a comparative!}’- large amount of a 
component moving on the fast shoulder of the albumin peak are characteris- 
tics of the plasma of this animal. 

Duch — The plasmas of three adult ducks were studied. One animal was 
a muscovy duck; the remaining two were first generation progeny of a 
muscovy-mallard cross. Fig. 19 shows that their plasmas are characterized 
by the very marked anomaly which is seen in the electrophoretic patterns 
for all of the birds studied. As indicated previously, the protein responsible 
for this anomaly, or associated -vvith it, is not known. The assignment of 
designations to the components in Fig. 19 is necessarily arbitral}’. It is 
likely that the fibrinogen is represented by the large peak follov’ing this 
anomaly -which has been designated the fibrinogen-;8-globulin area. A 
sample of duck plasma which had partially clotted showed a decrease in tlie 



Fig. 10. Electrophoretic diagram of duck plasma 
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higher peak of this area. The turbidity of the plasma migrated on the fasv 
side of these proteins at the junction of the <}> + P and a: areas. The associ- 
ation of the jS-globulin and lipid of serdm and plasma is characteristic (20), 
although it is not known whetlier it is responsible for the p anomaly of hu- 
man pla.sma. Interesting enough is the presence of an anomaly and the 
evidence for the lipid being carried by another component of the fowl 
plasma. A large amount of arglobulin -which separates rather poorly 
from the albumin further characterizes duck plasma. A small amount of 
a component migrating with a greater velocity than albumin is also present. 
The components, particularly the 7 -globulin,have unusually high mobilities. 

Carp — It was found to be e.xtremely difficult to obtain suitable samples of 
earj) jda.snia or serum because of hemoh’sis. Consequently, only one deter- 
mination was made on this animal {Cyprvnis carpio). As shown in Fig. 
20, the electrophoretic pattern of this animal’s plasma shows extreme differ- 
ence from that of man or of the other species studied. A small area corre- 
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Spending to the 7 -globurm is followed by an irregular portion which in the 
plasma pattern of humans represents Sbrinogen. Two areas which we have 
designated as and a-globulin follow. The turbidity in this plasma moves 
mth the peak designated a-globulin. The verj' large albumin area shows 
the beginning of a resolution into two peaks. Strangely enough this separa- 
tion is better on the descending than on the ascending side. It is po^ble 
that the slower mo\'ing portion may be analogous to ai-globulin of h umans , 
although the mobility of this whole area is analogous to human ai-globulin 
rather than to the albumin. A considerable amount of material moving 
faster than albumin is also present. The relatively high albumin-globulin 
ratio agrees with the chemical data of Field cl al. ( 21 ), if allowance is made 
for the fact that ratios determined electrophoretically at pH 8.6 have been 
shown to approxiihate two-thirds of the ratios obtained by salt fractiona- 
tion (4). Field el al. (21) report a plasma fibrinogen level of 5.5 per cent. 


Alh 



Fig. 20. Electrophoretic diagram of carp plasma 


Our fibrinogen area is somewhat larger, but the complexity of the pattern 
suggests that several proteins are present here. 

DISCUSSION 

From the electrophoretic analysis of the various plasmas it is obvious that 
a great deal of variation in the distribution of the blood proteins occurs 
among different species of animals. This variation appears as differences 
in mobilities, in the number and relative proportions of components, and 
in the failure of some plasmas to show good resolution of components. 

In many of the plasmas studied it is impossible to ascertain the amount 
of particular globulins present, owing primarily to the fact that they are not 
sufficiently separated. In other words, differences in their mobility in an 
electrical field are too small for good resolution. This was often true in the 
case of fibrinogen, in which evidences of this protein’s presence were some- 
times seen in the form of a sharp peak superimposed on a mass of other 
protein. In some species fibrinogen peaks separated well but their percent- 
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age of the total protein was considerablj'' higher than that expected from 
the chemical analysis reported for the same species. This indicates the 
presence of a protein or proteins migrating ndth fibrinogen, and hence 
fibrinogen values reported in this work should be necessarily looked upon as 
collective values for proteins possessing the mobility of fibrinogen. It 
would be desirable to examine serum as well as plasma in individual species 
in order to make a more exact stud 5 ’' of these relationsliips. 

All of the fowl plasmas studied were characterized by diagrams with a 
serious disturbance of the kind described as the /3-globulin anomaly of hu- 
mans. This anomaly, however, was present in the fraction corresponding 
to either human 7 -globulin or a protein of slightly higher mobility. Since 
the turbidit}’’ moved ivith faster migrating proteins, they did not appear to 
be responsible for the anomal 3 L In chickens the anomaly appeared to vary 
slightly, being more intimatelj^ associated with the 7 -globulin in the plasma 
of females, while in males it was associated vdth a somewhat faster migrat- 
ing protein. The anomaly does not appear to be due to fibrinogen, since a 
pheasant serum retained the anomalj’’ tj'pical of plasma and the same was 
noted for a sample of duck plasma that had partially clotted. The nature 
and association of this disturbance are at present unknown, although it 
tends to make difficult tlie analj'sis for the amounts of the proteins having 
mobilities in tliis area. 

A good deal of variation in the number of components was noted from 
animal to animal, hlost of this variation was usually exTierienced in the 
region of electrophoretic mobility ivliich is usually ascribed to the a-globu- 
lins. These a-globulins, or at least components resembling them in mo- 
bilitj-’, often were concerned with the lipid present in the plasma, as is 
indicated bj^ the movement of turbidity vith these proteins. However, in 
manj' animals the turbiditj'- ivhich is verj-^ probably associated with lipid 
appears to be carried by several plasma protein components. In the case of 
the fowl plasmas studied this turbidity migrated on the fast side of the 
0 ri- /3 complex and seemed to be associated predominantly with tlie ar 
globulin. The marked anomaly obseiwed in the <^> -j- /3 complex of the fowl 
plasmas did not appear to be associated with the turbidity. In humans the 
turbidity is associated with the /3 anomaly as well as with the a-globulins. 

As is seen from Fig. 1 , the association of plasma turbidity in the case of 
some species was entirely with the a-globulins. In general, the slower 
a-globulin component of the plasma appeared to carry a good deal of the 
lipid, although in some cases tlie /3-globulin was entirelj’- responsible. The 
designation of the lipid-cariying a-globulins as such is arbitraiy and they 
might equalh’''wcll be considered as /3-globulins of high mobility. 

hluch variation in the mobility of plasma components rather easily 
recognized, such as 7 -globulin and albmnin, w’as apparent. This is not 
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surprising, since Landstcincr, Longsworth, and van der Scheer (22) have 
shorni that there is also a variation in the electrophoretic mobilities of 
hemoglobin and of egg albumin of different species. Such differences 
appear in the other blood proteins as well, although Tiselius and Kabat (8) 
have reported that the mobilities of the various normal components in sera 
from different animals wore much the same. 

Certain of the species studied, particularly the fowl, showed the presenee 
of a small amount of protein rvhich migrated wth a mobility .somewhat 
higher than that of albumin. In certain species, such as the horse (see 
Fig. 3), this component was suggestive of convection in the cell but the 
regularity of its appearance even when the voltage was reduced below that 
normal!}' used did not favor such a possibility. As was to be expected, 
these proteins were seen as more distinct entities on the ascending than the 
descending side of the diagram. In addition, the presence of veo' small 
amounts of protein migrating with high velocity, 2 to 3 times as great as 
that of albumin, was often noted early in the c.vperiment. These latter 
fast components did not seem to occur constantly in a given species, but 
appeared in various plasmas in a random fashion. Their relation to the 
plasma proteins is not known. 

Differences in albumin-globulin ratios were likewise noted among the 
different species. The work of Dole and Braun (4) indicated that albu- 
min-globulin ratios of humans determined electrophoretically at pH 8.C 
usually approximated two-thirds of the ratios determined by salt fractiona- 
tion methods. Our work is in agreement, since our albumin-globulin 
ratios are correspondingly less than values which have been obtained by 
other workers using the salt fractionation methods (23). The work of 
Zeldis and Ailing (13) on dogs shows that the albumin-globulin ratio 
determined electrophoretically is appro.ximately four-tenths of the ratio as 
determined chemically. This difference from the human points to the 
likelihood of variation of such ratios from species to species. 

The work presented here for individual species is based on a relatively 
small number of animals. It has sufficed, however, to .show the approxi- 
mate electrophoretic patterns characteristic of the species examined and to 
point out the manifold differences which may be encountered. 

The authors wish to express their gratitude to Professor C. A. Herrick, 
Department of Zoolog}', University of Wisconsin, Mr. R. G. Stephenson 
of the Kieman-Stephenson Company, and to Dr. D. H, Nelson of the Oscar 
Mayer Company, for making available many of the animals used. The 
interest and suggestions of Professor J. W. Williams arc greatly appreciated. 
This work was supported in part by a grant from the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. 
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SUMMARY 

The electrophoretic patterns of plasma from twenty species of animals 
obtained under identical conditions reveal distinct species variations in 
mobility, amount, and number of protein components. In a given species, 
however, the analjdical data are relatively constant in regard to the above 
criteria. 
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SPECIES DIFFERENCES IN SERUM PROTEIN PATTERNS 
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Electrophoretic patterns of the serum of several normal animal species 
have been published (1-19). These patterns, however, have not lent them- 
selves to a direct comparison rvith each other and it has been generally 
assumed that the sera of various species do not differ greatly, except that 
most sera of normal rabbits (13) and rats (IG) do not contain the usual 
a-globulin. Bourdillon and Lennette (4) have obtained patterns on mouse 
sera in phosphate buffer at pH 7.5 -which indicated the presence of two com- 
ponents in the a-globulin region and small amounts of P- and y-globulins. 
Pillemer el ah (20) analyzed guinea pig serum but published no patterns. 

During the past a years the sera from a variety of animal species have 
been studied in this laboratoiy and it has been obseiwed that there are ap- 
preciable and characteristic specific differences in the electrophoretic 
patterns obtained under comparable conditions. The characteristic pat- 
terns of each species are highly reproducible and the differences in respect 
to both quantitj' and presence or absence of components is significant. 

Method 

The blood samples were taken in every case from living animals. The 
smaller animals -a’ere bled from the heart, u-sually under ether anestheaa. 
Venous blood from man and the larger animals was used. The clear serum 
was collected from the clotted and centrifuged blood and examined electro- 
phoretically after dilution with and dialysis in the cold again.st the various 
buffers. Most of the analyses were made either in a 0.02 si sodium phos- 
phate buffer containing 0.15 si NaCl at pH 7.4 or a barbiturate buffer con- 
taining C.l N sodium diethyl barbiturate and 0.02 n diethylbarbituric acid 
at pH 8.6, as described by Longsworth (15). A few analyses were made in 
the phosphate-NaCl buffer at different pH values and in a barbiturate-LiCl 
buffer at pH 7.8 (3). 

The type of pattern obtained depends appreciably on the buffer used and 
patterns cannot be compared unless the conditions of the experiments are 
similar. The y-globidin does not separate from the salt or « boundary (21) 
in either the phosphate buffer or the barbiturate-LiCI buffer at pH 7.8. 
Consequently the percentage composition of this slowest mo\’ing component 
is erroneously large by an amount dependent on the .senim dilution (22). 

21 
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In the barbiturate buffer at pH 8.6 the -y-globulin separates from the salt 
boundary so that it is possible to determine its magnitude more accurately, 
but in this buffer the /9- and y-globulins do not separate as sharply and the 
components are sometimes not as well defined as in phosphate at pH 7.4. 

Results 

A siunmary of the electrophoretic partitions of normal sera is presented 
in Table I and tjiiical patterns obtained in phosphate-NaCI buffer at pH 
7.4 and barbiturate buffer at pH 8.6 for each species are shown in Figs. 1 
and 2 respectively. All data were taken from the descending patterns 
except for /9-globulin in man and monkey, in which the /8 spike interfered 
with measurements. In these cases the ascending pattern for /9-globulin 
was used. Whenever twelve or more patterns on the same species were 
obtained under similar conditions, mean values with standard deviations 
are included in Table I. The number of blood samples examined is given 
in the second column. Each sample was from a different animal except 
when the same sample was examined in two buffers. Since in many species 
it has not yet been determined which components are albumins and which 
are globulins, etc., the components have been designated in Table I by 
numbers from 1 to 6 in order of decreasing mobilities. 

Patterns in Phosphate-NaCl Buffer at pH 74 — Of the species studied in 
phosphate buffer at pH 7.4, sera from man, rhesus monkey {Macaco mul- 
atto), and swine were found to be the most similar, each having one albumin 
and three globulin components (1), although the average ratio of albumin 
to globulin was considerably higher in human sera. The proportion of the 
components in the monkey serum was quite variable and it is possible that 
the serum from monkeys in their natural habitat would have a higher 
albumin-globulin ratio, since monkeys may not remain in prime condition 
after they are subjected to laboratory living conditions. 

The swine serum from which the data of Line 12 (Table I) were calcu- 
lated w’as obtained from a New York city slaughter-house, whereas the sera 
furnishing the data of Lines 13, 14, and 15 w^ere obtained from 9 month-old 
swine raised privately in Dutchess County, New York. There was an 
agreement between the percentages of •y-globulin of the latter, w'hereas the 
former serum had a distinctly higher y-globulin and the lowest albumin of 
all. 

The dogs used were mostly medium sized mongrels. Their sera had an 
average albumin-globulin ratio of unity and a large /9-globulin which usually 
separated into two components. 

As has already been pointed out, rabbit (cross-breeds of Belgian hare, 
chinchiUa, and New Zealand) and rat (Long-Evans strain) sera do not usu- 
ally contain a-globuh’n. The ratio of albumin to globulin of these two 
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species was the highest of any studied and the T-glohulin in many rats was 
found to be extremely low. In the sera from a series of you ng rats, 21 to 29, 
da 5 's old, it. was found that the young ratsera, contrarj’’ to that of the adult,, 
contained a definit^a-globulin and a hardly mea surable amount of 7 -globu-- 
Imi TE^^ttems for the young rats contained a spike at the po.si tion of the 
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Table I — Continued 
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Tabi>e I— Concluded 



70 


Pigeon 



I j loj 16 st 4.lj 

j Sj j 38 Oj 5.8' 


Fish, carp 




Line 5, data taken from reference (9). Line 6, data taken from reference (19). 
Line 22, data taken from reference (13) . Lines 28 to 31 , data on pooled sera of baby 
rats aged 21, 29, 21, 25 days, respectively. Line 33, data on three pooled sera. Lines 
34,35,36, data on two pooled sera. Lines 56, 57, 58, data on sera of 4 day-old kitten. 
* P., sodium phosphate-KaCI buffer; B., barbiturate bulTer. 
t Volume of serum to volume of diluted serum. 


t Mobilities, derived from descending patterns, are e.xpressed as sq. cm. per second 
tier volt X lOL 


a-globulin somewhat similar to the p anomaly observed in the patterns of 
human sera (3), and similar to the one occurring at the a-globulin po.sition 
in thjToidectomized rats (17). It has been suggested' that, since the cho- 
lesterol content of sei-um increases with thyroidectomy, this a q^ike might 
be due to a choleirterol-protein comple.y; but it has since been found that the 
cholesterol in both normal and thyroidectomized rat serum migrates with 

’ By Dr. Warren Sperry of the Psychiatric Institute, Xew York. 
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Fig. 1. Typical electrophoresis patterns of normal serum. A, man; B, monkey; 
C, swine; D, dog; E, rat; F, 21 day-old rat; G, cotton-rat; H, guinea pig; I, hamster; 
J, cat; K, ‘1 day-old kitten; L, chicken, hen; il/, cockerel;lV, female pigeon; 0, carp. 
Buffer, 0.02 .M sodium phosphate and 0.16 n NaCl; pH 7.4. 

inste.nd of having little or no a-globulin, had a component in this region 
tvhich constitutes one-fourth to one-third of the total pattern area. 

The guinea pig and hamster sera (Syrian, golden) are characterized by 


• Smelscr, G. K., Sperry, W., and Moore, D. H., unpublished data. 
’ Sperry, W., personal communication. 
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two components in the a-globulin region but the sera of the two species 
differed in that the d- and 7-globulins were almost missing in the guinea pig, 
whereas they were somewhat larger in the hamster, and Component 2 in the 
hamster serum was always much sharper than in the guinea pig. In order 




HI J K 

Fig. 2. Typical electrophoresis patterns of normal serum. A, man; B, sn-ine; C, 
rabbit; D, rat; E, 21 day-old rat; F, cotton-rat; G, guinea pig; H, hamster; I, cat; 
J , 4 day-old Idtten; K, carp. Buffer, 0.1 N sodium diethj’l barbiturate and 0.02 K 
diethylbarbituric acid; pH 8.6. 


to see whether Components 1 and 2 of hamster serum failed to be resolved 
at pH values nearer their isoelectric points, a sample was examined in the 
phosphate-NaCI buffer at pH 6.6 (Line 45, Table I). No change in the 
general character of the pattern was observed. 
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Cat sera also had an indication of two a-globulins and an unusually large 
7 -globulin. The main component (albumin) of cat serum had the highest 
mobility of any sera studied. The serum of the 4 day-old kitten contained 
only traces of the two more slowly mm-ing components, Math Components 2 
and 3 proportionally larger than in the adult cat (c/. Fig. 1, J and K). 

It was found that there was a significant difference between the serum 
patterns of the male and female chicken, wliich was not found in any other 
species examined. Hen sera were obtained from fowls raised in the labora- 
tory and also on a small and on a large chicken farm. Although there were 
slight variations in the serum patterns, all had the same general character. 
The patterns were characterized by two very large slow moving components 
and two faster moving components; of these last, the smaller was the faster. 
Both pairs of components were poorly resolved. A protein partition by 
the Howe method (23, 24) was made on the sample shown in Fig. 1, li (Line 
03, Table I). The quantities of albumin, pseudoglobulin, and euglobulin 
found were 1.7, 1.2, and 3.3 gm. per cent, respectively. Cockerel sera also 
had two faster moving components, the larger always being the faster. The 
patterns of both hen and cockerel sera contained spikes, indicating steep 
refractive gradients in the region of the slower moving components. One 
hen known to bo oi'ulating (Line 03, Table I) was found to have a la,rger 
Component 5 than had non-ovulating hens. 

The single sample of female pigeon serum examined was found to be very 
different from chicken serum. 

Carp scnmi contained four components with comparatively large a- and 
7-g1obulins. 

Pallcrns in Barbitnralc Buffer at pH 8.6 — In order to investigate the possi- 
bility of the appearance of new components and to obtain a more accurate 
measurement of the y-globulin, several samples of serum from various 
species were examined in the barbiturate buffer at pH 8.6. It was observed 
by Longsworth (15) that human .scrum exhibited an extra component 
designated ai-globulin, which in other buffers with pH values less than 8.0 
migrated with the albumin. Also in human serum the mobility of the 
7 -globnlin was sufficiently uicreascd to separate this component from the 
boundary caused bj’ the buffer salts. It is of interest to note, however, 
that according to Lines 5 and G of Table I there is little difference in the 
quantity of each component measured in the two buffers except that Com- 
ponent 2 is separated from Component 1 in the buffer of higher pH and 
ionic strength. As is seen in Fig. 2, B, the sample of swine serum examined 
contained not only two a-globulins but two or more ;3-globulins and an addi- 
tional small component with mobility between that of albumin and «- 
globulin. The two patterns (Figs. 1, C and 2, J3; Lines 14 and 16, Table I) 
were obtained on the same sample of serum and illustrate the dependence 
of the electrophoretic pattern on the buffer. 
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Rabbit sera (Fig. 2, C) exhibited a Component 3 in this buffer with an 
indication of a Component 2, whereas in the phosphate buffer there was 
usually none. Rat sera (Fig. 2, D), however, had a large Component 2 
with but an indication of Component 3. The and 7 -globuUns of rat 
serum, like those in swine serum, were not well resolved in this buffer. 

Little difference from the patterns found in phosphate buffer was demon- 
strated in the scrum of cotton-rats by the use of the barbiturate buffer of 
higher pH. 

In guinea pig serum the ratio of the magnitude of Components 2 and 3 
was consistentlj' reversed bj' the use of the barbiturate buffer (c/. Figs. 
1 , H and 2, G). 

Hamster serum (Fig, 2, H) exhibited well defined Components 2 and 4 
in this buffer and the differences between hamster and guinea pig sera were 
more striking here than in the phosphate buffer. 

The analyses of cat serum apparently can be made more satisfactorily in 
the phosphate buffer than in the barbiturate buffer. In the latter buffer 
the components were not resolved as well and no new ones appeared. In 
serum from a 4 daj’-old kitten the 7 -globulin was found to be extremely 
low (Fig. 2, J). 

The carp serum in barbiturate buffer (Fig. 2, K) resembled cockerel serum 
in the phosphate-JsaCl buffer (Fig. 1 , M). 

DISCUSSION 

From the foregoing data it is evident that many species under the condi- 
tions here studied present serum protein patterns which are so characteristic 
that it is possible to name the species and in some cases even the strain (rat) 
and sex (chicken) from a glance at the pattern.^ 

It is of interest to note the variation of 7 -globulin with species and with 
age. From what is known of the quantity of antibodies in normal and 
immune animals, it is evident that the total quantity of 7 -globulin cannot 
be used as a criterion of immunitj'. Indeed a considerable amount of evi- 
dence has accumulated to indicate that the quantity of 7 -globulin is 
frequently altered (usually increased) under a variety of pathological 
conditions. For example, the amount of 7 -globulin has been shown to 
increase consistently after hj'pophj'sectomy or thyroidectomy in rats (16, 

* Many of the scrum samples were taken from animals li\’ing on siniUar diets under 
similar conditions, and it is possible that sera from the same species living under 
different conditions might present a pattern different from the one here considered 
typical. It is also possible that the low albumin and high globulin of such animals as 
monkeys and cats may result from the animal being poorly adapted to laboratory cage 
life, whereas the rat, rabbit, and guinea pig may be well adapted. There is also evi- 
dence from the data on rats and cats, of which the young were studied, and from data 
on developing chick and pig embryos (18) that there are major changes in the serum 
patterns with age and development. 
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17) and also after hypoplij^sectomy in monkeys.^ Furthermore, it has been 
found that so called normal rats of the Sherman strain in this institution 
have from 3 to 5 times as much 7-globulin as do the rats of the Long-Evans 
strain.' The Sherman rats are knonm to be less hardy, slower growing, and 
significantly more susceptible to infection than the rats with the low 
globulin. Whether these differences are manifestations of strain character- 
istics or simpb’- a result of dissimilar diet and care has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Gutman el al. (25) have shown that in the sera of human subjects the 
quantity of albumin is consistently higher and the globulins consistently 
lower in the health3’- state than that found in most pathological conditions. 
With but few e.xceptions this rise in globulin vdth disease is due at least in 
part to the 7-globulin fraction, as shown bj’- Luetscher (5), Gray and Barron 
(2G), Hanger el al. (27, 28), and others. Tliis occurs in liver disease as well 
as in manj' chronic infections and in many disturbances in the reticulo- 
endothelial system, such as Hodgkin’s disease and myeloma. Antibodies 
in sera usually migrate with a mobility near that of 7-globulin, as has been 
shown by Tiselius and Kabat (2), W^yckoff el al. (6, 7), Cohn el al. (29), and 
others, but no electrophoretic differences can be detected between physio- 
logicallj' occurring 7-globulin and that containing immune bodies. 

Manj’’ publications concerning the changes in human serum protein pat- 
terns have appeared (3, 5, 25-28, 30-33). In general, the electrophoretic 
method has not as yet proved more advantageous than the Howe fractiona- 
tion method (23-25) in demonstrating serum protein changes occurring 
with any specific disease or clinical symptom; therefore great care must be 
taken in drawing conclusions from a small number of cases. As an example, 
multiple myeloma may produce in the serum patterns an abnormally high 
/3-globulin or 7-globulin, new components (25, 32), or no deviation from the 
normal (31), the latter finding being the most common. Also in a recent 
patient similar drastic changes in the serum pattern were observed, even to 
the appearance of a major component between the /3- and 7-globulin,‘ but 
at autopsy' no mj'elomatoid tissue was demonstrated. Similar inconsisten- 
cies occur in other diseases. Patients with rheumatic fever (31), catarrhal 
jaundice (26), lymphatic leuceinia,® Hodgkin’s disease,' essential hyperten- 
sion' may have sera with reduced albumin and elevation in all, any one, or 
none of the globulins, or no deviation from the normal at all. There seems 
to be as yet no definite relation of the serum protein pattern to any of these 

• Smith, P. E.. and Moore, D. H., unpublished data. 

• The two strains of rats are under different care and on a different diet. 

’’ Perera, G. A., and Moore, D. H., unpublished data. 

• Kabat, E. A., personal communication of unpublished data. 

• Bruger, M., and Moore, D. H., unpublished data. 
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diseases. The factor of the individual response to a stimulus seems to be 
of prime importance. 

It may not be possible to determine the meaning of the variations of the 
various serum protein components with species and with various physiologi- 
cal or pathological states until the mechanism of scrum protein production 
is revealed and the manj- factors involved in individual response to a stimu- 
lus are better understood. Until more is known, it is apparent that 
diagnosis of disease on the basis of electrophoretic patterns is fraught with 
many uncertainties. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the technical assistance of hlelba Costello, 
Louisa Robb, Helen Sikorski, and Patricia Fitzgerald. 


suArjr.ARY 

Sera from each of a large number of animal species have been found to”~^ 
possess a characteristic and reproducible electrophoretic pattern. IMien 
e.vamined under comparable conditions, the number and relative quantit}' 
of components varied significantl3- with the species. The sera of rats and 1 
guinea pigs contained little 7-globulin and that of baby rats and kittens con- ] 
tained the least 7-globulin of all. The variation of the serum protein i 
components with physiological and pathological states is discussed. 
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• EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED CHANGES IN THE 

PROTHROMBIN LEM5L OF THE BLOOD 

1. QUANTITATH^ STUDIES IX DOGS GIVEN DICUMAROL 
II. THE EFFECT OF METHYI.XAKTII1XES OX PROTHROMBIN PER SE 
AND WHEN AD^^NISTE^ED WITH DICUMAROL* 

Bt armand j. quick 

(From the Deparlmcnt of Biochemistry, Marquette University School of Medicine, 

Miltrauhee) 

(Received for publication, July 30, 1945) 

I. Quanlilalive Studies in Dogs Given Dicuviarol 

The great advances that have been made in recent years in the study 
of the coagulation reaction of the blood have come about largely from 
work done on prothrombin. In order that this progress continue, greater 
insistence on accuracj' in the determination of prothrombin must be made 
and a more comprehensive ^•ie\v of the nature of prothrombin should be 
adopted. According to the evidence of the writer (1) prothrombin is a 
complex consisting of calciiun and two components. Dicumarol, a drug 
which depresses prothrombin actmty, does so by causing a reduction of 
one of these essential components, which has been designated as Com- 
ponent B. On the basis of this concept, it is possible to study more criti- 
cally prothrombin actuity following the administration of dicumarol. As 
a preliminaiy’’ step certain basic factors such as the choice of animals, a 
correlation of the prothrombin level and the coagulability of the blood, 
and the effect of dosage were studied, and these results are presented in 
Part I of this paper. 

Seleelion of Animals — ^The rabbit and the dog are the most suitable of 
the common laboratory animals for studjing the effect of dicumarol. 
Both respond readily either to the oral or to the intravenous.administration 
of the drug, as Link and his associates (2) have shown, blood is easily 
obtainable routinel 3 ’' bj' venipuncture, and rabbit brain thromboplastin is a 
specific activator of the prothrombin in both species. The chief disad- 
vantage is that the prothrombin level of rabbit and dog blood is approxi- 
mated 5 times that of hvunan blood (3) and that, if this divergency is not 
fully considered when interpreting the results obtained in these animals 
in terms of human clinical problems, much confusion can result. 

Limited studies suggest that the cat is even more susceptible to dicu- 

* Aided by a grant from the Committee on Scientific Research, American Medical 
-Vesociation. 

The dicumarol used in this study was kindly furnished by Eli Lild and Compan 3 -. 
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marol than the dog. The animal is unsuitable, however, because of the 
relative difficult}’’ of getting blood. Heart puncture, it should be men- 
tioned, invariably leads to fatal hcmopericardium as soon as the prothrombin 
time is increased above 30 seconds, and therefore is not a safe procedure. 
In one c.\'periment the prothrombin time was increased from the normal of 
8 to 38 seconds in 48 hours by two successive daily oral doses of 5 mg. per 
kilo of body weight. 

There are certain disadvantages in the use of the guinea pig and the rat 
for quantitative changes in the ]>rothrombin level. It is relatively difficult 
to obtain blood except b}"- heart puncture. The daily removal of 1 cc. of 
blood, the amount requii-cd for analytical checks, from a small animal 
may introduce a secondary factor; namel}’, the effect of e.xcessive loss of 
blood. Rabbit brain thromboplastin is not a specific activator of guinea 
pig and rat prothrombin. Reliable results in these animals can be e,x- 
pected only if autogenous thromboplastin is employed. 

The chicken appears to be particularly I’esistant to dicumarol. After 
feeding roo.stcrs 10 mg. per kilo of body weight dail}’’ for G days, no sig- 
nificant lowering of the prothrombin level occurred. After several daily 
intravenous injections of 10 mg. per kilo the maximum prothrombin time 
obtained was 15 seconds, which returned to the normal of 10 seconds in 
24 hours after the last injection of the drug. 

Correlalion of Prothrombin Time with Coagulation Time and Other I'^o- 
riahlcs — In order to determine the quantitative relationship of the pro- 
thrombin time to coagulability of the blood, the Lee-White and the clotting 
time of recalcified plasma were selected (4) as probably the most reliable 
and practical methods. In a few dogs the hematocrit reading and the 
sedimentation rate were noted, but as no significant changes were observed, 
cxlensi^-c study was not deemed necessary. The hematocrit reading is 
useful primarily for detecting internal hemorrhage early and promptly. 

From the results recorded in Table I, it will be observed that, while no 
exact relationship exists between the prothrombin time and the coagulation 
times of recalcified plasma and of whole blood, there is nevertheless a pro- 
gressive increase in the latter two as the prothrombin of the blood drops. 
One should not expect a close correlation between the clotting time and the 
prothrombin level, since coagulation depends on other factors, particularly 
the release of thromboplastin. Prothrombin exerts its influence only after 
a marked reduction has occurred. The clotting time is little affected until 
the prothrombin time has been increased to about 20 seconds, which is 
equivalent to approximately 5 per cent of the normal level. While it is 
true that the author’s method on undiluted plasma cannot detect changes 
until the prothrombin drops to 50 per cent, there is no good evidence that 
any dccrca.se less than this has much practical significance. In fact even a 
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decrease of SO per cent merely brings the level to that of human blood. 
■RTien the prothrombin drops below 50 per cent the prothrombin time 
becomes sufficiently prolonged to allow accurate timing v.-ithout resorting 
to dilution of the plasma. It is bj- far more expedient to master the tech- 

T.cble I 


Corrdalion of Progressive Pall in Prolhrombin Level Due to Dicumarol with Clotting 
Time, Clotting Time of Rccalcified Plasma, Hematocrit Reaiiing, and Sedimentation 

Rote 


Day 

Bos* 

Pfothrosibm 

limel 

Clotdfls; time 
(Lcc*\V bite) 

ClolUai: time 
of rtcaJcified 
plasma 

Hematocrit 

reading 

SedimcnU- 
lioa rate 





rttn 

SfC 


nn. 


A 

6 (100) 

3.5 

65 




B 

6 (100) 

3.5 

55 




C 

6 (100) 

4 

75 

51 

1 


D 

6 (100) 

4 

60 

48 

1 

1 

A 

10.5(22) 

3.5 

72 




B 

12.5(14) 

3.5 

85 




C 

13 

(13) 

4 

50 

52 

1 


D 

11 

(20) 

4 

60 

50 

10 

2 

A 

16 

(9) 

4 

140 




B 

19 

(6) 

t 

105 




C 

23 

(4.5) 

4 

70 

42 

7 


D 

23 

(4.5) 

4 

00 

46 

2 

3 

A 

23 

(4.5) 

5 

105 




B 

23 

(4.5) 

4.5 

100 




C 

35 

(2) 

5 

125 

44 

4 


D 

31 

(3) 

5 

150 

50 

5 

4 

A 

43 

(1-5) 

7.5 

165 




B 

55 

(1) 

5.5 

210 




C 

75 (>1) 

5.5 

255 

45 

4 


D 

GO (>1) 

5.0 

270 

47 

1 

S 

A 

47 

(1) 

8 

205 




B 

100 (>1) 

8 

630 




C 

85 (>1) 

12.5 

270 

33 

5 


D 

60 (>1) 

7.5 

210 

45 

2 


* The weights of Dogs A, B, C, and D were 5.25,6.5, 11, and 11.5 kilos respectively, 
t The figures in parentheses are the prothrombin concentration in per cent of 
normal. 


nique of the ori^nal method than to depend on the dilution of plasma and 
thereby incur the risk of introducing an error resulting from the disturbance 
of the physicochemical relationship of the components of the plasma. 

liTien the prothrombin is markedly reduced, the coagulation time be- 
comes greatly delayed, as the following experiment illustrates. Dog 15, 
weight 7 kilos, was fed 10 mg. of dicumarol per kilo of body weight for 5 
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days. On the. 7th day, the protlirombin time was 19 minutes, the coagula- 
tion time (Lee-White) 20 minutes, the clotting time of recalcified plasma 
30 minutes. 

After a transfusion of 35 cc. of normal dog blood mixed with 5 cc. of 0.1 
M sodium citrate, the prothrombin time was 21 seconds, the coagulation 
time (Lee-lWiite) 5.75 minutes, the clotting time of recalcified plasma 3 
minutes. 

Obviously when the prothrombin time increased to 19 minutes, the blood 
contained onl}’ a trace of prothrombin. On the assumption that the animal 
had a blood volume of 560 cc. (8 per cent of body weight) the addition 
of 35 cc. of normal blood containing 100 per cent prothrombin should, on 
the basis of calculation, have elevated the prothrombin to 5.8 per cent. 
Actually, a prothrombin time of 21 seconds was obtained which is equiva- 
lent approximately to 5 per cent. This is a surprisingly good agreement 
and attests to the quantitative reliability of the one-stage method. 

Effect of Dosage — In 1937 the writer (5) observed that when toxic sweet 
clover was fed to rabbits, the prothrombin stayed normal for 24 hours, then 
dropped rather abruptly to about 20 per cent of noimal in 48 hours, and 
after that continued to decrease at a slower but rather characteristic rate. 
After Link’s work (6) made the active principle of toxic sweet clover hay, 
dicumarol, available, ^■a^ious investigators studied the quantitative effdet 
of the drug on the prothrombin level (7). Link and his associates made the 
most extensive investigations but, instead of using the original one-stage 
method, they modified the procedure and expressed most of their results as 
the prothrombin time of 12.5 per cent plasma (1 part diluted to 8 udth 
saline solution (8)). It is difficult to calculate this empirical figure in terms 
of prothrombin concentration and there is furthermore a possibility that 
such a high dilution may sometimes lead to errors. 

Link and his coAvorkers (2) rvere the first to study the effect of a single 
dose of dicumarol in various animals. This procedure is particularly useful 
to standardize the action of dicumarol. In the present investigation the 
dnig was administered intraAmnously for the most part, since Link and his 
group (2) have shoAA’n that Avhen large doses are fed to dogs, an appreciable 
amount escapes absorption. 

The first task Avas to find the minimum quantity of dicumarol that caused 
a demonstrable diminution of prothrombin. Link’s group (2) stated that a 
10 mg. dose in an 8 to 10 kilo dog produced a detectable effect. In this 
study it Avas likcAvisc found that 1 mg. per kilo of bodj’’ AA'eight produced 
in some dogs a slight decrease in prothrombin e\'en after one dose, and that 
if that dose Avas continued daily a distinct and progresshm drop occurred 
in the majority of the animals, as shoAvn in Table 11. This suggests that 
the organism’s capacity to destroy or eliminate the toxic agent is slightly 
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less than 1 mg. per kilo and that therefore if that dose is exceeded an 
accumulative effect results. It wll be obser\-ed that certain dogs such as 
Dog B are verj’’ resistant, while others are fairly susceptible. Link (8) 
was the first to observe such refractoriness in rabbits. From the present 
results, it can be concluded that one cause for resistance is a highly de- 
veloped detoxication mechanism in the organism. Since the response 
from the oral dose was essentially the same as from the intravenous, it can 
be concluded that small doses are completel}' absorbed from the intestinal 
tract. 


Table II 

Effect of Administering Dicumarol to Dogs in Dosage of 1 Mg. per Kilo of Body Weight 

Daily 


Prothrombin concentration 


Day 

Dob K I 

Doe M 1 

Do; 

!P 

Doe s 1 

I Dog B 


Intra- 

>enous" 

Oral 

Intra- 

\enou$ 

Oral 

Intra* 

\enou5 

Oral 

Intra- 
! \coou$ 

! Oral 

Intra- 

venous 

Oral 


100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


(6)t 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

1 

100 

100 


100 

100 

SO 

100 

100 

100 

100 


(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6.5) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

2 

SO 

50 


35 

40 i 

40 

30 

40 

80 

100 


(7) 

(7) 

(11) 

(8.5) 

(8) 

(8) 

(9) 

(8) 

(6.5) 

(6) 

3 

20 

50 


25 

15 

30 

13 

30 

SO 

100 


(11) 

(7) 

(15) 

(9.5) 

(12) 

(9) 

(13) 

(9) 

(7) 

(6) 

4 

15 

30 

9 

10 

13 

20 

13 

10 

40 

100 


(12) 

(9) 

(16) 

(15) 

(13) 

(11) 

(13) 

(15) 

(8) 

(6) 

5 

15 

15 

6 

7 

7 

7.5 

9 

7 

30 

100 


(12) 

(12) 

(19) 

(18.5) 

(18) 

(16.5) 

(16) 

(18.5) 

(9) 

(6) 


• The drug was given intravenously as the sodium salt, 
t The figures in parentheses are the prothrombin times in seconds. 


As the single dose is increased, the rate of drop in prothrombin is not 
altered but the period in which the drop occurs as well as the recoveo’' time 
becomes longer (Fig. 1). It can be seen in Table I that certain dogs are 
more resistant, but in these the resistance is not brought about by a more 
rapid destruction of the drug, but is due to a decreased response to the 
dicumarol. The period of recovery, however, is no doubt dependent on 
the speed of detoxication. In the majority of dogs the prothrombin drops 
to about 20 to 25 per cent of normal in 24 hours and to 5 to 10 in 48 hours. 
After this time, even when a dose of 20 mg. per kilo is given, the recoverj’^ 
stage sets in and the prothrombin gradually returns to normal. If, in- 
stead of a single dose, dicumarol is given daily, the prothrombin continues 
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to drop as shon-n in Table I. In adult dogs the maximum reduction in 
24 hours irrespective of the dose is about 80 per cent and in 48 hours 95 per 
cent . In puppies a greater reduction is often obsen'^ed. This suggests that 
dicumarol merelj’' stops the production of prothrombin and that the actual 
decrease i-epresents the body’s normal consumption or destruction of this 
clotting agent under ordinary ph 3 '^siological conditions. 



Fig. 1 . The oiTcct of jncroasingsiiigle doses of dicumarol on the prothrombin con- 
centration. The drug was given intravenously. A small percentage of dogs is more 
resistant to dicumarol than the dog employed in this chartT 

77. 7'/ic Effect of Ulclhyhanthvics on Prothrombin per Se and When 
Administered with Dicumarol 

Field, Larsen, Spero, and Link (9) reported that the methylxanthines, 
caffeine, theobromine, theophylline, and preparations containing these 
compounds induced a state of hj'perprotlirombinemia when fed to dogs, 
rabbits, and rats, and furthermore counteracted the hypoprothrombinemic 
action of dicumarol. Since these findings are not onlj'^ of theoretical 
interest but also of clinical importance, this problem was reinvestigated. 

I he e.vperimental work was done only on dogs and rabbits for reasons 
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discused in Part I. The prothrombin was determined by the -s^Titer’s 
methoS on undiluted plasma and also on plasma diluted 1:5 u-ith saline 
(20 pet cent) and I:20'uith human plasma (5 per cent) treated with alu- 
minum hydroxide. The latter medium is particularly satisfacton*, since 
minute changes in the concentration of Component B can be detected. 
Plasma treated uith aluminum hydroxide lacks Component B but still 
contains Component A. It moreover has a normal concentration of fi- 
brinogen, thus maintaining ven- closely the physicochemical composition 
of undiluted plasma. The 5 per cent pla.mm normalh* clots in 18 to 21 
seconds. . The variation is due mainly to small differences in the potency 
of the thromboplastin. 

From a study of Tables III and R' it can be clearl 3 ' seen that the three 
methjTxanthines did not cause anj' definite and demonstrable increase in 
the prothrombin level as measured bj* the original one-stage method on 
either undiluted or diluted plasma. Thc.‘« observation.^ do not agree with 
those of Field, Larsen, Spero, and Link. WTiile the reason for these 
diffeiences is not clear, it is probable that the 3 ' can be accounted for bj' the 
modifications which were introduced bj' Link and his .associates (8) in the 
writer’s method for tlic determination of prothrombin. The\' use a throm- 
boplastin much le.«s active than that recommended .and con.ristently used 
by the author. The normal prothrombin time for undiluted plasma 
as recorded in Fig. I of the paper of Field cl al. (9) is 12 to 13 seconds, 
whereas uith the miter’s thromboplastin it is 0 seconds. It should 
further be noted that the normal times for 12.5 per cent of dog plasma 
which the\' record (9, 11) range from 20 to 35 seconds, which is a variation 
of 75 per cent. In the original one-stage method such fluctuations in 
dog blood are not obser\'ed. The clotting time usualh' is G and onh- 
occasionallj’ 6.5 seconds. On the basis of a 75 per cent variation in range, 
the prothrombin time would be C to 10.5 seconds, but actually the latter 
clotting time is obtained onlj' when the prothrombin level has decreased to 
22 per cent of normal. In rabbits the prothrombin time of undiluted plasma 
likewise is 6 seconds, but occasionallj' it maj* be increased to 7 or 7.5 
seconds for no explainable reason. It is not due to a lack of vitamin K. 

Since the prothrombin time of normal 12.5 per cent dog plasma has a 
wide range, great caution is neeessarj- in drawing conclusions from results 
such as recorded bj' Field and his associates. An analysis of their data 
reveals that in only one instance did a methj'lxanthine reduce the pro- 
thrombin time lower than that of one of their normal controls, which was 
20 seconds (11). Even after giving 400 rag. of theophj'lline per kilo of 
body weight the prothrombin time of 12.5 per cent plasma onlj' dropped 
from 31 to 22.6 seconds, whereas the normal prothrombin time of three 
of their dogs ranged from 20 to 22.8 .seconds. Such re.sults do not appear 
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striking enough to justifj^ their statement that “it is conceivable that their 
use in man might augment the tendency for thrombus formation.” Partic- 


Table III 

Ejfecl of Caffeine, Theohroinine, and Theophylline on Prothrombin Level of Dogs 


Dog 

Prothrombin time 

Remarls 

1 Dilution of plasma 


1 100 

1 

50* 

20* 

5t 



1 sec. 

' sec. 

sec. 

sec. 


M 

6 

mm 

11 

21 

Control 

<< 

6 


11 

IS 

200 mg. caffeine per Kilo body weight 

S 

6 

■B 

11 

20 

Control 

({ 1 

6 

mM 

11 

20 

200 mg. theobromine per kilo body weight 

F 

G 

IB 

11 

20 

Control 


6 

1 

H 

11 

19 

200 mg. theophylline per kilo body weight 


After 24 hrs. 


M 

G 

7 

11 

IS 

Control 

(( 

6 

7 

10.5 

19.5 

Caffeine 

S 

6 

7 ' 

11 

19.5 

Control 

tt 

6 1 

7 

11 

18 

Theobromine 

F 

6 

7 

12 

19 

Control 



7 

10 

19 j 

Theophylline 


After 48 hrs. 


M 

G 

7 

9.5 

20 

1 Control 


6 

7 


19 

Caffeine 

S 

G 

7 

12 

19 

Control 


G 

7 

11 1 

19 

Theobromine 

F 

0 

7 

12 

18.5 

Control 

H 

G 

7 

12.5 

22 

Theophylline 


After 72 hrs. 


M 1 

G 

7 

12 

20 

Control 


G 

7 

11 

20 

Caffeine 

S 

6 

7 

11.5 

20 

Control 


6 

1 7 

11 

19 

Theobromine 

F 

G 

f 7 

13 

21 

Control 

i( 

0 

i ' 


19 

Theophylline 


* Diluted with 0.S5 per cent sodium chloride solution. 

t Diluted with human plasma treated with aluminum hydroxide according to 
the writer’s method (10). 


ularl}' unwarranted is their statement “that the methyixanthines not 
only render tlie blood h3'percoagulabIe.” There are no experiments re- 
corded in their paper that indicate that the clotting time of blood was 
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studied. Tliis is still the only recognized means for measuring coagula- 
bility. Hyperproihrombinemia is not sjTionymous with hypercoagula- 
bility; in fact, the prothrombin can fluctuate within a wide range without 
affecting the clotting time, as shown in Table I. It is not the prothrombin 
level, unless markedly reduced, which determines the clotting time of the 
blood. The most important factor is the speed with which thromboplastin 

Table IV 


Effect of Caffeine, Theobromine, and Theophylline on Prothrombin Level of Rabbits 


Rjibbit 

No. 

Prothrombin time 

Remarks 

Dilation of plismi. 


100 

50* 

20* 

St 



ztc. 

sec. 

sec. 

sec. 


1 

6.5 

B 

10.5 

20 

100 mg. caffeine per kilo body weight 

2 

6 


9 

20 

200 “ theobromine per Idlo body weight 

3 

6.5 

Wm 

10.5 

19 

200 “ theophylline “ “ “ “ 

4 

6 


10 

18 

Control 

5 

6.5 

B 

11 

21 

<( 


After 24 hrs. 


1 

6.5 

n 

10.5 

20.5 

Caffeine 

2 

6 

WM 

10 

20 

Theobromine 

3 

6 

B 

11 

17.5 

Theophylline 

4 

6 

Wm 

10.5 

20.5 

Control 

5 

6.5 

wM 

11 

21.5 

i$ 


After 48 hrs. 


1 

6.5 

7 

9.5 

20 

Caffeine 

2 

6 

7 

10.5 

18.5 

Theobromine 

3 

6 

7 

11 

19 

Theophylline 

4 

6 

^m 

9.5 

20 

Control 

5 

6.5 

B 

10 

20 

(( 


* Diluted with 0.85 per cent sodium chloride solution, 
t Diluted with human plasma treated with aluminum hydroxide. 


is released that governs the coagulation time according to the most widely 
accepted concept of the clotting mechanism. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to enter into a polemic, but 
merely to consider the methylxanthines from the point of tdew of safety 
in therapy. These drugs occupy a place in modem therapeutics and are 
widely used. If there is cause to believe that they tend to induce in- 
travascular clotting, their employment should immediately be limited. 
From the standpoint of recorded clinical observ'ations, there is no clear 
cut evidence that inc rimin ates these drugs, and the experimental data 
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concerning their influence on the prothrombin level cannot be considered 
adequate to regard them dangerous as a causative factor in thrombosis. 


Table V 

Influence of Melhylxanthines in CounlcracUng Hypoprolhrombinemic Action of 

Dicumarol* 


Dob 

Prothrombin concentration,! per cent of normal 


0 hr. 

24 hrs. 

48 hrs. 

72 hrs. 

96 hrs. 

120 hrs. 

F 

100 

35 

30 

50 

100 


Control 


(6) 

(8.5) 

(9) 

(7) 

(6) 



M 

100 

30 

13 

8 

20 

30 

200 mg. theobromine per 


(6) 

(9) 

(13) 

(17) 

(11) 

(9)t 

kilo body weight 

W 

100 

15 

10 

40 

100 


Control 


(6) 

(12) 

(15) 

(8) 

(6) 



L 

100 

15 

12 

50 

100 


200 mg. theophylline 


(6) 

(12) 

(13.5) 

(7) 

(6) 


per kilo body weight 

F§ 

100 

20 

25 

30 

80 

100 

200 mg. caffeine per kilo 


(6) 

(11) 

(9.5) 

(9) 

(6.5) 

(6) 

body weight 

M 

100 

22 

9.5 

7 

11.5 

30 

Control 


(6) 

(10.5) 

(15.5) 

(18.6) 

(14) 

(9) 


W 

100 

13 

4 

4 

40 

100 

200 mg. theobromine 


(6) 

(13) 

(24) 

(24) 

(8) 

(6) 

per kilo body weight 

■1 

100 

15 

4 

7 

40 

100 

Control 

M 

(6) 

(12) 

(25) 

(18) 

(8) 

(6) 


mm 

100 

30 

25 

40 

100 




(C) 

(9) 

(9.5) 

(8) 

(6) 



M 

100 

20 

8 

8.5 

23 

30 

200 mg. theophylline 


(6) 

(11) 

(17) 

(16.5) 

(10) 

(9) 

per kilo body weight 

w 

100 

14 

5.5 

30 

100 


Control 


(6) 

(12.5) 

(20) 

(9) 

(6) 



F 

100 

30 

20 

30 

80 

100 

20 mg. theobromine per 


(6) 

(9) 

(11) 

(9) 

(6.5) 

(6) 

kilo body weight 

M 

100 

23 

7.5 

0 

15 

23 

Control 


(6) 

(10) 

(17.5) 

(19) 

(12) 

(10) 


F 

100 

30 


50 

100 


t { 


(6) 

(9) 

(9) 

(7) 

(6) 



M 

100 

20 

7.5 

5 

22 

30 

100 mg. caffeine per 


(0) 

(11) 

(17.5) 

(21) 

(10.5) 

(9) 

kilo body weight 


* Each (log was given 5 mg. of dicumarol per kilo of body weight intravenously, 
t The figures in parentheses are the prothrombin time in seconds, 
t The prothrombin concentration usually became normal on the 7th day. 

§ The animals were allowed to rest 1 week after the prothrombin level was re- 
stored. 


This does not imply that these drugs are given carle blanche. They are 
exceedingl}' active and can produce to,\ic symptoms. Several animals, 
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including two young healthy dogs, were killed by caffeine in this stud}', 
and theophylline occasionally caused vomiting. 

Effect of Melhyhanthines on Hypoprolhrombinemia Induced by Dicii- 
marol — In order to test whether caffeine, theobromine, and theophylline 
prevented or counteracted the h}’poprothrombinemia caused by dicumarol, 
a series of dogs was standardized by giving them 5 mg. of dicumarol, as the 
sodium salt, per kilo of body weight intravenously. The prothrombin was 
determined daily until the normal level was restored. The methybcan- 
thines were fed immediately before or after the injection of dicumarol. 
The dose was 200 mg. of the free alkaloid per Idlo of body weight, e.xcept for 
caffeine, which because of its toxicity was given in a dosage of 100 mg. 
during the latter part of the study. 

No e^ddence whatsoever was fotmd indicating that caffeine, theobro- 
mine, or theophylline counteracted dicumarol. In Table V a typical 
series of expeiiments is pre.sented. The dogs used were representative of 
the variations observed in the study of this species during the past 3 years. 
Dog F was ver}' resistant to dicumarol, while Dog M on the contrary' was 
affected somewhat more than the average dog. Dogs B and L were brother 
and sister. They had the same weight and were very' similar except for 
sex. Their response to dicumarol was almost identical. Neither theo- 
bromine nor theophylline had any inhibitory effect on diciunarol, as 
shorn! by using one as a control and feeding the other the methyLxanthine. 
Unfortunately further study on these dogs was stopped since both were 
killed by caffeine, one by a dose of 300 mg. per kilo of body weight given in 
divided doses in 30 hours and the other by 200 mg. 

All determinations of prothrombin were done by the author’s original 
method on undiluted pla.sma rrithin an hour after the blood was collected. 
Nearly every' result was checked by' repeating the estimation on plasma 
diluted rrith an equal voliune of saline solution. Uniformly' consistent 
results were obtained with the diluted and undiluted plasma. Occasion- 
ally' the accuracy of the determination was further checked by' mixing 
known volumes of plasmas containing different concentrations of pro- 
thrombin and then estimating the prothrombin of the mixture as illustrated 
by' the following example. 


Plasma 1 

(prothrombin time 31 sec. = 3 % 

prothrombin) 1.8 cc. 

“ 2 

“ '• 9 “ = 30 % 

“ 0.2 “ 

Mixture of Plasma 

“ “ 21 “ = 5.0% 

€t 

1 + 2 



By calculation 

“ “ 20 " = 5.7% 

<< 


The failure to secure any' evidence that the methybcanthines protect 
the dog against the hypopi-othrombinemic effect of dicumarol is in complete 
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disagreement vdth the findings of Field, Larsen, Spero, and Link. It is 
difficult to account for this since their experimental conditions were essen- 
tially the same as the writer’s, except that they fed the dicumarol instead of 
injecting it intravenously. Since administration by the latter route 
eliminates any uncertaint 3 '- of absorption it seemed the preferred method, 
but to rule out the possibility that the difference in results was due to the 
mode of administration, a small series was run in which dicumarol was 
given orall 3 \ The results were the same as those recorded for the intra- 
venous experiments. 


SUMMARY 

1. The dog and rabbit are suitable animals for the study of the action of 
dicumarol, as they respond promptly and consistently. The chicken is 
markedly resistant to the drug. 

2. When the prothrombin time becomes prolonged, as the result of 
dicumarol, tlie coagulation time (Lee-White) and the clotting time of 
recalcified plasma al^o become progressively dela 3 'ed. 

3. The minimum dose of dicumarol which has a demonstrable effect 
on the prothrombin level of dogs is approximately 1 mg. per kilo of body 
weight. The maximum reduction of prothrombin is approximately 80 
per cent in 24 hours and 95 per cent in 48 hours. This rate of prothrombin 
decrease cannot be accelerated b 3 '’ increasing the dose of dicumarol. 

4. No evidence was obtained that caffeine, theobromine, and theo- 
phylline, when fed in large doses (100 to 200 mg. per kilo of body weight), 
increased the prothrombin level of the blood in dogs and rabbits. 

5. Caffeine, theobromine, and theophylline had no protective action 
against the hypoprothrombinemic effect of dicumarol as measured on 
standardized dogs with a fixed and constant dose of the drug. 
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Evidence of a more or less indirect nature has accumulated which tends 
to show a relationship between tdtamin M (1) and certain of the factors 
which stimulate bacterial growth. Thus, the Ohio group (2) treated cyto- 
penic monkeys with a “folic acid” concentrate prepared from yeast by the 
method of Hutchings el al. (3) and obtained a remission of the blood 
dyscrasia. Waisman and Elvehjem (4) obtained what thej"- considered a 
significant weight response in monke 3 ''s bj' the use of a norit eluate of 
solubilized liver. It had previously been shoum that a commercially 
available crude liver extract was capable of producing a prompt remission 
in the cytopenic monkey (5). In none of these e.xperiments was a highly 
purified material used for the tests, however. 

Evidence of another nature also pointed to the identity of vitamin M 
irith the factor stimulating Streptococcus faecalis. Although the occurrence 
of vitamin M in certain crude materials could not be correlated ivith the 
Streptococcus faecalis factor content of these materials (6), it was found 
that after incubation with an enzjTne prepared from rat liver (7) there was 
good agreement between the monkej' assay and the microbiological assay 
( 8 ). 

It is obvious that the crucial test of the identity of vitamin hi nith anj' 
of the factors stimulating bacterial growth would be experiments wherein 
a pure substance, known to be microbiologically active, is shonm to be 
biologically active in the monkej\ It is the purpose of this paper to 
report such exjjeriments, and to interpret them in the light of some of our 
microbiological studies. 


EXPERIMEST.AI. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. E. L. R. Stokstad of the I^ederle Labora- 
tories, Inc., a quantity of Lactobacillus casei factor (9) was made available 
for experiments upon the monkey. Six curative type experiments have 
been made upon four animals. The most significant data from two of these 
experiments were reported previously (10). Complete hematological data 

* Research paper No. 574, Journal Scries, University of Arkansas. Aided by a 
grant from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
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on five of the experiments are plotted in Fig. 1 to 3 of this report. Weight 
records were kept but are not reported here. The day to day variation 
is so great that we do not consider weight changes in cytopenic monke}'^s 
to be as significant as blood picture changes, especially in short term 
curative type experiments. 

The methods of housing and the care of the monkeys were the same as 
those previously used (1, 5, 6). In the hematological studies the methods 
outlined by Shukers et al. (11) were employed. The animals received 
Diet 600 with pure vitamin supplements (6). 

Cf) 



Fig. 1. Data on Monkey 116, which was given 1 mg. of Lactobacillus casci factor 
on the 242n(l day and 2 mg. on the 243rd daj’, intramuscularly (total dose, 3 mg.). 

The LaclohaciUus casci factor was given by intramuscular injection in 
the dosc.s indicated in the legends to Figs. 1 to 3. Marked increases in the 
numbers of all types of blood cells followed the injections. The six ex- 
periments were performed on monkeys with varying degrees of anemia at 
the time treatment began; initial erythrocyte counts ranged from 4.0 million 
per c.mm. in the first test on Monkey 147 (Fig. 3) to 1.5 million per c.mm. 
in the second test on Monkej’^ 131 (Fig. 2). As would be expected, the retic- 
ulocjde responses bore an inverse relation to the initial erythrocyte counts; 
in the first test on Monkej^H? the maximum reticulocytes were 7.8 per cent; 
in the second test on Monkey 131 the reticulocytes reached a maximum of 
47 per cent of the circulating erythrocytes. All of the monkeys showed a 
distinct leucopenia when used for the LaclohaciUus casci factor test. Treat- 
ment A\'as followed b}’' sharp increa.ses in the number of eii'culating white 
blood colls in every e.xporimont. 
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Fig. 2. Two experiments on Monkey 131. In the first experiment it received 2 
mg of Laclobactlhts casei factor on the 231st day and 1 mg on the 233rd day (total 
dose, 3 mg ) In the second experiment it received 1 5 mg of Lactbhacilhis casci 
factor on the 285th day, 1 mg on the 289th day, and 0 7 mg on the 29Ist day (total 
dose, 3 2 mg ). 



Fig 3 Two experiments \Mth l/nclobocilliis casci factor and one ^Mth xanthopterin 
on Monkej 147 In the first experiment it reeeixed 1 mg of Laclohacillus casei fac- 
tor on each of the folloning dajs 111th, 112th, and 113th (total dose, 3 mg ) It re- 
ceix'ed xanthopterin bj' injection as follons IfiSth dav, 1 mg , 160th daj-, 2 mg ; 161st 
day, 3 mg , 162nd day, 4 mg ; 163rd day, 3 mg (total dose, 13 mg ). It received 1 mg. 
of Lactobacillus casei factor on the 164th day and 1 S mg on the 165th day (total 
dose, 2 8 mg ). 
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The treatment of the cytopenic monkeys with Lactobacillus casei factor 
was followed by dramatic improvement in the clinical condition of the 
animals as well as in the blood picture. Several of the animals had ex- 
hibited loss of appetite, mild necrosis of the gums, and severe diarrhea 
when they were used for test. Treatment was followed by the prompt 
return of normal appetite, disappearance • of diarrhea, and regression of 
the gum changes. 

From the data given in the legends to Figs. 1 to 3, it Avill be seen that the 
total dose of Lactobacillus casei factor varied from 2.8 to 3.2 mg. Such 
doses resulted in maximum reticulocyte responses on the 4th day in five 
experiments, and on the 7th day in one experiment. 

Monkey 147 (Fig. 3) received a total of 13 mg. of synthetic xanthopterin 
by intramuscular injection between the 158th and the 163rd days. Al- 
though there appeared to be a slight reticulocyte increase during this pe- 
riod, there was no evident effect upon the erythrocyte count, the white 
cell counts, or the hemoglobin level. This and another similar experiment 
would seem to indicate that injected xanthopterin is not as effective as 
xanthopterin given by mouth, as reported by Totter et al. (6). This 
difference may be due to the fact that, because of its relative insolubility, 
the dose of xanthopterin which can be given intramuscularly is necessarily 
much smaller than that which can be given by mouth. 

Monke 3 ’’ 131 exhibited eiddence of vitamin K deficiency on the 288th daj’’, 
a massive subcutaneous hemorrhage and prolonged bleeding at the site 
■where the ear vein was incised to draw blood for hematological studies. 
2.5 mg. of menadione were injected on this day and again on the 289th. 
This treatment was followed promptl}"^ bj’’ correction of the bleeding ten- 
dency. Unfortunatel}’’, prothrombin time determinations were not made 
on the animal. In the 14 j^eare of experience of this laboratory with 
vitamin M-deficient monkej'^s, this was the first case of prolonged clotting 
to be seen. We ha'^’e since obseived it in another monkey under some- 
M’hat similar dietarj'^ conditions. 

The Lactobacillus casei factor used in this study was reported by 
Hutchings el al. to be relatively inert in stimulating the growth of Strepto- 
coccus faccalis (9) ; the amount required for half maximum stimulation of 
L. casei was 0.000061 y per ml., while the amount for half maximum stim- 
ulation of S. faccalis (S. laclis) was 0.0042 y per ml. We have likeudse 
found that the L. casei factor has little stimulating effect for S. faecalis; 
under the conditions of our assay 0.0021 y per ml. is required for half 
maximum stimulation. However, after treatment with the rat liver 
enzj'me of Mims cl al. (7) the L. casei factor gave half maximum stimu- 
lation of S. faccalis in a concentration of only about 0.00009 y per ml.; 
this latter ^’alue is almost identical with the amount of a standard -vitamin 
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Bj sample required for half maximum stimulation of S. faecalis under 
similar conditions. The treatment -with the rat liver enzyme thus effected 
a 23-fold increase in the ability of the substance to stimulate the growth of 
S. faecalis. 


DISCUSSION 

The data presented in the foregoing figures and paragraphs furnish 
cogent evidence for the effectiveness of highly purified LadobaciUus casei 
factor in the treatment of the monkey made anemic and leucopenic by a 
vitamin M-deficient diet. Every criterion applied, response of reticu- 



Fia. 4. Maximum reticulocyte responses (in per cent of total erythrocytes) plotted 
against initial erythrocyte counts (in millions per c.mm.). The filled circles repre- 
sent responses of cytopenic monkeys to injected Lactobacillus casei factor, from data 
given in this paper. X represents the response to the feeding of xanthopterin to 
cytopenic monkeys as reported by Totter et al. (6). The solid line is plotted from 
the data of Isaacs and Friedman (12) for the maximum reticulocyte percentage after 
intramuscular liver therapy in pernicious anemia. 

lotytes, erythrocytes, hemoglobin, total white blood cells and granulocytes, 
and improvement in clinical condition, supports this conclusion. It is 
evident that a total intramuscular dose of about 3 mg. of Laclohactllus casei 
factor, divided over several days, is adequate to produce a dramatic re- 
sponse in the cytopenic monkey and to keep the cytopenia in remission for 
a period of from 10 to 30 days. 

The response shown by the reticulocyte level is probably the most sensi- 
tive criterion of effective treatment. We have plotted in Fig. 4 the ma.x- 
imum reticulocyte responses against the initial erythrocyte counts; t.e., 
the erythrocyte count on the day that treatment was started in each case. 
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Since we have no guide to the prediction of a maximum possible reticu- 
locyte response in the cytopenic monkey, '^^'e felt that it would be of interest 
to compare our data mth the predictable maximum reticulocyte response 
in a blood dj'scrasia in another primate. Consequently, Ave have plotted 
also in Fig. 4 the response of pernicious anemia patients to adequate intra- 
muscular liver therapy, taken from the data of Isaacs and Friedman (12). 
This is of course not to be construed as a suggestion of the identity of 
pernicious anemia in man with nutritional cytopenia in the monkey. 
Even a cursory glance at Fig. 4 reveals that the responses of the mon- 
keys to Laclobacitlus casei factor were much greater than the responses of 
pernicious anemia patients to adequate therapy. In Fig. 4 are also plotted 
the reticuIoc 3 'te responses of cytopenic monkej^s to the feeding of xanthop- 
terin, as published by Totter el al. (0). Although undoubted!)’- significant, 
they are smaller than those produced by L. casei factor. 

The data reported in this paper add two important facts to the knoAvledge 
of the significance of the Laclobacillus casei factor (9). It was reported by 
Hutchings et al. (9) that the substance was active in stimulating growth of 
L. casei but relatively inert toward Streptococcus faecalis (S. laclis R). 
We have now showm that after enzymic treatment the substance is about 
as active as a vitamin Be standard in stimulating S. faecalis. It Avas 
reported to be effectiA'e in the anemic chick (9), and aa’ss found by Daft 
and Sebrell to be actiA’-e in the succinylsulfathiazole-treated rat (13). We 
have noAv shoAvn it to be effectiA’-e in the cytopenic monkey. Under ap- 
propnate conditions, therefore, the substance is biologically active for 
L. casei, S. faecalis, the anemic chick, the succinylsulfathiazole-treated rat, 
and the monkey. 

The relation of A'itamiu M to other substances of microbiological im- 
portance is also of interest. The final eA’-idence for the activity of Aotarain 
Be and ATtaniin Be conjugate in the cytopenic monke)'- must of course aAA'ait 
the actual use of the pure compounds in monkey experiments. Certain 
inferences can be draAA’n from knoAAm facts, hoAA’eA'er. Totter el al. (6) 
found that the content of substances stimulating Streptococcus faecalis in 
yeast Avas not sufficient to account for its effectiveness in preA’-enting nutri- 
tional cytopenia in the monkey. IIoAA’-ever, if an extract of the yeast Avas 
first treated Avith an enzyme prepared from rat liver (7) the S. faecalis- 
stimulating activity of the yeast then measured Avas consistent Avith its 
vitamin ]\I content (8). Similarly, the content of S. /aecaks-stimulating 
factor in Difeo yeast extract before enzymic treatment (preformed factor 
content) AA-as not sufficient to explain the activity of 3’’east extract in the 
succin 3 dsulfathiazole-treated rat, AA'hereas the content of S. faecalis-stimu- 
lating factor after enz 3 Tnic ti-eatment (potential factor content) was 
sufficient to e.xplain such activity (8). Thus yeast (and to a less extent 
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many other materials) contains a substance which is microbiologically 
inactive, but which is active in the cytopenic monke3’ and in the Euccin3'l- 
Eulfathiazole-treated rat; this substance becomes microbiologica]l 3 ' active 
after enz3’mic treatment. It would appear to be a material with micro- 
biological properties similar to those of vitamin Be conjugate ( 14 ). In 
this connection it should be recalled that the enz3-me from rat liver which 
in this paper is reported to increase the actmt3' of Lactobacillus casei 
factor in stimulating the growth of S. faecalis was previousl3' shown to 
have a similar action on vitamin Be conjugate ( 15 ). 

For the nutrition of higher forms of life (chick, rat, and monke 3 '), it 
would appear that LaclohaciUus casei factor, vitamin Be, and \’itamin Be 
conjugate are interchangeable. 


SUMSLARY 

With highl3' purified Lactobacillus casei factor, sue curative type experi- 
ments have been performed upon four 3'oung rhesus monke3's, previoush* 
rendered anemic and leucopenic b3' a vitamin M-deficient diet. Tire L. 
casei factor was given b3' intramuscular injection in a total dose in each 
experiment of about 3 mg., divided over several da3's. The treatment 
was followed in every case b3' prompt remission of the blood d3"scrasia and 
dramatic improvement in the clinical condition of the animal. Re- 
ticuloc3'tes increased to maximum levels of from 7 to 47 per cent of the 
circulating er3-throc3'tes (normal, 0.2 to 0.3 per cent); the crises were 
reached in from 4 to 7 d 33 'S. Er3'throc3'te coimts, hemoglobin levels, 
and white blood cells increased to normal or near normal levels. The 
dose used was adequate to keep the monke3's in remission for periods 
ranging from 10 to 30 da3's. These experiments furnish convincing e\'i- 
dence of the effectiveness of highl3' purified L. casei factor in xdtamin 
M-deficient monke3's. 

The Lactobacillus casei factor is relativel3' inert in stimulating the growth 
of Streptococcus faecalis. However, after treatment with an enz3’me pre- 
pared from rat liver, it becomes as active as a standard ■vitamin B^ prep- 
aration in stimulating S. faecalis. This rat liver enz3me had previousl3’ 
been shown to liberate the S. /aecoffs-stimulating factor from vitamin 
Bj conjugate and from 3'east. 
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Much information concerning the pathwaj's of carbohydrate metabolism 
has been obtained by the use of enzjTnic inhibitors, in vitro. However, 
with the exception of phlorhizin, few data are available describing the 
effects of these inhibitors, in vivo. Turner and Hulpieu (1) found that 
sodium cj'anide administered to rabbits produced high blood glucose and 
lactic acid concentrations within 3 to 4 hours. Neuss (2) and Irving (3) 
reported high blood sugar values in rabbits given iodoacetate and noted 
that this could be prevented by insulin. Nishida (4) confirmed these 
findings and also described a marked drop in the alkaline reserve after 
iodoacetate administration, while Milhorat and coworkers (5) found that 
iodoacetate produced a creatinuria in dogs which was accompanied by a 
considerable increase in phosphate excretion. Stare and Baumann (6) 
reported hyperglycemia in rabbits dosed with sodium malonate and that 
this compound apparently counteracted the effects of insulin. Kaplan 
and Greenberg (7) observed that while sublethal doses of sodium fluoride 
caused a hyperglycemia in rats, lethal doses actually resulted in a terminal 
hypoglycemia. These authors also noted an increase in liver glucose-6- 
phosphate in fluoride-poisoned rats accompanied by a diminished con- 
centration of liver inorganic phosphate. While malonate, fluoride, and 
phlorhizin inhibited adenosine triphosphate formation, iodoacetate did 
not appear to interfere with this process. 

In the present work, the effects of fluoride, cyanide, azide, malonate, 
and' iodoacetate on blood glucose, lactic acid, inorganic and total acid- 
soluble phosphate, and pyruvic acid were investigated. 

EXPERUUENT.\L 

Adult rabbits were used throughout this work. Because of the con- 
siderable variabilitj’’ of blood glucose and lactic acid values in this species, 
each animal was given 10 mg. of nembutal intravenously and 20 mg. 
subcutaneously about 1 hour before administration of the inhibitor to be 
studied. In a series of control rabbits this dosage was formd sufficient to 
stabilize blood glucose at values below 130 mg. per cent and lactic acid at 
values below 30 mg. per cent without influencing the other blood com-, 
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ponents. The dose of inhibitor varied with each substance. In each 
case the dose finally chosen was that which ivould prove fatal within 3 to 
5 hours. These were, in mg. per kilo of body weight, NaF 250, NaNs 10, 
NaCN 1.2, sodium iodoacetate 80, sodium malonate 1500. In each case 
the drug was given in a final volume of about 50 cc. subcutaneously; the 
cyanide and azide were dissolved in 0.85 per cent NaCl, the others in 
distilled Avater. Blood samples were collected every 30' minutes, with 
heparin as the anticoagulant. When possible, the terminal sample ivas 
collected a few minutes before death bj"- heart puncture. On other occa- 
sions the final sample was obtained from the heart or jugular vein within a 
few minutes after death. Blood samples taken in this manner from con- 
trol animals which had been sacrificed by a blow on the head or a large 
overdose of nembutal did not A’ary appreciably from the nonnal values 
which had been established for these animals. 

Blood glucose was estimated by a modification of the Folin micromethod 
(8), phosphate according to Fi.ske and Subbarow (9), lactic acid by the 
Elgart and Harris modification of the hlendel-Goldscheider procedure (10) 
and checked by the technique of Barker and Summerson (11), and pyruvate 
by the method of Friedemann and Haugen (12). No quantitative deter- 
minations of acetone bodies were run but spot tests for acetoacetic acid by 
a modification of the Rothera test (13) were i-outincly performed. COr 
combining power was estimated with the Van Slyko apparatus. 

Sodium Cyanide — Results with this drug were rather variable in that 
it was difficult to establish a single dose which would be fatal in somewhat 
more than 2 hours after administration. The most effective results were 
obtained by periodic dosage with sublethal quantitiess A tj-pical protocol 
obtained in this manner is shown in Table I. Blood glucose, lactate, and 
inorganic phosphate accumulated steadily throughout the experiment. 
Only a small increment in pyruvate or organic phosphate was noted. 
Spot tests for acetone bodies were consistently negative. For the last 40 
minutes of the experimental period the animals’ respiration was markedly 
increased; then the breath came in dee;) gasps for about 10 minutes before 
death. Essentially similar data were obtained from a rabbit which had 
fasted for 72 hours before administration of the cyanide. However, in 
this animal, there occurred an initial rise in blood glucose, reaching a 
maximum value of 150 mg. per cent in 2 hours, followed by a steady 
decrease so that the final value was 47 mg. per cent at death. The other 
data were ciuite similar to tho,so .shown in Table 1. 

Sodhim Azide — Tlie response to this drug was quite similar to that 
described for cyanide and a typical protocol for a well fed rabbit is shown 
in Table II. The initial drop in scrum inorganic phosphate, followed by 
a rise to values decidedly above normal, was seen in all the animals studied. 
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AMien fasting animals \\ere used the response A\as again like that found 
■with c 3 ’anido For example, one fasted animal that had been given 12 mg. 
of sodium azide per kilo showed the following hourly blood sugar values: 
103, 268, 325, 248, 105 mg. per cent, and, at death 30 minutes later, 86. 
The rise in blood glucose commenced very rapidl 3 ' after administration 
of the drug. Thus, in two animals which had been given 30 mg. per kilo 
and died 22 and 34 minutes later, blood glucose levels of 241 and 276 
mg. per cent respectivel 3 ' were found. 

Table I 

Ifelaboltc Effects of Sodtum Cyanide 

A male rabbit, weight 2400 gm , was given 3 2 mg of XaCX subcutaneously every 
hour during the experiment 


Time 

Slood elucose 

Semm inorganic 
P 

Senna organic 

P 

Slood belie 
aod 

1 Blood PJTUMC 
aad 

min 

mg per cent 

tng per cent 

mg per cent 

mg per cent 

mg per cent 

0 

119 

4 8 

0 8 

34 

0.9 

70 

128 

5.1 

0.7 

42 

1.4 

130 

172 

5 3 

1.1 

55 

1.3 

195 

153 

5.5 

1.6 

72 

1.7 

300 

221 

6.9 

1.3 

138 

2.5 

340 

273 

11.8 

1.9 

276 

3.4 


Table II 

Metabolic Effects of Sodium Azide 


An adult female rabbit weighing 2830 gm was given 35 mg. of XaXj dissolved in 
25 cc of 0 85 per cent XaCl 


Time 

Blood glucose 

Serum inorganic 
P 1 

1 

Senun organic 

P 

Blood bctic 
acid ' 

Blood pyruMC 
and 

mtn 

mg per cent 

mg per cent i 

mg per cent 

mg per cent 

mg per cent 

0 

115 

5 1 


45 

1.1 

60 

229 

4.2 


75 

1.3 

135 

334 

4 3 


98 

1.7 

250 

425 

5 7 


1 194 

2.8 

325 

515 

11 8 

\ 

310 

3.9 


The effect of insulin on azide poisoning was studied m several rabbits. 
The results of one such experiment are showm in Table III. After obtain- 
ing a control blood sample, 30 imits of insulin were given and the azide 
administered 60 minutes later. The low ering of serum inorganic phosphate 
usuall 3 ' seen after insulin administration was accentuated b 3 ’ the azide, 
and the terminal rise in phosphate was not as marked as usual. The blood 
sugar seemed to represent a balance betw een the actions of the tw o drugs. 
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while the lactic acid rise was unaffected by the insulin. Insulin was also 
given to several rabbits in which the azide-induced hyperglycemia was 
also established, with results much like those above. Thus in one rabbit 
which showed control glucose, phosphate, and lactate concentrations of 
123, 4.35, and 36 mg. per cent respectively, azide administration resulted 
in corresponding values of 257, 5.05, and 97 mg. per cent 110 minutes 
later. 40 units of insulin were then given intravenously and the animal 
died 45 minutes later, when these values were found to be 109, 12, and 189 
mg. per cent respectively. 

The effects of NaNs were also studied in two rabbits which had previously 
been rendered diabetic by alloxan administration. When nembutal was 
given to such animals in the usual fashion, they became highly excited 

Table III 

Metabolic Effects of Azide Plus Insulin 


An adult male rabbit, weight 3700 gm., was given 30 units of insulin subcutane- 
ously with nembutal and 60 minutes later 45 mg. of sodium azide in 20 cc. of 0.85 
per cent sodium chloride. 


Time 

Blood glucose 



Blood lactic 
acid 

Blood pyruvic 
acid 

min. 

me- fif cent 

j mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg, ptr cent 

0 

121 

4.4 

0.7 

39 

1.4 

60 

93 

2.8 

0.9 

28 

1.1 

120 

81 

1.6 

1.0 

75 

2.4 

180 i 

77 

2.9 

0.9 

149 

2.1 

235 ! 

1 

82 

6.3 

1.3 

254 

2.8 


■within 3 or 4 minutes. Tliis excitement persisted for 20 to 30 minutes, 
during which time the animals’ movements were entirely without coordina- 
tion and they completely lost the use of their hind limbs. They then lost 
consciousness and remained deeply anesthetized for 90 to 120 minutes, 
and came out of the anesthesia veiy slowly over the following 2 hours. 
In consequence the desired studies were performed on other alloxan- 
diabetic animals without the use of nembutal. No essential difference 
was observed from those already shoum in Table II, except that the initial 
blood sugars were found to be 364 and 419 and these rose to terminal 
values of 536 and 632 mg. per cent respectively. 

Sodium Fluoride — The response to this drug was quite similar to those 
described above and a typical protocol is shoivn in Table IV. The pre- 
liminary drop in inorganic phosphate was again followed by a very marked 
increase. The concentrations of blood glucose and lactic acid rose, while 
pyruvic acid and organic phosphate increased erratically and to a much 
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smaller extent. Spot tests for acetone bodies were consistently negative. 
Serum calcium determinations were performed in a few instances and 
these all showed a definite decrease from basal values of 10.5 to 12 mg. pei 
cent to final values of 7 to 8 mg. per cent. Table V is a protocol describing 
the effects of NaF given to a rabbit which had previously been given a 
large dose of insulin. The effects of NaF on the serum phosphate and 
blood lactic acid were again manifest, but blood glucose remained below 

Table IV 

MclaioUc Effects of Sodium Fluoride 

A male rabbit, weight 3400 gm., was given 750 mg. of NaF in 50 cc. of water sub- 
cutaneously. 


Time 

Blood glucose 

Serum 
inorganic P 

Serum 
organic P 

1 

Blood lactic 
acid 

Blood pyruvic 
aad 

CO: 

capacity 

nin. 

mg. pn cent 

mg. pe^ cent 

rtg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

eeJ. per cent 

0 

121 

5.0 

0.75 

21 

1.3 

51 

60 

229 

2.9 

1.3 

97 

1.6 



396 

3.5 

1.9 

153 

3.5 

24 


505 

7.7 

2.1 

219 

3.2 



5S0 

8.9 

1.8 

245 

3.4 



500 

14.9 

2.5 

303 

3.7 

8 


Table V 

Metabolic Effects of Sodium Fluoride Plus Insulin 


\ young female rabbit, weight 1700 gm., was given 20 units of insulin subcutane- 
ousl 3 ' and 60 minutes later 400 mg. of NaF in 30 cc. of water subcutaneously. 


Time 

Blood glucose | 

Serum inorganic P | 

Serum organic P 

Blood lactic add 

min. 

rtg. per cent 

rtg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

0 

117 

4.7 

0.4 

27 

60 

67 

3.6 

0.5 

19 

120 

66 

3.0 

O.D 

61 

180 

62 

5.4 

1.0 

104 

250 

60 

15.2 

1.2 

248 


normal throughout the e.xperiment. Again, insulin given after the hyper- 
glycemia had been established proved capable of lowering the blood sugar 
but did not affect the rise in either inorganic phosphate or lactic acid. 
All animals showed much the same gross picture of fluoride poisoning: 
intense, thick salivation, marked air hunger, and terminal convulsions 
which may perhaps be related to the diminution in blood calcium. The 
extent of the acidosis is indicated by the diminution in senun bicarbonate 
concentration. 
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Sodium lodoacclalc — lodoacetic acid (Eastman) was reciystallized from 
petroleum ether and dried in a glass column through which dry air was 
passed (Table VI). The resultant crj^stals were ivhite and gave a very 
faintly positive starch test for free iodine. These were dissolved in water 
and the pH adjusted to 7.0 before subcutaneous administration. The 
results obtained with this drug were more variable than those encountered 
in any other instance. There alwa 3 '.s occurred an inci'ease in blood glucose 
and lactic acid, but these Avere not as marked as the results obtained Avith 
the other metabolic inhibitors. After a preliminary decrease, senim 
inorganic phosphate sometimes rose to A’ahies greater than nornial and 
sometimes failed to do so. HoAA'ever, in no case AA’as the terminal inorganic 
phosphate concentration greater than 6.8 mg. per cent. In contrast. 

Table VI 

Metabolic Effects of lodoacclale 

A young male rabbit, weight 2800 gin., Avas given 200 mg. of iodoacetic acid in 
20 CO. of Avater, pH adjusted to 7.0. 


Time 

Blood ;;lucose 



Blood lactic 
acid 

Blood pyruvic 
acid 

min. 

per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

0 

92 

3.9 

0.8 

25 

0.9 

70 

107 

2.4 

1.3 

43 

1.8 

125 

130 

3.9 

1.5 

53 

1.4 

200 

189 

5.4 

2.7 

80 

1.7 

270 

258 

0.8 

3.4 

120 

2.0 


there consistentlj’^ occurred a considerable increase in serum organic 
phosphate. No acetone bodies AA'ere ever detected in the plasma of such 
animals. ConAuilsions AA'ere observed in only a feAv instances but acidotic 
hyperpnea Avas invariablj'' seen. 

Sodimn Malonate — The lethal dose of sodium malonate is considerably 
greater than that of the other dnigs employed. The malonic acid Avas 
dissoh'ed in Avater, neutralized to pH 7.3, and injected subcutaneously as a 
h 3 ’’pertonic solution. No preliminary drop in inorganic phosphate Avas 
ever encountered, but the other measured components behaved as the 3 ' 
had done Avith the other inhibitors, except that the terminal values obtained 
in this fashion Avere usuall3’- someAA'hat higher than those AA'hich had been 
pre\dously found. Serum obtained from animals Avhich had survived 
more than 2 hours invariably gave strongly positive tests for acetone 
bodies. A typical protocol is shoAA’n in Table VII. When doses AA'hich 
Avere fatal Avitliin 4 hours AA'ere employed, it Avas not found possible to 
prevent the marked hypergl3'cemia even Avhen given to animals in insulin 
convulsions. In one instance, a 2800 gm. male rabbit Avas gh'cn 30 units 
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of insuliii. Con\'ulsions occurred about 90 minutes later when tlie blood 
glucose was 34 mg. per cent, serum inorganic phosphate 2.1 mg. per cent, 
and lactic acid 32 mg. per cent. At this point, 4 gm. of malonic acid were 
given. The animal died 110 minutes later at which time glucose, inorganic 
phosphate, and lactic acid concentrations wore 154, 9.7, and 290 mg. per 
cent respectively. No protocol of such an experiment b given, since it 
would so closely resemble that in Table VII. 

The succinoxidase activity of tissues from a malonic acid-poisoned 
rabbit was verj' kindl 3 ' measured by Dr. Frederick Bemheim. A 2020 gm. 
rabbit was given 3.2 gm. of malonic acid in 50 cc. of water, pH 7.2. The 
animal died 145 minutes later, at which time the glucose, phosphate, and 
lactic acid concentrations were 252, 17.8, and 174 mg. per cent respectiveh'. 
Samples of liver, kidney, and heart were dispersed in a Ringer-phosphate 

T.\ble VII 

Metabolic Effects of Soditim Malonate 

A male rabbit, weight 3SOO gm., was given 6 gm. of malonic acid subcutaneously 
in 50 cc. of solution, pH 7.3. 


Time 

Blood glucose 

Scrum 
inorganic P 

Serum o^nic 
P 

Blood lactic 
acid 

Blood pjmWc 
and 

COi 

capaci^ 

min. 

n;. per cent 

r*;. per cent 

mg. per rent 

nx* 

rig. per cent 

eel. fer cent 

0 

no 

4.5 

0.9 

27 

1.1 

53 

60 

213 

5.1 

O.S 

85 

1.7 


150 


5.9 

1.7 

121 

2.0 

19 

190 

515 

16.3 

2.3 

171 

2.9 

6 


medium with a small Waring blendor and incubated at 37° in Warburg 
flasks in the presence and absence of succinate. Since the concentration 
of tissue usuallj' employed for such determinations would have meant 
dilution of the tissue malonate below its effective inhibiting range, rather 
thick breis were employed in .such a waj- that in the final reaction mixtures 
liver was diluted four times, kidnej' six times, and heart seven times. The 
theoretical Oj uptake was 190 microliters, which was accomplbhed in less 
than 20 minutes bj- control preparations from normal animab. At 30 
minutes the uptakes for the malonate-poboned tbsues were heart 90 
microliters, kidnej' 74 microliters, and liver 39. At 60 minutes the uptakes 
were heart 160 microliters, kidnej' 137 microliteis, and liver 86 microliters. 
Thb inhibition of the succinoxidase activitj' of heart muscle maj' be 
presumed to be at least a contributoij' cause of death in these animab. 
iUl but two of the eight animals studied died with greatlj' dilated hearts 
and in two animab which had sur\'ived for 5 and 7 hours a considerable 
quantitj' of ascitic fluid and a pleural edema were found. 

A separate series of rabbits was used to study plasma creatine-creatinine 
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relationships under the same experimental conditions. After obtaining a 
normal sample of blood from the ear vein, lethal doses of azide, fluoride, 
and malonate were given subcutaneously. The plasma proteins were 
precipitated vdth tungstic acid. Creatinin'e was determined colorimetri- 
cally in one aliquot vith the use of alkaline picrate. A second aliquot was 
brought to pH 1.5 Avith HCI, autoclaved for 30 minutes, cooled, neutralized, 
and the creatinine deteimined in the same fashion. The color was esti- 
mated in the Evelyn colorimeter. The difference between the two values 
was taken to indicate the creatine concentration. The results are given 
in Table VIII. In each case there occurred an appreciable increment in 
both creatinine and creatine. The last column expresses the amount of 
phosphate, as phosphorus, Avhich may have entered the plasma from the 
breakdo^vn of the quantity of creatine phosphate indicated by the incre- 

Table VIII 


Effect of Metabolic Inhibitors on Plasma Concentrations of Creatine and Creatinine 


Inhibitor 

Plasma 
inorganic P 

Creatinine 

Creatine 

Maximum 
creatine 
phosphate P 


mg, per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

mg. per cent 

Azide, initial . 

4.7 

2.7 

0.5 


“ final 

12.8 

4.1 

3.3 

1.3 

Fluoride, initial . 

3.5 

3.7 

0.8 


“ final 

14.1 

6.2 

7.1 

2.7 

Malonate, initial . . 

4.3 

3.1 

0.7 


" final 

14.4 

4.6 

2.4 

1.1 


ment in plasma creatinine plus creatine. It \vill be seen, however, that at 
most this could have contributed but 20 per cent of the total increment in 
inorganic phosphate. No detenninations of adenine nucleotide were 
made. However, the results suggest the possibility that the rise in inor- 
ganic phosphate originated from the breakdo\vn of creatine phosphate and 
the adenine nucleotides in the peripheral tissues. 

DISCUSSION 

From the foregoing data, it appears that lethal doses of each of the 
carbohydrate metabolism inhibitors evoked similar responses. There 
occurred a marked rise in the concentrations of blood glucose and lactic 
acid, serum inorganic phosphate, creatine and creatinine and, usually, a 
considerable increase in organic phosphate and pyruvic acid as well. The 
nature of the organic phosphate was not determined. However, because 
of the complexity of carbohydrate metabolism in the intact animal, no 
completely adequate explanation of these data by correlation with data 
obtained, in vitro, now appears possible. 
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The increased blood glucose might result from either increased liver 
production or decreased peripheral utilization. The ability of insulin to 
prev’ent this increase probably points to the former possibility. Kaplan 
and Greenberg (7) have reported hyperglycemia in rats given sublethal 
doses of fluoride, but hjrpoglycemia when lethal doses were employed. 
These phenomena could not be duplicated, except in a few of the fasted 
rabbits studied. In a number of normally fed rabbits, also, blood sugar 
reached a maximum about 90 minutes before death and then fell slowly 
but remained over 200 mg. per cent. This may have been due to e.xhaus- 
tion of the supply of liver gl 3 ’cogen, or, as suggested by Kaplan and Green- 
berg, it may have been due to inhibition of the liver phosphatase bj’ 
fluoride.* Since the latter authors employed fasting rats, and in our 
animals the serum inorganic phosphate continued to rise while the glucose 
feU, and since this final fall in blood glucose has also been obser\Td in 
animals poisoned with azide and malonate which do not inhibit liver 
phosphatase, it does seem more likelj' that depletion of the liver glj'cogen 
is responsible for these phenomena. Such depletion was imported by 
Irving (3) in iodoacetate-treated rabbits. It is, however, noteworthj^ 
that blood glucose concentrations as high as 350 mg. per cent have been 
obser\’’ed in rabbits which had been fasted for 4 daj-s before administration 
of fluoride, azide, or malonate. The rapidity of this response suggests 
that when the normal progress of carbohydrate oxidations is impaired, 
the liver responds by elevating the blood sugar. 

The increased serum inorganic phosphate might be thought to result 
from the hydrolysis of glucose-6-phosphate in the liver as blood glucose is 
liberated. But this rise has also been observed in animals in which blood 
glucose was maintained at subnormal levels bj^ the action of insulin. 
Further, the increase in phosphate never paralleled the increase in glucose 
but, rather, happened largely in the last 30 or 60 minutes of the e.xperi- 
mental period in contrast to the glucose which rose steadily. It would 
seem more plausible that the phosphate is derived from the breakdown of 
adenosine triphosphate and creatine phosphate when energy from car- 
bohydrate oxidation is no longer available. This is indicated bj" the 
appearance of appreciable quantities of plasma creatine and would be 

'Apparently, NaF inhibits only the "acid phosphatase” of liver extracts (14). 
If the pH of parenchymatous liver cells is of the order of 5.2 to 5.6 as found by Rous 
(15), then NaF would be expected to inhibit the hydrolysis of glucose-6-phosphate bj- 
liver cells or by liver extracts at a pH below 6.0. The failure of NaF to inhibit the 
“alkaline liver phosphatase” may account for the negative results of Cori, Cori, 
and Schmidt (16), who used liver extracts at pH 7.2 in contrast to the thick, cellular 
Latapie mince employed' by Ostem, Herbert, and Holmes (17) in which glucose-6- 
phosphate did accumulate in the presence of KaF when glycogen or glucose-1 -phos- 
phate was added. 
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consistent with the creatinuria and phosphaturia obseiwcd by Milhorat 
et al. (5) in iodoacetate-poisoned dogs. 

The increased creatine and creatinine of plasma were not the result of 
migration from the erythrocytes, since actually the creatine and creatinine 
concentrations in whole blood rose to almost the same extent. Further, 
there occurred only a slight elevation in the non-protein nitrogen of whole 
blood and there was no apparent uremia, although it remains possible 
that these diTigs inhibit urea synthesis. Hence, while the appearance of 
plasma creatine under these circumstances appears reasonable, the increased 
concentration of creatinine is difficult to explain. 

Respiratory distress was a consistent finding and appears to have been 
due to the acidosis occasioned by the accumulation of lactic acid. The 
latter is a reasonable finding in the anaerobic conditions imposed by 
cyanide, azide, and malonate. But fluoride and iodoacetate, both of 
which interfere with anaerobic glycolysis, also prompted high blood lactic 
acid values. This miglit be expected to happen if there occurred a greater 
inhibition of liver glycogenesis from blood lactic acid than of the glycolytic 
breakdo\ra of muscle glycogen. It is noteworthy that insulin, in doses 
sufficient to maintain subnormal concentrations of glucose despite the 
administration of fluoride, azide, or malonate, did not prevent the accumu- 
lation of lactic acid. Thus while insulin may stimulate glycogen deposition 
in muscle (18) and promote the synthesis of fatty acids from glucose (19) 
and may also iniiibit the process of liver glycogenolj'^sis, it does not accel- 
erate glyconeogenesis from lactic acid, nor do the present data suggest an 
actual inhibition of this process. 

The increase in plasma acetoacctic acid obseivcd in malonate poisoning 
agam offers two possibilities. Increased liver production because of 
impaired liver carbohydrate oxidation would appear to be unlikely, since 
the other inhibitors also interfere with this process, albeit at different 
stages. On the other hand decreased oxidation of acetoacetic acid by 
interference Math the di- and tricarboxylic acid cycles, which have been 
implicated in this process (20-22), appears to be quite reasonable. 

This work was aided by grants from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 
the Duke University Research Council, and a Charles Ma 3 ’-er Fellowship 
of the Neiv York Academy of Medicine. 

SUMMARY 

The administration of cyanide, azide, malonate, fluoride, and iodo- 
acetate in doses which were lethal within 3 to 5 hours resulted in much 
the same metabolic pattern. Large increases in the concentrations of 
blood glucose and lactate, plasma inorganic phosphate and creatine, and 
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smaller increments in the concentrations of blood pyruvate and plasma 
creatinine and organic phosphate were in\’ariably foimd. Insulin pre- 
vented the rise in blood glucose but not that of the other components. 
Of this series only malonate induced an increase in the plasma acetoacetate 
concentration. The .significance of these findings is discussed. 
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THE FRACTIONATIOX OF LECITHINS AND CEPHALINS 
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(Received for publication, August 2-t, 1945) 

The lecithins and cephalins are complex mixtures of chemical entities 
differing from each other (a) in their component fatty acids, (6) in the case 
of the cephalins, in the nitrogenous constituent, and (c) in the point of 
substitution of the phosphoric acid-base group in the molecule. 

Power and Tutin (1) were the first to question the uniformitj* of the 
gl 3 ’cerophosphoric acids of lecithin. In 1912 Foumeau and Piettre (2) 
separated the calcium salts of the acid into two fractions and proposed 
that the glycerophosphoric acid of lecithin was a mixture of the a and ^ 
acids. 

Baillj’ (3) showed that two compounds, one a crystalline sodium salt 
of ^-glj’cerophosphoric acid, the other an amorphous sodium salt of a- 
glycerophosphoric acid, could be isolated from egg and brain lecithin. 
In 1926 Karrer and Salomon (4) presented a method for the separation of 
a- and ^-glj'cerophosphoric acid, and obtained both compounds from 
lecithin. Finallj', in a series of papers (1930-34) Suzuki, Yokoj'ama, and 
Nishimoto (5-8) reported methods for the separation of the a and /3 isomeric 
forms of lecithin and cephalin. We have used their methods, with a 
few modifications, on the phospholipids obtained from the heart, liver, and 
brain of rats, cats, guinea pigs, and beef and recentlj' on the phospholipids 
obtained from the livers of fasted mice (9). 

Method 

Phospholipid Separation — ^The phospholipids were isolated from the 
tis.sues by the method of Bloor (10), with the exception that the alcohol 
extract of the tissue was concentrated in vacuo. The phospholipids were 
dissolved in ether, placed in the ice box overnight, and the ether-insoluble 
material removed bj' centrifugation. The phospholipids were always 
reprecipitated with acetone from the ether solutions to remove anj' adher- 
ing neutral fat and cholesterol. 

Lecilhin-Cephalin Separation — ^Although a quantitative separation of 
lecithin and cephalin was difficult to obtain through differential solubilitj’’ 
in cold absolute alcohol, it was necessarj' to use this method. .An ether 
solution of the pho.spholipids was transferred to a 15 ml. centrifuge tube, 
evaporated to a small volume, and boDed ndth 5 ml. of absolute alcohol. 

C5 
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When the volume ivas about 2 ml., the tube was packed in ice and put in 
the refrigerator overnight. It was then centrifuged cold and the absolute 
alcohol drawn off. 3 ml. of alcohol were then added to the precipitate and 
it was boiled, chilled, and again centrifuged cold. 

a- and ^-Lecithin Fractionation — ^The two absolute alcohol solutions of 
the lecithins were combined and the alcohol was evaporated. The lecithins 
were dissolved in as small an amount of ether as possible and placed in the 
ice box overnight. The ether-insoluble material (sphingom 3 'elin) was 
removed bj’' centrifugation, and the ether-soluble material was transferred 
to a clean centrifuge tube. A cold saturated solution of cadmium chloride 
in ethjd alcohol was added slowly until no further precipitate appeared, 
and the precipitate was removed by centrifugation. The cadmium chloride- 
lecithin precipitate was then washed tvdee with 5 ml. portions of 7:3 
alcohol-ether as recommended b 3 '’ Yoshinaga' (11). 

Acetone was added and the precipitate was thoroughly mixed with it 
by means of a glass boiling rod (12). The tube was placed in a beaker of 
hot water and heated gently to boiling for 2 minutes. The glass rod was 
removed and washed mth a ver 3 '' small amount of acetone, and the tube 
was centrifuged. The clear acetone solution which contained the P- 
lecithin-cadmium chloride complex (soluble in hot acetone) was transferred 
to another tube. The precipitate which contained the insoluble a com- 
pound was extracted twice more vdth hot acetone. 

The a complex precipitate was dissolved in a mixture of chloroform and 
80 per cent alcohol and the cadmium was removed by the methyl alcoholic 
ammonia procedure of Levene and Rolf (13). 

The acetone solutions of the complex were combined, evaporated down 
to about 10 ml. ivitli the aid of a boiling rod, and the cadmium similarly 
removed (13). 

The solvents were evaporated from the two “isomers” and each was 
redissolved in chloroform. Aliquots were then taken for determination of 
the amount of phospholipid present by the Bloor oxidation method (14). 

a- and P-Cephalin Fractionation — ^The cephalin precipitate obtained from 
the absolute alcohol procedure was dissolved in as small an amount of 
ether as possible and placed in the ice box overnight. The ether-insoluble 
material was removed by centrifugation. The ether solution was trans- 
ferred to another centrifuge tube and a saturated solution of basic lead 
acetate was added slowly until no further precipitate was formed. The 
precipitate obtained by centrifugation was washed irith 7:3 alcohol-ether; 
then benzene-alcohol 1:1 was added and the comple.x and benzene-alcohol 

» The number of washings and amount of solution to use depended on the size of 
the sample. Two washings with 5 ml. portions were used for samples with about 15 
mg. of phospholipid. 
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mixture were stirred for at least 3 minutes with a boiling rod (12). The 
tube was then placed in a water bath and the benzene-alcohol was heated 
gently to boiling with the aid of the boiling rod, allowed to boil for 3 minutes, 
and then centrifuged. The complex was thus separated into the a series 
soluble in benzene-alcohol and the IS series insoluble in benzene-alcohol. 
The P series precipitate was extracted twice more ndth the benzene-alcohol 
mixture. 

The benzene-alcohol solutions were combined, evaporated down to 
dryness, the residue was redissolved in chloroform, and the solution trans- 
ferred to a separatory funnel. Small portions of 1 per cent hydrochloric 
acid were added and the solution was washed until the acid water no longer 
had any detectable lead in it. 

The P complex was dissolved as completely as possible in chloroform 
(a few drops of 95 per cent alcohol aided in dissolving the lipid), transferred 
to a separators'' funnel, and washed ■with 1 per cent h5'drochloric acid. 

The chloroform solutions were each evaporated down to a suitable v'olume 
and aliquots taken for determination of the amount of lipid present by the 
Bloor oxidative method (14). 


DISCUSSION 

It has not 3'et been shown that this method of fractionation gives a pure 
or or a pure /3 compound. To test the fractionation we have used the 
Karrer and Salomon method (4), which depends on the fact that the barium 
.salt of /3-glycerophosphoric acid when treated uith barium nitrate forms 
a ciy.stalline double salt, (CH:0H-CH(0P03Ba)-CH-0H)i-Ba(N03)2, 
that is practicallj' insoluble in water, whereas the barium salt of a-glycero- 
phosphoric acid does not form an insoluble double salt. 

The cc and isomers obtained by our method of fractionation were 
hydrolyzed with 10 jjer cent barium hydroxide on the steam bath under a 
reflux for 6 hours. The barium soaps 'were filtered off and the barium 
glycerophosphates were precipitated from the filtrates ■with absolute alcohol. 
The precipitates were dissolved in water and the excess barium was pre- 
cipitated as carbonate and removed by filtration. 

The filtrates were concentrated by evaporation in vacuo and the barium 
glycerophosphates were again recovered bj" precipitation -with absolute 
alcohol. These barium salts were dissolved in •water and a solution of 
barium nitrate was added. The amount of barium nitrate added depended 
upon the size of the sample; the original Karrer and Salomon (4) proportion 
of 0.8 gm. of barium nitrate in 10 ml. of water for 1 gm. of barium salt in 
10 ml. of HjO was employed. 

In most cases, the barium glycerophosphates obtained from the p isomers 
formed crystalline double salt compounds after 12 hours, indicating that 
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/3-glycerophosphoric acid was present. From most of the a compounds 
only barium a-glycerophosphate could be recovered; as a nde the glycero- 
phosphate showed no trace of turbidity when treated with barium nitrate. 
The only cr 3 fstals found in these solutions were found to bo excess barium 
nitrate. 

Kay (15) has criticized the Karrer and Salomon method, since they used 
supersaturated solutions from which a salt could crystallize on standing 
■without addition of barium nitrate, but w^e did not find this to hold tnie 
with our samples. 

There was some excess barium nitrate in the /Q-glj'^cerophosphate barium 
nitrate double compound, but not enough to account for all of the ciystals 
obtained. Therefore, the procedure seems valid. Rae (16) has shown 

Table I 

Fractionalion Data on Normal Animal Tissues 

Data, for which the e.xtreme values in each series are given, are expressed as 
percentages of the total phospholipid except w’here indicated otherwise. 


Tissue 

• 

Animiil 

No, of 
animals 

1 

Phospholipid fractionation 

a* Cephalin 

/5-Ceplialm 

o^Lccithin 

^-Lecithin 

Liver 

Beef 

5 

39.0-41.2* 

48.2-60.0* 

1 



Rat 

8 

9.8-10.7 

25.8-31.0 

29.9-31.3 

13.5-15.6 


Guinea pig 

13 

11. -9-13.1 

23. 9-26. G 

26.9-32.3 

19.1-20.1 

Heart 

Beef 

5 

28.8-29.7* 

57.3-63.0* 




Cat 

4 

9.G-10.7 

23.1-24.0 

39.9-43.1 

21.4-22.0 

Brain 

Rat 

8 

19.8-21.2 

11.6-14.2 

33.1-37.0 

20.9-23.2 


Beef j 

5 1 

58.C-60.2* j 

27.9-30.1* 

70.9-75.0* 

19.9-21.5* 


• Expressed as the percentage of lecithin or of cephalin sample. 


that migration of the phosphate from the a to p position or vice versa does 
not occur during the hydrolysis of the phospholipid with barium hydroxide. 

The lecithin isomers appeared to be free of cadmium, but most of the 
cephalin isomers still contained some lead which often w’as troublesome. 
The lead complex still present often made solution in chloroform difficult; 
so that a few drops of 95 per cent alcohol had to be added to get solutions 
on which Bloor o.xidations could be carried out. (The hydrochloric acid 
procedure, therefore, does not remove all the lead, and another method 
should be found.) 

Using this fractionation procedure we found results (Table I) in agree- 
ment with those of other W’orkers. We found, as did Yoshinaga (11), that 
in liver and heart /9-cephalin and a-Iecithin predominate. Our results for 
brain phospholipids agree with those of Rae (16), w^ho found with an 
enzymatic method that in brain the a foims were present in greater 
amounts. 
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SUMNLVUY 

A procedure is presented for the fractionation of the a and (3 isomeric 
forms of lecithin and cephalin. 

By use of this method it was found that in brain the a forms predominate 
and in the heart and liver a-lecithin and ^-cephalin predominate. 
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Since the original report of the isolation of cardiolipin (1), the usefulness 
of this substance in serodiagnostic tests for syphilis has been demonstrated 
(2-5). In this laboratory an antigen consisting of a mixture of cardiolipin, 
lecithin, and cholesterol (4) is noiv in routine use in complement fixation 
tests for evidence of s 5 Tjhilis (6). It was therefore important to deidse 
more efficient and economical procedures for the preparation of cardiolipin. 
Some improvements over the original method have already been reported 
(7, 8). It has now proved possible to improve the preparation still further. 
The fundamental procedures are the same as those previously emploj'ed, 
but some steps which at first appeared necessary have been omitted, others 
have been simplified, and the yield has been increased by establishing the 
necessary conditions for complete recovery of cardiolipin from the barium 
salts. 

The simplified procedure is presented in this paper by' describing the 
details of a typical preparation. The method depends on the fact that 
cardiolipin is an acid and readily forms stable salts: the barium, sodium, 
and cadmium salts are those used for purification. These salts are rather 
easily' converted one to another and the accompanying impurities may be 
removed in successive steps by' taking advantage of the differing solubilities 
of the several salts in various combinations of solvents. 

Since purified lecithin is also required in the mixtures used as antigens, 
some notes on the application of the previously described method for the 
purification of lecithin (9) are also included. 

EXPERLMEXT.^L 

Five fresh beef hearts were defatted and ground in a meat chopper. 
The minced tissue, 5250 gm., was extracted twice with acetone for 24 hour 
periods at room temperature; for each extraction 1.2 ml. of acetone per gm. 
of tissue were used.* The acetone extracts were filtered off by suction. 

‘ The larger proportion of acetone originally used (1) for the second extraction has 
proved unnecessary. The acetone e-xtraction was previously carried out in the cold 
but room temperature extraction has been found equally satisfactory. 
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After the second acetone extraction the tissue was dried before a fan for 
about 4 hours, when the odor of acetone was no longer noticeable, and was 
then ground to a fine powder in a corn mill. The dried tissue powder 
weighed 1080 gm. It was extracted three times with 95 per cent methyl 
alcohol (U. S. P.) in the proportion of 2 liters of solvent to 300 gm. of tissue 
(7), each extraction being continued for a week at room temperature with 
frequent shaking. After the third extraction the tissue was wa.shed on the 
filter with methyl alcohol and discarded. 

Each extract was precipitated with 20 per cent aqueous BaCb (7) as 
soon as it was collected, and stored at 3-0°. After the third extract had 
been precipitated and allowed to stand overnight in the cold, the pre- 
cipitates from all three extracts were pooled, collected by centrifugation, 
and washed once ndth methyl alcohol. 

The methyl alcoholic supernatant from the first extract, after the removal 
of the insoluble barium salts, was precipitated Avith CdCb^ for the isolation 
of lecithin (see below). Some lecithin can also be obtained from the later 
extracts but the amount is onl 3 " about 10 per cent of that from the first 
extract. 


Purification of Cardiolipin 

Sodium sulfate was used to convert the crude barium salts to sodium 
salts (8), To the packed precipitate in each centrifuge cup were added 
4 times its volume of ether and about 50 ml. of 5 per cent Na 2 S 04 for each 
100 ml. of ether. The material had been evenly distributed in four 250 
ml. centrifuge cups so that the volume of precipitate in each cup ivas 
about 30 ml. ; this avoids the necessity for transferi’ing to another container 
in order to add the required proportion of ether and Na 2 S 04 . The solid 
was thoroughly broken up with a spatula and the whole mixed by vigorous 
stirring; tivo liquid layers separated and a bulkj’’ semisolid precipitate 
settled. The latter was removed b}’- centrifugation and the liquid layers 
transferi’ed to a separatoiy funnel. 

The precipitate which separates at this point contains much organic 
matter as well as BaS 04 . A portion of this is ivater-soluble, but there is 
also a considerable amount of unidentified material which forms colloidal 
solutions in ether, from wliich it is precipitated bj'^ relatively small pro- 
portions of ethyl or methjd alcohol (8); hence two clear ethereal solutions 
of the crude material may form a precipitate on mixing, if one happens 
to contain a larger proportion of methjd alcohol than the other. Quantita- 
tive remoA'al of the colloidal impurities at this stage is difficult and is more- 
over not essential, since such removal is readilj’- effected at the next stage, 
Avhen the crude sodium salts are dissolved in method alcohol. It is impor- 

- Aqueous solution, appro.ximately 50 per cent by weight. 
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tant, however, to reextract the precipitate in oi-der to avoid possible losses 
of cardiolipin. This was accomplished by x-igoiously Stirling the pooled 
precipitates with 100 ml. of ether, 50 ml. of 5 per cent Na;S04, and about 
15 ml. of methyl alcohol; the mixture was centrifuged, the liquid laj'ers 
added to the material in the separatoiy funnel, and the final precipitate 
discarded. 

The bright j'ellow aqueous layer was discarded and the ethereal solution 
washed twice with 5 per cent Na.SOi. This eiidently removed some water- 
soluble impurities, as the aqueous layers were slightly yellow; the washing 
also senses to remove excess meth3’'l alcohol, which if present interferes with 
the drying of the ethereal solution. An emulsion formed in the second 
washing but was readilj’’ broken by dilution with fresh ether and the addition 
of a little alcohol. 

The ethereal solution was dried overnight on anhj'drous NaiSOj. The 
solution was cloud3', and it had previously been found that the colloidal 
impurities interfered 111111 filtration at this point; hence the Na^SO^ was 
separated and washed b3' decantation. The ethereal solution was concen- 
trated by distillation and was finall3' taken to dryness in vacuo? 

To the dried residue about 75 ml. of acetone were added and the mixture 
was warmed in a water bath at 50° with vigorous shaking. The acetone 
was decanted and the residue was extracted once more nith acetone in the 
same manner. The acetone extract contained 3.5 gm. of 3’ellow oil, which 
was discarded. 

The acetone-insoluble fraction was dissolved in 100 ml. of ether and the 
cloudy solution was poured into 1 liter of meth3d alcohol with rapid mixing. 
A finel3’^ flocculent precipitate separated, which was washed twice with warm 
methyl alcohol and discarded. The pooled solution and washings, about 
1400 ml., w'ere concentrated to 1 literm vacuo to remove ether. The meth3i 
alcoholic solution of cmde sodium salts w'as designated Fraction Ale-l. 

Preparation of Barium Cardiolipin — To the solution of Fraction Me-1 
was added 2 per cent of its volume of .saturated NaCl (1) and the mixture 
was placed at 3-0° overnight. A stick3' precipitate settled, from which 
the clear supernatant w'as separated b3’- decantation. To tliis supernatant 
20 per cent aqueous BaCU Avas added until no further precipitate formed 
and the mixture ivas chilled in ice. Aigorous shaking of the chilled mixture 
helped to flocculate the barium salt. The precipitate was allowed to stand 
OA'emight in the cold, then collccteil b3' centrifugation, washed once with 
meth3i alcohol and once with acetone, and mixed with 30 ml. of ether (c.p. 
anh3'drous) in wiiich it formed a thick suspension. To this were added 
30 ml. of acetone, and the flocculent precipitate was centrifuged and mixed 

’ Carbon dio.xide was used to displace air in all vacuum distillations and at ever3’ 
point where evaporation to dr3'ness or ncarl3' to drj-ness was required. 
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Avith 40 ml. of ether, in which it now formed the stiff gel characteristic of 
barium cardiolipin (7). The deep yellow gel was precipitated by gradual 
addition of 40 ml. of acetone, and the ether-acetone precipitation was 
repeated three times more in the same manner. At the fifth precipitation 
both precipitate and supernatant appeared nearly colorless. The precipi- 
tate was then mixed mth 20 ml. of ether to which a few drops of water were 
added; in the wet ether, the gelatinous salt gradually dissolved to a clear 
solution. To the light yellow ethereal solution 40 ml. of acetone were 
added rapidly with continuous mixing, when the salt separated as a finely 
di\dded solid. 

The final precipitation from wet ether has been found preferable to the 
chloroform-alcohol method previou.sly used (7). Although the precipita- 
tion from anhydrous ether by acetone removes the greater proportion of 
the impurities present, the efficiency of this process decreases rapidly; as 
the barium salt is purified, it becomes less readily dispersible in ether, and 
the gel tends to form lumps. This difficulty is overcome by making the 
final precipitation from true solution rather than from the gelatinous 
state. 

A second crop of cardioUpin was obtained from the material precipitated 
from Fraction Me-1 by saturated NaCl. This precipitate. Fraction Me-2, 
was first redissolved in methyl alcohol; most of it dissolved readily on slight 
warming, and the remainder was taken up in a little ether and the ethereal 
solution poured into 6 volumes of methyl alcohol. The solution of Fraction 
Me-2 was acidified and the free acids fractionated vith acetone as previously 
described (7), except that, in drying the free acid fraction by evaporation 
with absolute alcohol, only two successive additions of alcohol were made 
instead of five. The barium salt prepared by neutralization of the acetone- 
soluble acid was purified by precipitation from ether vdth acetone in the 
same manner as the first crop. 

Conversion to Sodium Sail — ^As was previously reported (7), the barium 
and cadmium salts of cardiolipin may under certain conditions be quanti- 
tatively converted to the sodium salt by shaking their ethereal solutions 
with half saturated NaCl. It has now been found that the completeness of 
this reaction is dependent on the presence of alcohol, which presumably 
acts to facilitate the mixing of the reactants in the two slightl}'’ miscible 
liquid phases. Either ethyl or methyl alcohol may be used. In the previ- 
ous method, when the barium salt had been precipitated from chlorofoim 
by alcohol and the alcohol-moist precipitate was then dissolved in ether 
and treated with NaCl, the necessary conditions were fulfilled and the 
reaction proceeded successfully, although the effect' of the alcohol in the 
mixture was not kno^vn. '\^^len the chloroform-alcohol step was omitted, 
however, the importance of this factor promptly became evident, as the 
following e.xperiment illustrates. 
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A sample of barium cardiolipin wbich had been precipitated by acetone 
and then dissolved in -wet ether was shaken three times with half saturated 
NaCl, with the addition of only enough alcohol to break emulsions. When 
the ethereal solution was concentrated and poured into absolute alcohol, 
the recovered material was largely alcohol-insoluble and the insoluble 
portion proved to consist of unchanged barium salt. The recovered barium 
salt was redissolved in ether containing 10 per cent of its volume of alcohol 
and again shaken three times with half saturated NaCl; 10 ml. of alcohol 
per 100 ml. of ether were added to the ether layer before each addition of 
NaCl. After this treatment the cardiolipin was quantitatively recovered 
in the form of its sodium salt. 

It was recently noted (8) that the crude barium precipitate from the 
original extracts had not been completely converted to sodium salts by the 
method formerly in use (7). In that method the crude salts had been 
washed with acetone before dissolving in ether, so that the methyl alcohol 
originally present was removed; it now seems probable that the incomplete 
reaction observed was largely due to the fact that insufficient alcohol 
was present. 

The barium salt, purified by ether-acetone precipitation as described 
above, was dissolved in wet ether containing 10 per cent of its volume of 
alcohol and the solution was ^^gorously shaken for 5 minutes with one- 
third its volume of half saturated NaCl. The layers separated readily 
with no emulsification. The NaCl treatment was repeated twice, with the 
addition of alcohol each time in the proportion of 10 ml. for each 100 ml. 
of ether, and the ethereal solution was then washed twice more with NaCl 
to remove most of the added alcohol. The aqueous extracts were tested 
for the presence of barium by adding a little NajSO^; the first three e.xtracts 
all gave marked BaSOi precipitates, the fourth a faint cloud, and the fifth 
none. The ethereal solution of the sodium salt was dried overnight on 
anhydrous NazSOi, filtered, concentrated by distillation to about 30 ml., 
and poured into 10 volumes of absolute alcohol with rapid mixing. The 
cloudy solution was concentrated in vacuo to about 80 per cent of its original 
volume to remove ether. During distillation a slight flocculent precipitate 
separated. The solution was clarified by centrifugation and placed at 
3-6°; at this temperature a further trace of insoluble matter slowly 
separated as a film adhering to the glass. The solution had a very faint 
yellow color. The sodium salt at this stage of purification was designated 
Fraction Ba-1. 

While no precise determination of the solubility of sodium cardiolipin 
in absolute alcohol has been made, it is of the order of 10 mg. per ml., at 
3-6°. Since the salt prepared as described above is nearly pure cardiolipin, 
formation of more than a trace of precipitate when the ethereal solution is 
poured into absolute alcohol indicates that the amount of alcohol is insuffi- 
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cient for complete solution of the cardiolipin salt, and such precipitates 
should be redissolved in a little ether and poured into fresh absolute alcohol. 
The use of ether to disperse the material in the alcohol is advantageous 
because sodium cardiolipin dissolves rather slowly in alcohol alone, and 
some material might be lost by incomplete solution. The use of absolute 
alcohol facilitates the removal of the traces of insoluble impurities. 

The first crop of barium cardiPlipin yielded 3.0 gm. of the sodium salt, 
while the second crop, obtained by the acid-acetone method from Fraction 
Me-2, was 2.4 gm. The total, 5.4 gm. or 29.3 per cent of the original 
Fraction Me-1, represents a yield of 1.0 gm. of Fraction Ba-1 per kilo of 
minced heart muscle. The average 3 deld from four preparations was 1 .0 
gm. per kilo. 


Table I 

First Fractionation of Crude Sodium Salts, Fraction Me-1 


All s.T.mplcs Bcre analyzed after removing Ba. Aliquots of the solutions were 
dried to covrstant weight at 80° m uactio after displacing air with N^, and the weights 
so found were corrected for NaCl (1). 


Fraction 

Yield 


N 

P 

Iodine No 




per cent 

per cent 


Me-1 

18.4 

100 


3.89 


Me-2 

7.9 

12.9 


3.68 


Ba-1 


16.3 

0.05 

4.05 


Ba-2 . . 

3.3 

17.9 

0.63 

3.70 


Ba-3 

1.4 

7.6 

1.48 

3.85 

■■ 


Iodine numbers were determined by Yasuda’s micro modification of the Rosen- 
mund-Kuhnhenn method (10). Phosphorus was determined gravimetrically, 
essentially by the method of Elek (11), with ceitain modifications to be described 
elsewhere (12). For most of the analyses reported in this paper, the author is 
indebted to Miss Frances Gillum. 

The results of the first fiactionation of Fraction Me-1 are presented in 
Table I. Fraction I3a-2 was the material contained in the ether-acetone 
supernatants from purification of the first crop of barium cardiolipin; 
Fraction Ba-3, the filtrate from the precipitation of Fraction hfe-l tvith 
BaClj. Both were freed from barium in the same way as the cardiolipin 
fraction. 

Fraction Ba-2, dissolved in methyl alcohol, was examined for cardiolipin 
by successive precipitation with NaCl and BaCb in the same way as the 
original Fraction Me-1, but onlj’- 0.2 gm. of barium cardiolipin was ob- 
tained. This may vary considerably, however; in other preparations from 
10 to 20 per cent of the| total yield of cardiolipin has been obtained by re- 
working Fraction Bn-2 (8). 
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Final Purification of Cadmium Cardiolipin — The previous method of 
purifying the cadmium salt by precipitation from benzene with ethyl 
acetate (1) sometimes jdelds the precipitate in the form of a voluminous 
semigelatinous mass, which retains much solvent and is almost impossible 
to pack down by centrifugation. A search for a substitute procedure 
showed that precipitation from ether by acetone gives as good results 
as the benzene-eth}’! acetate method, with much greater ease of manipula- 
tion. 

To the alcoholic solution of Fraction Ba-l, 50 per cent aqueous CdCl. 
was added until no further precipitate formed, and the mixture was re- 
frigerated overnight. The precipitate was collected by centrifugation 
and washed once with absolute alcohol, and the volume of the precipitate 
was estimated at 20 ml. by measurement of a water blank in a similar centri- 
fuge cup. The alcohol-moist precipitate was mixed with 20 ml. of ether 
and the thick suspension was centrifuged. This procedure does not result 
in .significant losses of cardiolipin, as the cadmium salt is not appreciably 
soluble in the mixture of solvents present, approximatelj' equal parts of 
ether and alcohol. In some preparations, when a noticeable amount of 
color was still present in Fraction Ba-l, it was observed that most of the 
color was removed in the ether-alcohol supernatant from this first wa.shing 
of the cadmimn salt. 

The cadmium salt was next treated wdth 40 ml. of ether, in which it 
formed a stiff gel; the gel was precipitated by the gradual addition of 40 
ml. of acetone in the same manner as the barium salt, and this precipitation 
was repeated. The cadmium salt was next dissolved in 20 ml. of wet ether 
and to the clear faintly yellom'sh solution 60 ml. of acetone were added 
with rapid mixing; the finely flocculent precipitate was centrifuged and 
once more precipitated from wet ether in the same manner. On redissolv- 
ing in ether it was now completely colorless. It was converted to the 
sodium salt by the method described above and the purified sodium salt 
was dissolved in absolute alcohol. The yield of pure sodium cardiolipin 
was 4 gm. or 0.76 gm. per kilo of minced tissue. No nitrogen could be 
detected in the purified product. The iodine number was 126. 

The method of preparation is presented in condensed form in the accom- 
panying diagram. 


Lecithin 

No essential changes have been found necessary in the method for the 
purification of lecithin (9) but some modifications in the details of its 
application have proved advantageous. 

In the method as originally de.scribed, the cadmium precipitate was 
washed .several times with ether before fractionating with petroleum ether 
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Preparation of Cardiolipin 
Methyl alcoholic extract + BaClj 


Discard 


Ppt. 

Crude Ba salts 
Convert to Na salts 


Supernatant; ppt. 
with CdClj to 
obtain lecithin 


Water-soluble and 
ether-insoluble 
impurities 


Ether-soluble Na salts 
-f acetone 


Soluble 


Insoluble 
-f methyl alcohol 


Insoluble 


Soluble, Fraction Me-1; -f saturated NaCl(t) 


Supernatant 
(Fraction Ba-3) 


Supernatant 
+ BaCli 


Ppt. 

Reprecipitate from 
ether with acetone 


Ppt. 

Fraction Me-2 
Convert to free 
acid; -f ace- 
tone 



Supernatants 

(Fraction 


Soluble I 

Prepare Ba ( 

salt and repre- 
oipitate from 
ether with 


Insoluble 

(discard) 


Ba-2; convert 

’ acetone 

to Na salts 

and repeat 

Irom(t)) 


Supernatants 


' ^ Ppt. 

Convert to Na salt 
Fraction Ba-1 

Absolute alcoholic solution -f CdClj 


Reprecipitate from ether with acetone 


Supernatants 


Ppt.; Cd cardiolipin 
Convert to Na salt 
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and 80 per cent alcohol. The treatment with ether serves to remove the 
greater part of the cephalin and other impurities, but it also removes 
considerable lecithin. Since there does not seem to be any advantage in 
the preliminary ether treatment, it has been omitted and the purification 
of the cadmium salt carried out by the petroleum ether-80 per cent alcohol 
method alone. It is worth noting that when the methyl alcoholic extract 
is first precipitated with BaCli to obtain cardiolipin, a large proportion of 
the cephalin and other substances which would otherwise be carried down 
with the lecithin fraction is removed in the barium precipitate; hence the 
supernatant from the barium precipitation yields the lecithin-cadmium 
salt in a more easily purified state than when the extract was initially pre- 
cipitated with CdCb (1). 

For convenient reference the material remaining in the petroleum ether 
layer after extraction of the lecithin-cadmium salt is designated Fraction 
P, Examination of this fraction reveals that there is apparently some 
dissociation of the lecithin-cadmium salt during prolonged extraction: 
after the extraction has reached an apparent end-point. Fraction P is 
found to contain free lecithin, which may be precipitated with more CdCQ*. 
This phenomenon was studied on purified lecithin. The sample, 44 gm. 
of lecithin which had ahead}’ been twice purified over the cadmium salt, 
was reprecipitated from 2.4 per cent solution in alcohol with CdCli. The 
precipitate was suspended in 400 ml. of petroleum ether and extracted 
twenty times with 100 ml. portions of 80 per cent alcohol; the twentieth 
extract gave no precipitate on testing a small sample (9). Fraction P 
was concentrated by distillation and diluted with 95 per cent alcohol; 
the slightly cloudy solution, containing 6 gm. of dissolved material, gave 
a further precipitate with CdCl;. This precipitate was redissolved in 
petroleum ether and again extracted fifteen times with 80 per cent alcohol; 
the final Fraction P now amounted to only 0.5 gm. but this again contained 
free lecithin, as its solution in alcohol gave a precipitate with CdClj. 

From these results it is evident that the end-point of extraction, i.e., 
the point at which a sample of the 80 per cent alcoholic extract no longer 
gives a precipitate on testing, is not the point at which a ma ximum yield 
of lecithin is obtained. The decision whether to rework Fraction P will 
evidently depend on the importance of securing a high }’ield of lecithin. 
A scheme of purification which has been found convenient and practical 
for routine preparation of beef heart lecithin is as follows. 

The lecithin-cadmium salt, obtained from the first methyl alcoholic 
extract after removal of the barium precipitate, is first purified by twenty- 
five to thirty extractions from petroleum ether with 80 per cent alcohol; 
Fraction P is concentrated, diluted with alcohol, and reprecipitated with 
CdCl3; this precipitate is purified in the same way as the first lot and the 
two lots of partly purified cadmium salt are combined. 
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Tlie salt so purified is freed from cadmium and tlie lecithin is recovered 
by complete evaporation of the chlorofoi'm in vacuo, then dissolved in 
anhydrous ether, chilled at 3-6° overnight, and centrifuged in the cold to 
remove the ether-insoluble fraction, Avhich usually amounts to about 10 
per cent of the lecithin. This insoluble material lias not been further 
examined. 

The ethereal solution is concentrated and the lecithin dissolved in alcohol 
to make a 2 or 3 per cent solution, Avhich is then reprecipitated Aiith CdCb 
and the precipitate purified as before. The lecithin obtained at tliis point, 
that is, after tivo purifications over the cadmium salt, is analyticallj^ satis- 
factory but usually still has a trace of j'ellow color. An absolutely colorless 
preparation of lecithin may easily be obtained if after the second purification 
the cadmium salt is once more resuspended in petroleum ether and extracted 
with 80 per cent alcohol. Cadmium is then removed as usual and the 
lecithin dissolved in absolute alcohol. 

Lecithin purified twice over the cadmium salt, either with or without an 
intervening removal of cadmium and reprecipitation, has been used exten- 
sivel}’- as a component of antigen solutions and has been found satisfactory. 
In comparing such material Avith samples Avhich had been subjected to a 
third purification, no significant differences could be detected either by 
serologic tests or chemical analy-sis. The amount of pigmented material 
removed by the third purification is extremely small. It has been noticed, 
hoAvever, that the faintly yelloAv solutions obtained after only tAA’o purifica- 
tions may sometimes darken sloAA'ly on standing, Avhereas the Avater-Avhite 
solutions of thrice purified lecithin remain colorless on prolonged storage 
in the cold (up to at least 8 months). IWoreoA'er, one of the important 
advantages to be derived from the use of purified phospholipids for antigens 
lies in their complete reproducibility; it seems advisable therefore to adhere 
to a rather rigid standard of purity for such materials. Consequently 
lecithin for serologic use is noAv being purified three times over the cadmium 
salt, to the point AA-here no color can be detected in concentrated solutions. 
The yield of such thrice purified lecithin from beef hearts is about 2 gm. 
per kilo of minced heart tis.sue. 


DISCUSSION 

In preparing antigens for serodiagnostic use (3-5) mixtures of cardiolipin 
and lecithin in alcohol are prepared by dilution of alcoholic stock solutions, 
the concentration of AA'hich must be accurately determined. Wliile it is 
possible to determine dr3'' Aveight directly by evaporation of aliquots as 
mentioned above (Table I), such determinations have been found rather 
unsatisfactorj" in routine practice. In addition to the necessity of correct- 
ing for inorganic salts, difficulties in direct AA’eighing are encountered, due 
to the fact that the phospholipids are hygroscopic as Avell as susceptible to 
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oxidation. For routine use it has proved mo-st satisfacton- to standardize 
the solutions on the basis of their phosphorus content. 

The justification for this procedure obviously rests on the assumption 
that the materials are of uniform purity. Experience indicates that this 
assumption may safely be made, if the methods of purification here de- 
scribed are rigorously followed. Certain observations made during the 
preparation of cardiolipin may be employed, after a little experience, as 
criteria of a presumably satisfactory product : (1) the barium and' cadmium 
salts must have exhibited the characteristic gelatinous appearance in 
anhydrous ether; (2) most of the color should have been removed during 
the purification of the barium salt, and a concentrated ethereal solution of 
the finally purified cadmium salt should appear completely colorless; and 
(3) in preparing the final absolute alcoholic solution of the sodium salt, not 
more than traces of alcohol-insoluble material should be found. When the 
concentration of this final solution is calculated from the P content, assiun- 
ing 4.18 i)er cent of P in sodium cardiolipin, the N content of the total 
solids so calculated must not be greater than 0.05 per cent and the iodine 
number should be 115 or higher; usually it is within the range 118 to 122. 
The value 4.18 per cent P is an average of analyses on eight different prepar- 
ations on which careful dry weight determieafions were made. The 
concentration of solutions of purified lecithin may be similarly calculated, 
assuming that P = 3.95 per cent. 

A number of different preparations of cardiolipin and lecithin prepared 
and standardized by these methods have been employed in serolopc tests 
by both flocculation (3) and complement fixation (4) procedures, and in no 
case has emdence of qualitative or quantitative differences among the 
various lots been detected. The residual NaCl does not appear to affect 
the serologic tests, and no attempt has been made to remove it in routine 
preparations. 

It may be pointed out that other applications will probably be found for 
the extremely simple method given for the interconversion of phospholipid 
salts. Other salts, such as the potassium salt, could presumably be pre- 
pared in the same way as the sodium salt here described. The secondary 
fractions obtained in the preparation of cardiolipin are readily freed from 
barium or cadmium by the reaction with IsaCl; one can expect therefore 
that the method would be generally applicable in the study of salts of 
acidic pho.spholipid.s, such as phosphatid 3 -l serine. The specific conditions 
described, t.c., three extractions with NaCl in the presence of alcohol, apply 
to solutions containing approximately 3 gm. or less of the barium or cad- 
mium salt in 100 ml. of ether; in working with more concentrated solutions, 
it might be necessary to extract with more than three portions of NaCl 
in order to carry the reaction to completion. 
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SUMMARY 

A simplified procedure for the preparation of cardiolipin is described. 
The purification of lecithin and the standardization of pure phospholipid 
solutions for the preparation of antigens are discussed. 

A method is given for the interconversion of various salts of acidic 
phospholipids. 
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A AIETHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF DESOXYRIBONU- 
CLEIC ACID, RIBONUCLEIC ACID, AND PHOSPHOPROTEINS 
IN ANIMAL TISSUES* 

Bt GERHAED SCHMIDT and S. J. THANNHAUSER 

(From the Boston Dispensary, the Joseph H. Pratt Diagnostic Hospital, and 
Tufts College Medical School, Boston) 

(Received for publication, August 8, 1945) 

The methods used at present for the determination of the higher nucleic 
acids in organs are based on certain color reactions of their carbohydrate 
components. The quantitative evaluation of these color tests gives satis- 
fgctorj' results with the free carbohydrates and with the purine nucleosides 
and nucleotides. The application of the color tests to the higher nucleic 
acids, however, encounters some serious difficulties which arise mainlj' from 
the resistance of the pyrimidine nucleotides against hydrolyzing agents,* 
from the instability of desoxyribose, and from the necessity of separating 
the nucleic acid from the proteins. An extensive discussion of these prob- 
lems has recently been given by Daiddson and Waymouth (3). It oc- 
curred to us that these difficulties might be avoided if the quantitative 
estimations of desoxjTibonucleic acid and of ribonucleic acid could be based 
on phosphorus determinations rather than on color tests of their carbohy- 
drate components. The prerequisite for such a method would be the 
possibility of separating quantitatively the phosphorus fraction of ribo- 
nucleic acid from that of desoxjTibonucleic acid. The separation of both 
P fractions can be achieved bj' the selective destruction of ribonucleic acid 
imder the influence of a mild treatment -nith alkali. Steudel and Peiser (4) 

• This study was aided by grants from tbe Rockefeller Foundation, the Godfrey 
H. Hyams Trust Fund, the Bingham Associates Fund, and the Charlton Fund. 

* Cori and Cori (1) reported recently that the color produced by yeast nucleic acid 
in Mejbaum’s (2) test corresponded only to 40 per cent of the amount of ribose as cal- 
culated on the basis of the tetranucleotide formula. In order to avoid this difficulty, 
Davidson and Waymouth (3) suggested the use of ribonucleic acid instead of ribose 
or certain ribose mononucleotides as a standard substance for the colorimetric esti- 
mation of ribonucleic acid in tissues. This is not advisable for theoretical and prac- 
tical reasons. It is very probable that tbe proportions of purine and pyrimidine 
nucleotides are different in ribonucleic acids of different biological materials. Fur- 
thermore, the only ribonucleic acid which is easily accessible is yeast nucleic acid in 
the form of its commercial preparations. In our experience, different batches of 
commercial yeast nucleic acid are not identical in regard to the mutual proportions 
of their component nucleotides. Even the purification of commercial yeast nucleic 
acid by repeated precipitations with glacial acetic acid docs not lead to preparations 
of reliable composition. 
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reported the important observation that ribonucleic acid is quantitatively 
split into acid-soluble nucleotides when it is incubated for 24 hours at room 
temperature in an approximately 3 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide. 
Under these conditions, desoxyribonucleic acid retains its property of being 
insoluble in mineral acids. 

Phosphoproteins differ from both nucleic acids in their behavior towards 
alkali inasmuch as their phosphorus groups are quantitatively liberated as 
inorganic phosphate during the incubation with alkali under the conditions 
just described. Thus, when a mixture of desoxyribonucleic 'acid, ribonu- 
cleic acid, and phosphoproteins is treated with dilute alkali and subse- 
quently precipitated ivith a strong acid, the total P in the precipitate repre- 
sents that of the desoxyribonucleic acid, the organic P in the filtrate that of 
the ribonucleic acid, and the inorganic P in the filtrate that of the phos- 
phoproteins. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Procedure for Delermtnalion of Desoxyribonucleic Acid, Ribonucleic Acid, 

and Phosphoproteins 

Removal of Acid-Soluble and Lipid P — The finely minced organ (0.5 to 
5 gm.) is weighed analytically and suspended in approximately 20 volumes 
of ice-cold 7 per cent trichloroacetic acid, The suspension is stirred me- 
chanically for 20 minutes and filtered on a relatively large Buchner funnel 
over a thin layer of Hyflo filter aid. The filtration proceeds rapidly if a 
sufficiently large Bticlmer funnel is used. The filter aid not only expedites 
the filtration, but in addition greatly facilitates the removal of the ex- 
tracted material from the filter paper. (The centrifugation of tissue sus- 
pensions in trichloroacetic acid is not advisable because the particles do not 
pack well and have a tendency to float.) The residue is generously washed 
with an ice-cold, 1 per cent solution of trichloroacetic acid until the filtrate 
is free of inorganic phosphate. The washings are continued with water 
until the filtrate is only weakly acid towards litmus, and finally irith 
alcohol and ether. 

The residue is suspended in 30 to 40 volumes (of the wet tissue) of a mi.x- 
ture of 75 volumes of alcohol and 25 volumes of ether and boiled for a few 
minutes. After filtration and washmg with ether, the diy residue is finely 
ground in a mortar and refluxed for 30 minutes with 30 to 40 volumes of a 
boiling mixture of equal volumes of methanol and chloroform. The residue 
is filtered on a Biiclmer funnel and generously washed with ether. Finally, 
it is dried in an evacuated desiccator. 

Treatment of Extracted Tissue. Powder with Alkali and Determination of 
P Fractions— The powder is quantitatively transferred to a test-tube. 
After addition- of an exactly mca.sured amount of n potas.sium hydroxide 
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(10 cc. per gm. of fresh tissue), the tube is closed with a rubber stopper and 
the mixture is incubated for at least 15 hours at 37°. Under these condi- 
tions, the tissues (except bone) are completely dissolved. After the 
incubation, the filter aid is centrifuged off and the total P is determined in a 
suitable aliquot (1 to 2 cc.) of the solution according to the method of Fiske 
and Subbarow (5). 

For the determinations of the acid-soluble and inorganic P, another ah- 
quot (5 cc.) is pipetted into a test-tube and precipitated by addition of 0.2 
volume (of the aUquot) of 6 x hydrochloric acid and 1 volume (of the ah- 
quot) of 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid. The precipitate contains the total 
amount of the desoxyribonucleic acid, while the phosphorus-containing 
hydrolj'sis products of the ribonucleic acid and the phosphoproteins remain 
quantitatively in the filtrate, (a) An aliquot of the filtrate serves for the 
determination of the total P according to Fiske and Subbarow (5). (b) 

In a second aliquot, the inorganic phosphate is precipitated according to 
Delorj' (6). The n ashed Deloiy precipitate is dissolved in trichloroacetic 
acid. The solution is centrifuged if necessary, and the inorganic phosphate 
is determined according to Fiske and Subbarow (5). (The preliminaiy 
isolation of the inorganic phosphate according to Deloiy is necessaiy' in 
order to remove protein breakdown products nbich woide} interfere mth 
the direct determination of the phosphate according to Fiske and Sub- 
barow.) 

Calculation — ^The difference between the total phosphoru.s of the alkaline 
hydrol3’-sate (Ti) and the total phosphorus of the acid supernatant (Tt) 
represents the phosphorus of desoxjTibonucleic acid ; the difference between 
Ti and the inorganic phosphorus represents the phosphorus of ribonucleic 
acid; the inorganic phosphorus repre.scnts the phosphonis of the phospho- 
proteins. 

The total volume of the alkaline solution can be calculated from the 
volume of the x potassium hj'droxide solution bj' appljmg a correction for 
the increment caused bj' the dissolved tissue powder. It was found e.xperi- 
mentally that this increment amounts to 0.2 cc. for 1 gm. of fresh liver 
tissue.- If 10 cc. of x potassium hj'droxide solution are used for the 
digestion of 1 gm. of wet tissue, the erior caused bj' this change of the total 
volume is so small that it is sufficients^ accurate to add the correction, A 
volume = 0.2 cc. per gm. of the fresh tissue, to the volume of the potassium 
hj-^droxidc solution. In .special casc.s (skin, fat tivnie) it v ill be necc-s-'an,' to 

- The empirical correction ia somewhat larger than the theoretical increment as 
calculated from the amount of the tissue proteins and the average denEit 3 ' of proteins 
in solutions (1 33). This is due to the fact that the lipid extraction and the drjingof 
the tissue ponder at room temiieraturc do not lead to the complete removal of the 
water. 
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determine the weight of the extracted tissue in order to calculate the 
correction. 

In order to obtain the amount of nucleic acid, the P figures are multiplied 
by 10.1 for desoxyribonucleic acid and by 10.6 for ribonucleic acid; It ivill 
be preferable, however, to express the results as mg. of nucleic acid P, since 
it is not certain whether the proportions of the nucleotides in ribonucleic 
acids of different origin are identical. In addition, it is not possible to give 
a general conversion factor for the calculation of the amounts of phospho- 
proteins from the amounts of the phosphoprotein P. 

Control Experiments — As a recovery experiment, a mixture of knovn 
amounts of desoxyribonucleic acid (prepared according to Hammarsten 
(7)), yeast nucleic acid, and casein ivas added to a suspension of minced rat 
liver. The suspension was analyzed according to the procedure just de- 
scribed. A second sample of the same liver suspension was analyzed ivith- 
out the addition of the mixture. The differences between the correspond- 

Table I 

Recovery of Knovm Avwunts of Desoxyribonucleic Acid, Ribonucleic Acid, and 
Casein Which Had Been Added to Liver Powder 


The results are measured in mg. of P. 



Desoxyribo- 
nucleic acid 

Ribonucleic 

acid 

Phosphopro- 

tem 

A, 300 mg. liver powder without addition 

wBM 


0.003 

5,300 “ “ “ 11 ith added mi\ture 

BsH 

■^1 

0.141 

B - A 



0.14 

Added substance 

' 0a27 

1 

0.34 

0.15 

1 


ing figures in both samples agreed satisfactorily with the amounts of the 
three compounds added to the liver suspension. See Table I. 

If the soluble organic phosphorus after the alkali treatment represents 
ribonucleic acid, the trichloroacetic acid filtrate must contain ribose and 
purine bases (either bound or free). In several experiments ribose and total 
purine determinations were carried out on aliquots of the trichloroacetic 
acid filtrates. The ribose determinations were carried out according to 
Mejbaum’s (2) modification of Bial’s test. For the purine determinations, 
the aliquots of the acid filtrate were refluxed for 2 houin in the presence of 2 
per cent sulfuric acid. The purine bases were precipitated from the hot 
filtrate by a hot solution of silver sulfate, and the nitrogen of the washed 
precipitate was determined according to Kjeldahl. Without exception the 
amounts of purines and of pentose corresponded to approximately one-half 
of those equivalent to the corresponding values of the organic phosphorus. 
The amounts of purines found are in agreement with those calculated on the 
basis of the tetranucleotide formula of yeast nucleic acid. The yield of 
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pentose amounting to approximately 50 per cent of the total present in 
ribonucleic acid is explained by the fact that the pyrimidine nucleotides 
yield only negligible amoimts of furfural in Bial’s test. "We found that the 
color obtained with 50 7 of pure cj-tidylic acid (8) in Mejbaum’s test corre- 
sponded only' to 1 per cent of the amount of ribose actually present in the 
nucleotide. 

Distnbulion of Desoxyribonucleic Acid, Ribonucleic Acid, and Phosphopro- 
teins in Some Animal Tissues — Table II contains representative figures for 
the distribution of the three P fractions in some animal tissues. The tissues 
were minced and fixed in trichloroacetic acid as soon as possible after the 
death of the animal, but no special precautions were taken to stop the 
action of the cellular enzynnes inunediately after the organs were collected. 
For this reason some of the figures recorded in Table II might be somewhat 

Table II 

Amounla 0 / Desoxyribonucleic Acid, Ribonucleic Acid, and Phospboproieins in 

Some Organs 

The results are expressed in mg. of P per 100 gm. of fresh tissue. 


Org^n 

Desoxyriboaucleic 

zad 

KibosQcIetc add 

PhospHop-otda 

Thymus (calf) 


37 

Negligible 

cr €t 


56 

It 

Pancreas (beef) 


100 

II 

Liver (rat) 

26.0 

87 3 

l< 

II II 

22.5 

102 

It 

Spleen “ 

51.5 


II 

Brain “ 

15.1 


1C 

Kidney “ 

33.5 


II 

Egg yolk 

0 

11.0 

116 


lower than the actual amounts of the nucleic acids or phosphoproteins pres- 
ent in the intact tissues. This applies especially to the results obtained 
with pancreas, due to the high nuclease content of the organ. 

Table II includes analyses of thymus, pancreas, and egg yolk. The nu- 
cleic acids and phosphoproteins in these organs have been thoroughly 
studied during the earlier period of the biochemistry' of the nucleic acids 
(9, 10). According to these investigations, desoxyribonucleic acid is abun- 
dant in the thynnus gland and ribonucleic acid in the jsancreas, vhile egg 
yolk contains a large amount of phosphoproteins but only very small 
amounts of nucleic acids. It can be seen that the results presented in 
Table II are in agreement with the conclusions reached by' the earlier in- 
vestigators on the basis of the preparative isolation of the compounds. 

It is interesting to note that the amounts of ribonucleic acid in rat liver 
far e.xceed those of desoxynibonucleic acid. Daxddson and Waymouth (3) 
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recently reported similar results in an investigation ivhich came to our at- 
tention after the completion of our own experiments. The analytical 
methods used by these authors were entirely different from our procedure. 

DISCUSSION 

The method presented in this paper is exclusively based on phosphorus 
determinations. This ofTei-s considerable advantage in comparison with 
procedures in which other components of the nucleic acids, such as the 
purines or the carbohydrates, are used for the quantitative analysis. The 
determination of phosphate is more reliable than that of the organic compo- 
nents of the nucleic acids. Furthermore, the necessity of extracting the 
nucleic acids from the tissue is eliminated. 

On the other side, it must be considered that the phospliorus is less spe- 
cific as a constituent of the nucleic acids than the purines or the carbohy- 
drates. The interpretation of our figures as nucleic acid or phosphoprotein 
phosphorus rests on the assumption that nucleic acids and phosphoproteins 
are the only phosphorus-containing substances present in animal tissues 
after the extraction of the phospholipids and the acid-soluble phosphorus 
compounds. This assumption has recently been questioned by Davidson 
and Waymouth (3), who compared in a series of experiments the amounts 
of total nucleic acid as calculated from total P determinations wdth those 
obtained from total purine determinations in tissues after the removal of 
phospholipids and acid-soluble P compounds. They claimed that in many 
tissues the nucleic acid values as calculated from the total purine deter- 
minations are somev'hat lower than those calculated from total P determi- 
nations after the extraction of the lipid and acid-soluble P. In lung and 
brain the discrepancies were considerable. 

It appears, however, that the technique used by Davidson and Way- 
mouth (11) for the total purine determinations involves considerable loss of 
purines due to acid hydrolysis of the nucleic acid. The purine figures ob- 
tained with this tcclmiquc are therefore not suitable for the calculation of 
the nucleic acid content of the tissues. In the experiments of these authors, 
the tissue powder was subjected for G hours to an extraction with 0.1 N 
hj'’drochloric acid in a shaker at room temperature prior to the purine 
determinations. The acid ivas changed six times. This treatment is 
sufficient to cause a considerable loss of purines bj’’ hydrolysis of the sensi- 
tive linkage between the purines and carbohydrates, e.specially in thymonu- 
cleie acid.^ We investigated this possibilit}' b}'^ treating pure thymonucleate 

’ The liberation of the purines under these conditions is not accompanied by the 
formation of acid-soluble P compounds. The P-containing breakdown products are 
compounds belonging to the group of thymic acids which are insoluble in dilute 
mineral acids. 
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(Hammareten) according to the directions of Da^-idson and Wa 3 'niouth 
(11) and found that the N:P ratio of the nucleic acid had decreased from 
1.70 to 1.45 in the course of the treatment. This mean.s a loss of 14.7 per 
cent of the total X or 22.1 per cent of the purine X. It .should be empha- 
sized that the necessary" acid extraction of the tissues prior to the nucleic 
acid determinations should be completed as quicklj' as po.s.sible and with 
ice-cold solutions. This can be achieved onlj' if the acid extraction is 
carried out on the fresh tissue. Therefore, the acid extraction must precede 
the extraction with lipid solvents. If this order is reversed, the complete 
ex-traction of the acid-soluble P compounds requires much more time and 
leads to sizable losses of nucleic acids due to hydrolj'.sis. 

SU.USIARY 

1. A method for the quantitative determination of desoxjTibonucleic 
acid, ribonucleic acid, and phosphoproteins in animal tissues has been 
presented. The method is* based on the different behaxior of these com- 
pounds during a mild treatment with alkali. 

2. The amounts of desoxjnibonucleic acid, ribonucleic acid, and phos- 
phoproteins in some animal tissues have been reported. 
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The names in the title of this article are proposed for the two factors 
found in the urine of patients irith leucemia, (1 , 2) and subsequently in 
beef liver (3) ; these factors have the propertj' of stimulating the prolifera- 
tion of blood ceUs. The names are formed from a Greek root previously 
used by Coffin and van Dyke (4) for hormones of the pituitars'. 

Myelokentric acid, which occurs in the urine of patients ivith mj'eloid 
leucemia, has been shown to be a keto acid, and Ijunphokentric acid, which 
occurs in the urine of patients uith lymphoid leucemia, has been shown to 
be a hydroxy acid, obtainable from myelokentric acid by reduction; 
lymphokentric acid can be oxidized to myelokentric acid. These acids are 
soluble in fat solvents, but not in water. Biological effects similar to those 
produced by mj’elokentric and lymphokentric acid have been obtained 
nith water-soluble fractions prepared from acidified urine by adsorption 
on kaolin (5, 6) and benzoic acid (7, 8). 

The present work was undertaken to determine whether m 3 'elokentric 
acid occurred in urine as the prosthetic group of a water-soluble conjugate, 
or whether the water-soluble substance and the fat-soluble myelokentric 
acid were totally different substances producing the same biological effects. 
For this purpose, we have used the crude adsorbate of Heinle el ah (7, 8), 
containing the water-soluble active material from the urine of patients ■with 
m 3 'eloid leucemia. Benzoic acid was used as the adsorbent in this pro- 
cedure. The product was thoroughly extracted -with acetone; this should 
remove any free m 3 'elokentric acid. To be sure of this, we have also 
extracted the adsorbate ■n-ith ether. The material was then h 3 'drol 3 'zed 
by heating with acid or alkali, and the h 3 -drol 3 -sis product was extracted 
■with ether. If myelokentric acid has been released from a conjugate b 3 ’ 
hydrolysis, the acid fraction of the final ether e.xtract should show biological 
activity. 

In addition, we have purified the water-soluble material b 3 ' a method 
which effects a 20-fold concentration, and then h 3 -drolyzed the purified 
substance. 

• We are grateful for the technical assistance of Nancy E. Herb. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Technique of Animal Testing — Tlic aqueous solutions were given in equal 
doses dail}' to male guinea pigs weighing 550 ± 80 gm. The animals were 
killed 1 to 3 days after the last dose; sections were taken and examined as 
described previously (2). 

Normal butyl succinate* was found to be an excellent solvent for the oily 
fractions fi’om the ether extracts. The material was given in this solvent, 
0.5 cc. being used for each animal. To make sure that the use of this 
solvent does not change the biological effects observed in the animals, 
various active and inactive fractions from our previous work (1, 3) have 
been tested again with this solvent; the results of the new tests have agreed 
with the old. The life of the animals was 3 to 4 weeks in the experiments 
with oil}’’ solutions. 

The histological changes obsciwed in the animals described in this paper 
have been the same as those described previously (2). 

Preparation of Solution of Conjugated Material — The method of Katzman 
and Doisy (9) was used as modified by Gurin, Bachman, and Wilson (10), 
except that the procedure was conducted at room temperature and the 
urine was not filtered after acidification. This method involves treatment 
of acidified urine with the adsorbent, benzoic acid, and removal of the 
benzoic acid from the adsorbate by washing with acetone. The dry 
product, corresponding to Product A of Gurin et al, (10), was stored in the 
refrigerator. From 200 liters of urine from patients with myeloid leucemia, 
55 gm. of this product were obtained. This material, A, was injected into 
guinea pigs in the form of an aqueous solution prepared by suspending 
the dry product in water, adjusting to pH 7.0- with n sodium hydroxide 
solution, and centrifuging. The supernatant solution is designated 
Product A-1 in Table I. 

Alternatively, Product ,A was extracted three times with 5 times its 
weight of absolute ether at room temperature. The extract was tested on 
guinea pigs; it was negative, except in high doses (25 liters). The residue 
from this was given to guinea pigs in the form of a solution brought to 
pH 7 with 0.5 M phosphate buffer of pH 7.9 after purification by the borate 
extraction and acetone precipitation method of Hirschmann, Heinle, and 
Weam (8). This is designated Product A-3 in Table I. 

Purification of Conjugated Myelokcntric Acid by Extraction ivitli Alcohol — 
Product A was mixed at room temperature with 10 times its weight of 
50 per cent ethanol.^ The resulting sludge was brought to pH 6.0 by the 

1 The use of this solvent was suggested by the late Dr. W. Osier Abbott. 

* The pH measurements were made throughout with a Beckman meter. 

’ The term ■“per cent” is used in our papers in the sense of gm. per 100 gm. of 
solution. 
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dropwise addition of a solution made by diluting 8.0 cc. of concentrated 
ammonium hj'droxide to 100 cc. with 50 per cent ethanol. The mixture 
was allowed to stand for several hours at 10° in a refrigerator; it was then 
centrifuged. The e.xtraction process was repeated four times in the same 

Tabuc I 

Tests vrith Water-Soluble Products 


Two guinea pigs were used for each test, c-xcept as noted in the last column. 


Product 

Dose ot arise 

Dose of 
raatcrxal 
in 

zcjntoxis 

solstios 

Dsratioa 

Result* 



titers 

cc. 

dcjt 


Conjugated mj-elo- 

A-l 

5 

15 

21 

++M. 

kentric acid 







A-Z 

0.5 

1.7 

9 

-bM. 

(4 guinea pigs) 


it 

1 

3.6 

9 

+ U. 


it 

3 

9.4 

9 



ii 

5 

2.0 

9 

++ “ 


B-1 

A 

10 

21 

++ “ 


B-2 

3.5 

7 

25 

-b to 
++M. 

(4 guinea pigs) 

Conjugated 

lymphokentric 

A-l 

2.3 

7.5 

16 

"f~ to 
■f-f- L- 

acid 

B-1 

2,4 

2.2 

11, 21 

++ “ 

Material from 

A-l 

2 

12 

25 

-b-b H. 

Hodgkin’s disease 

B-1 

4 

8 

29 

4-+ to 
+++ H. 

Material from 

B-1 

2.5 

14 

30 

++-b “ 

monocytic 

leucemia 






Mixture of material 
from myeloid and 

A-l, mi.ved 

7 Myeloid 

7 Lymphoid 

13 

21 

-b-b H. 

IjTuphoid leu- 






cemia 







* The significance of the + signs, and of the letters M., L., and H., is the same as 
has been described previously (1-3). M. designates infiltration in the organs of the 
animals of the myeloid type, L. indicates infiltration of the Ijanphoid tjTpe, and H. is 
used to designate a peculiar type of response differing from either, and having a 
superficial resemblance to lesions found in Hodgkin's disease. 

maimer with the residue, with 50 per cent ethanol and adjusted to pH 6.0 
onlj' if the e.xtract was more acid than this. The combined alcoholic 
e.xtracts were precipitated by the addition of 2 volumes of commercial 
absolute ethanol. The mixture was allowed to stand overnight in the 
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refrigerator and Avas then centrifuged, giving a precipitate designated 
Product B-1 . 

Another product, B-2, was obtained by adjusting the alcoholic solution 
to pH 4.5 by the addition of a solution from 2 gm. of acetic acid made up 
to 100 cc. Avith 60 per cent ethanol, and then precipitating with 2 volumes 
of ethanol. From 30 liters of the urine of patients with myeloid leucemia, 
360 mg. of precipitate were obtained. 

A product, B-3, was made by substituting 1.25 volumes of acetone for 
the 2 volumes of ethanol used in making Product B-2. The extraction of 
Product A-3 with 50 per cent ethanol and precipitation at pH 4.3 with 
acetone was also carried out. This gave Product B-4. 


Table II 

Hydrolysis of EthanoUc Mother Liquor from Purification 
Method 1 ; two guinea pigs for each test. 


Source of material 

Material liydro- 
lyzcd; ethanol 
mother liquor 
from product 

Dose of urine 

Result* 



liltrs 


Myeloid leucemia . 

IM 

12 

Negalivet 

(( it 

B-4 

15 

“ t 

it H 

H 

25 

++ M. 

Lymphoid “ 

B-1 

12 

4* Ij. 

Hodgkin's disease 

li 

1 

6 

-hH., 
++ “ 

Monocytic leucemia. . . . 

it 

2.5 

-f ■■ 

-f+ “ 


* See the foot-note to Table I. 

t Those animals are designated negative although they showed slight myeloid 
infiltrations in one organ (spleen). All the positive animals had infiltration in the 
liver, and at least two other organs 

Efficiency of Purificalion — Tlie discarded fractions from the purification 
procedure could be tested only with difficulty. 

The residue insoluble in 50 per cent alcohol at pH 6.0 was suspended in 
water and the mixture was adjusted to pH 7.0 with n sodium hydroxide 
solution; this was centrifuged. The supernatant solution gave a -j- 
myeloid response in guinea pigs in doses corresponding to 15 liters of urine 
and was negative in lower doses. 

The alcoholic mother liquor from the precipitation of Products B-1 and 
B-2 and the acetone-alcohol mixture from Product B-3 could not be tested 
as conjugated myelokentric acid. These products were hydrolyzed on the 
steam bath after the addition of sufficient hydrochloric acid to make the 
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solution 2 N in acid. After heating for 3 hours, the mixture was cooled, 
diluted -nith water, and extracted with ether. ^Material from the ether 
solution was given to guinea pigs. The results are shown in Table II- 

Hydrolysis Procedure 

1. Acid Hydrolysis — ^The various products described above were sus- 
pended in water and made 2 n in hydrochloric acid. The resulting solution 
was heated on the steam bath for 3 hours. The mixture was cooled and 
extracted with ether. The ether was washed with distilled water until the 


TABtE III 

Hydrolysis of Water-Soluble Products 
Two guinea pigs were used for each test. 


llateriil hydrolyzed 
Product 

i 


Dose of 
nrine 

Resnlf 

1 

Conjugated myelokentric 

! 

A j 

3 

liters 

8 

-h-h M. 

acid 






A-3 

2 Acid fraction 

2,5 

-h “ 


! ** 

2 Neutral 

15 

20 

++ “ 

Negative 


B-l 

fraction 

1 

8 

+ M. 


B-4 

3 

8 

-f- " 


it 

4 

8 

+ “.A-hM. 

Conjugated Ijunphokentric 

A 

2 Acid fraction 

4.5 

-f L., -1-1- L. 

acid 


2 Neutral 

4.5 

Negative 


m 

fraction 

1 

10 

-1-+L. 



3 

10 

++ “.+++L. 

Material from Hodgkin’s 


1 

2 

++ H. 

disease 






B 

1 

4 

-f-k “ 


* See the foot-note to Tatle I. 


washings were no longer acid to Congo red paper, dried over sodium 
sulfate, and distilled. The residue from the ether was given to guinea pigs. 

2. Fractionation of Hydrolysis Product — The ethereal extract from 
Method 1 was separated into acidic and neutral material by extracting the 
ether with 5 per cent sodium carbonate solution. The alkaline layer was 
acidified and extracted with ether; this contained the acid fraction. 

3. Allxdine Hydrolysis — ^The adsorbates and other Products A and B 
were heated in 100 cc. of 2 per cent potassium hydroxide for J hour on 
the steam bath. The solution was cooled, acidified to Congo red paper, and 
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extracted Avith ether. The ethereal solution Avas Avashed, dried, and 
distilled. 

4. Vigorous Acid Hydrolysis — In one experiment, Product B-4 from 20 
liters of urine Avas taken up in 10 cc. of AA'ater. After the addition of 
47 cc. of 2 N sulfuric acid, the mixture aa'os autoclaAmd for 1 hour at 122° 
and 16 pounds pressure. After cooling, it aa'US extracted Avith ether. The 
ethereal solution Avas Avashed thoroughly Avith AA'ater, dried, and distilled, 
giAdng 70 mg. of residue. 

The products from the ether extracts of the A'arious hydrolysis mixtures 
AA’ere not soluble in AA'ater. The doses shoAA'n in Tables II and III Avere 
30 to 100 mg. The material Avas diluted AA’ith normal butyl succinate to 
0.5 cc. for each animal. Each dose had a Amlume of 0.1 cc. 

Residts vnih Urine from Patients with Chronic Lymphoid Leucemia and 
Other Diseases — ^The method described for the purification and hydrolysis 
of the conjugated myelokentric acid Avas extended AA-ithout change to 
material from the urine of patients Avith chronic lymphoid leucemia and 
Hodgkin’s disease. The urine of one patient Avith monocytic leucemia Avas 
also used. The various preparations are shoAA'n in Tables I to III. 

The residue from the extraction Avith 50 per cent ethanol Avas not actiA'e 
except in high doses, but the alcoholic solution from the precipitation 
shoAA'ed activity (Table II). The hydrolysis of Product A from urine in 
l 3 anphoid leucemia by Method 1 AAms incomplete. In one experiment, 
active material Avas recovered from the aqueous hydrolysis mixture after 
extraction Avith ether by adsorbing on benzoic acid (dose, 4.5 liters of urine). 
The conjugated material Avas thus not destroyed by heating AA’ith acid, but 
only partially hydrolyzed. 


DISCUSSION 

The purification method for the AA'ater-soluble materials, described above, 
is adapted from a procedure used by Gurin et al. (10) for the purification of 
gonadotropic hoimone. Extraction AA'ith 50 per cent ethanol effects an 
enormous purification, since nearly all the crude adsorbate remains in the 
residue. Thus, 200 liters of urine gave 55 gm. of Product A, and only 
2 gm. of Product B-2. 

After the hydrolysis of the Avater-soluble material AA'ith acid or alkali, 
activity Avas recovered in the acid fraction of the ether-soluble hydrolysis 
products, suggesting that myelokentric and lymphokentric acids Avere 
responsible for the biological effect of the Avater-soluble materials, in AA’hich 
they must exist as prosthetic groups. HoAA'evcr, there Avas a diminution 
in activity after hydrolysis; this may be caused by the presence of addi- 
tional Avater-soluble active substances, or merely by a poor yield in the 
hydrolysis of the conjugates, A poor yield in the hydrolysis of conjugated 
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products like pregnanediol glucuronide has been reported frequentlj* (11). 
It is probable that the conjugated m5'elokentric acid is a more complex 
material, since it does not dialyze (8). However, the work reported here 
does not eliminate the possibility that other active water-soluble substances 
are present as well as conjugated myelokentric acid. 

The production of le.sions of the “Hodgkin’s 13116” nith mixtures of 
m3'elokentric and lymphokentric acids (1, 2) has been duplicated with the 
water-soluble materials. This confirms the results with the extracts of the 
urine of patients with 15’mphoid leucemia in indicating the e.xistence of a 
conjugated ]3Tnphokentric acid. Our purification methods, h'ke those of 
Heinle et al., were worked out with myelokentric acid and were then 
extended without change to lymphokentric acid. It is not surprising that 
l3mphokentrio acid has been found in rejected fractions, for e.xample the 
alcoholic solution from the purified conjugate. Additional work is neces- 
sary with the object of finding a purification method adapted solely' to 
the concentration of lymphokentric acid, free and conjugated. 

SUMSURY 

1. Myelokentric and lymphokentric acids, which cause the proliferation 
of cells of the leucopoietic system, occur in urine as the prosthetic groups 
of water-soluble conjugates. 

2. The water-soluble conjugates have been partially purified and 
hy'drolyzed. 
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A COm^NBENT MICEOTITRATION METHOD FOR THE 
ESTIMATION OF AMINO ACIDS* 

Br ALBERT E. SOBEL, ALBERT HIBSCHMAN', aot LOTTIE BESMAN 

{From the Division of Biochemistry and the Pediatric Research Laboratory, 

The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, New York) 

(Received for publication, July 2, 1915) 

This paper presents a convenient micromethod for the estimation of 
amino acids, based on the reaction with ninhydrin. The ammonia formed 
in this reaction is determined, after elimination of the interference from 
ninhydrin with superoxol, by addition of saturated potassium hydroxide, 
aeration, and titration with standard acid. 

The application of the reaction with ninhydrin is one of the most spedfic 
methods for the estimation of amino acids, as the presence of an amino 
group in the a position to a carboxyl group is required. Van Slyke and his 
coworkers have studied this reaction for the determination of amino acids. 
They pointed out that with most amino acids carbon dioxide, ammonia, 
and aldehydes, among other products, are evolved, proline and hydroxy- 
proline being exceptions. Thus, it should be possible to estimate amino 
acids by measurement of the carbon dio.xide, ammonia, or aldehydes. They 
have developed the method by measurement of the carbon dio)dde evolved, 
either manometrically or titrimetricaUy, the manometric method being 
preferred (1-4). MaoFadyen (5) published a method based on the ninhydrin 
reaction, in which the ammonia formed is measured manometrically or 
titrimetrically. He stated that special precautions must be taken in order 
to obtain quantitative results, and, even so, low values are obtained with 
certain amino acids. The ammonia, if allowed to react with the ninhydrin 
above pH 4.0, forms a stable blue comple.x and cannot be quantitatively 
recovered. MacFadyen prevented this by carrying out the reaction at 
pH 2.5 or lower, and then, before adding alkali, removed the ninhydrin 
by precipitation with hydrogen sulfide as hydrindantin. Quantitative 
results were not obtained with some amino acids, notably glycine, alanine, 
tryptophane, proline, and hydroxyproline, indicating that the ammonia 
may also be bound by certain breakdown products of some amino acids 
besides ninhydrin itself. 

We had been working on this problem apparently simultaneously with 
MacFadyen. Similar difficulties were e.xperienced, but the method of 
solving them is quite different. The entire determination is carried out in 
one vessel, and there are no quantitative transfers e.xcept for the aeration. 

* Presented before the meeting of the American Society of Biolo^cal Chemista 
held in absentia, 1945 (Federation Proc., 4, 92 (1945)). 
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The amino acids are allowed to react with ninh 3 ’’drin at pH 2.5 in a micro 
aeration tube, and then the excess ninhydrin is destroyed by heating the 
solution after the addition of a few drops of 30 per cent hydrogen peroxide. 
The tubes are set up for aeration, and saturated KOH is added. The aera- 
tion and titration of ammonia are performed as described by Sobel, Mayer, 
and Gottfried (6) except that the period of aeration is 40 minutes. By this 
method, quantitative results were obtained on most of the eighteen amino 
acids tested. 

Reagents — 

Caprylic alcohol, saturated with thymol. 

Ninhydrin. 

Buffer solution. A 10 per cent solution of solid citrate buffer of pH 2.5, 
made by mixing 2.06 gm. of trisodium citrate and 19.15 gm. of citric acid 
( 1 ). 

Hydrogen peroxide, 30 per cent, Merck’s superoxol. 

Saturated KOH. To a cylinder containing water covered with a thick 
layer of mineral oil, X^OH is added until the solution is saturated. It is 
allowed to stand for a few da 3 ’-s, and the clear solution is carefully aspirated 
into a Pyrex bottle or flask containing a lajmr of mineral oil about 1 inch 
thick to offer protection from atmospheric CO5. 

Indicator. 10 parts of 0.1 per cent bromocresol green and 1 to 2 parts 
of 0.1 per cent methyl red in 95 per cent alcohol. 

2 per cent boric acid with indicator. 20 gm. of boric acid are diluted 
to a liter with distilled water, and 20 ml. of indicator solution are added. 

Standard 0.0714 n hj^drochloric or sulfuric acid. 

Apparatus — 

Micro aeration apparatus and capillary micro burette as described by 
Sobel, Mayer, and Gottfried (6). 

Calibrated glass spoon to deliver 50 mg. of ninhydrin, made as shonm in 
Fig. 4 of Van Slyke and Folch (7). 

Procedure 

1 mi of solution containing 20 to 100 7 of carboxyl nitrogen is transferred 
to an aeration tube, and 0.3 ml. of buffer and 50 mg. of ninhydrin are 
added. The final pH should be about 2.4 to 2.6. The solutions are mixed 
and the tubes are put in a boiling water bath for 10 minutes. At the end 
of 2 minutes heating, they are withdrawn momentarily and shaken to 
dissolve and distribute the ninhydrin evenly. At the end of 10 minutes, 
3 drops of 30 per cent hydrogen peroxide are added, and the tubes are 
shaken and then placed in the boiling water bath for an additional 3 
minutes. The tubes are then set up for aeration, as described in the paper 
of Sobel, Mayer, and Gottfried (6). 1 ml. of saturated potassium hydroxide 

is added to each tube, and the solutions are aerated for 40 minutes. The 
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ammonia is trapped in 1.5 ml. of the 2 per cent boric acid-indicator mixture, 
and is titrated with 0.0714 x hydrochloric acid with a capillary micro 
burette. 

Ml. acid X 1000 = micrograms amino acid nitrogen 
DISCUSSIOX 

Reaclion with Ninhydrin — A reaction time of 10 instead of 7 minutes 
is given, as our ninhydrin reaction mixture contains 1 3 rather than 1 ml., 
as described in the Van Slyke procedure (1). 5 minutes heating gave low- 
results. It was more convenient for the authors to add the buffer as a 
solution, but the original method of adding solid buffer can be followed. 

Dcslniclion of Ninhydnn—A method of destroj-ing ninhydrin w hich would 
not necessitate a quantitative transfer w as sought. Several ketone reagents 
(i.e. the h 3 'drazines) were tried without good results. Potassium per- 
manganate gave improved results, but the recovery of ammonia was not 
quite quantitative. Superoxol was then tried, and inasmuch as quantita- 
tive results were obtained, no other compounds were investigated. 

Aeralion—The strength of tlie alkali u^ed for the aeration is of paramoimt 
importance. Saturated pota«sium carbonate, concentrations of sodium 
hydroxide up to saturated, and concentrations of potassium hj'drox-ide less 
than that specified all gave j'ields of nitrogen less than C)uantitati\ e. It is 
important that the saturated pota«sium hj-droxide be protected from carbon 
dioxide; should appreciable amounts of potassium carbonate be formed, 
quantitative results will not be obtained. Apparentlj', the function of the 
alkali is not mereh- a simple liberation of ammonia, but may serx-e to break 
up a complex formed between ammonia and the oxidation products of 
ninhydrin and other materials present. The alkali alone, howex'er, is not 
effectix e. Without prior treatment with hj-drogen peroxide low jields of 
anunonia are obtained. 

The time of aeration recommended by Sobel, iMaj-er, and Gottfried (6) 
for the micro aeration procedure was increased from 20 to 40 minutes be- 
cause it was noticed that the liberation of ammonia took place at a slower 
rate in the present procedure. 

Interferences — It is suggested that in applying this method in the presence 
of compounds rich in amide or imide groups a blank be run containing the 
sample, but without ninhydrin, because rmder the conditions of the analysis 
a small amount of ammonia might be split off and introduce a positive error. 
None of the nitrogen from the amino acids tested is liberated without the 
treatment with ninhydrin, except for cystine and cysteine. Here the blank 
was 10 to 12 per cent of the ammonia released. 

Results 

Quantitative results xvere obtained with most of the eighteen amino 
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tained bj’’ other methods. The average devdation from the mean was 1.3 
per cent for those results in which the yields were 96 per cent of the theo- 
retical or over (Table I). The average deviation from the mean was 2.5 
per cent for the other amino acids. The over-all average deviation of the 
mean was 1.6 per cent. Low results were obtained -with hydroxyproline, 
tryptophane, cysteine, and cystine. Considering their chemical structure, 
proline and hydrox 3 ^proline would not be expected to give quantitative 
results by this method. The reaction of ninhydrin is not quantitative 

Table I 

Eslimalion of Individual Amino Acids by Various Methods 


The results are given in atoms of N per mole of amino acids X 100. 


Ammo acid 

Authors’ 

method* 

Manometrlc 
COj method, 
pH 2.S (l)t 

MacFadyen 

NHi 

method (5)t 


99.8 

100 

90 

Argiriine 

99.4 

100 

100 


98.8 

200 

98 

Glutamic ** 

101.4 

100 

97 

Glycine 

100.2 

95 

86 

Histidine 

100.6 

100 

99 

Leucine 

99.4 

100 

Lysine 

99.5 

105 

100 (pH 1) 

Methionine 

96.0 

100 

Phenylalanine 

97.0 

100 


Serine 

100.0 

100 

1 

Threonine 

98.2 

100 


Tyrosine 

97.6 

100 


Valine 

100.0 

100 


Cysteine 

75.0 


Cystine (0.5 mole) 

73.0 

95 


Hydroxyproline 

28.8 

100 

0 

Tryptophane 

50.0 

90 

34 



* The samples contained 50 y of amino acid nitrogen. 

t The samples contained 480 to 800 y of amino acid nitrogen (personal communica- 
tion from Dr. D. D. Van Slyke). 

t The samples contained 1000 to 1500 y of amino acid nitrogen (4). 

vith tryptophane at pH 2.5 by the Van Slyke method (1), but our results 
’■e still lower, although higher than by the MacFadyen method (5). There 
also a tendency for cystine to give low results when allowed to react vith 
xlnhydrin at pH 2.5, but here also our results are lower than by the COj 
method. Methionine gives practically quantitative results, suggesting that 
it is possible that the low results mth cystine and cysteine are due to some 
influence of the — SH and — S — S — linkage adjacent to the amino group. 
Increased time of reaction TOth ninhydrin did not improve the low re- 
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suits. Increased time of aeration did not improve the results appreciably, 
but increased the blank for cystine and cysteine to 15 to 16 per cent of the 
ammonia released. 

On the whole, this method gives better results than the hlacFadyen 
ammonia method, and in man}' cases as good as those obtained by the 
gasometric CO 2 method. It is to be noted that our method was worked 
out on 50 7 quantities, whereas the results reported in Table I for the Van 
Slyke CO 2 method were worked out on at least 10 to 15 times as much car- 
boxyl nitrogen, ' and the MacFadyen method on at least 20 times as mubh, 
although the CO 2 method can be applied to as little as 40 7 of carboxyl 
nitrogen. 

It may be mentioned that l}'sme, a diamino acid, and arginine, with a 
guanidino group, give off onl}' their carboxyl nitrogen as ammonia in this 
reaction. In the case of aspartic acid, the gasometric CO* method gives 
double the value, whereas the present method gives the correct value. 

It is our intention to adapt this method to smaller quantities, and then to 
apply it to the estimation of amino acids in blood. It is simple and con- 
venient to perform and suitable for mass analysis. 

We wish to thank Dr. D. F. Robertson of Merck and Company, Inc., 
for samples of some of the amino acids used. 

SUMILAHT 

A micromethod for the estimation of amino acids is described, whereby 
the a-amino nitrogen is split off with ninhydrin and determined as ammonia. 
The interference of ninhydrin -ntth the liberation of ammonia is eliminated 
■\vith the use of superoxol and subsequent aeration with concentrated KOH. 
All reactions are carried out in one vessel, from which the ammonia is 
finally aerated over into boric acid and titrated with standard acid, with 
a capillary micro burette. Quantitative results were obtained with four- 
teen out of eighteen of the amino acids tested. The method is rapid, and a 
large number of determinations can be carried out simultaneously. 
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THE EFFECT OF PARATHYROID EXTRACT UPON THE 
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(Received for publication, August 8, 1945) 

The purpose of this investigation has been to determine the effect of 
exogenous parathjToid hormone on the distribution, retention, and excre- 
tion of radiostrontium in the normal rat, with the idea that such informa- 
tion should be helpful in arriving at a clearer conception of the mechanism 
of action of parath3Toid hormone. Obviously more pertinent information 
should be obtained bj' studying the effect of parathjToid e.xtract on the 
metabolism of Ca“, the radioactive isotope of an element uith which the 
phj’siological activity of parath3Toid hormone is intimatel3' associated. 
However, two handicaps restrict the use of Ca“ that do not appl3' to Sr*’. 
The yield of Ca<® is reported to be low (1), and according to Pecher (2) 
determinations of its actmty are e.xtremely time-consuming. 

A close analog3' hi the metabolism of radioactive calcium and radioactive 
strontium has been shown in the tracer studies reported b3’ Pecher (2). 
He found that although the retention of administered radiocalcium is 
higher than that of radiostrontium, the distribution of the two isotopes in 
the different tissues is veiy^ similar, the most striking Eimilarit3" being the 
high Uptake b3^ the skeleton. Furthermore, Pecher has shoum that intra- 
venousl3' or subcutaneously injected radiostrontium, like radiocalcium, is 
e.xcreted in both the urine and the feces. 

The data reported in this paper indicate that parathyroid e.xtract affects 
the distribution, retention, and excretion of radiostrontium in the normal 
rat b3’^ acting on the phosphorus metabolism. 

llXPERrMEXT.4 E 

The 3'oung adult rats which were used in these e.xperiments were reared 
on a diet consisting of Purina fox chow, supplemented by greens and beef 
heart once weekl3^ In the first series of e.xperiments (Table I) the ani- 
mals received the stock diet throughout the experimental periods, but in 
the second series of experiments (Table II) the animals were denied food 
during the 24 hour e.xpeiimental period. In most instances the experimen- 

* A preUminar 3 ' report of this work has been published {Federation Proc., 3, 63 
(1941)). 
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tal animal and its control were litter mates of the same sex, and approxi 
mately the s^e weight. 

Each of the first nine experimental animals (Table I) received a subcuta- 
neous injection of 5 ml. (500 Hanson imits) of parathjToid extract (Lilly). 
1 hour later each e.xperimental animal and its control received an intraperi- 
toneal injection of 0.5 ml. of a solution of 2 mg. of Sr (as SrClj) containing 
either approximately 3 or 15 microcuries. 

The last ten experimental animals (Table I) and their controls were also 
treated as described above, but 24 hours before the injections each experi- 

Table II 

Effect of Phosphate Injections on Retention of Radiostrontium 

All values are expressed as the per cent of administered radiostrontium recovered. 
E represents the e.xperimental animal, C the control. 


Rat No. 

Weight 

Treatment 

Feaurt 

pcrga. 

Kidcey* 

per ga* 

E-20 

grt. 

259 

4 subcutaneous injections, hourly, 1 ml . POj buffer;* 


0.112 



immediately after 4th injection, 2 mg. labeled 
Sr intraperitoneally 



C-20 

242 

2 mg. labeled Sr intraperitoneally 


0.038 

E-21 

210 

20 min. before administration of 2 mg. labeled Sr, 

2.39 

0.035 



5 ml. PO« buffer subcutaneously 



C-21 

209 

2 mg. labeled Sr intraperitoneally 

2.11 

0.019 

E-22 

323 

3 hrs. before administration of 2 mg. labeled Sr, 5 

0.73 

0.041 



ml. of PO( buffer subcutaneously 



C-22 

320 

2 mg. labeled Sr intraperitoneally 

0.62 

0.013 

E-23 

270 

4 hrs. after administration of 2 mg. labeled Sr, 2 

2.51 

0.310 


i 

ml. of a PO* Eolutionf subcutaneously 



C-23 

260 

2 mg. labeled Sr intraperitoneally 

2.17 

0.029 

E-24 

307 

3 hrs. after administration of 2 mg. labeled Sr, 5 

1.19 

0.211 



ml. PO, buffer subcutaneously 



C-24 

313 

2 mg. labeled Sr intraperitoneally 

0.81 

0.036 


* Phosphate buffer, pH 6.8, P content 1.25 mg. per ml. 
t Solution of Na-HPO,, P content 3.5 mg. per ml. 


mental animal received a subcutaneous injection of 5 ml. of parathjToid 
e.xtract. At the end of the desired period, measured from the time of 
administration of the labeled Sr, each anim al was anesthetized and sacrificed 
by draving blood as completely as possible. In those instances in which 
sufBcient blood was obtained, the determination of serum Ca was made (3), 
in addition to the estimation of radiostrontium. 

The mea^rement of radioactivity in the tissue samples and excreta from 
the animals which received 15 microcuries was made with a Lauritsen elec- 
troscope. The preparation of the tissue samples and the collection and 
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preparation of the excreta for the measurement of radioactivity have been 
described in a previous publication (4). 

The measurement of radioactivity in the tissue samples of the animals 
which received 3 microcuries was made with our scale-of-sixteen Geiger- 
Miiller counter.* In the preparation of the samples, 1 ml. of an appropri- 
ately diluted acid solution of the ashed sample was transferred to a piece of 
photographie blotting paper (12 X 24 mm.) on a glass plate. After drying 
at low temperature, the paper was fastened to the plate by a layer of scotch 
tape. The sample was then mounted in a fixed position 1.5 mm. below the 
counter tube, and a sufficient number of counts recorded so that the prob- 
able error in the measurement of activity did not exceed 3 per cent. In 
most instances the determination of activity of the experimental sample or 
its control immediately followed the other. During each 4 hour period of 
activity measurements, the counts produced by standard samples, mounted 
in the same manner as the samples prepared from the various tissues, were 
recorded. The standard^ represented suitable aliquots of the labeled Sr 
used for the injections. From these data, after correction for background 
counts, the per cent of the administered radiostrontium recovered in the 
sample was calculated. 

A constant /3-ray source was used to check the sensitivity of the Geiger 
counter.* 


liesuUs 

Blood — 24 hours after the administration of 2 mg. of Sr, containing either 
3 or 16 microcuries, the mean specific content of radiostrontium in the blood 
of five of the eight rats (Table I) which received 5 ml. of parathyroid ex- 
tract was twice the mean specific content of radiostrontium in the blood of 
their controls. 48 hours after the administration of 2 mg. of Sr, containing 
3 microcuries, the specific content of radiostrontium in the blood of an 
experimental animal that received 5 ml. of parathyroid extract was approxi- 
mately the same as that of its control. 

Judging from the weights of the animals of the first group (Table I), and 
the relatively enormous single dose of parathyroid extract that must be 
employed to elevate the seiaim Ca of the rat as compared to the dog, 5 ml. of 
parathyroid extract may not have produced a detectable increase in the 
serum Ca of some of the animals. That this amount of parathyroid ex- 
tract was not without some effect on the serum Ca of the animals of this 
group was indicated by a serum Ca of 13.1 mg. per cent in one of the 

* We are highly indebted to Dr. J. R. Dunning and Mr. H. A. Glassford of the De- 
partment of Physios of Columbia University for the construction of the apparatus. 

“ We should like to thank Dr. R. D. Evans of the Department of Physics of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for supplying the constant /3-rny source. 
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animals, weight 24C gm., from B'hich suflScicnt blood B'as obtained for the 
determination of Ca as rYell as radiostrontium. 

In five of the animals (Table I) treated with 2 X 5 ml. of parathyroid 
extract and 2 mg. of Sr, containing 15 microcuries, the mean specific con- 
tent of radiostrontium in the blood at the 24 hour interrml was approxi- 
mately 30 per cent higher than that obser\’ed in the controls. The mean 
concentrations of serum Ca in these five animals and their controls were 
16.1 and 10.5 mg. per cent, respecth-ely. 

DislribiUion and Retenlion — ^At the 24 hour interval, the femurs of six of 
the eight animals (Table I) treated with 5 ml. of parathjToid e.xtract con- 
tained slightly or appreciably more radiostrohtium than the femurs of their 
respective controls, while the femurs of the other two animals contained less 
radiostrontium than their controls. The mean per cent of the adminis- 
tered radiostrontium retained per gm. in the femurs of these eight animals 
and their controls was in each instance 2.71. .\t the 48 hoyr mter\*al, the 
femurs of an animal that received 5 ml. of parathjToid extract contained 
slightly more radiostrontium than the femurs of its control. 

The femurs of seven of the eight animals (Table I) which received 2X5 
ml. of parath 3 Toid e.xtract contained slightl}’ or appreciably less radiostron- 
tium at the 24 hour intenml than their respective controls, while the femurs 
of the remaining animal of the group contained appreciabh' more radio- 
strontium than its control. The mean per cent of the administered 
radiostrontium retained per gm. in the femurs of these animals was 2.30 as 
compared with 2.70 m the femurs of the controls. At the 72 hour inteiwal, 
the mean specific content of radiostrontium in the femurs of two animals 
which had been injected with 2X5 ml. of parathjToid extract was the same 
as that of their controls. 

Exceedinglj' small amounts of radiostrontium were detected in the skele- 
tal muscle, liver, heart, lungs, and adrenals of several animals which re- 
ceived 3 microcuries, and which were sacrificed after 24 hours. From two 
rats, treated with 5 ml. of parathjToid extract, samples of muscle contained 
approximately 0.007 per cent of the administered radiostrontium per gm., 
and the whole livers contained approximatelj' 0.003 per cent per gm. 
Amounts of radiostrontium corresponding closelj’ to the above were found 
in the muscle and livers of the controls. The amounts of radiostrontium 
detected in the livers of four of the animals which received 2X5 ml, of 
parathjToid extract were of the same order as the amounts detected in the 
controls, but the skeletal muscle of these four hormone-treated animals 
appeared to have retained considerablj’ more radiostrontium than the 
skeletal muscle of the controls. The mean per cent of the radiostrontium 
retained per gm. in the muscle of the experimental animals was 0.037 as 
compared with 0.007 in the controls. In the heart, lungs, .and adrenals of 
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these four hormone-treated animals, the mean per cent of the administered 
radiostrontium retained per gm. was 0.012, 0.031, and 0.039, respectively, 
as compared with 0.007, 0.012, and 0.023 in the corresponding tissues of the 
controls. 

At the 24 hour interval, the amount of radiostrontium retained in the 
kidneys of the animals (Table I) treated with 5 ml. of parathyroid extract 
was small and variable, and only slightly suggestive of a greater retention 
than that seen in the controls. However, the effect of parathyroid extract 
on the retention of radiostrontium in the kidneys of the animals which re- 
ceived 2X5 ml. of parathyroid extract is clearly evident. It will be noted 
(Table I) that at the 24 hour interval the kidneys of these animals contained 
from 20 to 30 times as much radiostrontium as the kidneys of the controls. 

Urinary Excretion — ^The mean per cent of administered radiostrontium 
recovered in the urine of the animals (Table I) treated with 5 ml. of para- 
thyroid extract is only slightly greater than the control value. On the 
other hand, the animals which received 2X5 ml. of parathyroid extract 
excreted on the average almost twice as much radiostrontium as their con- 
trols. One animal of the group excreted less radiostrontium than its 
control, and as previously remarked, this animal, unlike the other animals 
of the group, showed a higher specific content of radiostrontium in its fe- 
murs than its control. 

Fecal Excretion — The fecal excretion of radiostrontium by the animals 
(Table I) treated with 5 ml. of parathyroid extract was only slightly less 
than that of their controls. 

The animals which received 2X5 ml. of parathyroid extract passed very 
few feces, and the contents of the large intestine in some of these animals 
contained much more radiostrontium than was found in the large intestine 
of the controls. As will be observed in Table I, the mean per cent of 
radiostrontium excreted in the collected feces was markedly less than that 
of the controls. These experimental animals showed marked lethargy, 
anorexia, and abstinence from water during the latter part of the experi- 
mental period. 

Effect of Injected Phosphates on Retention of Radiostrontium in Femurs and 
Kidneys — 3 hours after the intraperitoneal injection of 2 mg. of Sr, contain- 
ing 3 microcuries, the amounts of radiostrontium detected in the tissues of 
a rat, Aveight 200 gm., were in per cent per gm. as folloAvs : blood 0.021, liver 
0.049, muscle 0.060, kidneys 0.220, and femurs 4.72. 

The distribution pattern presented bj'^ the above values suggested that 
it should be possible to influence the retention of radiostrontium by increas- 
ing the flowpf inorganic phosphate into the blood shortly before or after the 
injection of the labeled Sr. Accordingly, inorganic phosphate w’as admin- 
istered subcutaneously to each of five rats (Table II) before or after the 
usual dose of labeled Sr. 
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The animals were sacrificed 24 hours after the administration of the 
labeled Sr, and the femurs and kidneys examined for their content of radio- 
strontium. The femurs of Eat E-20 were not examined, but in each of the 
other experimental animals the specific content of radiostrontium in the 
femurs exceeded the control value. 

The kidneys of the phosphate-injected animals (Table II) contained from 
2 to 10 times the amount of radiostrontium found in the kidneys of their 
respective controls. The greatest retention of radiostrontium in the kid- 
neys is seen in Eat E-23, which received 7 mg. of P in the form of a solution 
of NajHPOi. A necroas developed at the site of injection and may have 
retarded the absorption of the phosphate and thus increased its effective- 
ness, or the alkalinizing action of the phosphate solution or its higher 
content of P may have favored the retention of the radiostrontium. 

DISCUSSION 

It would seem that the inorganic P level of the blood of the phosphate- 
injected animals (Table 11) was elevated for a short time bj' the extra P, and 
that the assimilation of radiostrontium by the bones was thereby promoted. 
In any case, the femurs of these animals showed a higher retention of 
radiostrontium than their controls. It also appears that the simultaneous 
passage of an e.xcess of inorganic phosphate and radiostrontium into the 
kidneys of these animals led to the marked retention of radiostrontium in 
the kidneys of some of the animals. Smith and Elvove (6) correlated the 
change in the serum Ca level vith the change in the serum P level in rabbits 
under the influence of irradiated ergosterol, and concluded that an ele%’’ation 
in serum P as well as serum Ca is essential for calcification in the soft tissues. 
In their opinion the process by which calcification occurred in the soft tissues 
of their animals is not essentially different from that of normal ossification. 

In a previous publication (4), it was shown in young adult rats, weights 
199 to 254 gm., treated with 5 ml. of parathyroid extract 1 hour before the 
intraperitoneal injection of labeled P, that the effect of parath 5 Toid e.xtract 
was manifested within an hour by a greater accumulation of radiophospho- 
rus in the liver and kidneys than that seen in the controls. Furthermore 
during the first 8 hours of the experimental period the specific content of 
radiophosphorus in the femurs of these animals did not decrease more 
rapidly than that of the controls, despite the frequency of a greater urinary 
excretion of radiophosphorus. However, soon after the 8 hour interval 
there was apparently an accelerated movement of radiophosphorus from the 
bones, since at the 24 hour interval the specific content of P” in the femurs 
of the experimental animals was about 20 per cent less than that of their 
controls. The results in Table I indicate that the injection of 5 ml. of 
parathyroid e.xtract, 1 hour before the intraperitoneal injection of labeled 
Sr, although most probably increasing the movement of P into the liver and 
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kidneys, usually did not produce changes in the blood or in the metabolism 
of the bone that affected the capacity of the latter to assimilate or retain the 
radiostrontium. 

In the animals (Table I) injected with 5 ml; of parathyroid extract 24 
hours before the injection of the second dose of 5 ml. and the labeled Sr, the 
action of the second dose of parathyroid extract most probably increased 
the movement of P as well as Sr and Ca into the kidneys. In seven of the 
eight animals sacrificed 24 hours after the administration of the radiostron- 
tium, there seemed to have been a lower uptake or a decreased retention of 
radiostrontium by the femurs, and a shift in the excretion of some of the 
radiostrontium from the feces to the urine. It would appear that in the 
first few hours following the injection of the second dose of parathyroid 
extract a rapid urinar^'^ excretion of Sr (and Ca) and P was accompanied by 
a slowly rising semm Ca. Apparently it was during this period that the 
simultaneous passage of an excess of phosphorus and radiostrontium into 
the kidneys led to the marked retention of radiostrontium in these organs. 
Furthermore the radiostrontium appears to have been retained in such a 
form in the kidneys that it slowlj’' disappeared, presumably by removal in 
the urine. 

A high specific content of radiostrontium in the kidneys was an invariable 
consequence of the administration of 2 X 5 ml. of parathyroid extract, but 
the retention of radiostrontium in the femurs of the experimental animals 
(Table I) at the 24 hour inteiwal was not always appreciably less than that 
of the controls. At the 24 hour interval the femurs of one experimental 
animal of the group contained 24 per cent more radiostrontium than the 
femurs of its control, and the amount of radiostrontium recovered in the 
urine of this animal was 21 per cent less than the amount recovered in the 
urine of the control. Both of these effects of parathyroid extract on the 
radiostrontium may be e.xplained on the assumption that the action of the 
second dose of parathyroid extract, supeiimposed on the effects of the first 
dose, rapidl}’’ resulted in an increased urinary e.xcretion of P which was 
closely followed by an abrupt rise in serum inorganic P. In their early work 
on parathyroid hormone, Collip and coworkers (6) were first to obsen'^e that, 
when a certain critical level in the serum Ca is reached after the administra- 
tion of parathyroid extract, the serum inorganic P tends to rise abruptly- 
The results observed in our phosphate-injected animals (Table II) indicate 
that an abrupt rise in the serum inorganic P, coinciding with the presence of 
an excess of radiostrontium in the blood, should result in an increased up- 
take of radiostrontium by the bones, thus diverting to the bones some of the 
radiostrontium which otherwise would have been excreted during the first 
24 hours. 
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SUMMARY 

The percentage of labeled strontium has been determined in the tissues 
and excreta of untreated rats and in rats treated with parath3Toid extract 
after the intraperitoneal injection of a single dose of SrCli, containing 
radioactive strontium. 

1. One injection of 5 ml. (500 Hanson units) of parathjToid extract 
usuallj" produced no effect upon the retention of radiostrontium in the fe- 
murs or the soft tissues, or in the excretion of radiostrontium, that was 
obsen-able 24 hours after the administration of the labeled Sr. 

2. The injection of 5 ml. of parathyroid extract 24 hours before the injec- 
tion of an additional 5 ml. and the labeled Sr usuallj' resulted in (o) a de- 
creased retention of radiostrontium in the femurs, (b) a decreased fecal 
excretion of radiostrontium, (c) an increased urinary e.xcretion of radio- 
strontiiun, and (d) a marked retention of radiostrontiiun in the kidneys. 

The author is greatlj- indebted to Professor E. O. Lawrence, director, and 
to Dr. Joseph G. Hamilton, and the rest of the staff of the Radiation 
Laboratory of the University of California for supplying the radiostrontium 
used in these e.xperiments. This work was also greatly aided by a grant 
from the Ella Sachs Plotz Foundation, and bj’ a gift of parathyroid extract 
from Eli Lilly and Companj". 
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THE EFFECT OF DOSE AND NUTRITn''E STATE ON KIDNEY 
ARGINASE AFTER STEROID STIMULATION* 
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Dentistry, The Unirersity of Rochester, Rochester, Kew York) 

(Received for publication, August 23, 1945) 

It has been demonstrated in this laboratorj' (1) that many steroid 
hormones increased and a few decreased the ar^nase activit}’ of the kidney 
but did not affect that of the liver or intestine. A comparison of the 
results obtained nith the various steroids suggested that the change in 
arginase activity of the kidney might be related to the rate of stimulation 
of kidney growth and amount of steroid absorbed. 

Method 

Pellets — The steroids’ were made into cylindrical pellets of about 14 
mg., diameter 2.7 mm. and height about 2.7 mm., by means of a hand 
press designed in this laboratory. The amount of steroid absorbed was 
increa-^ed by implanting two or more pellets and decreased by mixing 4\ith 
cholesterol in various proportions (2, 3). The amoimt of steroid absorbed 
was determined by multiphnng the decrease in pellet weight by the per 
cent of steroid incorporated into the pellet (3).- 

Animals ’ — Mice of the highlj' inbred Murrey-Little dba strain were 
castrated under ether anesthesia at 16.0 to 19.5 gm. of body weight. They 
were fed Purina fo.v chow checkers. 

Duration of Experiments — The steroid pellets were implanted subcu- 
taneouslj' 30 da}'s after castration and allowed to remain in situ for 30 
days. Testosterone propionate was studied also at 10 da3's of treatment. 

Autopsy — ^The mice were fasted for 24 hours and then killed bj* decapita- 
,tion. The pellets were removed, washed in distilled water, and dried in 
a desiccator over calcium chloride. The kidneys were removed, weighed 
on a Roller Smith torsion balance, and placed in a heayj' walled PjTe-x 

• This investigation was aided by grants from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation 
and the Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc, 

’ The steroids were generously provided by the Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc., through the courtesy of Dr. E. Oppenheimer and Dr. C. R. Scholz. Many of 
the steroids were prepimed specially for this and related studies. The testosterone 
propionate was provided as perandren and the IT-methyltestosterone as metandren. 

’Kochakian, C. D., unpublished. 

’The mice were provided by the Biological Station, Springville, Kew York, 
through the courtesy of S. G. Warner. 
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tube containing 5 ml. of cold redistilled water. The organs were homogen- 
ized (1) and enough water was added to give a dilution of 40 ml. of water 
per gm. of kidney. 

Arginase Dcterminaiion * — The arginasc activity was determined by pipet- 
ting 1 ml. of the homogenized kidney tissue into the .substrate mixture, 
described by Lightbody (4) but set at pH 9.4, and incubating for G hours 
in a water bath at 37°. The reaction was ended by adding 1 ml. of 0.3 n 
hydrochloric acid and placing the tube in a boiling water bath for 5 minutes. 
The urea was converted to ammonium carbonate by means of urease, and 
the ammonia aerated into 10 ml. of 2 per cent boric acid and titrated mth 
0.01500 N hydrochloric acid. The indicator of Ma and Zuazaga was used 
(5). The number of ml. of hydrochloric acid was converted to arginase 
units from a graph prepared aceording to Edlbacher and Rothler (6). 

Blank determinations were made by carr3dng out the above procedure 
except for the incubation period. 


Resiills 

Castration — As in the prcA'ious study (1), ca.stration did not affect the 
total amount of arginase of the kidney but did increase the amount per 
gm. of tissue (Table I). The amount of enz3Tne in both groups of animals 
is slightly but proportionately less than that obtained previously (1). 

Dose and Chemical Structure — Testosterone, testosterone propionate, 
androstanol-17(a)-one-3, and androstanediol-3(a),l7(a) produce a similar 
effect (Figs. 1 to 4) on arginase acti\dty of the kidney at various dose levels. 
There is at first a decrease followed by a marked and uniform increase in 
enzyme activity. If the values for the above compounds are calculated 
on a mole basis, these steroids have nearl}^ identical potencies (Fig. 5). 
Furthermore, the values for testosterone acetate-3-propionate-17 (c/. (1)) 
also fall in this group. 

A similar type of response is obtained when testosterone propionate 
pellets are allowed to remain implanted for 10 da3'’s (Fig. 6). 

17-Methyltestosterone (Fig. 7) and to a lesser extent 17-methylan- 
drostanediol-3 (a) , 17(a) (Fig. 8) alter the above pattern of response to 
dose. The presence of the 17-raethjd group in these two compounds 
causes an immediate increase in the arginase activity of the kidney with 
only a probable slight and transitory decrease at extremely low levels of 
steroid absorption. On the other hand, androstanediol-3(;9), 17(a), 
17-methylandrostanediol-3G9) , 17 (a), androstanediol-3 (a) , 17 (a) acetate-3, 
and 17-methyl-A^-androstenediol-3 (fi ) , 17(a) prolong the phase during which 
there is a decrease in enzjme activit}’’ (Fig. 9). 

* A detailed study of many factors that affect arginase activity has been made 
and will be reported in another communication. 



Table I 


Effect of Nuinlivc Stale on Increase in Kidney Arginase after Steroid Stimulation 


Xulrff 

Treatment 

So. of 

Fasting 

bodv 

weight 

Steroid 

Kid- 

Arginase 

sUle* 

mice 

absorbed 

ney 

Total 

Per 

gm. 

N. 

Xomial 

12 

g"- 

22.5 

ng. 

mg. 

414 

units 

11 

units 

27 

U. 

(1 

3 

13.9 


222 

5 

21 

N. 

Castrated 

8 

20.7 


265 

10 

38 

U. 


6 

16.1 


235 

12 

48 

N. 

Testosterone 

4 

20.8 

0.37 

419 

17 

41 

U. 

tt 

1 

16.4 

0.50 

352 

7 

21 

X. 

tt 

4 

22.4 

1.15 

507 

37 

79 

u. 

tt 

1 

17.2 

1.20 

393 

29 

B 

X. 

tt 

' 

20.6 

4.34 

468 

64 


u. 

tt 

5 

17.1 

4.40 

387 

42 

■ffll 

N. 

tt 

3 

22.4 

16.2 

543 

212 

390 

U. 

tt 


18.7 

17.8 

401 

155 

336 

X. 

“ propionate 


21.6 

2.33 

492 

36 

72 

u. 



16.3 

2.67 

362 

26 

72 

N. 

17-Methyltcstostcrone 


23.3 

0.14 

417 

25 

54 

u. 

tt 

1 

18.0 

0.12 

329 

11 

33 

X. 

tt 

6 

22.8 

4.26 

509 

122 

241 

u. 

tt 

3 

17.3 

3.54 

409 

62 

159 

X. 

17-Methylandrostanodiol-3(a), 17(a) 

5 

22.5 

3.2 

519 

98 

187 

u. 


2 

16.0 

3.8 

332 

65 

19S 

X. 

u. 

Andros tanediol-3(a) , 17(a) 

3 

22.1 

0.25 

385 

8 

23 

it 

mm 

18.9 

0.30 

282 

8 

28 

X. 

“ acetatc-3 

urn 

21.9 

2.0 

416 

8 

20 

u. 

tt 

D 

14.7 

3.2 

325 

11 

33 


*N. = normal, U. = undernutrition. 



Fio. 1. The effect of the dose of testosterone on the arginase content of the kidney 
of the castrated mouse. The kidney of the normal mouse weighs 414 mg. and has 
27 arginase units per gm. Curve 1, arginase; Curve 2, kidney. 
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Kidney Size and Arginase Aclivily — The initial decrease in arginase 
activity corresponds to the restoration of the kidney to its normal aze 



Fig. 3. The effect of the dose of androstanol-17 {ti)-one-3 on the arginase content 
of the Iddney of the castrated mouse. 



ANOHOSTANEOIOL-3<f.lT<r AaSORBEO, Mt/SODAYS 

Fig. 4. The effect of the dose of androstBnediol-3(a) , 17 (a) on the arginase content 
of the Iddney of the castrated mouse. 

except in the case of 17-methyltestosterone, 17-methylandrostanediol- 
3(a), 17 (q!), and the 10 day experiment ivith testosterone propionate (also 
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Fig. 5. A comparison of the effect of various steroid hormones on the arginaso 
content of the kidney of the mouse. The mM of steroid absorbed are multiplied by 
the molecular weight of testosterone (288). 



TESTOSTERONE PROPIONATE ABSORBED , MG./ 10 DAYS 


Fig. 6. The effect of the dose of testosterone propionate on the kidney arginase of 
the castrated mouse. These mice were treated for only 10 days. Note that the 
same amount of material absorbed in 10 days as in 30 days (Fig. 2) produces a greater 
increase in arginase without a greater increase in kidney size. 
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cf. (1)). In the case of these last three experiments the increase in arginase 
acti\'ity is ewdent before the normal kidney size has been exceeded, a- 



riG. 7. The effect of the dose of 17-methyltestosterone on the kidnej' arginase of the 
castrated mouse. Curve I, arginase; Curve 2, kidney. 



ir-USTHYL *MOROST4NEOI01.'3<.1T<C *BSOB06D. MG/30 DAYS 

Flo. 8. The effect of the dose of 17-niethylandro3tanediol.3(a),17(or) on the kidney 
arginase of the castrated mouse. 


Estradiol (l) also produces an increase in argina.se activity without a 
maximum increa.sc in kidney .size. Furthermore, the increase in arginase 
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activity continues with increase in dose long after the kidney has reached 
its maximum size. Thus it .seems that the steroids directly stimulate the 
cells to greater activity. 


ANDR0STANEDI0L-3«,I7« AC.-3 17* METHYL ANDROSTENEDIOL-3p,l7‘S 



Fig. 9. The effect of less active steroids on the kidney arginase of the castrated 
mouse. The increase in kidney size is not accompanied by an increase in arginase 
because the rate of absorption of the steroids is not rapid enough to provide the 
necessary stimulus to the cells. 

Undernuir-ilion and Arginase Aclivily — At one time during this study, 
Giving to technical difficulties, some of tlie mice did not receive the proper 
care, and were consequently in a state of undemutrition during most of 
the experimental period. The analyses of the kidneys of these animals 
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proved of interest and are presented in Table I. Even though there is 
a marked decrease in. the response of the kidnej* weight to steroid stimula- 
tion, there is nevertheless a definite increase in the arginase activity which 
on a per gm. tissue basis is slighth- less or as great as that occurring in the 
kidneys of the well fed mice. There is a smaller iucrease in total amount 
of arginase in the kidneys of the underfed mice, owing to the much smaller 
increase in kidney size. 

The kidnej's of the castrated animals and those which received ineffective 
amounts of steroids show no change in the total arginase but a slight and 
probably significant increase in arginase per gm. om'ng to the decreased 
size of the organs. 


DISCOSSIOX 

The study of the arginase content of the kidney at various dose levels 
provides further information concerning the increase in arginase actirity 
obtained b 3 ’ the implantation of single pellets of the pure steroids (1). The 
decrease in arginase acthitj' after administration of certain compounds (1) 
can be definitely attributed now to the ability of these steroids to restore 
the Iddnej' onl 3 ' to that condition easting in the normal animal. Further- 
more, the difference in arginase acth-it 3 ’ obtained among steroids which 
produced a maximum response in kidney’ size disappears when the com- 
parison is made per mole of steroid absorbed. The kidney attains a max- 
imum weight •\vith increase in dose rather quickly’ but the arginase actirity 
continues to increase. 

In the prerious report, 17-methyltestosterone and testosterone dem- 
onstrated the same ability in both 10 and 30 day’ e.xperiments to stimulate 
an increase in kidney arginase activity. It is now apparent that these 
two compounds bring about their changes in a somewhat different manner. 
The 17-methyltestosterone causes a rapid and immediate increase in 
arginase activity at extremely’ low levels, while testosterone produces an 
initial decrease followed by’ a steady and uniform increase which even- 
tually approaches the values produced by’ 17-methy’ltestosterone. This 
rapid initial increase seems to be a property of the 17-methy’l group, for 
17-methy’landrostanediol-3(a),17(a!) produces a similar, though not quite 
as marked an effect. 

The continued increase in arginase actirity mth increase in dose long 
after the kidney has attained its maximum weight response indicates that 
the size of the organ is not a complete reflection of the rate of its cellular 
metabolic processes. Even in undemutrition the arginase actirity’ per 
gm. of tissue is greatly’ increased and in proportion to the increase in 
kidney weight. 

It is of special interest that these steroid hormones affect only the 
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enzymes (“alkaline” and “acid” phosphatases (7), d-amino acid oxidase 

(8) , and arginase (1)) of the kidney and not those of the liver or intestine. 
It would seem then that the metabolic effects, c.g. protein anabolism (c/. 

(9) ), of these compounds are mediated at least in part through the kidney. 
Edlbacher (10) has suggested as a result of his extensive studies on liver 
and yeast arginase that one of the functions of this enzyme may be to 
provide suitable nitrogen forms for protein synthesis. 

One synthetic proce.ss, the fonnation of glycocyamine by the transfer 
of the amidine group of arginine to glycine, occurs in the kidney (11). 
This compound then is methylated in the liver to form creatine. Can it 
be that the increased arginase activity of the kidney noted after the admin- 
istration of the steroid hormones is related to creatine formation? Along 
this same line of thought it is interesting that the 17-methyl group has an 
accentuating effect on both arginase and creatine metaboli.sm (12). 

SUMMARY 

The increase in argina.se activity obtained in the kidne3fs of castrated 
mice treated for 30 days with various steroids implanted .subcutaneously 
as pellets is related to the amount and the chemical stmeture of the com- 
pound absorbed. Tliere is at first a decrease in arginase activity of the 
kidney whicli occurs during the phase vhen the kidney is increasing in 
size to its maximum response. This initial phase is followed by a rapid 
increase in arginase activity. These two phases are altered by the chemical 
structure of the steioid. Testosterone, testosterone propionate, andros- 
tanedioI-3(«),17(a), and androstanol-17(a)-one-3 produce almost identical 
responses per mole of steroid absorbed. The introduction of the 17-methyl 
group (l7-meth3dtestosterone and ]7-mcth3dandrostanediol-3(a),l7(a)) 
causes a rapid initial increase instead of a decrease in arginase activity, 
which then continues at a slower rate of increase until it becomes identical 
with that of the former compounds. 

Undernutrition does not affect the ability of the steroids to stimulate 
arginase activity per gm. of tissue but decreases the total increase because 
of the smaller increase in kidney size. 

It is suggested that the increased arginase activity is related to synthetic 
processes such as protein anabolism and glycocyamine formation. 
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THE MICRODETERMIIS'ATION OF lODHSTE IK BIOLOGICAL 
ilATERIALS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE COMBUS- 
TION OF SAMPLES IN THE PARR OXYGEN BOMB* 

Bt harry SPECTOR and t. s. haaiiltox 

(From the Division of Animal Kutriiion, Unirersily of Illinois, Urbana) 
(Received for publication, June 25, 1945) 

The most troublesome obstacle to the quantitative determination of the 
very minute quantities of iodine which are normally present in biological 
materials has been the destruction, without loss of iodine, of the relatively 
large amounts of organic matter present. The procedures which have 
been used to destroj' the organic matter include fusion ■with alkali, com- 
bustion in a closed S3’stem, and digestion ■with sulfuric acid or hydrogen 
peroxide. Von Kolnitz and Remington (1) have critically reviewed all 
of these methods and point out serious objections to each. 

Leipert (2) developed a wet combustion method in which the organic 
matter is oxidized and the iodine is converted to iodine pentoxide by means 
of chromium trioidde in a sulfuric acid medium. Chromi^um trioxide 
usually contains iodine and is difBcuIt to purifj'. Matthews, Curtis, and 
Brode (3) de^ed a method for preparing chromium trioxide of low iodine 
content. The chromium trioxide method is not directly applicable to 
biological materials of low iodine content such as food. 

For the analysis of liquid biological samples we have adapted and im- 
proved the acid permanganate method used by Riggs and Man (4) for 
determination of iodine in blood. Potassium permanganate is easUj* 
purified and is an excellent oxidizing agent. It serves also to indicate 
conveniently the amoimt of oxidizing agent required for complete oxidation 
of the organic matter, and in the distillation procedure the decoloration 
of the permanganate color is assurance of complete reduction of both the 
iodine and permanganate. 

However, the permanganate method is also not applicable directly to 
biological samples of low iodine content, such as food, which necessitate the 
oxidation of considerable organic matter. For such samples some type 
of closed combustion is usually employed. McClendon was the first 
to make closed combustions on biological materials in a bomb (5), but 
shortly discarded the bomb for a silica combustion tube (6). The latter 
method finally developed to the use of a platinmn combustion tube ■with 

* The data presented in this paper were taken from a project covered by a contract, 
recommended by the Committee on Medical Research, between the Oface of Sci- 
entific Research and Development and the University of Rlinois. 
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brick furnace, a platinum-tipped screw feed stoking device, and an absorber 
TOth triple sintered glass disks (7). An electrometric method is used in 
the titration. Kams (8) proposed ignition in oxygen in a specially con- 
structed flask, and collection in a liquid absorption train. Von Kolnitz 
and Remington (1) modified Kams’ technique and made a vertical screw 
feed of brass Avith a Avater seal. This procedure is sIoav and requires con- 
siderable attention by the analyst. Peel, Clark, and Wagner (9) have 
described a gravimetric procedure for the determination of chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine in organic compounds folloAAing decomposition in the 
Parr sodium peroxide semimicro bomb. This method is limited to samples 
of semimicro size of 20 to 50 mg. There is also the danger of loss due to 
the explosive action of sodium peroxide. 

Por the microdetennination of iodine in samples of high carbon content, 
such as food and feces, Ave have developed a method Avhich employs a 
simple, safe, and rapid procedure for destruction of the organic matter. 
The procedures concerned Avith the liberation and determination of the 
iodine incorporate the best features of the methods of Riggs and Man 
(4) and of MattheAA’s, Curtis, and Erode (3) and include several original 
modifications. This improved method consists of combustion of the sample 
in the Parr oxygen bomb and absorption of the iodine in dilute alkali at 
the bottom of the bomb, digestion of the Avash solution in an acid per- 
manganate medium, reduction and liberation of the iodine Avith phosphorous 
acid, and distillation of the iodine in an all-glass apparatus. The iodide 
in the distillate is oxidized by the Gro^k (10) permanganate procedure 
to iodate and titrated AAith sodium thiosulfate Avith the iodide-iodate- 
starch reaction. 


Special Apparaitis 

Bomb Calorimetcr-^The Parr oxygen bomb calorimeter, the single 
valve Illium oxygen bomb, model B, and accessories may be purchased 
from the Parr Instrument Company, Moline, Illinois. 

Distillation Apparatus — This has been completely described and drawn 
to scale by MattheAA's, Curtis, and Erode (3). It may be obtained from the 
Leonard Glass Works, 1432 Minnesota AA'^enue, Columbus, Oliio. 

The distillation flasks of this apparatus are used for the digestion Avith 
permanganate. 

Titrations are made Avith a Koch automatic micro burette of 1 ml. 
capacity and graduation interval of 0.01 ml., Avhich has a stoppered reser- 
voir and tAA^o interchangeable ground glass tips, one of Avhich deUvers 100 
to 110 drops per ml. This may be purchased from the Arthur H. Thomas 
Company, West Washington Square, Philadelphia. 

A Fisher fluorescent titration illuminator pro-vides a cool glareless light 
that aids in detecting the delicate end-point. 
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Reagents — The potassium permanganate was recrystallized according 
to the directions of Riggs and Man (4). All other reagents were prepared 
according to the directions of Matthews, Curtis, and Erode (3). 

Procedure 

Comhuslion — ^An appropriate amount of dried sample containing about 
2 to 5 7 of iodine is pelleted or packed into a combustion cup and weighed 
accurately. 20 ml. of n NaOH are introduced into the bottom of the 
bomb to capture the volatile iodine compounds. The bomb is assembled, 
filled Mth 15 atmospheres of o.vygen, and the sample is ignited as usual in 
the determination of caloric value. 3 minutes are allowed for complete 
combustion and the oxygen is liberated slowly (to prevent possible loss of 
iodine). The contents of the bomb are transferred to a digestion flask 
and the combustion cup and bomb are thoroughly rinsed with 0.1 N NaOH. 
The washings are also transferred to the digestion flask. 

Digestion — To the washings in the flask are added several glass beads as 
antibumps, 2 gm. of recrystallized potassium permanganate, and 100 ml. 
of 18 N sulfuric acid. Each flask is connected by means of a 3-hole rubber 
stopper with a 200° thermometer, a small stream of compressed air to 
prevent foa min g, and a vent to carry o5 the fumes and vapors. The 
flasks are heated by means of a small gas flame and the digestion is con- 
tinued until the temperature reaches 175°. 

Liquid samples, which are relatively low in organic matter, can be 
oxidized directly by acid permanganate digestion. Such samples require 
more potassium permanganate, depending on the amount of organic matter 
present. It is important that sufficient permanganate be added so that 
the digestion mixture does not decolorize before a temperature of 175° is 
reached. If the sample should decolorize it must be discarded. The 
sulfuric acid must be added slowly with shaking of the flask and an oc- 
casional cooling under tap water, as a -vdolent foaming reaction takes place. 

Distillation — ^When the digest has cooled to below 100°, the thermometer 
is washed •nith approximately 20 ml. of double distilled water from a wash 
bottle. 80 ml. more water are added and the flask is shaken thoroughlj' 
to mix the contents. An Erleiuneyer flask containing 1 ml. of a solution 
2 M with respect to potassium carbonate and 0.2 m with respect to sodium 
sulfite is placed under the condenser stem and tilted so that the tip dips 
into the solution. The digestion flask is coimected to the distillation 
apparatus by means of the air-tight ground glass joint. The flask is then 
heated and, as soon as distillation begins, 5 m phosphorous acid is added 
slowly through the entrj’' tube. After the mixture in the distillation 
flask is completely reduced and becomes colorless, 2 ml. of phosphorous 
acid in excess are added to insure complete liberation of the iodine and the 
distillation is continued until about 100 ml. of distillate are collected. 
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The distillate is evaporated on a hot-plate to a volume of about 5 ml. The 
sample is then transferred quantitatively to a 50 ml. Erlenmeyer flask and 
the flask is vashed three times with small volumes of water, so that the 
total volume is not morn than 25 ml. The solution is again evaporated 
to about 5 ml. 

Grodk Permanganate Oxidation — ^The flask is placed in a shallow boiling 
water bath on a hot-plate. 0.2 M potassium permanganate is added 
dropwise directly into the solution until a permanent purple color is ob- 
tained. The flask is then gcntlj'^ tilted and rotated to mi.K the solution, 
which is then heated 3 minutes. 10 drops of 8 n sulfuric acid are then added. 
The permanganate should not be decolorized. If decoloration does take 
place, more permanganate must be added immediately. After heating 3 
minutes more, 1.5 m sodium nitrate solution is added dropwise directly 
into the sample until all manganese dioxide and exee.ss permanganate are 
reduced. 1 drop of sodium nitrate in excess is added and the sides of the 
flask are thoroughly washed bj"^ carefully rotating the flask in order to 
reduce any manganese dioxide particles adhering to the sides. The solution 
is heated for 3 minutes more and then 5 drops of 5 m urea solution are added 
and the sides of the flask thoroughly washed bj’’ rotating the flask. The 
sample is kept in the water bath for 9 minutes longer. The sample is 
cooled to room temperature, then chilled on ice before titration. 

Titration — A small crystal of potassium iodide and 2 drops of a 1 per 
cent starch solution are added to the sample which is then titrated with 
0.0002 N sodium thiosulfate solution delivered from a 1 ml. micro burette. 
1 ml. of 0.0002 N Na 2 S 203 is equivalent to 4.23 y of iodine. 

Blank — The procedure for determining blanks is essentially the same as 
that used for sample analysis. 100 ml. of 18 n sulfuric acid and 10 gm. 
of potassium permanganate are used in determining the blank. The 
titration value of the blank is subtracted from the titration value of the 
sample to give the true iodine content of the sample. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Recovery of Pure KI — ^To deteimine the recovery of iodine following 
oxidation either bj'^ digestion udth acid permanganate or by combustion 
in the Parr oxygen bomb the following experiment was carried out. Cel- 
lulose blocks were placed in combustion cups and moistened with 0.5 ml. 
of N NaOH. Then exactly 1 ml. of standard potassium iodide solution 
was adsorbed on the blocks which were dried in a 65° oven overnight. 
The samples were then oxidized either by digestion in acid permanganate 
or by combustion in the oxygen bomb before the acid permanganate di- 
gestion. 
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Tabli: I 


Recovery of Standard Solution of Inorganic Iodine following Oxidation by KMnOi 
Digestion or by Combustion in Oxygen Bomb 

1 ml. of KI (= l.OJ ml. of 0.0002 NXajSiOi) pipetted on a cellulose block. 



Dried (65* oven) overnight , 

Not dried 

Block wet with 
XxOH 1 

Ko N'aOH 

N'o N'aOH j 

Block wet with 
KaOH 

Combustion in bomb be/ore 
KMnOi digestion and 
distillation 

KMnOi digestion and distillation 

Average titration, ml 

1.06 

101.9 

l.OS 

103.8 

1.02 

OS.l 

m 

** recovery, % 



Table II 


Recovery of Iodine after Combustion of Sample (Feces) in Parr Oxygen Bomb 


Sample No. 

Treatment 






gn. 

y 1 

T 

1 

Regular ignition in bomb 

1.5946 

4.86 

3.05 

2 

<< « tt tt 

2.0525 

6.39 

3.11 

3 

“ “ “ “ + bomb shaken 

2.5634 

7.61 

2.97 

4 

“ " “ “ + Oi in bomb 





released by bubbling into 25 ml. 0.1 





N NaOH through e.idiaust attachment 

l.OOSO 

3.09 

3.07 

5 

Regular ignition in bomb 

1.7483 

4.23 

2.42 

6 

tt tt ft tt 

1.8185 

4.23 

2.33 

7 

“ " “ “ + O. in bomb 





released by bubbling into 50 nJ. 0.1 





N NaOH through e-xhaust attachment 

1,8887 

3.93 

2.0S 

8 

Same as Sample 7 

1.8273 

4.19 

2.29 

7A 



0.17 


8A 



0.17 


9 

Blank 


0.13 


10 

tt 


0.17 



Table III 


Recovery of Iodine Added (5 Micrograms Each) to Various Biological Materials 


No. of 
analj-ses 

Sample 

Iodine in 
sample 

Total iodine 

Recovery of added iodine 



ml. 

T 

T 

y 

fer cent 

12 

Pure sweat 

125 

1.97 

6.73 

4.76 

95.2 

7 

Body washings 

250 

1,44 

6.44 

5.00 

100.0 

12 

Urine 

25 

1.50 

6.37 

4.87 

97.4 

































Table IV 


Duplicate Analyses of Iodine in Various Biological Materials 


Material 

' Amount of 
'KMnO< used 

Sample size 

Iodine content 
of sample | 

Iodine concta* 
(ration 


1 

fm. 

gm. 

y 

7 ptr jn. 

Feces F665* 

2 

2.866 

2.54 

0.89 



2,961 

2.50 

0.84 



2.540 

2.16 

0.85 

C631* 

2 

3.121 

7.44 

2.38 



3.262 

7.87 

2.41 


1 

3.156 

7.76 

2.44 

Food* 

2 

2.976 

3.93 

1.32 



2.759 

3.38 

1.23 



2.851 

3.89 

1.36 


1 

2,557 

3,34 

1.31 


1 

2.700 

3.60 

1.33 



fflf. 1 


7 per JOO ml. 

Milk 

22 

50 

2.41 

4.8 



50 

2.33 

4.7 



SO 

2.45 

4.9 


1 

50 

2.28 

4.6 

Urine D593 

2 

5 

1.99 

40 


1 

5 

2.03 

40 

F601 

i 

5 

1,35 

27 



25 

6.64 

27 

E639 


5 

15.23 

305 



5 

15.19 

304 

Sweat C64G 

6 

150 

4.36 

2.9 



150 

4.48 

3.0 

E648 

C 

ISO 

2.88 

1.9 



150 

2.88 

1.9 

F649 


150 

6.47 

4.3 



150 

6.39 

4.3 

Sweat and body washings C587 

9 

500 

1.78 

0.356 


15 

750 

2.71 

0.361 

DS92 

9 

500 

0.80 

0.160 


15 

' 750 

1.23 

0.164 

D634 

9 

300 

8.46 

2.8 



300 

8.42 

1 2.8 

Body washings B397 

9 

400 

2.37 

0.592 



400 

2.37 

0.592 

E411 


250 

2.16 

0.864 



250 

2.24 

0.896 

C608 


750 

4.99 

0.665 



750 

4.99 

0.665 

D613 


750 

4.27 

0.569 



1 750 

4.19 

0.559 

E659 


300 

2.62 

.0.873 



300 

2.58 

0.860 


• Ignited in bomb. 
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Distillation and Gro^k oxidation were carried out on aU samples as usual. 
The results are presented in Table I. These results indicate that the com- 
pleteness of oxidation and recovery of potassium iodide following both 
methods of oxidation are of a high order. The wetting of the sample with 
alkali is not necessary for complete recoverj^ of iodine. 

Table II gives the data obtained in testing the procedure for possible 
loss of iodine during liberation of oxj-gen from the bomb following com- 
bustion of the sample. In Sample 4 the 25 ml. of 0.1 n NaOH into which 
was bubbled the o.xj'gen released from the bomb were added to the regular 
sample, and in Samples 7 and 8 these absorption solutions (Samples 7A 
and 8A) were analyzed separately. The results in Table II as well as in 
Table I show that there is no loss of iodine in the release of oxygen from the 
bomb as outlined in the procedure. 

Table III gives the results of recovery tests on three types of liquid 
biological samples, the iodine content of which was determined by the 
method outlined when combustion of the sample in the bomb is not neces- 
sary. The recoveries were 95.2, 97.4, and 100 per cent. 

The results of duplicate determinations on various biological materials 
analyzed in this laboratory are presented in Table The samples 
analyzed range in size from 1.0 gm. of dried feces (Table II) to 1 liter of 
sweat and body washings, and from iodine values of 1.99 7 to 15.23 y per 
sample, and indicate the range of application of the method. 

DISCUSSION 

Riggs and Man (4) employed ceric sulfate and copper as catalysts in the 
determination of iodine in blood. These investigators found, however, 
that the results of a few analyses of blood with and without the catal 3 'sts 
did not differ significantl}7 The results obtained in our recoverj' tests 
indicate that the catalj'sts are not essentiaWor the determination of iodine 
in the materials analyzed. Also a second digestion in dilute permanganate 
solution as carried out by Riggs and hlan (4) was found to be unnecessary, 
especially when phosphorous acid was used for reduction in the distillation 
procedure. Liquid samples as large as 1 liter have been digested directlj' 
in acid permanganate without a preliminary evaporation. 

For digestion and distillation the apparatus described bj”^ Matthews, 
Curtis, and Erode (3) is more compact and simple to operate than that 
used by Riggs and Man (4) or by Trevoirow and Fashena (11). 

As already pointed out, KMn 04 is superior to chromium trioxide as an 
oxidizing agent, not only because of the greater ease of purif jing the former 
but also because it serves conveniently during the distillation to indicate 
by decoloration when all the permanganate and iodine are reduced. -An- 
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other objection to chromiuin trioxidc is the formation, when the oxidation 
mixture is heated too long at a high temperature, of an insoluble form of 
chromium sulfate which causes bumping during distillation. Oxalic acid 
is undesirable as a reducing agent during distillations because of the 
evolution of a large amount of carbon dioxide which necessitates the use of 
a large amount of permanganate in the Grodk procedure. Phosphorous 
acid, as prepared and used by Matthews, Curtis, and Erode (3), is much 
more satisfactoiy. 

In the procedure of Riggs and Man (4) great importance is attached to 
the temperature and length of time of distillation. They ivarn that 
recoveries of iodine arc low unless reduction takes place at a temperature 
above 135°, and unless distillation after the initial addition of oxalic acid 
is continued for at least 30 minutes and about 170 ml. of distillate are 
collected. In the procedure presented no attention is paid to the temper- 
ature, and the distillation of 100 ml. is sufficient to give complete recover}’ 
of iodine. 

A solution 2 M with respect to potassium carbonate and 0.2 m with respect 
to sodium sulfite is easily prepared and is conveniently added to the re- 
ceiving flask with only one pipette. This solution will keep for 3 to 4 
weeks in cold storage. 

The use of phosphoric acid in the Groak procedure, a.s obsein’ed by Riggs 
and Man (4), results in a slow development of the starch iodine color and 
erroneously high titers. Its use also leads to an indefinite yellowish end- 
point. 

Potassium iodide solution is not stable and must be freshly prepared. 
The use of one to two crystals of KI is therefore preferred. 

SUMM.\nY 

A method is described for tire determination of micro amounts of iodine 
in biological materials. For liquid samples the Riggs and Man procedure 
for determining iodine in blood has been modified. In the case of materials 
of high organic content, such as food, the sample is dried and ignited in 
the Parr oxygen bomb before digestion in acid permanganate. 

This method has been successfully applied to samples ranging in size 
from 1 gm. of a solid sample to 1 liter of a liquid sample. 
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THE EFFECT OF ENVIRONIVIENTAL TEMPERATURE AND 
POTASSIUM IODIDE SUPPLEMENTATION ON THE EX- 
CRETION OF IODINE BY NORMAL HUMAN 
SUBJECTS* 

Br HARRY SPECJTOR, H. H. MITCHELL, and T. S. HAMILTON 
{From the Division of Animal Nutrition, University of Illinois, Urbana) 

(Received for publication, June 25, 1945) 

Iodine balance studies weref carried out for the first time by von Fellen- 
berg (1) on himself in 1926. This was possible only after his fundamental 
research resulted in the development of a micromethod sensitive enough 
to determine quantitatively the minute amounts of iodine e.\'creted by the 
normal human subject. Scheffer (2, 3) studied the iodine balance in 
normal subjects and patients with thyroid disease. Both of these in- 
vestigators recognized the importance of the skin as an avenue of excretion 
in attaining a true balance of iodine. Curtis and associates (4-6) also 
measured the dermal excretion of iodine in their extensive investigations 
of the effects of thyroid disease on iodine metabolism. 

The dermal excretion in the above mentioned investigations has been 
loosely termed "sweat,” although the environmental temperatures did not 
exceed 24° and most of the subjects were hospital patients confined to bed. 
Furthermore, the dermal excretion was obtained only after repeated wash- 
ing of the body and underclothes, not by a collection of sensible perspiration. 
These results on the loss of iodine through the skin, however, suggested 
the importance of studying the dermal excretion of iodine under conditions 
which would induce profuse sweating. 

EXPERIMENTAIi 

The data to be reported in this paper are taken from a 2 year study of 
the effects of high environmental temperature and variable humidity 
upon the dermal losses of certain im'nerals and \dtamins and their me- 
tabolites. During eight of the e.xperimental weeks of this study in which 
the subjects were on a constant adequate diet, iodine was determined in 
the dermal excretions collected in 8 hour periods in a controlled environ- 
ment and in the urinary e.xcretions collected in 24 hour periods. During 
four of these weekly periods, iodine was also determined in the daily food 

* The data presented in this paper were taken from a project covered by a contract, 
recommended by the Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and the Universitj- of Illinois. 
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of each subject and in the daily focal collections. For 4 of the 8 weeks the 
subjects rccci^'cd daily 2 mg. of K1 each. 

Five j'oung men, 20 to 28 yeans of age, ■were used as subjects. For 8 
hours each day, Monday through Friday, the subjects were kept in an air- 
conditioned room maintained on alternate weeks at “comfortable” (about 
28.9° dry bulb, 50 per cent relative Immidity) and “hot moist” (38.3° dry 
bulb, 69 per cent relative humidity) conditions. 

Before entering the air-conditioned chamber each subject Avashed his 
entire body thoroughly Avith soap and Avater, then rinsed Avith distilled 
Avatcr. By means of a preboiled and rinsed piece of cheese-cloth each 
subject removed all excess rinse AA’ater from the surface of his body. The 
subjects then entered the chamber AAith no clothing other than klaks. 

While in the chamber, the subjects did no Avork or exercise but sat on 
chairs or cots Avhich Avere completely coA’^ered Avith rubber sheeting and 
toAvels, the latter preboiled and rinsed in distilled AA’ater. Visible body 
SAA’eat Avas absorbed on cheese-cloth, preboiled and rinsed thoroughly in 
distilled Avater, and collected in a jar containing 10 cc. of glacial acetic acid. 
At the end of the 8 hour period each subject Avashed his body fii’st Avith GOO 
cc. of distilled AA’ater. The second, third, and fourth body Avasliings Avere 
made Avith 300 cc. portions of distilled Avater each, and these as Avell as 
five additional 300 cc. portions of distilled Avater Avere used in succession 
to Avash and rinse cheese-cloths, toAvels, klaks, chairs, and any other surface 
upon AA’hich skin excretion might have collected. All undiluted SAveat 
Avas combined Avith the body AA’ashings for anal5’sis. 

Before entering the exposure chamber, and immediatelj’’ on leaving it, 
the men Avere AA'cighed Avithout clothing to the nearest gm. on a Troemner 
balance. The final body Aveight plus the Aveight of all urinary and fecal 
excreta subtracted from the initial body AA’oight plus the AA’cight of all food 
and Avater ingested gives the “net loss” in body Aveight. The net loss in 
body Aveight under comfortable conditions averaged 92 gm. per hour, 
representing largely insensible A^apor loss. Under hot moist conditions, 
the net loss in body Aveight aA'^eraged 676 gm. per hour, representing mainly 
the secretion of the sAveat glands. 

On three Saturday mornings a 4 hour collection of undiluted SAveat aabs 
made under hot moist conditions for iodine analysis. On these days each 
subject stood in a large pan so as to collect all sAveat running off the body, 
and also colleeted SAveat continuously by running the lip of a clean beaker 
oAmr all readil}^ accessible parts of the bod3^ The samples Avere preserved 
by the addition of glacial acetic acid. 

The food and feces samples AA'erc dried, ground, and kept in tightly 
stoppered glass jars until analyzed. All samples AA'ere analyzed for iodine 
by the methods described in detail in the previous publication (7). 
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Results 

The concentration of iodine in undiluted sweat is given in Table I. 
Without iodine dosage, the iodine concentration in the sweat of three 
subjects averaged 0.95 y per 100 cc. A single dose of 2 mg. of KI increased 
the average concentration to 3.18 y per 100 cc. Fourteen daily doses of 
2 mg. of IQ, taken prior to the collection day, produced, when compared 
\nth the single 2 mg. dose, an additional increase in the iodine concentration 
of the sweat in the one subject whose concentration had been low. The 
other two subjects showed an actual decrease, which is probably of no 
significance. 

A comparison of the hourly loss of iodine through the skin and kidneys 
under different enQronmental conditions is presented in Tables II and III. 
With a constant diet in Weeks 13 and 14 the dermal excretion of iodine 
increased, on the average, 2.3 times from comfortable to hot moist condi- 
tions. At the same time the urinary excretion of iodine showed no sig- 
nificant change. The average combined urinarj' and dermal excretion 

Tabi.e I 

Concenlralion of Iodine in Undiluted Sweat with and without KI Dosage 

The results arc given in micrograms per 100 cc. 


^\*k. Xo. 
(Saturday) 

Iodine supplement before sweat colfectjon 

Subject C 

Subject D 

SubjeeJ E 

Average 

12 

Kono 

0.54 

1.22 

I. os 


15 

1 (lose of 2 mg. KI 

1.53 

4.91 

3. os 

3.18 

27 

14 daily doses of 2 mg. KI 

4.17 

4.17 

2.62 

3.65 


per hour under hot moist conditions showed an increase of 2 y over that 
under comfortable conditions, although one subject failed to show this 
relationship. 

In Weeks 17 and 18, wlien the diet was .supplemented daily nith 2 mg. 
of KI, the dermal excretion of iodine under hot moist conditions averaged 
about 20 times that under comfoitablc conditions. The urinary excretion 
of iodine showed an average drop of 9.9 y per hour under the hot moist 
conditions. The large increase in dermal e.xcretion of iodine under hot 
moist conditions overbalanced the urinarj' decrease, resulting in an increa.=e 
under these conditions of 9.3 y in the combined hourlj' excretion of iodine. 
This w.as consistent for all three subjects. 

Table IV gives the results obtained during 4 experimental weeks, during 
which the intake of iodine and the fecal excretion per daj' were determined 
in addition to the 24 hour urinarj’ e.xcretion and the 8 hoirr dermal excretion. 
Ihere was verj’ little difference between the dermal excretion of iodine itnder 
hot moist and comfortable conditions between Weeks 24 and 25. IIow- 
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Table II 


Loss of Iodine through Skin and Urine under Hoi Moist and Comfortable Conditions 


Wk. No 

Room conditions 

1 

Subject 

Net loss in 

Iodine excretion 

1 

body weight 

Dermal 

Urinary 

Combined 

Urinary* 
dermal ratio 




gm per hr. 

7 per hr 

7 per hr. 

7 Per hr. 


13 

Hot moist 

B 

402 

4.7 

14.1 

18.8 

3.0 



C 

634 

6.3 

17.2 

22.6 

3.2 


1 

D 

753 

5.5 

20.9 

26.4 

3.8 



E 

G3G 

5.0 

18.5 

23.5 

3.7 

Average 


581 

6.1 

17.7 

22.8 

3.5 

14 


B 

65 

2.4 

19.7 

22.1 

8 2 



C 

86 

2.3 

17.4 

19.7 

7.6 



D 

118 

2.0 

20.3 

22.3 

10.2 



E 

80 

2.2 

16.8 

19.0 

7.6 

Average 


.. 87 

2.2 

18.6 

20.8 

8.5 


Table III 

Loss of Iodine through Skin and Urine under Hot Moist and Comfortable Conditions 

with KI Dosage 


The supplement for both Becks was 2 gm of KI. 


Wk No 

1 

Room conditions 

Subject 

Net loss in 
body weight 

Iodine excreted 

Dermal 

1 

Urinary 

Combined 

Urinary- 
dermal ratio 




gm per hr 

7 Per hr. 

7 per hr. 

7 per hr. 


17 

Hot moist 

c 

653 

16.0 

85.4 

101.4 

5.3 



D 

879 

23.3 

93.5 

116.8 

4.0 



E 

1 

909 

21.6 

85.0 

106.5 

4.0 

Average 


1 

814 1 

20.3 

88.0 

108.3 

4.3 

18 

Comfortable 

c 

■I 

1.1 

94.1 

95.2 

85.5 



D 


1.0 

108.5 

109.5 




E 

■■ 

1.1 

91.2 

92.3 

82.9 

Average 


113 

1.1 

97.9 

99.0 

89.0 










ever, with KI dosage under hot moist conditions the dermal excretion was 
about 7 times that under comfortable conditions. 

The effect of dosage under both comfortable and hot moist conditions 
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is seen in a comparison of Week 25 with 28 and 24 with 27. Under com- 
fortable conditions IQ dosage resulted in an inappreciable increase of 
dermal excretion of iodine (from an average of 2.0 to 2.6 -y per hour), but 


Table IV 

Iodine Excretion under Hoi Hoist and Comfortable Conditions with and without KI 

Dosage 


Wk. 

No. 




Net 


Iodine excretion per hr. 

Total iodine 
excretion 

Room conditions 

Supplement 

Sub- 

ject 

toss in 
body 
weiehl 

Iodine 

intake 

Dcr- 

nal 

Uri- 

nary* 

Fecal 

Total 

Der- 

mal 

Uri- 

nary 

Fecal 





tn. 

per 

hr. 

y per 
day 

y 

y 

T 

Y 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

24 

Hot moist 

Kone 

c 

498 

679 

1.6 

11.6 

1.4 

14.6 

RR! 






D 

738 

819 

0.8 

15.4 

1.9 

18.1 

4.4 

K 1 I 

Mg 




E 

680 

715 

2.6 

12.3 

2.1 

17.0 

15.3 

■HE 

|gg 




H 


595 

1.0 

8.8 

1,4 

11.2 

8.9 

78.6 


Average 



.589 

m 

1.5 

12.0 

1.7 

15.2 

9.9 

78.9 

11.2 



None 

c 

86 

629 

2.2 

22.3 

2.4 

26.9 

8.2 

82.9 

8.9 




D 

126 

Kwi! 

1.8 

26.6 

2.3 

30.7 

5.9 

86.6 

7.5 




E 

66 

716 

1.9 

22.3 

1.3 

25.5 

7.5 

87.4 

5.1 




F 

51 

597 

2.0 

15.6 

1.4 

19.0 


82.1 

7.4 

Averaee.. 



..S3 

691 

2.0 

21.7 

1.9 

25.6 

7.8 

84.8 

7.4 


Hot moist 

2 mg.* KI 

C 

635 


16.1 

89.5 

4.2 


Qy 

81.5 

3.8 




D 

863 

2353 

22.0 



HR 


81.3 

vWm 




E 

969 

2234 

20.3 

Rub 

HB 

114.0 


79.6 

2.6 




F 

410 

2125 

12.3 

87.2 

1.9 

101.4 

12.1 

86.0 

1.9 

Averapft. . 



719 

2230 

17.7 

93.6 

2.9 

114.2 

15.5 

82.0 

2.5 


Comfortable 

2 mg.* KI 

C 

79 


2.5 


1.2 

83.7 

m 

95.6 

1.4 




D 

132 

2352 

2.1 


nEji 

^m\ 

2.5 

96.1 

1.4 




E 

80 

2246 

2.5 

86.5 

1.4 

mSm 

2.8 

95.7 

1.5 




F 

51 

2123 

2.5 

|j{j^ 

1.2 

83.7 

11 

95.6 

1.4 

Averaee. . 



..86 

2232 

2.6 

87.5 

1.3 

91.4 

2.8 

95.8 

1.4 

« 

2 mg. of KI are equivalent to 1528 7 

of iodine. 








in a marked increase in urinary excretion of iodine (from an average of 
1./ to 87.5 7 per hour). Under hot moist conditions with KI dosage there 
"■as an average increase in dermal excretion from 1.5 to 17.7 7 per hour, 
and an increase in the urinarj' excretion from 12.0 to 93.6 7 per hour. 
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DISCUSSION 

Whether the increase in dermal and urinary excretion of iodine on dosage 
with supplementary iodine is due merely to the increased iodine intake or 
is a reflection of a difference in the response of the body to dietary iodine 
from the response to supplementary KI is difficult to determine from our 
experiments. Davison and Curtis (8) found that all of the urinary iodine 
is acetone-soluble, which they presume is inorganic, regardless of the form 
of iodine ingested. 

An important nutritional question A\’ith reference to iodine metabolism 
is the effect of a hot environment on the losses of iodine from the body and 
on iodine requirements, particularly as this effect may involve the activity 
of the sweat glands. Unfortunately the results of these experiments do 
not give unequivocal answem to these questions, even under such extreme 
environmental conditions as to induce net losses in body weight of about 
92 gm. per hour in one environment and about G80 gm. per hour in the 
other environment. At the lower level of iodine intake (about 700 -y 
daily), the dema! loss of iodine was but little, or not at all, affected by the 
differences in environment, while the urinary loss may actually be greater 
under non-sweating conditions, due possibly to a greater urine volume. 
At the higher le\’cl of iodine intake (about 2200 y daily), brought about by 
doses of KI, the dermal loss of iodine was markedly and significantly in- 
creased with variable and conflicting changes in urinary output. It would 
be hazardous to formulate a conclusion on the effect of environment on 
total iodine elimination from the body and on iodine requirements at either 
level of iodine consumption. 


SUMMARY 

1. The concentration of iodine in undiluted sweat was 0.95 y per 100 
cc. A single dose of 2 mg. of KI increased the average concentration to 3.18 
y per 100 cc., while 14 daily doses of 2 mg. of KI did not produce any 
significant additional increase. 

2. Profuse sweating (averaging about 677 gm. per hour) increases dermal 
losses of iodine at high levels of iodine intake (2200 y per day, KI dosage), 
but at low le^■els (700 y per day) no consistent or considerable effect was 
observed. The effect of a sweating environment on urinarj’' output of iodine 
was too I'ai'ialile to permit a gcneial statement. Thus, no evidence ivas 
obtained that a sweating environment will increase iodine requirements. 

3. At leasl. three-fourths of the total iodine lost from the body was 
excreted through the urine. When the iodine intake was increased with 
KI supplementation, most of the increased excretion of iodine was lo.st 
through the' urine. 
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4. The fecal evcretion of iodine «as greater under hot moist than under 
comfortable conditions at high levels of iodine intake, but not at the basal 
levels. Iodine dosage raided the fecal output of iodine significantlj' in a 
hot moist, but not in a comfortable, en-vironment. 
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THE EFFECT OF PANTOTHENIC ACID DOSAGE AND ENV I- 
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(Received for publication, July 23, 1945} 

The loss of considerable amounts of tvater-soluble nutrients in the sweat 
would have an important bearing on nutrition in the tropics and in hot 
humid seasons of the year in the temperato zone, provided these losses 
represented something more than a mere diversion of excretion from kidney 
to sweat glands. The possibility of such losses has stimulated considerable 
research in recent years, particularly studies of the vitamin content of sweat. 

The present paper, concerned rvith the maimer of excretion of pantothenic 
acid by adult man on different levels of intake, is one of a series of papers 
on this general subject from this laboratorj'. Its significance in practical 
human nutrition caimot be assessed rmtil the essentiality of pantothenic 
acid in the human diet has been more firmly established. The evidence 
on this point recently renewed by Gordon (1) leaves much to be desired. 
In this connection it may be pointed out that the demonstration of a 
therapeutic value of a substance does not necessarily imply that a dietary 
deficiency has been thus corrected by it. 

EXPERIMENT.VI, 

Five young men, 21 to 28 years of age, served as subjects of the experi- 
ment. For 8 hours each day, Monday through Fridaj^ of each experimental 
week, the subjects were kept in an air-conditioned room maintained at 
“comfortable” (about 28.9° and 50 per cent relative humidity) or “hot 
moist” (about 38.3° and 09 per cent relative humidity) conditions, the 
latter simulating a tropical (jungle) environment, and occasionally at 
other conditions. Dermal excretions were collected during the 8 hour 
periods in the experimental chamber and urinary excretions were collected 
for the entire 24 hours. During 8 of the experimental weeks these col- 
lections were preserved with toluene and analyzed for pantothenic add. 
For 5 of the 8 weeks the subjects received a supplementary dose of panto- 
thenic acid. On three Saturday mornings a 4 hour collection of undiluted 

* The data presented in this paper were taken from a project covered by a contract, 
recommended by the Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and the University of Illinois. 
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sweat was made under hot moist conditions for pantothenic acid analysis. 
The procedures for collecting complete dermal excretions and undiluted 
sweat are described in detail in a previous publication (2). 

Before entering the exposure chamber, and immediately on leaving it, 
the men were weighed without clothing to the nearest gm. on a Troemner 
balance. The final body weight plus the weight of all urinary and fecal 
excreta subtracted from the initial bod3f weight plus the weight of all food 
and water ingested gives the “net loss” in bod}"^ weight. The net loss in 
bodj’- weight under comfortable conditions averaged 85 gm. per hour, 
representing largely insensible vapor loss. Under hot moist conditions, 
the net loss in body weight averaged C61 gm. per hour, representing mainly 
the secretion of the sweat glands. 

Pantothenic acid was determined by a microbiological method nith 
Lactohacilhis ardbinosits as the test organism and the improved basal 
medium of Krehl, Strong, and Elvehjem (3). Pantothenic acid is essential 
for Lactobacillus arabinosus (4), and the possibilitj^ of using this organism 
for the determination of pantothenic acid was first suggested by Snell 
and Wright (5) in 1941. 

One of the reasons for selecting Laclobacillus arabinosus was that this 
organism was reported to be insensitive to fatty acids, when grown on the 
nicotinic acid basal medium of Krehl, Strong, and Elvehjem (3), whereas 
L. casei was reported (6, 7) to be stimulated by fatty products in the 
presence of suboptimal amounts of pantothenic acid. However, pre- 
liminary experiments showed that fat-soluble materials in sweat also 
stimulated acid production by L. arabinosus when sweat samples were 
assayed directly, jdelding apparent pantothenic acid values approximately 
3 times the values obtained after ether extraction or filtration through 
Filter-Cel, which completely eliminates this stimulatory effect. Since this 
work was completed, two procedures have been published (8, 9) which 
report the use of L. arabinosus in the microbiological determination of 
pantothenic acid. Both of these reports confirm the sensitivity of L. 
arabinosus to stimulation bj'^ fatty materials. 

Enzj^me (clarase) treatment did not yield higher values, indicating that 
all the pantothenic acid in sAveat is present in the free form. All samples 
Avere filtered through Filter-Cel and assayed directly. The pantothenic 
acid A^alues arc expressed in terms of calcium pantothenate. 

Results 

The concentration of pantothenic acid in undiluted sweat is given in 
Table I. No increase Avith dosage is indicated and the total average AA^as 
3.8 7 per 100 cc. Avith a standard error of the mean of ±0.56. 

Table II shoAA's the effect upon the dermal excretion of pantothenic acid 
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of an increase in humidity ivith approximately the same dry bulb temper- 
ature. A dose of 8 mg. of calcium pantothenate was gdven daily. When 
the relative humidity in the chamber was raised from 65 to 92 per cent, 
there was a 176 per cent increase in the average net loss in body weight 

Table I 


Pantolhenic Acid Concentration in Undiluted Stceat icith and without Dosage 
The results are given in micrograms per 100 cc. 


Wk.Xo. 

(Saturday) 

Pantothenic acid supplement before 
sweat collection 

Subject C 

Subject D 

Subject R 

Subject F 

Group 

average 

26 

Xone 

3.7 

5.0 

3.9 

7.7 

5.1 

38 

(C 

1.6 

5.4 

5.0 

1.5 

3.4 

39 

7 dailj' doses of 16 mg. calcium 
pantothenate* 

1.2 

3.0 

4.4 

3.2 

i 

3.0 

Indi\ndual average 

2.2 

4.5 

4.4 

1 

4.1 ; 

1 

3.S 


• Plus four 1 gm. tablets of Mead’s brewers’ yeast. 


Table II 

Effect of Humidity upon Dermal Excretion of Pantothenic Acid 
8 mg. of calcium pantothenate were given daily. 


^Tc.Xo. 

Qiamber, drj* 
bulb 

Conditions, 

relative 

1 humidity 

Subject 

Net loss in 
body weight 

I 

Excretion of pantothenic add 


•c. 

per cent 


gm. per hr. 

7 if Ir. 

y per /ft? grt, 
xeeigkt hex 

3 

32.22 

65 

B 

122 

1.7 

1.4 




C 

138 

1.8 

1.3 




D 

221 

8.7 

4.0 




E 

140 

2.8 

2.0 

Average .. 



. 155 

1 

3.8 

2.2 

7 

32.77 

92 

B 

1 155 I 

ira 

5.1 




C 



2.1 




D i 



3.0 



1 

E , 

1 562 

■H 

2.6 

Average 



428 

' 12.2 j 

3.2 


vith a 221 per cent increase in the average dermal excretion of pantothenic 
acid. No significant increase in the concentration of pantothenic acid 
in .sweat is indicated by the ratio of the dermal loss of the i-itamin to the 
net loss in body weight under environmental conditions differing only in 
humidity. 
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A comparison of the hourly loss of pantothenic acid through the skin 
and through the kidneys under hot moist conditions ivith that under 
comfortable conditions is presented in Table III. In Weeks 21 and 22, 
when the diet was supplemented daily nnth 8 mg. of calcium pantothenate, 

Table III 


Dermal and Urinary Excretion of Pantothenic Acid -under Hot Moist and Comfortable 

Conditions 


Wk.No. 

Room conditions 

1 Calcium 

1 panto- ' 
1 thcnatc 
supple- 
ment 

Subject 

Net i 
loss in , 
body 
weight 

Pantothenic acid excretion 

Combined 

loss 

Volume 
of urine 

j Dermal 

Urinary 

Com- 

bined 

through 

skin 

per 24 
brs. 



tng. 


r«. per 
hr. 

y p£r 
hr. 

y P^r , 
JOO jm. 
U'cithl 
loss 

y per 
hr. 

y per 

hr. 

1 

per cent 

cc. 

21 

Hot moist 

8 

c 


6.5 

1.4 


386 

1.7 

884 




D 


19.0 

2,7 



4.2 

1008 




E 

mtm 

9.7 

1.3 

381 

391 

2.5 

984 




E 

377 

Hi 

1.9 

293 


2.4 

1152 


581 

10.6 

1.8 

371 

382 

2.7 

1007 





1 

22 1 

1 

Comfortable 

8 

C 

81 

7.6 

1 

0.4 , 

303 

310 

2.4 

1730 




D 

127 

8.5 

6.7 j 

318 

326 

2.6 

1860 



1 

E 

68 

5.8 

8.5 


335 

1.7 

2322 




F 

59 

5.4 

9.2 


301 

1.8 

1970 

AvfirRire 1 

84 

6.8 

8.5 

311 

318 

2.1 

1971 





1 

27 

Hot moist 1 

None 1 

C 

635 

20.4 

3.2 

252 

272 

7.5 

672 




D 

863 

38.3 

1 4.4 

293 

332 

11.6 

782 




E 

969 

34.4 

3.6 

200 

235 

14.7 

728 




F 

410 

17.7 

4.3 

87 

104 

17.0 

945 

Avfiracre . . 

719 

27.7 

3.9 

20S 

! 

236 

12.7 

782 





28 

Comfortable 

None 

C 

79 


9.7 

228 

235 

3.3 

2482 




D 

132 

■Rjl 

3.3 

238 

242 

1.8 

2478 


i 


E 

80 

WEI 

4.4 

176 

180 

1.9 

2640 




F 

51 

4.9 

9.6 

183 

188 

2.6 

3030 

Avfiraire . i 

86 


6.8 

206 

211 

2.4 

2658 






three of the four subjects showed an increased dernjal excretion of panto- 
thenic acid under hot moist conditions. It is of interest to observe that 
there ivas also an increased urinary excretion of pantothenic acid under 
hot moist conditions for three of the four subjects. This increase is 
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especially significant since the average volume of urine was 1971 cc. under 
comfortable conditions and only 1007 cc. under hot moist conditions. 

On a constant diet without dosage in Weeks 27 and 28 all subjects showed 
a marked increase in dermal excretion of pantothenic acid under hot moist 
conditions. The average increase was 443 per cent. With the exception 
of one subject (F) all showed also an increase in the urinary excretion of 
pantothenic acid. This subject (F) also showed no significant change in 
the urinary excretion of pantothenic acid in Weeks 21 and 22. The average 


Table IV 

Effect of Dosage upon Dermal and Urinary Excretion of Pantothenic Acid under Hot 

Moist Conditions 


Wk No. 

Room conditions 

Rantothemc acid 

Subject 

Net loss 
in body 
weight 

Pantothenic acid excretion 

Com- 

bined 

loss 

through 

skin 

supplement 

Dermal 

Urinary 

Com- 

bined 





gm per 
hr. 

7 

hr. 

yPer 

JOOgm 

vnght 

loss 

yPer 

hr. 

iter 

hr. 

Ptr cent 

38 

Hot moist 

None 

c 

594 


4.0 

Ki3 

180 

13.2 




D 

693 


3 5 

11 

186 

13.2 




E 

736 


4.2 

91 

122 

25.3 




F 

664 

21.5 

3.2 

132 

153 


Average ... . 

672 

25.1 


135 

160 

16.4 

39 

Hot moist 

16* 

c 

588 

21.3 

3.6 

346 

367 

5.8 




D 

632 

23.9 

3.8 

420 

444 

5.4 




E 

776 

30.8 

4.0 

405 

436 

7.1 




F 

t 

687 

25 0 

3.6 

298 

323 

7.7 

Average ... 



3.8 

367 

393 

6.5 


* Plus twelve I gm. tablets of Mead’s brewers’ 3’east. 


volume of urine was 2658 cc. under comfortable conditions and only 782 cc. 
under hot moist conditions. 

The increase in dermal excretion of pantothenic acid under hot moist 
conditions was so much greater than the increase in urinary excretion 
that the per cent of the total excretion of pantothenic acid lost through the 
skin rose from 2.4 under comfortable conditions to 12.7 under hot moist 
conditions. 

Table IV shows the effect of dosage upon the dermal and renal excretion 
of pantothenic acid under hot moist conditions. There was no sigmficant 
change in the concentration of pantothenic acid in sweat vith the dosage 
given, as indicated by the value of pantothenic acid per 100 gm. net loss 
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in body weight per hour. HoAvever, this dosage produced an increase of 
172 per cent in the urinary excretion of pantothenic acid. 

DISCUSSION 

The concentration of pantothenic acid in sweat found in these studies 
(average, 3.8 y per 100 cc.) is considerably lower than that reported by 
Tennent and Silber (10) (2 to 30 7 per 100 cc.), or by Cornbleet ei al. ( 11 ) 
(12 to 80 7 per 100 cc.). The higher concentration found by these investi- 
gators can probably be attributed to the stimulating effect of fatty materials 
in sweat upon the test organism, Lactobacillus casci, used in the determina- 
tion of pantothenic acid. 

Dosage with about 18 mg. of pantothenic acid did not increase the con- 
centration of this vitamin in undiluted sweat nor its hourly excretion 
through the skin under hot moist conditions. This is contrary to the 
report of Tennent and Silber (10) who stated that the average excretion of 
pantothenic acid in sweat lyas 24 7 per hour for subjects who were not dosed 
and 50 7 per hour for those who received a supplement of 50 mg. of calcium 
pantothenate daily. Examination of their data reveals that in onlj’’ two 
cases were the same subjects tested with and without dosage: subject R. S. 
excreted 15 7 per hour without and 20 7 per hour with dosage, and subject 
J. F. excreted 20 7 without and 21 7 per hour with dosage. In both cases 
the sweat was induced by exercise. 

An increase in the relative humidity resulted in an increase in net loss 
of body weight, representing mainlj'^ the secretion of the sweat glands, and 
generally a concomitant increase in the dermal excretion of pantothenic 
acid. When the difference between the average net loss in body weight 
under hot moist conditions and that under comfortable conditions is 
multiplied by the average concentration (3.8 7 per 100 cc.) of pantothenic 
acid in sweat, the values obtained closely approximate the actual excretion 
found. 

The ratio of the dermal loss of pantothenic acid to the net loss in body 
weight under hot moist conditions reveals, in three out of four cases, the 
same average concentration of the vitamin in sweat as was obtained by 
actual determination on undiluted sweat. In the 2 comfortable weeks this 
ratio indicates that the insensible dermal water loss has a higher concentra- 
tion of pantothenic acid than that of sweat. 

Under hot moist conditions (Week 39) 31 per cent of an 18 mg. dose of 
pantothenic acid was recovered in the urine. This is higher than the 2.8 to 
11.7 per cent found by Pearson (12) for a dose of 1 gm. The average 
daily urinar}’^ excretion of pantothenic acid on a diet without dosage was 
3.24 mg. in 1 week and 4.99 mg. in another. This is in agreement -with t he 
reports in the literature: Pelczar and Porter (13), average 3.81 mg.; 
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Pearson (12), 3.12 to 3.3 mg.; Wright and Wright (14), average 3.42 mg.; 
and Gordon (1), 3.52 mg. 

The combined urinary and dermal e.xcretion of pantothenic acid under 
hot moist conditions on an average diet was 5.657 mg. per day in Week 
27 and 3.842 mg. per daj^ in Week 38. 

Comparison of the results of Week 28 xrith 27 and of Week 22 rrith 21, 
\rith reference to change in combined hourly e.xcretion of pantothenic 
acid, by the t test of “Student” (15) gives a P value of 0.056. This com- 
parison suggests strongly, but does not demonstrate, that environmental 
conditions inducing profuse sweating increase the total output of panto- 
thenic acid from the body. 


SUMMARY 

Dermal excretions for a period of 8 hours and urines for 24 hours were 
collected from five young men under comfortable and under hot moi.«t 
conditions, both uith and without pantothenic acid dosage. The.se collec- 
tions were anal3'zcd for pantothenic acid bj" a microbiological method rrtth 
Laclohacilhis arabinosiis as the test organism. 

1. Dosage irith about 18 mg. of pantothenic acid dail3’’ did not affect 
the pantothenic acid concentration of imdiluted sweat, which averaged 
3.8 7 per 100 cc. The insensible dermal water loss in the comfortable con- 
ditions showed a higher concentration of pantothenic acid than sweat. 

2. An increase in the relative huinidit3' from 65 to 92 per cent with a 
dry bulb temperature of about 32.22° produced an increase of 176 per cent 
in the average net loss of bod3' weight, representing mainl3' the secretion 
of the sweat glands, and a concomitant increase of 221 per cent in the 
average dermal excretion of pantothenic acid. 

3. On an unsupplemented diet the average deimal excretion of panto- 
thenic acid was 5.1 y per hour under comfortable conditions. Under hot 
moist conditions the deimal excretion of pantothenic acid increased to 
27.7 y per hour. An increase in the urinar3' excretion of pantothenic acid 
was also obseiwed under hot moist conditions, even though the volume of 
urine under these conditions was onh' about one-half to one-third of the 
volume under comfortable conditions. Under hot moist conditions 31 
per cent of an 18 mg. do.«e of pantothenic acid was recovered in the urine. 

4. The combined urinaiy and deimal excretion of pantollicnic acid 
under hot moist conditions on a noimal diet averaged 5.06 mg. per da3’ in 
1 week and 3.84 mg. per day in another. This is an increase of 11.6 ixir 
cent over the excretion under comfortable conditions. The data suggest, 
but do not prove, that the total excretion of pantothenic acid in urine and 
sweat ma3' be increa.sed under conditions of profuse sweating induced b3' 
emironmental conditions. 
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OXYGEN POISONING 

V. THE EFFECT OF HIGH OXYGEN PRESSURE UPON ENZYMES: 

SUCCINIC DEHYDROGENASE AND CYTOCHROME OXIDASE* 

Br WILLIAM C. STADIE and NIELS HAUGAARD 

{From the John Herr Mueser Department of Research Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, July 21, 1&45) 

Since its first proposal by Bert (1), the hj-pothesis that oxidative enzj-- 
matic systems in animals are inhibited by high pressures of oxygen has 
occupied a prominent place in discussions of the phenomenon of oxj'gen 
poisoning (2, 3). In particular the succinoxidase sj'stem (succinic dehy- 
drogenase and cidochrome oxidase) has been considered by some as one 
whose inactivation might explain the whole train of ill events which follow 
the ex-posure of animals to excessive pressures of oxygen. 

Inhibiting action of oxygen upon succinic dehydrogenase of tissues has 
been reported by Lehman (4) and Bean and Bohr (5). Libbrecht and 
Massart (6) gave to cytochrome oxidase a central role: at high pressures 
oxygen reacts with it to form oxygene aclif which in turn inactivates succinic 
dehydrogenase. They concluded that molecular oxygen per se has no 
toxic action, because they found no inhibition of succinic dehydrogenase 
by oxygen at high pressures when the cytochrome oxidase present in their 
preparations was inhi bited by cyanide. 

In this paper we report further experiments on inactivation of the 
succinoxidase sj'stem of tissues from rats at high oxygen pressures. De- 
tailed consideration is given to the hj'pothesis of Libbrecht and Massart. 
The mechanism of inactivation bj' high oxj'gen is considered and e.xperi- 
ments are reported bearing on it. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Tissue Preparations — These were made from white rats. Homogenates 
were prepared by the Potter-Elvehjem method (7). Slices were 0.35 or 
0.5 mm. thick and prepared as described elsewhere (8). Unusual details 
of preparations are described under the individual exiieriments. 

Delermination of Succinoxidase Activity — ^Two methods were used, aero- 
bic and anaerobic. 

Aerobic Method — 10 to 50 mg. (wet weight) of homogenized tissue were 

* The work described in this paper was done under a contract, reconunended by 
the Conunittee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and the University of Pennsylvania. 
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placed in the main compartment of a Warburg vessel with 3.0 ml. of 0.1 ii 
phosphate (pH 7.4), 0.004 m CaCb, 0.004 m AICI3, and optimal amounts of 
cytochrome c. The side sac contained 0.1 ml. of 1 m sodium succinate and 
an alkali filter paper roll inset was placed in the center well. The vessels 
were gassed with 100 per cent oxygen and after temperature equilibration 
at 38° the succinate was admixed with the medium. The oxygen uptake 
was then measured over a 30 to 40 minute period, duiing which time it was 
rectilinear (±5 per cent). The activity was expressed as micromoles of 
succinate oxidized per gm. of wet tissue per hour, 2 moles of succinate being 
equivalent to 1 mole of oxygen. In some instances several amounts of 
tissue were assayed and the activity calculated from the slope of the line 
through the points representing oxygen uptake versus tissue weight. 

Anaerobic Method— This was e.sscntially that described by Quastel and 
Wheatley (9). The tissue was suspended in a bicarbonate medium, 
ferricyanide and succinate being in the side sac. The gas phase was 
nitrogen with 5 per cent COo. Upon admixture the succinate is oxidized 
by the ferricyanide, viz. Fc(CN)g° + H = Fe(CN)c“ + li'*'. The 
hydrogen ion reacts with bicarbonate and the evolved CO 2 is measured 
manometrically. Moles of succinate oxidized were calculated as half the 
moles of CO 2 formed. The medium had the following composition : sodium 
bicarbonate 0.040 m, sodium succinate 0.12 m, AICI3 and Cads 0.0005 M. 
100 micromoles of ferricyanide appeared to be the optimal amount to be 
added from, the side sac. 

The following remarks sum up our experience with the method: (1) The 
use of yellow phosphorus in the center well, recommended by Quastel and 
Wheatley, to remove traces of oxy^gen appears unnecessaiy and was omitted 
in most of our experiments. (2) Upon admixture of the ferriejmnide and 
medium there is a momentary rapid evolution of CO 2 . This is an artifact 
and is ignored. After 1 to 2 minutes there is a steady CO 2 evolution which 
is constant in rate for 20 to 30 minutes. The activity is calculated from 
this. (3) In the absence of tissue, CO 2 evolution is negligible. (4) The 
activity is proportional to the amount of tissue, provided this is not too 
largo. When several amounts of tissue are used, a better evaluation of 
activity can be calculated from the activity-tissue weight line. (5) This 
line usually cuts the abscissa at 0 to 5 mg., indicating, perhaps, an absorp- 
tion of inactivating impurities in the system by an amount of tissue. (G) 
Amounts of ferricyanide and succinate equivalent to about 10 times the 
amount to be oxidized are approximately’- optimal. (7) The bicarbonate 
can bo varied from 0.020 to 0.050 m with no significant difforence in activity. 
This coi-responds to a pH range of from 7.3 to 7.7. (8) Addition of calcium 

and aluminum ions increases the oxidation 20 to 30 per cent when the 
activity is calculated from that of one amount of t.issuc. There is little 
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effect if several amounts of tissue are used and the activity is calculated 
from the slope of the activity-tissue weight line. (9) As a rule the ana- 
erobic and aerobic methods give the same acti\ity for a given tissue. 
However, in the absence of added cytochrome, the aerobic method gives 
lower results. Our experience gave us confidence in the Quastel-Wheatley 
method for determination of succinic acid dehj-drogenase. It is technicaUj' 
easy and has the advantage that no cjdochrome is required. However, 
we have also used the aerobic method in suitable e.xperimental studies of the 
inactivation effects of high ox3’gen pressure. 

Determination of Cytochrome Oicidasc Aclirity. Oxyycn Uptake in 
Presence of p-Phcnylcncdiaminc — ^Either slices of tissue or homogenates 
were used. The medium containing 0.040 xi phosphate (pH 7.3), 0.080 M 
NaCl, 0.005 M KCl, 0.002 xi MgCl;, and 0.001 m CaClj. Determinations 
were done in vessels of the Warburg tx-jre. The tissue being in the main 


I 

Succinoridase Aclivihj of Rat Tissue As Homogenate Determined Aerobically and 
Anaerobically (S8°) 



Tiisuc 

Sdcdnalc oxidued, imcro’aolfts per pa. per hr. 



Aerobic 

i Anaerobic 

Liver 

1 

1 1160 

1000 

tt 


1 1140 

lllO* 

Kidney . . 


1 940*t 

1620* 


* From the .slope of the aetbity-tissue weight line, with three different amounts of 
tissue. 

t No added cytochrome c present. 


vessel, 0.2 ml. of 0.2 m p-phenylenediamine was tipped in from the side 
.sac after temperature equilibration. The o.xidase activity was e.xpressed 
as micromoles of oxj'gen per gm. of wet tissue per hour, calculated from 
the readings of the first 20 minutes. 100 mg. of tissue as homogenate or 
slice were the customary amount used in each determination. In all 
cases parallel samples were set up, one without tissue and the other with- 
out p-phenylenediamine. Appropriate corrections were made from these 
controls in calculating the cytochrome o.xidase actirity of the samples. 

Oxygen Uptake in Presence of Ascorbic Add and Cytochrome c — ^The abilitj' 
of the tissues to catalyze the oxidation of ascorbic acid in the presence of 
cytochrome c, as described b3' Schneider and Potter (10), was used to 
determine cj'tochrome oxidase actixltj'. The mediiun in the main vessel 
of the Warburg respirator consisted of 0.25 ml. of 0.4 M sodium phosphate 
(pH 7.4), 0.3 ml. of 0.004 m AlClj, 0.2 micromole of cytochrome c, and 
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water to 3.0 ml. Amounts of tissue as homogenates were added to give 
convenient activity. The side sac contained 0.3 ml. of neutralized ascorbic 
acid. An alkali fflter roll inset was included. The gas phase was air. 
After temperature equilibration the contents of the side sac and main 
compartment were admixed, and the rate of oxygen uptake measured for 
20 to 30 minutes. Two amounts of tissue were used and the activity 
expressed as micromoles of oxygen uptake per gm. of wet tissue per hour. 

Cytochroinec — ^Two preparations were used, one from pigeon breast muscle 
by the method of Potter and DuBois (11), the other from horse heart by 
the method of Keilin and Hartree (12). The final solutions were dialyzed 



mff liver homogenate 

Fig. 1. Succinic dehydrogenase activity of rat liver hcniogenate after preliminary 
exposure at 38° for 2 hours to air or 7 atmospheres of oxygen; anaerobic assay. 

against running water for 2 hours. The cytochrome concentration of the 
second preparation was determined spectrophotometrically. 

Succinic Dehydrogenase Activity of Tissue Homogenates after Exposure to 
High Oxygen Pressure — Homogenates prepared from rat liver were exposed 
to 7 atmospheres of oxygen at 38® for 2 hours, subsequent to which the 
succinoxidase activity was determined by the anaerobic method ivith three 
different amounts of tissue. For comparison a control sample of the tissue 
was maintained in air at 38°. The data of a representative experiment 
(Fig. 1) show that compared to activity of the control rate of 900 micro- 
moles per gm. per hour the sample exposed to high oxygen has been approxi- 
mately 70 per cent inactivated in 2 hours. 
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Rat liver homogenate was exposed to 7 atmospheres of oxj’gen for varj-ing 
periods of time and then assayed for succinoxidase acti\'it 3 ' by the anaerobic 
method. The results sho-mi in Fig. 2 were obtained. The inactivation is 
relatively slow, 2 to 2.5 hours being required before half the activity is lost 
compared to control samples maintained in air at the same temperature. 
The same results were obtained if the actirity was measured by the aerobic 
method. In general, the inactivation is slight during the 1st hour at 



Fig. 2. Succinic dehyrogenase activity of rat liver homogenate after preliminary 
exposure at 3S° for various periods of time to air of 7 atmospheres of oxygen; anaerobic 
assay. 

approximately 7 atmospheres. However, there is considerable variation 
and occasionally considerable early inactivation was found. For e.xample 
in one case tested by the aerobic method, the actixutj' of a liver homogenate 
fell from 1400 to 700 micromoles per gm. per hour following 1 hour’s 
exposure to 7 atmospheres of oxj’gen. 

Tissue Slices after Exposure to High Oxygen Pressure — Control e-xperi- 
ments showed that different weighed slices from the same liver did not differ 
sigmficantlj’ from each other when homogenized in saline or water and then 
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assayed for succinic dehydrogenase activity by the anaerobic method. 
Furthermore, slices of liver suspended in saline and equilibrated at 38° 
in air up to 4 hours, and then assaj’-ed as homogenates by the anaerobic 
method, were found to have the same activity as fresh slices so assayed. 
Accordingly it was possible to measure the effect of high oxygen pressures 
upon the succinoxidase activity' of slices. Following preliminary exposure, 
the slices were homogenized and the activity determined with two or three 
different amounts of tissue. Table II shows the results of such experiments. 
In general, the enzyme in the slice Avas about as susceptible to the action of 
oxygen as it was in the homogenate. This is in contrast to other enzyme 
systems (c.p., d-amino acid oxidase) which appear to be completely 
protected from the inactivating effect of oxygen when in the intact cell. 


Tablu II 

Effect of 7 Atmospheres of Oxygen on Succinic Dehydrogenase Aetivity of Rat 

Liver Slices * 




Subsequent activity 

Rat No. 

rreliminary period 

Succinate oxidized, micromoles per gm. per 
hr. 

Per cent ol 
control 



Air 

7 atmospheres Oi 


hrs. 




1 

2 

850 

730 

86 


4 

710 

480 

68 

2 

2 

914 

1152 

126 


4 

922 

613 

66 

3 

2 

585 

260 

44 


4 

930 

133 

14 


The succinic dehydrogenase activities were determined by the anaerobic assay. 
Two amounts of tissue were used for each determination and the activity was ob- 
tained from the slope of the activity-tissue weight line. 


Rat Kidney Homogenate — "When exposed to high pressures of oxygen and 
assayed in the same way as liver homogenate, it tvas found that this tissue 
appears to be quite susceptible to oxygen. At 38° the control samples had 
to be maintained under nitrogen, since relatively rapid inactivation tvas 
observed with oxygen at 1 atmosphere. Representative data are shoAWi in 
Fig. 3. Within 4 hours at this pressure the succinoxidase activity ivas 
reduced to about one-third of the initial x'alue. 

Mechanism of Succinoxidase Inactivation by High Oxygen — Libbrecht 
and Massart (6) reported that succinoxidase preparations from liver or 
muscle to Avhich ej'^anide had been added to inactivate the cytochrome 
oxidase system were unaffected by high oxygen pressures, in contrast to 
controls Avithout cyanide. The activity of the enzyme system Avas deter- 
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mined aerobically at 8 atmospheres of oxj'gen, methylene blue being used to 
replace the C 3 'tochrome sj'stcm inhibited bj' cj-anide. On the basis of 
these experiments they formulated the follomng hj'pothesis of the mecha- 
nism of oxygen poisoning: Oxj’gen at high pressmes reacts rvith cytochrome 
oxidase to produce oxygene aclif which is toxic and inactivates succinic acid 
deh}’^drogenase. jMolecular oxygen itself is not toxic; hence there is no 
inactivation when the cj-tochrome oxidase system is inactivated by cj'anide. 
The precise meaning of the term oxygene aclif is obscure, but it was inter- 
preted bj- the present authors (2) to mean that the cj^ochrome oxidase 


k 

3 



Fig. 3. Succinic dehyrogenase activity of rat kidney homogenate after preliminary 
e.xposure at 3S° to nitrogen or 1 atmosphere of oxj-gen for various periods of time; 
anaerobic assay. 

system under high oxygen pressture oxidized the succinic dehj-drogenase 
to an inactive form. 

This hv-pothesis has been advanced bj' Bean and Bohr (13) as one which 
could explain their experiments on muscle tonus. They found that the 
isolated pjioric sphincter of rabbits when subject to 5 to 6 atmospheres 
of o.xj-gen rapidly lost its tonas, but that this effect could be prevented if 
cj'anide was present in the medium in which the muscle was suspended. 

In a series of five e.\periments, duplicate samples of fiver homogenate 
prepared from rat fiver and suspended in a phosphate buffer were exposed 
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to 7 atmospheres of oxygen for 1 hour. One sample contained KCN at 
concentrations varying from 0.25 to 2.5 mM per liter. Subsequent to the 
preliminaiy exposure to high oxygen pressure, the samples were assayed 
for succinoxidase activity in the presence of added succinate. Since the 
cytochrome oxidase sj^stem had been inactivated, methylene blue was 
added in optimal concentration to act as hydrogen acceptor. During the 
assay period both samples were identical with respect to cyanide, succinate, 
and methylene blue. In no case was there any indication that the presence 
of cyanide during the period of exposure to high oxygen had prevented 
the inactivation of the succinoxidase activity. 



Fig. 4. Succinate o.xidation of a pigeon breast muscle extract in the presence of 
0.010 ,M KCN and 0.002 si methylene blue in air or 8 atmospheres of o.xygen; 38°. 

In a second experiment an enzyme preparation was made from pigeon 
breast muscle by extraction tvith phosphate (pH 7.4). The activity of this 
preparation was measured as the rate of oxygen uptake in the presence of 
succinate (38°). Control experiments showed that this preparation was 
completely inactive in the presence of 0.010 m KCN. The further addition 
of methylene blue to 0.002 m, however, restored the activity to about 60 per 
cent of the initial level. The activities of two samples of tliis preparation 
were measured as follows; (1) in the air ndth 0.002 m methylene blue and 
0.010 M KCN, and (2) in oxygen at 8 atmospheres with the same con- 
centrations of methylene blue and cyanide. The results, presented in 
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Pig. 4, show' that- the sample at high o.^cygen pressure was rapidly inactivated 
in agreement with our experience in the absence of cyanide. The sample 
assayed in air showed only a slight decrease of actmty. In other words, 
there is no indication that the presence of cyanide prevents the inactivation 
of succinic dehydrogenase by oxygen. On the contrary, inactivation was 
more rapid than in its absence. 

In a third experiment, similar in character, a homogenate was prepared 
from rat brain and the activities of three samples were measured aerobically 
in the presence of added succinate (0.020 ii). The data are shown in Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5. Succinate oxidation at 38° by rat brain homogenate: Curve 1, in air -r 
0.002 M methylene blue; Curve 2, T atmcaphetes of oxygen -t- 0.002 Ji methylene bine; 
Curve 3, air -}- 0.002 si methylene blue and 0.010 sr KCK; Curve 4, 7 atmospheres of 
oxygen -f 0.002 si methylene blue and 0.010 si KCX. 

The following may be noted. A sample svith methylene blue (0.002 xt) 
continued its activity in air for a period of 200 minutes, the rate falh'ng 
off only slowly (Curve 1) . A sumlar sample in oxygen at 7.2 atmospheres 
showed the rapid loss of activity characteristic of oxygen poisom'ng (Curve 
2). A third sample containing cyanide (0.010 m) in addition to methylene 
blue had a linear oxygen uptake in air for a period of 200 minutes but 
showed a loss in activity under high pressure of oxygen (Curve 3). 

Libbrccht and Alassart stated that aged succino.vidase preparations lose 
the capacity to o.vidize succinate aerobically unless methylene blue is 
pre-cent. Presumably the csdochrome o-vidase sj’stem becorne.? inactis’c. 
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■whereas the succinic dehydrogenase system retains its activity. Such a 
system according to these authors is not inactivated by high oxygen 
pressure, a finding in conformity with their hypothesis that no oxyglne aclif 
vdll be formed if cytochrome oxidase is not in the system. We made many 
attempts by aging and heating at moderate temperatures to prepare a 
succinoxidase system from pigeon breast muscle extract which was active 
■with methylene blue and completely inactive ■\vithout. In thig we were 
unsuccessful. However, we succeeded in obtaining a preparation whose 
actmty in oxidizing succinate in air was more than doubled by the addition 
of methylene blue. Experiments .■with this preparation (Fig. 6) showed 



Fig. 6. Aged pigeon breast muscle extract deficient in cytoebrome oxidase; suc- 
cinate oxidation in air and 7 atmospheres of oxygen with and without methylene blue. 

that in air (methylene blue present) the activity continued relatively 
unaltered for 80 to 100 minutes; in 7.2 atmospheres of oxygen there was 
rapid inactivation; in the absence of methylene blue the inactivation was 
still more rapid. There is no indication in these experiments ■\\ith a 
system relatively poor in cytochrome oxidase, so that only half or less of 
the total oxygen is carried by it, that the succinic acid dehydrogenase is 
less susceptible to high oxygen pressures. 

A fifth type of experiment was done in which the succinic acid dehydro- 
genase acti^vity was measured anaerobically by the method already de- 
scribed. Homogenates of rat liver in phosphate (pH 7.4) were equilibrated 
at 38° for 1 hour at 6.9 atmospheres of oxygen. The preparations were 
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then assa 3 ’’ed for acth-itj' anaerobicall}*. The data are given in Table III 
from n’liich it maj’ be noted that (1) the preparation -was inactivated 
50 per cent in 1 hour at 6.9 atmospheres of oxj’-gen; (2) KCN at 0.001 m 
( sufficient to inhibit completelj’ the csdochrome o.xidase as shotm bj* 
preliminaiy aerobic e.xperiments) did not prevent the mactivation, nor did 
KCN up to 0.010 m; (3) the o-vj^gen inactivation tended to be greater the 
higher the KCN concentration, although the KCN has little effect on the 
anaerobic acti\'it 3 ' as determined by controls. 

Relation of Sulfhydryl Groups to Oxygen Poisoning — ^It -was shotvn bj' 
Hopkins and hloigan (14) that succinic dehj-drogenase is dependent for 
its actmtj' on the presence in the enzyme molecule of sulfhydiyl groups, 
lyhen these are oxidized to the thiol state, the enzjrme is inactivated. 
Upon reduction back to the sulfhj'dryl form, the enzyme is reactivated. 
These obser^-ations have been confirmed, notablj' bj' Potter and DuBois 

Table III 


Inaclivaiion of Succinic Dehydrogenase by Sigh Oxygen Pressure in Presence and 
Ahserux of Cyanide 

Rat liver homogenate in 7.4 phosphate at 38°; anaerobic assay methon. 


Pteliniioary period, I tr. 

1 Safcsequcnf activity 

#0, 

KCN 

Sccricatc ozidired 

Per ceat of coatrol 

al^spheres 

fer /. 

rticr&nales fer grs. per hr. 


0.2 

0 

245 


6.9 

0 

123 

60 

6.9 

1 

93 

38 

6.9 

5 

40 

16 

6.9 

10 

24 

10 


(15) who, upon the basis of their experiments, have advanced a theory 
explaining succinate oxidation. 

Our own experiments are in complete conformitj' with these conceptions. 
For example when o-iodosobenzoate is used as the o.xidizing agent, the 
results shown in Table were obtained. 

Rat diaphragm or slices of liver or heart are, in most instances, markedly 
inhibited in their succinic acid dehydrogenase activity by the prior addition 
of small amoimts of o-iodosobenzoate. In Experiment 6 a homogenate of 
rat liver was prepared from washed liver slices. The amount of o-iodoso- 
benzoate necessary to oxidize all free — SH groups was determined bj' the 
method described by HeUerman, Chinard, and Ramsdell (16). This 
consists in adding an excess of the oxidizing agent bj' an iodometric titra- 
tion. The method gives a fairty good estimate of the total free — SH 
groups in the homogenate. In this case the addition of o-iodosobenzoate 
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equivalent to 125 per cent of the total calculated free — SI! groups resulted 
in practically complete inhibition of the succinic acid dehydrogenase 
activity. 

These considerations at once raise the question, is the action of oxygen 
at high pressures that of an oxidizing agent to oxidize the free sulfhydiyl 
groups of succinic dehydrogenase and thus inactivate it? Our further 
experiments tend to answer this question affirmatively. 

Table IV 

Inactivation of Sticcinic Dehydrogenase of Rat Tissues by SO Minutes Preliminary 
Treatment with o-Iodosobenzoatc 


Bicarbonate-saline medium; 38°; anaerobic method of assay. 


Experiment No. 

Weight 
of tissue 

Total o-iodosoben- 
zoatc added 

1 Succinate oxidized 

Inhibition 


ms. 

micromoles 

micromoles per gm. 
per hr. 

per cent 

1. Liver slice 

P 

0.0 

248 



39 

1.0 

84 

66 


45 

5.0 

19 

92 

2. Heart “ 

46 

0.0 

154 



56 

1.0 

28 

82 


82 

5.0 

18 

88 

3. Diaphragm 

119 

0.0 

94 



135 

10.0 

17 

82 

4. Heart slice 

78 

0.0 

104 



73 

0.010 

128 

0 


73 

O.IO 

96 

8 


87 

1.0 

42 

60 

5. Diaphragm 

61 

0.0 

196 



73 

0.01 

no 

±0 


61 

0.10 

116 

±0 


69 

1.0 

68 

36 

6. Liver homogenate 

30 

0.0 

730 



30 

2.7* 

17 

98 


* Equivalent to 125 per cent of total estimated free — SH groups. 


For example, it has been shovui repeatedly (Hopkins and Morgan (14); 
Potter and DuBois (15)) that reduced glutathione or cysteine vdll reduce 
and thereby reactivate succinic acid dehydrogenase previously inactivated 
by oxidation. In Table V are given data shoinng that succinic dehydro- 
genase inactivated by preliminary treatment ■ftith high oxygen pressure 
can be similarly reactivated by treatment wuth reduced glutatliione. A 
rat liver homogenate (100 mg. per ml.) was prepared in distilled water, 
divided into aliquots, and treated for a preliminary period of 2 hours as 
indicated. A second period followed in which one aliquot was treated with 
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reduced glutatliione. FolloAnng this the samples Avere assayed by the 
anaerobic method. In each case two amounts of tissue were used and the 
actiA-ity calculated from the actiA-ity-tissue AA'eight line. The presence of 
reduced glutathione during the assaj’’ period introduces no error, for we 
haA-e repeatedly found that at the beginning of the assaj’- period foUoAA-ing 
the admixture of ferricyanide to the tissue plus succinate anj' glutathione 
present is rapidlj' and completelj’- o.xidized AA-ithin 5 minutes. Thereafter 
eA’olution of CO; is entirely due to oxidation of succinate. Consideration 
of Table V shoAA's that succinic dehj’drogenase was inactiA'ated bj' high 
oxygen pressure, but subsequent treatment AA-ith reduced glutathione 

Table V 

Reaclivalion by Reduced Glulalhionc of Succinic Dehydrogenase of Ral hirer 
Homogenates Preliminarily Inaciicaled by Oxygen at 7 Atmospheres 

Reactiva* 

Uon period, 

2 hrs., 3S* 

Reduced 
glutatfai'oce 

micrirmoUi nxcrefneUs fer r:itTcnctts ftr 

f<r ril. 20 n»n. in per hr. 

0 20 0.8 

0 40 2.2 105 

36 20 2.3 

40 6.0 277 

0 20 5.5 

0 lO.S 400 

36 20 6.9 

36 40 11.6 353 

20 6.9 

40 13.5 495 

* Calculated from the slope of the two independent determinations. 

t Control sample. 

increased the actiAdtj' 2.5-fold. Taa-o controls in nitrogen AA-ith and Atithout 
an intermediate period Avith glutathione A\ere not significantlj' different in 
acthitj’ from the homogenate assaj’ed immediatelv' after preparation. 

Similar results AA'ere obtained Atith ej’steine as the reducing agent (Table 
VI). In this case homogenates containing 100 mg. of tissue per ml. in 
0.025 M XajHPO^ AA'ere prepared from rat heart tissue. Ah'quots were 
exposed to o.xygen at 6.9 atmospheres, folloAAing AA'hich there was, as before, 
a reactiA’ation period in nitrogen AAith and A\ithout cj’steine. The tissues 
AA'ere then assaj-ed bj’ the anaerobic method. In Experiment 2 the acthitj' 
which had been cut to 32 per cent of the control bj' high oxygen pressure 
AA'as completelj’ restored by the treatment Avith cj-steine. In Exjjeriment 1 


26 

69 

loot 

SS 

125 


Subsequent debydrosenase actit ily 


Suednate oii- 
diied* 


Per cent of 
control 


Preliminary period, 2 hrs-, 3S* 
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a lesser amount of cysteine was used during the reactivation period and the 
reactivation, though only partial, was significant. 

Prevention of Oxygen Inactivation of Succinic Dehydrogenase by Malonatc — 
Hopkins et al. (17) demonstrated that malonate protects succinic dehydro- 
genase from the inactivation effects of oxidized glutathione. Potter and 
DuBois (15) also showed this. The latter authors supposed that the 
free sulfhydryl group of the enzjntne is situated between two “affinity 
points” which serve to bind the substrate for the period of time necessary 
for the free sulfhydryl group, acting as an oxidation-reduction system, to 
bring about the oxidation of succinic acid to fumaric acid. The fumarate 

Table VI 


Reactivalion by Cysteine of Succinic Dehydrogenase of Rat Heart Homogenate 
Preliminarily Inactivated by Oxygen at 7 Atmospheres 
Anaerobic assay method; 30 mg. of tissue used in all assays. 


Experiment 

No. 

Preliminary period, 3 hra., I 
38* 1 

Reactivation 
period, 3 hrs., 
38* 

Subsequent dehydrogenase activity 


Gas 

Pressure 

Cysteine 

added 

COs evolved 

Succinate oxi- 
dized* 

Per cent of 
control 



atmospheres 

micromoles per 
ml. 

micromoles per 
i$ min. 

micromoles per 
gm. per hr. 


1 

Os 

7 

0 

0.7 

47 

3 


tt 

7 

60 

7.7 


35 


Ns 

1 

0 



loot 

2 

Os 

7 

0 


170 

32 


it 

7 

100 

10.9 


104 


ft 

7 

100 

10.9 


104 


Ns 

1 

0 

10.5 

525 

loot 


n 

1 

100 

11.9 

695 

113 


(1 

1 

100 

12.6 

630 

120 


* Corrected for the blank in the absence of succinate, 
t Control sample. 


has a diminished affinity for the enzyme and is displaced by another 
molecule of succinate. Malonate is similarly but more firmly bound. 
However, since its structure is such that it is not readily oxidized, it remains 
to “cover” and protect the active sulfhydryl group between the two 
affinity points. Hence the addition of oxidized glutathione wll have no 
effect upon the enzyme. 

We have demonstrated that malonate similarly protects the enzyme from 
the inactivating action of high pressures of oxygen. Rat tissue slices were 
used rather than homogenates because it is easier to remove malonate from 
them, a necessary step prior to assay. Preliminary experiments showed 
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that it was possible to immerse slices (0.4 mm.) in phosphate-saline con- 
taining 0.025 M malonate for 2 to 3 hours without inactivation. For when 
the malonate was subsequently removed by washing in the malonate-free 
medium (three changes, 5 minutes each) and homogenates prepared and 
assayed by the anaerobic method, the activities were the same as those of 
slices without malonate treatment. In the experiment (Table ITI) the 
slices were equilibrated for a prel imin ary period with or without malonate 


Table VII 

Protection by Malonate (0.025 if) of Succinic Dehydrogenase in Rat Tissue Slices 
against Inactivating Effect of Oxygen at High Pressures 


Ext>enment 

Preliminary period 

Assay period 

No. 

Tissue 

#0- 

Hk. 

Malonate 

Suednate oxi- 
dized 

Per cent inac- 
tivation 



elnospheres 


rtit per }. 

rtierartelts fer 
gn. fer hz. 


1 

Liver 

0.2 

2 

0 

977 




6.9 

2 

0 

620 

37 



6.9 

2 

25 

1040 

0 

2 

(( 

0.2 

2 

0 

518 




6.9 

2 

0 

403 

22 



6.9 

2 

25 

622 

0 

3 


0.2 

2 

0 

328 




6.9 

2 

0 

183 

44 



6.9 

2 

25 

291 

11 

4 

Heart 

1 {N=) 

2.5 

0 

573 




1 " 

2.5 

25 

558 

0 



6.9 

2.5 

0 

277 

52 



6.9 

2.5 

25 

573 

0 

5 

Kidney 

0 (N,) 

2.5 

0 

585 




0 “ 

2.5 

25 

630 

0 



6.9 

2.5 

0 

338 

42 



6.9 

2.5 

25 

353 

40 

6 

(( 

0 (N,) 

3 

0 

460 




0 “ 

3 

25 

480 

0 



6.9 

3 

0 

140 

70 



6.9 

3 

25 

300 

35 


and with oxygen at 6.9 atmospheres. The malonate was then removed by 
washing, and the slices were homogenized and assayed. From the data 
in Table ITI it is seen that in aU instances but one the presence of the 
malonate during the preliminarj’ period with highoxj-gen pressure protected 
against inactivation. In several instances the protection was complete. 

Protection by Succinate — It should be expected on the basis of the experi- 
ments with malonate that succinate should abo prevent the inactivation of 
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succinic dehydrogenase by high oxygen pressure. Such was found to be 
the case. The experimental data (Table VIII) show, however, that the 
succinate concentration must be relatively high and that the protection is 
only partial. Liver or heart slices were equilibrated during a preliminary 
period in either saline or 0.1 M succinate solutions at 1 or 7 atmospheres of 
oxygen. The tissues were then washed in saline, converted into homo- 
genates, and assayed by the anaerobic method. The results -were somewhat 
irregular but there is clear evidence that, compared to the controls, the 

Table VIII 


Protection by Succinate of Succinic Dehydrogenase in Slices of Rat Tissue against 
Inactivating Effect of High Oxygen Pressures 


Tissue 

1 

1 Preliminary period 


Subsequent dehy- 
drogenase activity; 
succinate oxidized 

0, 

Hrs. 


atmospheres 


mote per 1. 

micromoles per gm. 
per hr. 

Liver I 

1 

2.5 

0 

312 


1 

2.5 

0.1 

260 


7.2 

2.5 

0 

35 


7.2 

2.5 

0.1 

lOG 

" II 

0.2 

2.5 

0 

330 


0.2 

2.5 

0.2 

440 


8.0 

2.5 

0 

245 


8.0 

2.5 

0.2 

433 

“ III 

1.0 

3.8 

0 

84 


1.0 

3.8 

0.1 

214 


7.2 

3.8 

0 

33 


7.2 

3.8 

0.1 

68 

Heart I 

1.0 

3 

0 

540 


1.0 

3 

0.1 

725 


8.0 

3 

0 

170 


8.0 

3 

0.1 

480 

“ 11 

1.0 

3 

0 

350 


1.0 

3 

0.1 

315 


8.0 

3 

0 

115 

1 

8.0 

3 

0.1 

205 


presence of 0.1 m succinate diminished significantly the inactivating effects 
of high oxygen pressure. 

Succinic Dehydrogenase Activity of Brains of Rats Killed by High Oxygen 
Pressures — The possibility that the inactivating effect of high ox3'^gen 
pressure might be greater in vivo than in vitro was tested. Rats were 
exposed to 8 atmospheres of oxygen until dead (20 minutes at 8 atmos- 
pheres). Following decompression, homogenates were prepared from these 
brains and assayed anaerobically. For comparison homogenates of brains 
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from normal rats were similarly assayed. The data are sho^vn in Table IX. 
It is e-vident that exposure of 20 minutes to high oxj-gen pressure sufficient to 
kill the animal does not inactivate succinic dehydrogenase of the brain. 
This is in conformity uith our experiments in vitro which showed that 
e.xposures to 7 atmospheres of oxygen for 1 hour or more were required to 
produced significant inactivation of the enzyme. 

Effect of High Oxygen Pressure on Cytochrome Oxidase — ^Heart, liver, or 
brain tissues from white rats, either as slices or homogenates, were exposed 
in a preliminary' period to high oxygen pressure at 38°. These tissues 
together with appropriate controls, usually maintained in air, were then 
assayed for cydochrome oxidase activity by one of the two methods de- 
scribed; viz., (a) the oxygen uptake in presence of p-phenylenediamine or 
(6) oxygen uptake in presence of ascorbic acid. The homogenates were 

Table IX 

Succinic Dehydrogenase Aclirily of Brain Homogenates of Rats Killed by 
Exposure to 7 Atmospheres of Oxygen 

.Assay at 38° by anaerobic method; activity calculated from 30 minute assays on 
25 and 50 mg. of tissue. 


Konnxl rats 

Erpcted «ts 

Experiaeat Ko. 

Sacdcxte oxidued 

Erpcrisseat Ko. 

Ssedxxtfi oxidised 


nicrcmalet fer gn. ftr kr. 


Vficrentclcs per gn. fer kr. 

1 

192 

1 

200 

2 

228 

2 

208 

3 

208 

3 

192 

Mean 

1 

209 i 11 

1 

200 ±5 


prepared in water and the slices were maintained in customary phosphate- 
saline. All assays were carried out at 38°. The results of these expreri- 
ments are given in Table X. In no case were we able to find any effect of 
high oxy'gen pressures up to 7 atmospheres for 3 hours on the cytochrome 
oxidase activities of these tis.«ues. 

Effect of High Oxygen Pressure on Cytochrome c — The importance of 
cytochrome c in tissue metabolism prompted a study of the effect of high 
oxygen pressure upon its acti\-ity'. A solution prepared from horse heart 
containing 0.38 micromole per ml. was subjected at 38° to 0.9 atmospheres 
of oxygen for 2 hours. The activity' of this preparation compared to that 
of a control maintained in air for the same length of time was measured as 
follows: The cytochrome oxidase activity of a rat heart homogenate was 
measured in the presence of ascorbic acid and cytochrome c. fVithout 
cytochrome c such a preparation is practically inactive. The data of the 
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Table X 


Effect of Oxygen at High Pressure upon Cytochrome Oxidase Activity of Rat 

Tissues at S8° 


Experiment No. 

Tissue 

Preliminary period with Oj 

Subsequent cyto- 
chrome oxidase 
activity 
Oxygen uptake 



atmospheres 

hrs. 

micromoles per gm. 
per hr. 

I-a 

Heart slices 

0.2 

1 

195 



7 

1 

244 

I-b 


0.2 

3 

253 



7 

3 

213 


1 



168 

Assayed at once 

1 

Il-a 

Liver homogenate | 

0.2 

1 

198 



7 

1 

198 

Il-b 


0.2 

1 

249 



7 

1 

268 

II-c 


0.2 

3 

114 



7 

3 

191 

III 

Heart " 

0.2 

2* 

1920 



0.2 

2 

1600 



7 

2 

1520 

IV 

Liver “ 

0.2 

1.6* 

960 



7 

1.6 

1200 



7 

1.6 

1230 

V 

Brain “ 

0.2 

1.5* 

500 



0.2 

1.5 

610 



7 

1.5 

550 

1 


In Experiments I and II the substrate was p-phenylenediamine; in E.xperiments 
III to V, ascorbic acid; in Experiments I and II oxygen uptake was corrected for the 
blank in the absence of substrate; in Experiments III to V o.xygen uptake was 
calculated from the difference obtained with two weights of tissue. 

* Maintained in air at 0°. 


Table XI 


Effect of Oxygen at High Pressures on Cytochrome c 


Preliminary period, 2 hrs. 
Oj pressure 

Subsequent cytochrome oxidase activity (0.2 micromole cytochrome c added) 

Rat heart homogenate 

Os uptake 

Cytochrome oxidase 
activity; Oj uptake 

atmospheres 

mg. tissue 

micromoles per ZQ min. 

micromoles per gm. tissue 
per hr. 

0.2 

5 

6.0 


0.2 

10 

8.9 

1740 

7 

5 

6.0 


7 

10 

9.0 

1800 
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assay are given in Table XI. It is evident that cytochrome c e.vposed to 
high oxv'gen pressure is just as activ'e in this sv’stem as in the control 
sample kept in air. 


DISCUSSION 

The succinoxidase and c3'1:ochrome o.xidase systems together account for 
the major portion of the oxidative metabolism of tissues. It ivould be 
e.xpected, then, that anj' agent having toxic effects upon them should 
seriousli' impair the metabolic functions of the intact am'mal. Many 
investigators have attempted to show that the poisonous effects of oxygen 
at high pressure are due primarilj* to inhibitory effect upon o.xidative 
enzyme systems. This view, pushed to its limi t,, holds that oxygen poison- 
ing is an acute anoxia due to a rapid inactivation of essential enzyme 
sj'stems, a state termed “hj-peroxic anoxia.” We have emphasized in a 
previous paper (18) that the effects following sudden exposure to oxygen 
at high pressure (about 8 atmospheres) maj^ be divided into two phases, 
(a) an acute phase manifested in the intact animal, characterized bj' con- 
vulsions, collapse, and death, and (b) a subacute phase, observed in tissues 
t'n vitro, characterized by^ a slow but definite decrease of total metabolism 
reflected in a decreased oxj'gen uptake. The time element in this latter 
phase is so great, relative to that of the acute phase, that it is difficult to 
believe that generalized enzymatic inactivations can plaj* any role in the 
earij' death of the animal. This conclusion is well borne out when the total 
oxj’gen uptake of intact animals is measured at 8 atmospheres, for in this 
case the oxygen uptake does not decrease, even though marked symptoms 
of oxygen poisoning occur, until just before collapse and death. 

The experiments reported here on two individual enzyme systems 
strongly' support this view. We have been tmable to show any inhibitory' 
action whatev'er by oxygen at high pressure upon the cj’tochrome oxidase 
system. On the other hand the succinoxidase system is inhibited in the 
course of time, but as a rule very prolonged exposures (1 to 3 hours) are 
required to produce appreciable decreases. 20 to 25 rm'nutes exposures to 
8 atmospheres, which usuallj' kill intact rats with violent symptoms of 
poisoning, hardly have any effect upon succinoxidase. Furthermore 
ammals killed by oxygen show no significant differences from controls in the 
activity of succinoxidase prepared from their brains. Metabolic deficiencies 
due to the inhibition of this enzyme system must therefore be ruled out as a 
cause of death which follows exposure to high oxj'gen pressure. 

The possibilities that enzymatic inhibitions play a role in the case of 
an animal subjected to a much lower pressure of oxygen but for a longer 
period of time, e.jr. 1 atmosphere for 1 to 3 days, must be considered. 
It is impossible to expose tissues in vitro for such prolonged periods. But 
we have studied the total oxygen uptake of lung slices in dogs exposed for 
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48 hours to 1 atmosphere of oxygen and have found it to be about normal. 
However, judgment must be reserved until data on tissues and individual 
enzymes from such animals are available. 

The chemical mechanisms by which oxygen at high pressure produces 
enzymatic inhibitions are of prime significance in an understanding of the 
phenomenon. Those thus far propcsed in the literature have been reviewed 
in detail by the present authors (2). The prominence given in the litera- 
ture to Libbrccht and Massart’s oxygcne aclif hypothesis prompted us 
to test it thoroughly. Experiments of some six different types failed to 
give any evidence indicating that the cjdochrome oxidase system played a 
role in reacting vnth oxygen at high pressure to inactivate succinic dehydro- 
genase. We are therefore compelled to conclude that the production of 
any substance as oxygene acHf by interaction of oxygen and cytochrome 
oxidase must be excluded as a cause of oxygen poisoning of succinoxidase. 

But in view of Bean and Bohr’s (13) recent experiments, it is hazardous 
to exclude the possibility that a C3mnide-sensitive system, which may be 
cytochrome oxidase, reacts with oxygen at high pressure to cause inactiva- 
tion of enzymes other than succinoxidase. The mechanism of this hy- 
pothetical interaction is unknowm and had better not be “fixed” by any 
appellation, especially such a vague one as “oxygene aclif.” 

Bean and Bohr found that the tonus of the pyloric sphincter of the 
rabbit was rapidly and markedl 5 ’- decreased by oxygen at high pressure. If 
cyanide was present in the medium, this toxic action of oxygen was elimi- 
nated. However, since the tonus itself was unaffected bj'’ cyanide alone, 
they proposed that the metabolism responsible for the maintenance of tonus 
was dependent upon “dehydrogenases” rather than the succinoxidase 
sji^stem. Oxj'gen at high pressure reacts with the cytochrome oxidase 
system, bringing inactivation of these dehj'^drogenases with resultant loss 
of tonus. Bean and Bohr assumed that a mechanism similar to that 
proposed by Libbrecht and Massart was operative here. 

It need hardly be emphasized that our experiments are in conflict with 
those of Libbrecht and Massart, but not with Bean and Bohr’s. Obviously 
further experimentation is needed to clarify the role of cyanide-sensitive 
sj’'stems in oxygen poisoning. Until then definitive proposals of mecha- 
nisms are premature. 

On the other hand our experiments show quite conclusively that the 
mechanism of inactivation of succinic dehydrogenase is that of oxidation 
of the active sulfhydrjd gioup to the inactive thiol form. The situation 
here is essentiallj’’ that found by Hopkins el al. in the inactivation of 
succinic dehydrogenase bj'- oxidation by oxidized glutatliione or cj’’stine. 
The protection afforded by malonate and succinate against the inactivating 
oxidation indicates strongly that the hypothesis of Potter and DuBois 
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that malonate “covers” the — SH group holds \vith high oxygen as it does 
‘ with cystine. It is premature to assert that inactivation of enzymes in 
all cases is due to oxidation of sulfhydiyl groups. Other mechanisms may 
be operative with other enzymes. 

The resistance of cj^ochrome oxidase to oxygen at high pressures is 
consistent with our general ex'perience with other enzymes; viz., that the 
susceptibility of enzymes varies greatly, some being easily inactivated, 
whereas others are completely resistant. 

SUMiLARY 

1. Experiments on the effect of ox 3 'gen at high pressure on succinic 
dehydrogenase, cytochrome oxidase, and cytochrome c are reported. 

2. Oxj’-gen at 7 atmospheres inactivates the succinic dehydrogenase of 
rat liver, kidney, or brain. The rate of inactivation, however, is relatively 
slow. 

3. The inactivation of cytochrome oxidase by the addition of cyanide 
does not eliminate the poisonous action of oxj'-gen on succinic dehydro- 
genase. From this it is concluded that the mechanism of oxygen poisoning 
is not one m which cytochrome oxidase forms “activated oxygen” which in, 
turn inactivates succinic dehydrogenase. 

4. Succinic dehydrogenase inactivated by oxj-gen at high pressure is 
reactivated by reduced glutathione or cysteine. The presence of malonate 
or high concentrations of succinic acid protects the enzyme from the 
poisonous action of oxygen. The relation of these findings to the mecha- 
nism of inactivation by oxygen is discussed. 

5. The succinic dehydrogenase activity of brain tissue of rats killed by 
oxygen at 7 atmospheres is not different from that of normal animals. 

6. Cytochrome oxidase and cytochrome c are unaffected b 3 ’’ oxygen at 
7 atmospheres. 

7. The significance of these findings in the general problem of o.xygen 
poisoning is discussed. 
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(Received for publication, July 21, 1945) 

The possibility that the phenomenon of orygen poisoning may be 
explained on the basis of en 2 yme inactivations by oxygen at high pressure 
has been discussed since the time of Bert. We have reviewed the literature 
on this subject (1), and in recent papers have reported on the inhibiting 
action of high oxygen on certain enzyme systems. But that some enzymes 
are imafiFected by high oxygen was early recognized. Bert (2), for example, 
reported that salivaiy diastase, pepsin, invertase, and myrosin were im- 
affeoted. In this paper we report on four enzymes: pepsin, catalase, 
carbonic anhydrase, and cholinesterase. We have been unable to show 
that exposure to oxygen at 7 to 8 atmospheres has any effect upon their 
activity. 

Pepsin — The preparation was a crystalline one obtained from Lehn and 
Fink. It was dissolved in water but not dialyzed and therefore contained 
some MgSO*. Activity was determined by the method of Riggs and 
Stadie (3). In essence this method depends upon the photoelectric 
determination of the rate of decrease of turbidity of a homogenized egg 
white suspension when acted upon by the enzyme. Acti-vdty is expressed in 
terms of the monomolecular constant of proteolytic digestion. The data 
of a typical experiment are shown in Table I. Four solutions of pepsin of 
different concentrations were exposed to 7 atmospheres of oxygen for 2 
hours at 38°. Four parallel samples were similarly shaken in air. The 
samples were then assayed for activity. There was no significant effect 
upon peptic activity following the exposure to oxygen at high pressure. 

Catalase — The catalase activity of two different tissue preparations was 
studied. In addition experiments were done on a purified crystalline 
catalase which was kindly given to us by Dr. J. B. Sumner of Cornell 
liniv’ersity. The preparations were exposed in a small pressure chamber at 
38° to 7 atmospheres of oxygen for a preliminary period of 4 hours. Follow- 

* The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by 
tte Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and the University of Pennsylvania. 
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ing decompression, they were assayed at room temperature. Parallel 
samples, serving as controls, were maintained in air (or nitrogen in one case) 
under the same conditions. The method of assay depended upon the 
measurement of the rate of decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in the 
presence of the enzyme. A conventional Warburg respirometer was used. 
The main vessel contained 1 ml. of 0.25 m sodium phosphate at pH 6.8 
and the catalase preparation in a convenient amount. The side sac 
contained 0.5 ml. of 0.5 m HjOj. The total volume was brought to 3.5 ml. 
The vessels were equipped vith manometers and were shaken rapidly in a 
water bath at 18°. When temperature equilibrium was reached, the 
contents of the two compartments were admixed, the tap to the manometer 
closed, and the rate of evolution of oxygen determined manometrically. 


Tabij: I 

Activity of Pepsin, Catalase, and Cholinesterase Following Preliminary Exposure to 

7 Atmospheres of Oxygen 


Enzjmc preparation 

No. of 
experi- , 
inents 

Preliminary* 
treatment with i 
oxygen 

Subsequent 

activity 


1 


krs. 

•c. 

per cent of unex- 
posed control 
samples 

Pepsin 

Crystalline 

4 

2 

38 

100 db 0 

Catalase 


2 

4 

38 

109 ± 9 


Human red blood cells 

2 

4 

38 

102 ± 12 


Rat liver homogenate 

3 

4 

20 

100 ± 7 


it (( it 

4 

4 

38 

73 ± 3 

Cholinesterase 

Human serum 

2 

4 

38 

100 ± 0‘ 



1 

4 

38 

loot 


[ Homogenate of rat brain 

2 

4 

38 

93 ± 2t 


* Assayed by Method 1. 
t Assayed by Method 2. 


Rectilinear rates of evolution were obtained and the activity was calculated 
from that of the first 15 minute period.. The data are assembled in Table I. 
The mean activity compared'to the controls is not significantly different 
from 100 per cent. At 20° there is no evidence that o.xygen at 7 atmos- 
pheres has any effect upon the catalase activity. At 38° there is some 
tendency for loss of activity in the liver preparations, but this was not 
the case with red blood cells or crystalline catalase. It is apparent that 
catalase is highly or completelj'' resistant to oxygen at 7 atmospheres 
for 4 hours. 

Cholinesterase — The striking prominence of symptoms of the central 
nervous system in oxygen poisoning lends interest to the study of the effect 
of oxygen at high pressure upon cholinesterase. For this purpose, serum 
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and homogenates of rat brain were exposed in a preliminary period at 38° 
to oxygen at 7 atmospheres. Following decompression they were assayed 
for cholinesterase actixity. In aU cases parallel samples serving as controls 
were maintained under identical conditions in air. 

Methods of Assay — Two methods were used. Method 1 was of the 
conventional type and depends upon the measurement of the rate of 
evolution of CO; from a bicarbonate solution due to the hydrolysis of the 
acetylcholine by the enzyme. The conventional "W^arburg vessel equipped 
with a manometer was used. The main vessel contained the enzyme 
system in 0.03 m NaHCO;. The side sac contained 0.5 ml. of 2.5 per cent 
acetylcholine. The total volume was adjusted to 3.5 ml. with NaCl 
solution sufficient to make a final concentration of 0.1 m. The gas phase 
was 5 per cent CO; and 95 per cent N;. The vessel was shaken in a water 
bath at 38° and when temperature equilibrium was reached the contents 
of the two compartments were admixed and the tap to the manometer 
closed. The rate of evolution of CO; was determined for the period 5 to 
35 minutes after mixing. 

Method 2 allowed of the determination of esterase acti-vity during the 
period of high oxygen pressure. It depends upon the fact that acid 
formation bj' hydrolysis of the acetylcholine changes the pH of the phos- 
phate medium. The change can be measured by the glas electrode. 
From this and the composition of the medium it is possible to calculate the 
rate of hydrolysis of the acetylcholine. 1 ml. of serum was added in a 
small Erlenmeyer flask to 6 ml. of a buffer solution of the following com- 
position: Ha;HP 04 0.080 m, FTaH-POi 0.020 xi, NaQ O.OlO ii. To this 
was quickly added 1 ml. of a 2.5 per cent acetylcholine solution in 0.150 ii 
NaCl. A sample was immediately removed and the pH rapidly deter- 
mined. The flask was then quickly brought to 7 atmospheres of oxygen 
in a small pressme chamber containing water at 38°. Shaking was started 
and at the end of 1 hour the pH of the reaction mixture was again deter- 
mmed. The acid formation was calculated and expressed as microequiva- 
lents per ml. The results of the exqferiments are given in Table I. It is 
obvious that whether the activity is measured during exposure to high 
oxygen or following a period of 4 hours e.xposure there is no effect of o.xygen 
at ! atmospheres upon the enzymatic cholinesterase activity of serum or 
brain homogenate. 

It has been shown by Hachmansohn and Lederer (4) and Barron and 
Singer (5) that the activity of cholinesterase depends upon free — SH 
groups. We have previously shown (6), in the case of succinic dehydro- 
genase, that oxygen at high pressure inactivates the enzyme by oxidizing 
the sulfhydiyl group. Its failme to do so in the case of cholinesterase re- 
quires comment. It is of course posible that the use of higher pressures 
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of oxygen for a longer period of time than were employed by us might have 
brought about inactivation by this mechanism. However, Barron has 
emphasized the fact that — SH groups of enzymes vary considerably in 
their susceptibility to oxidizing or other reagents. This apparently applies 
to oxygen as well, and cholinesterase is an example of a sulfhydryl enzyme 
resistant to oxygen at high pressure. In other Avords the fact that an enzjmie 
is of the sulfhydryl type need not signify that its activity Avill be inhibited 
by oxygen. 

That the — SH group in cholinesterase is resistant to oxidizing agents 
other than oxygen is brought out b}'’ the following experiment. The 
amount of free — SH groups present in human serum was determined by 
the method of Hellevman, Chinard, and Ramsdell (7). Sufficient o- 
iodosobenzoate was then added to the serum to oxidize to 100 or 200 per 
cent of the total free — SH groups. The results compared to controls are 
given in Table II. It is apparent that o-iodosobenzoate even in amounts 
twice that necessary to oxidize alt — SH groups in the serum has little or no 

Table II 


Effect of o-Iodosobcnzoatc xipon Cholinesterase Aelivity of Human Serum 


o-Iodosobcnzoate added | 

I'er cent ol suKbydryl groups ' 
oxidized 

Esterase activity as acid 
formation 

micromoUt per ml. 


mieroequhalents per ml. per hr. 

0 

0 

72 

3.9 

100 

70 

7.8 

200 

67 


effect upon the cholinesterase activity. This observation is consistent with 
the enzyme’s resistance to high oxygen pressure and the properties of other 
• — SH enzymes, some of which are inactivated with difficulty by sulfhydryl 
reagents (cf. Barron and Singer (8)), 

Carbonic Anhydrase — Disturbed transport of CO 2 by the blood as a 
factor in oxj’^gen poisoning has been revicAved by Stadie, Riggs, and 
Haugaard (1) and by Bean (9). Carbonic anhydrase plays an important 
role in this transport and for these reasons aa^c determined the anhydrase 
activity of red blood cells before and after e.xposure to 8 atmospheres of 
oxygen. 

Method of Assay — Red blood cells Avere Avashed tAAnce AAith saline. The 
packed cells AA-ere diluted 1 : 10 Avith AA'ater and after 10 minutes the solution 
Avas centrifuged heavilj’". The supernatant solution AA^as used for the 
experiments. 

The assay aa'bs carried out at 5° in a Warburg vessel equipped AAnth a 
manometer. The A'cssel AA’as also equipped AAith a holloAv side stop-cock 
Avhich contained 1.0 ml. of 0.5 m phosphate at pH 6.8. This could be 
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admitted into the main vessel at the beginning of the assaj*. The main 
vessel contained 1.0 ml. of 0.025 m NaHCOs in 20 per cent glucose. The 
glucose vas used to give the contents of the main vessel a high densitj’. In 
consequence, the contents of the side stop-cock when admitted floated on 
top until the shaking was begun. The shaking was rapid and control 
e.^riments showed that it was sufficient to eliminate slow phj-sical 
diffusion of CO* out of the aqueous phase as a cause of error. Upon 
admixture of the reagents by shaking, readings were begun. Since aU 
assays were made imder the same conditions, the results are e.xpressed in 
terms of changes of level of manometer fluid in ram. per second. HsCOj 
is formed instantaneously upon the mixing of the bicarbonate and acid 



Fig. 1. Effect of preliminarj' exposure to high pressure of oxj'gen at 38° on the 
carbonic anhydrase activity of red blood cells. O unexposed sample. • sample 
exposed to 8 atmospheres of oxygen for 1 hour; X sample e.xposed to 8 atmospheres of 
o.xygen for 2 hours. 


phosphate. The HcCOj then breaks dotvn to CO 2 , the rate being dependent 
upon the amount of carbonic anhydrase catalyzing the reaction. The 
results of the experiment are shown in Fig. 1. The following points arc 
noted. (1) The velocity of dehydration of HsCOj as measured by' the 
rate of evolution of CO; is a rectilinear function of the amount of carbonic 
^hydrase added in the red blood cells. (2) 1 or 2 hours preliminary 
exposure to 8 atmospheres of oxygen have no effect upon the carbonic 
anhydrase acthaty. 


DISCUSSION- 

The finding that some enzymes are completely or highly resL^tant to the 
action of oxygen at high pressure increases the probability- that the inhib- 
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itory action upon the susceptible ones is due to some specific t 5 "pe of 
oxidizing reaction dependent upon the structure of the active group of the 
enzjTOe. The various types of inactivating reactions v-hich have been 
already more or less defined have been discussed by us (1). The fact that 
one type of active group reacts with o.xygen in one enzyme so that inhibition 
of activity occurs is no indication, however, that the same group in another 
enzyme will react similarl 3 ^ This is illustrated bj' our experience with 
cholinesterase. Although it is a sulfhj'dryl enzyme, it is resistant to o.xygen 
at high pressure, unlike other sulfhydryl enzymes, for example succinic 
dehydrogenase. 

It is to be further noted that three of the oxygen-resistant enzymes 
reported upon in this paper as Avell as those discussed bj^ Bert, viz. pepsin, 
salivarj’’ diastase, invertase, myrosin, cholinesterase, and carbonic 
anhydrase, are enzymes which catalyze the addition or subtraction of 
water. We know of no reports showing that such hydrolytic enzymes are 
affected by oxygen. In the case of urease and arginase (1) the inactivation 
observed wth crude preparations in the presence of oxygen is eliminated 
by further purification of the enzyme. On the basis of tliis, one might 
draw the general conclusion that the active group of enzymes of this type 
is of a character resistant to the oxidizing action of oxygen at high pressures. 
In contrast, many enzjmes concerned with oxidation-reductions are sus- 
ceptible. 


SUABURV 

1. The enzymatic activities of preparations containing pepsin, catalase, 
cholinesterase, and carbonic anhydrase were determined before and after 
exposure to oxygen at high pressure. No significant changes were observed. 

2. Cholinesterase is an example of a sufibydr}'! enzjme unaffected by 
oxygen. 
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As part of a general studj’’ of the problem of oxygen poisoning experi- 
ments on the effect of oxygen at high pressure upon inditudual enzjTne 
S3'stems have been reported (1). Further studies are reported here on 
three enzjTnes. Uricase and xanthine oxidase were selected because they 
were concerned vith purine metabolism. d-Amino acid oxidase, though 
of problematical significance in mammalian metabolism, is of interest 
because it is a well studied enzyme representing the flavin enzyme group. 
The method of study was similar to that hitherto used. Tfeue slices 
or homogenates were e.xposed to elevated pressures of o.xj'gen in a pre- 
liminary period. They were then assayed for enzjTne acthity in a sub- 
sequent period. Tissue from white rats was used throughout. 

Effect of Oxygen upon Uricase and Xanthine Oxidase 

Both of these enzymes are ab undan t in homogenized preparations of 
rat liver; hence it was convenient to study them together. Upon equili- 
bration of the tissue nith xanthine, the oxidation proceeds in two steps 
to allantoin, mz. 


Xanthine = uric acid 4- 2H 
Uric acid = allantoin -f 2H 

Since it was shown in all assays for xanthine oxidase activity that tuicase 
activity was not a limiting factor, it is possible to assume that 1 mole of 
oxj’gen corresponds to the o.xidation of 1 mole of xanthine. On the other 
hand, when uric acid is the substrate, 1 mole of oxj’gen corresponds to the 
oxidation of 2 moles of uric acid. All actimties were calculated accord- 
ingly. 

Method of Assay — ^The method is essentially that of Axelrod and Elve- 
hjem (2). Instead of a differential manometer, two Warburg respirometers 
vrere used, one nith and the other without xanthine. The main compart- 

• The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by 
the Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scienti fic Research and 
Development and the University of Pennsylvania. 
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ment of the respirometer contained a 1 : 10 liver homogenate with 200 to 
300 mg. of tissue. The side sac contained 0.15 ml. of 0.050 m neutral 
xanthine solution (except in the blanks). The center Avell was equipped 
Avith an alkali filter roll inset to absorb the CO 2 formed. 20 minutes after 
temperature equihbrium had been reached (38°), the contents of the two 
compartments were admixed and the oxygen uptake measured against 
time. After the first 5 minutes a rectilinear rate was usually observed 
for the subsequent 40 minutes. The rate with xanthine was corrected by 
subtracting the rate without xanthine. From this was calculated the 
rate of xanthine oxidation in micromoles per gm. of tissue per hour. The 
rate of uric acid oxidation was also determined. In all cases this was so 
great in comparison with the xanthine oxidation that it was possible to 


Table I 

Uricase and Xanthine Oxidase Activity of Rat Liver Homogenate Following Preliminary 
Exposure at S8° to Oxygen at 7 Atmospheres 


Preliminary period 

Subsequent activity 

Urate oxidized 

1 Xanthine oxidized 

atmospheres Oj 

hrs. 

micromoUs per 1 
gm per hr, \ 

per cent of control \ 
in Ni 1 

micromoles per , 
gm,perhr, \ 

per cent oj^eonlrol 

0.2 

2 

80 

107 

25.1 

91 



79 

90 

28.5 

98 

1 

2 

80 

107 

12.2 

45 



71 

81 

8.3 

29 



98 

83 

25.0 

70 

7 

2 

59 

87 

2.8 

9 

1 


106 

90 

2.2 

6 

7 

4 

68 

113 

0.0 

0 

Mean. 



95 


1 


assume that each mole of oxygen uptake corresponded to the o.xidation 
of 1 mole of xanthine, according to the above equation. 

The uricase activity was determined in the same way. In this case the 
side sac contained 0.3 ml. of 0.04 m sodium urate to give a final concentra- 
tion of 0.006 M. 

Experimenial Results — Preliminary experiments showed that xanthine 
oxidase was stable in liver homogenate for 48 hours at 0°. The activity 
was independent of the concentration of xanthine when tliis was varied 
from 0.0013 to 0.0075 m. In Table I are assembled the data showing the 
effects of oxygen. In all cases parallel samples maintained in 1 atmosphere 
of Na were used for comparison. In no cases were we able to show that 
oxygen at pressures up to 7 atmospheres for 4 hours had any effect upon 
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the iiricase activity of the homogenate. On the othei' hand, xanthine 
oxidase is very sentitive to o.xj-gen. 0.xi'gen at 1 atmosphere for 2 hours 
was sufficient to decrease the activity to 29 to 70 per cent of the control. 
At 7 atmospheres the inhibition was practically complete in 2 hours and 
entirely so in 4 hours. The sensitivity of xanthine oxidase to oxygen is 
brought out by the data shown in Fig. 1. Here are plotted the ratios of 
activities of a liver homogenate in oxygen and air. While the activity in 
air is weU maintained, that in oxygen falls off rapidly to half the control 
value in about 40 minutes. Complete inactivation was observed in about 
2 hours. 



Fig. 1. The ratio ot the xanthine oxidase activity of rat liver homogenate in 1 
atmosphere of oxygen and in sir as a function of time. 

Inaciivation of Xanthine Oxidase in Tissue Slices — Slices of rat liver in 
buffered medium were exposed to 7 atmospheres of oxygen for 3 hours 
at 38°. They were then homogenized and assa3*ed for xanthine activitj*. 
The data are collected in Table II. Compared to the control samples, 
the xanthine oxidase activitj' fell to a very low level follotving the exposure. 
In two instances (choline acetj'Iase and d-amino acid oxidase) we have 
found that the enzjTne activity of slices of tissue was unimpaired bj’ 4 
hours exposure to 7 atmospheres of o.^'^gen, whereas inactivation is rapid 
when the homogenized tissue is exposed. In the case of .xanthine oxidase 
the enzyme was found to be approximate^’ equallj- susceptible to 0X3’gen 
whether the tissue was in the form of a homogenate or in slices. 

Possible Formation of Inhibitor of Xanthine Oxidase by Oxygen — ^We have 
previous^ discussed (3) the possibilitj' that exposure of tissues to oxygen at 
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high pressure may result in the formation of inhibitors which specifically 
inhibit the action of certain enzymes. This possibility was investigated 
in the case of xanthine oxidase as follows: Rat liver homogenate was e.\'posed 
to o.xygen at 7 atmospheres for 2^ hours. Its xanthine oxidase activity 
was reduced to approximately one-third of the unexposed tissue. The 
original active and exposed inactivated samples were then mixed in 


Table II 

Inaclivalion of Xanthine Oxidase in Liver Slices by Exposure to Oxygen at 7 

Atmospheres 


Preliminary period, 3 hrs. 

1 

Subsequent activity; 
xanthine oxidation 

1 

Homogenate assayed at once 

micromoles per gm. 
per hr. 

26.0 

21.4 

18.0 

2.8 

Slices kept in saline at room temperature 

Cl II II ‘ II Cl 

in saline c.xposed to 7 atmospheres of 0- at 38“ 




0 25 SO 75 100 


% of original homogenale 

Fig. 2. Xanthine oxidase activity of mixtures of active and oxygen-inactivated 
(7 atmospheres) rat liver homogenate. 

various proportions and assayed. Tlie data are shora in Rig. 2. The 
activities of the mixtures were found strictly additive, as is shown by the 
rectilinear relation between activity and the proportions of the two samples. 
In other words, there was no evidence that the inactivated homogenate 
contained any substance which inhibited the activity of the unexposed 
homogenate. 
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Effect of Oxygen upon d-Amino Acid Oxidase of Rat Kidney 

rf-Amino acid oxidase was selected as a representative fla^dn enz3’me. 
It was studied in homogenates or slices, rat Iddnej' being selected as the 
source of the enzjTne. These preparations were subjected to the action 
of oxygen in a preliminary' period, following which they were assaj'ed for 
activity. Suitable controls were nin in parallel. 

Method of Assay — Homogenates of fresh rat tissue were prepared by 
the Potter-Elvehjem method in distilled water at 0°. 1 ml. contained 
100 mg. of tissue. Tissue slices were prepared by the Stadie-Riggs (4) 
method. The d-amino acid oxidase activity was determined by measuring 
the rate of oxygen uptake in the presence of di-alanine or valine. The 
conventional Warburg vessel was used, the main compai-tment of which 
contained the tissue and 1 ml. of 0.125 vr sodium pvTophosphate at pH 
8.4. The side sac contained 0.25 ml. of 1.0 vr d/-alanine or valine and 0.1 
ml. of a solution of partially purified flavin adenine dinucleotide. The final 
volume was 2.5 ml. Glass-distilled water was used throughout. When 
temperature equilibrium was reached (38°), the contents of the com- 
partments were admixed, the tap to the manometer closed, and readings 
begun. The rate of o.xj’gen uptake was usually uniform for a period of 
20 to 30 minutes and the activity' of the preparation was calculated from 
this in terms of micromoles of oxyrgen per gm. of tissue per hour. Viith 
homogenates, the oxy'gen uptake in the absence of substrate was so small 
that it could be neglected. With tissue slices, parallel samples of tissue 
equilibrated without substrate were also run. The oxygen uptake of 
these samples was used as a blank to correct that found in the presence of 
substrate. The difference is assumed to measvrre the d-amino acid activity'. 
Unless an inhibitor of “endogenous” oxy'gen uptake is used, the blank with 
slices is large. To diminish this blank arsenite at 0.005 m was used. Ex- 
perience has shown that this is a reliable method for determining d-amino 
acid oxidase activity' of slices. 

Effect of Oxygen on Homogenates — Experience soon showed that d-aniino 
acid oxidase in homogenates is so sensitiv'e to oxy'gen that the effect can 
be demonstrated by subjecting the homogenate in a preliminary' period 
to air at 38°. The data are assembled in Table III. 

The following points are to be noted: (1) 'U’hen the homogenate is 
maintained in vacuo at 38° for 2 hours, the loss of d-amino acid oxidase 
activity' determined in the subsequent assay' was 20 per cent and about 
equal to the loss of the sample maintained in air at 0°. (2) Samples equili- 
brated at 38° with N; at 1 atmo.sphere lost activity', but tho.=c .samples 
equilibrated in air decreased to a .significantly' greater e.xtent. The loss 
of activity in nitrogen might possibly' be c.xplained by as.suming that small 
amounts of oxygen were still pre.sent in the .system. 
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Table III 

Effect of Oxygen upon d-Amino Acid Oxidase Activity of Rat Kidney Homogenate 



Preliminary period, 2 hrs. 

Subsequent activity 

Experi- 



Oi uptake 


merit No. 

Gas phase 

Tempera- 

ture 

(20 min.; 
100 me. 
tissue) 




•c. 

micromoles 
per gm. per 
hr. 

per cenl of 
control 

I 

Assayed immediately 


158 

Control 


Vacuum 

38 

120 

80 


Air 

0 

138 

87 


(( 

38 

24 

15 

II 

Assayed immediately 


114 

Control 


Air 

0 

114 

100 


N. 

38 

48 

42 


Air 

38 

30 

26 

III 

Assayed immediately 


166 

Control 


Nj 

38 

59 

36 


Air 

38 

32 

19 

IV 

Assayed immediately 


235 

Control 


Ns 

38 

118 

50 


Air 

38 

32 

14 

V 

Assayed inunediately 


130 

Control 


Ni 

38 

35 

27 


Air 

38 

9 

7 


Experiments I, III, IV, and V, substrate dl-alanine; Experiment II, dl-valine. 
Oxygen uptake with no substrate essentially 0. 



Fig. 3. Effect of preliminary e.xposure at 38° to nitrogen, air, or 1 atmosphere of 
oxygen upon the d-amino acid oxidase activity of rat kidney homogenate. 
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The loss of d-amino acid activity in the presence of N; occasioned some 
doubt as to the reality of the greater loss in the presence of oxygen. The 
reality of the effect of oxygen, however, is demonstrated by the data shown 
in Fig. 3. Eat kidnej' homogenate was e,xposed in a preliminary period 
at 38° to 0X3’gen for varying lengths of time and then assayed. The loss of 
actmty in nitrogen is apparent as before, but there can be no doubt that 
the loss in air is significantly greater and more rapid. In this case, in- 


table rv 

Effecl of Oxygen upon d-Amino Acid Oxidase Activity of Eat Kidney Homogenate in 
Presence of Crystalline Catalase 


Prelitnmarj* period, 2 hrs. ia air at 33* 

Catalase addexi 

Subsequent activity; d/-aUnine as substrate 

0: uptate 


y P<f rtl. 

riicroncUs per gn. 
ptr hr. 

per etnl c/ corArcl 

0 

n 

7 

0 

15 

g 

320 

12 

7 

320 

12 

7 

Assayed immediately 

161 

Control 


Table V 


Efeci of Oxygen upon d-Amino Acid Oxidase Activity of Rat Kidr^y Slices 


experiment Ko. 



Subsequent activity 

rreiumnary perjoa, 2 urs. ai ^ 

1 

Excess Or uptake 
vilh valme ^ 




atnesphercs 

rticrpnclez per gn, 
per hr. 

per een! ef cffnlrcl 

I 

N, i 

1 

103 

Control 


0, 

0.2 

97 

94 


ft 

7 

79 

82 

n 


1 

107 

Control 


0, 

7 

93 

91 


creasing the oxygen tension from 0.2 atmosphere (air) to 1 atmosphere 
did not enhance the degree or rate of inactivation. 

It is known that h3’’drogen peroxide is formed when an amino acid is 
oxidized by oxygen in the presence of d-amino acid ojddase. It is con- 
ceivable that sufficient excess of hydrogen peroxide may form in the homo- 
genate and inactteate the enzyme. No support was found for this 
hj'pothesis in the experiment shown in Table IV, in which a very large 
excess of crystalline catalase was added to the kidne}’ homogenate during 
the preliminarj' period of 2 hours exposure at 38° to air. It was assumed 
that \mder these circumstances no excess of H;0; could form. Subse- 
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quent assay showed that loss of activil.y was pi'actically complete irre- 
spective of whether added catalase was present or not. 

Ejfect of Oxygen on Tissiic. Slices — Wo have noted in the case of choline 
acetylase that the enzyme is extremely susceptible to oxygen in homo- 
genized tissue, but completely resistant when the tissue is exposed in the 
form of slices. The same observation was made in the case of d-amino 
acid oxidase. Rat kidney slices were exposed at 38° in a preliminary period 
to oxygen up to 7 atmospheres for 2 hours. Thc)'^ were then assayed for 
d-amino acid oxidase activitj^ with df-valine as substrate. In all cases 
control slices were assayed in the absence of substrate to determine the 
blank “endogenous” oxygen uptake. This ranged from 15 to 20 per cent 
of the oxygen uptake with substrate. All assaj's were carried out in the 
presence of 0.005 m arsenite to diminish the value of the blank. The data 
of the experiment are shown in Table V. It is seen that the abilitj’- of the 
slices to oxidize d/-valine was not significantlj' impaired bj’' the preliminary 
exposure to ox 3 'gen at 7 atmospheres. 

SUMMAUY 

1. The effect of a preliminary exposure of rat tissue to oxygen at high 
pressure upon the subsequent uricasc, xanthine oxidase, and d-amino acid 
oxidase activities was studied. 

2. Uricasc is unaffected by 4 houi-s e.xposure to 7 atmospheres of oxygen. 

3. Xanthine oxidase, in either homogenized or sliced tissue, is rapidly 
inactivated by oxygen. 

4. d-Amino acid oxidase in homogenized tissue is veiy susceptible to 
oxygen. In tissue slices, however, it appears to be unaffected by e.xposures 
of 2 hours to 7 atmospheres of oxygen at 38°. 
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VIII. THE EFFECT OF HIGH OXYGEN PRESSURE ON ENZYMES: THE 
SYSTEM SYNTHESIZING ACETYLCHOLINE* 

By william C. STADIE, BENJAMIN C. RIGGS, aot NIELS HAUGAARD 

{From the John Herr Musser Department of Research Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, August 21, 1945) 

Man and experimental animals when subjected to elevated pressure 
of oxygen quickly show symptoms of nenmus origin. For example, rats 
when e.xposed to 8 atmospheres of oxj'gen develop within a few minutes 
imeasiness, twitching, tonic and clonic spasms, opisthotonus, body rigidity, 
and generalized contodsions. Within 15 to 25 minutes collapse and death 
follow. We have alreadj^ pointed out (6) that these sj-mptoms are mani- 
festations of the acule phase of oxj'gen poisoning. In a sj'stematic studj' 
we have been imable to show that during this phase there is any decrease 
in the actmty of the enzjTuatic sj'stems thus far studied. Nor is there 
any significant decrease in the total o.xj'gen uptake, imtil just before death 
of the animal. In other words, no outstanding disturbances of metabolic 
activity were demonstrable. On the other hand, what we call the subacute 
phase is characterized by a slow decrease of acti\ity of several important 
metabolic enzymes demonstrable by studies of tissues and enzjTnes in vitro. 
But the time element in these two phases is decidedly different. The 
acute phase develops vithin a few minutes; the subacute phase requires 
5 to 2 hours for development. 

In consequence of these findings, the exact part played by enzyme in- 
hibition in the phenomenon of oxygen poisoning is problematical. It 
appears safe to conclude that there is at present no proof that such in- 
hibitions are the fundamental cause of the remarkable series of ill events 
which follows immediately upon exposure to high o.xj’gen pressures. In 
other words, the e.xact nature of the rapidly developing mechanisms term- 
inating in death remains a matter of speculation. 

In a discussion of mammalian nen'ous reactions, acetylcholine occupies 
a major position. We have alreadj' shown (7) that cholinesterase is 
completely resistant to oxj'gen at high pressures. There remained to be 
tested the obvious possibiUtj' that the enzj'me systems concerned in the 
sjmthesis of acetylcholine might be peculiarlj' susceptible. In that event, 

• The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by 
the Committee on Medical Research, between the OfEce of Scientific Research and 
Development and the Univ-ersity of Pennsylvania. 
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sudden cessation of acetylcholine synthesis upon exposure to elevated 
pressures of oxygen might conceivably explain the severe ensuing train 
of nervous symptoms. 

In the experiments here reported, the general method hitherto used 
was followed: The enzymatic activity of tissues in vitro was determined 
either during or after exposure to pressures of oxygen at 7 to 8 atmospheres. 
In all cases the wliite rat was used as a source of material. 

The experiments reported are of two types. 

It has been knoAvn since the work of Quastel, Tennenbaura, and Wheatley 
(3) that slices, minces, or homogenates of brain when equilibrated aero- 
bically in a medium containing glucose will synthesize acetylcholine. 
Accordingly synthesis under these circumstances was measured during 
exposure to high pressures of oxygen. Samples at 1 atmosphere of oxygen 
served as controls. 

Nachmansohn and Machado (2) have demonstrated that there is an 
enz 3 Tne in brain, chohne acetylase, which is extremely active in synthesizing 
acetylcholine. With extracts or homogenates of brain as the source of 
the enzyme and adenosine triphosphate to furnish energy-rich phosphate, 
it is possible to demonstrate under anaerobic conditions a high rate of 
synthesis, approximately 10 to 15 times that observed aerobically Mth 
slices of brain. Apparently the potential capacity of the enzyme greatly 
exceeds that used for normal function, a finding in general accord Mth 
experiences mth other enzyme systems. Presumably Nachmansohn and 
Machado’s anerobic method gives a better indication of the total choline 
acetylase content of the tissue than does the aerobic method employing the 
slice. Accordingly, slices were exposed to high oxygen pressure in a pre- 
liminary period and, after conversion to homogenates or e.xtracts, assayed 
for choline acetylase activity. Control experiments showed that this 
method gave reliable measurements of the enzjTOe activity of slices of 
brain. In addition, extracts of brain were exposed in a preliminary period 
and their subsequent activity measured. 

In all experiments measuring synthesis eserine or physostigmine must be 
present in suitable concentration. Otherwise, acetylcholine will be rapidly 
hydrolyzed by the cholinesterase of the tissues and no accumulation Mil 
occur. 


Methods 

Experiments with Slices — 0.35 or 0.5 mm. slices of brain of large white 
rats were prepared by the tissue microtome of Stadie and Riggs (5). The 
suspending medium had the following composition: 0.070 m NaCl, 0.005 
M KCl, 0.030 M Na 2 HP 04 , 0.010 m NaH 2 P 04 , 0.002 m MgCh, choline 
0.005 M, 0.4 per cent glucose, eserine 1:10,000, The slices from one brain 
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(600 to 900 mg.) were dii-ided equally between two small Erleiime 3 -er flasks 
containing 3 ml. of the medium kept at 0° until the beginning of the 
experiment. The gas phase was oxj'gen at 1 atmosphere or 8 atmospheres, 
a small pressure chamber being used in the latter case. The flasks were 
brought to 38° and gentlj' shaken in a water bath. One sample was 
prepared at once for analysis to gii'e the initial value; the second was 
s imila rly treated at the end of the experimental period. The difference 
between these two values gives the amount of acetj'lcholine sj-nthesized. 

Preparation for Analysis — hlinor modifications occurred during the 
course of the work, but in principle the method was as follows: It has 
been abundantly shown (e.g. (1)) that acetj'lchohne exists in two forms, 
(a) free and hence demonstrable in the medium, and (b) bound (presumablj’ 
with protein) and hence not demonstrable unless released by appropriate 
methods. Accordingly, the medium from the slices was filtered off and 
analyzed separatelj'. The slices containing the bound acetylcholine were 
transferred to a solution of 0.005 si HCl, 0.005 si Na.HPOi, and eserine 
1:50,000. The slices were then homogenized in this medium vith the 
Potter-Elvehjem homogenizer and allowed to stand at room temperature 
for 1 hour. The sample was then placed in boiling water for 2 minutes, 
centrifuged, and the sedimented tissue washed twice with the acid medium. 
Supernatant and washings were carefully neutralized, made up to 10 ml., 
and kept at 0° until analyzed. In later e.xperiments, the determination 
of free and bound acetj'lcholine was discontinued because we were unable 
to demonstrate any need for the separate determinations. In this case 
the original medium was brought to 0.005 si with respect to HCl and the 
method pursued essentially as described with tissue above. 

Many control e.xperiments in which known amounts of acetj'lcholine 
were added to tissue were done to test the various steps in the above method 
of preparation. The results convinced us that the method was sound. 

Experiments with Homogenate of Brain — ^The methods were essentiallj- 
the same as with slices. In the preparation of the tissue for analj'sis the 
medium was adjusted to pH 5.5 by the addition of an acetate buffer. To 
release bound acetj'lcholine the heating at 100° was continued for a period 
of 40 minutes. As before, all steps were controlled bj' recovery e-xperiments 
with known amounts of added acetj'lcholine. 

Whereas the acidification of the tissue is necessarj' to release bound 
acetylcholine, the necessity of heating, particularlj- at pH 2, is in question. 
On this point we followed the method of Abdon and Hammarskjold (1), 
but some control e.xperiments indicated that at the more acid reaction the 
heating may safelj' be omitted. 

Anaerobic Assay of Choline Aceiylasc — ^The method was essentiaUj' that 
of Xachmansohn and iVIachado (2). This requires the preparation of a 
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cell-free extract of tissue which is subsequently assayed for enzymatic 
activity. Weighed samples of rat brain were homogenized with the aid 
of a small amount of fine quartz powder in 5 parts of the following medium: 
0.065 M sodium phosphate (pH 7.0), 0.05 m KCl. The tissue suspension 
was centrifuged at 2000 r.p.m. for 3 minutes and then filtered through 
gauze. The reaction was carried out in Thunberg tubes. 1 ml. of the 
extract was placed in each tube. The side compartment contained 0.25 
ml. of a solution sufficient to give concentrations in the final reaction 
mixture approximating 0.02 m sodium acetate, 0.03 m sodium fluoride, 
0.06 per cent physostigmine sulfate, 0.002 m choline chloride, and 0.006 
M adenosine triphosphate. The tube was then thoroughly evacuated and 
placed in a water bath at 37°. After 3 minutes, the reaction was started 
by admixture of the contents of the two compartments. After 15 minutes, 
the reaction was terminated by the addition of 0.5 ml. of 0.3 m HCl in 
0.07 M phosphate. After 30 minutes at room temperature, the solution 
was neutralized, made up to volume, and analyzed for acetylcholine. 

Determination of Acetylcholine — ^The contractile response of the frog 
rectus abdominis was used. The suspending medium of frog-Ringer- 
bicarbonate contained ‘ eserine 1:50,000. The muscle lever was a high 
inertia type designed by Riggs (4). The magnification was approximately 
20. A k 5 miograph was dispensed Avith, the pointer readings being read 
on a scale. Samples of fixed volume were added to the medium and the 
change of reading of the pointer recorded after 5 minutes. The muscle 
was then washed Avith fresh medium and allowed to relax to the original 
position (5 to 15 minutes) before a neAv determination Avas made. Each 
muscle was standardized Avith knoAvn amounts of acetylcholine and the 
unknoAvn samples were interspersed Avith knoAAm samples. As a rule, 
closely agreeing results Avere obtained Avith different muscles. Under the 
conditions selected amounts of acetylcholine from 0.2 to 0.6 y could be 
determined Avdth an error not exceeding 5 per cent. 

Results 

Aerobic Synthesis of Acetylcholine by Rat Brain Slices — A comparatwe 
study of the rate of synthesis under 1 and 8 atmospheres Avas made. The 
methods used Avere those already outlined. The data are given in Table I. 
With the exception of tAvo aberrant results, the synthesis of acetylcholine 
at 1 atmosphere of oxygen by slices of rat brain tissue AA^as reasonably 
uniform and approximately of the order found by Quastel et al. (3). When 
the slices are equilibrated in 8 atmospheres of oxygen, no significant differ- 
erence in rate of synthesis Avas found. In four experiments free and bound 
acetylcholine Avas determined separately, but the results are combined 
in Table I because the division failed to shoAV anything of significance, 
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Apparently the system of enzymes synthesizing acetylcholine in slices 
of brain is resistant to oxj^gen at 8 atmospheres for a jieriod of 1 hour. 

Aerobic Synthesis by Brain Homogenates — With homogenates, the aerobic 
sjmthesis of acetylcholine by parallel samples at 1 and 8 atmospheres of 

Table I 

Aerobic Synthesis of Acetylcholine by Slices of Rat Brain during 1 Hour's Exposure 
at 38° to 1 or 8 Atmospheres of Oxygen 

Medium, saline-phosphate (pH 7.4) 0.2 per cent Elucose. The results are ex- 

pressed in micrograms per 100 mg. of brain. 


O;, i atmosphere I 0;, 8 atmospheres 


Rat No. 

In! till 

Final 

Synthesis 

Rat No. 

Initial j 

Final 

Synthesis 

1 

4.3 

10.6 

6.3 

10 

4.7 

14.4 

9.4 

2 

4.9 

11.4 

6.5 

11 

8.7 

25,5 

16.8 

3 

8.8 

21.3 

12.5 

12 

7.2 

22.5 

16.0 

4 

3.8 

18.8 

15.0 

13 

5.3 

10.7 

5.4 

5 

4.0 

6.7 

2.7 

14 

4.2 

11.2 

7.0 

6 

4.2 

12.2 

8.0 

15 

5.0 

10.4 

5.4 

7 

4.3 

3.8 

-0.5* 

16 

2.8 

12.8 

10.0 

8 

12.1 

10.2 

-1.9* 

17 

3.1 

11.5 

8.4 

9 

3.3 

13.0 

9.7 

18 

5.1 

7.7 

2.6 


Mean ± standard error of 

mean 8.7 ± 1.6 9.0 ± 1.7 


* Excluded from the mean. 


Table II 

Aerobic Synthesis of Acetylcholine by Homogenates of Eat Brain during Exposure at 
38° to 1 or 8 Atmospheres of Oxygen 
Medium, saline-phosphate (pH 7.4) -{- 0.2 per cent glucose. 


Homogenate No. 

Exposure 

1 Acetylcholine sjTitbesis, per 400 mg. tissne 

0;, 1 atmosphere 

Os, 8 atmospheres 


hrs. 

T 

T 

1 

1 

4.6 

4,1 

2 

1 

4.2 

4.3 

3 

2 

4.0 

4.0 

4 

3 

4.6 

4.4 


oxj’gen could be compared. Kxposures were extended up to 3 hours. 
The results of the experiments shown in Table II confirm the results 'uith 
brain slices. There was no decrease in sj-nthesis at the higher pressure of 
oxj’gen. 
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Choline Acetylase — The aerobic synthesis of acetylcholine in intact 
tissue is presumably due to a complex of enzymes. In contrast, choline 
acetylase is presumably a single enzyme which will catalyze the synthesis 
of acetylcholine from choline and acetic acid anaerobically provided adeno- 
sine triphosphate is present to serve as a donor of energy-rich phosphate. 
By the method of Nachmansohn and Machado already outlined, an estima- 
tion of the acetylase activity of brain slices can be made. In control 
experiments different weighed slices from the same brain were converted 
to extracts and then assayed according to the method. Substantial 
concordance was found and it was thus possible to treat brain slices by 


TABtE III 

Effect of PrcUminaTy Exposure to 8 Atmospheres of Oxygen upon Subsequent 
Choline Acetylase Activity of Slices of Rat Brain 


Rat No. 

PfcUminary period 

1 

Subseouent anaerobic 
choline acetvlase 
activity; acetylcholine 
synthesUed per gm. 
tissue per hr. 



m/n. 

r 

1 

Vacuum, 38° 

16 

G9 


Oj, 1 atmoephero, 38° 


86 


“ 8 atmospheres, 38° 


86 

2 

Vacuum, 38° 

30 

66 


Oj, 1 atmosphere, 38° 


30 


“ 8 atmospheres, 38° 


37 

3 

Vacuum, 0° 

30 

72 


Oi, 1 atmosphere, 38° 


46 


" 8 atmospheres, 38° 


67 

4 

Vacuum, 0° 

30 

92 


*' 38° 


62 


Oj, 1 atmosphere, 38° 


64 


“ 8 atmospheres, 38° 


82 


different methods and subsequently assay them for enzyme activity. 
Accordingly slices were maintained in vacuo in 1 or 8 atmospheres of oxygen 
for varying periods of time and then assayed anaerobically. From the 
experimental results assembled in Table III it is again apparent that this 
more direct method of measuring specific enzyme activity fails to show any 
effect of oxygen at high pressure upon activity. 

The situation was found to be different when the enzyme in extracts 
prepared as described under “Methods” was exposed to high oxygen 
pressure. Under these circumstances, the enzyme is quite susceptible 
to oxygen, activity being rapidly lost, as the data collected in Table IV 
show. This observation is not unique and has been encountered in the 
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case of (f-amino acid oxidase. Apparently some enrymes normally re- 
sistant become susceptible to oxygen when removed from their cellular, 
milieu. 


Table IV 

Effect of Preliminary Exposure to 8 Atmospheres of Oxygen upon Subsequent Choline 
Acetylase Activity of Extracts of Rat Brain 


Rat No. 

Preliiamary period 

Subsetiuent anaerobic 
choUne acetj'lase 
activity; acetylcholine 
synthesiaed per gm. 
original tissue per hr. 



rtfft. 

r 

1 

Vacuum, 0° 

15 

141 


“ 37° 


98 


Oi, 1 atmosphere, 37° 


39 


" 8 atmospheres, 37° 

i 

10 

2 

Air, 0° 

15 

142 


Vacuum, 37° 


165 


0}, 1 atmosphere, 37° 


73 

3 

Vacuum, 37° 

60 

43 


Air, sr 


56 


Oj, 8 atmospheres, 37° 


15 

4 

Vacuum, 37° 

60 

77 


Air, 0° 


135 


Oj, 8 atmospheres, 37° 


12 


DISCUSSION 

The importance of acetylcholine in the functioning of the nerv'ous system 
and the unusual prominence of severe symptoms of the central nervous 
system in acute oxygen poisoning make it tempting to associate the two 
as cause and eflFect. We have attempted to make this association by 
experiments of two types and have been unsuccessful. In the present 
series of e.xperiments we measured the ensjunatic activity concerned with 
acetylcholine synthesis in the brain by two methods. We could not show 
that oxj'gen at high pressure had any effect upon the aerobic sj-nthesis of 
acetylcholine by brain slices or homogenates. Nor did exposure diminish 
the choline acetylase activity, as determined by subsequent anaerobic 
assay, of brain slices e.xposed to excess oxygen. In a large series of ex- 
periments, the results of which are as yet unreported, we attempted to 
prevent oxj'gen poisoning in intact rats under 8 atmospheres of oxygen 
by controlled intraperitoneal injections of acetylcholine. In this we were 
unsuccessful. 

We are unaware of any other experiments in the literature which im- 
plicate acetylcholine in the phenomenon of o.xygen poisoning. 
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OXYGEN POISONING. VIII 


The curious finding that clioline acctylase in extract form is very sus- 
ceptible to oxygen remains to bo explained, together with the parallel 
finding in the case of d-amino acid oxidase, 

SUMMARY 

1. The aerobic synthesis of acetylcholine by slices or homogenates of 
rat brain is unaffected by exposure to oxygen at high pressure. 

2. The choline acetylasc activity of slices of rat brain is likewise un- 
impaired by excess oxygen. However, cell-free preparations of acetylase 
are rapidly inactivated by oxygen. 

3. The relation of these findings to the problem of oxygen poisoning is 
discussed. 
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ANAEROBIC GLYCOLYSIS IN NERVOUS TISSUE* 


By M. F. utter, HARLAND G. WOOD, a.vd JOHN M. REINER 
{From the Department of Physiology, Unicersity of Minnesota, Minneapolis) 

(Received for publication, July 30, 1945) 

During the course of a study of the effect of poliomyelitis on the metabo- 
lism of nervous tissue, it became necessary to devise a suitable method for 
the assay of the enzjTnes of anaerobic glycolysis of nenmus tissue. The 
most feasible measurement seemed to be one conducted in such a way as 
to give a value for the potential glycolytic rate of tissue. Homogenates 
offer an opportunity to study tissue in this manner if conditions can be 
maintained under which enzymes are the limiting factors. 

Examination of the literature shows that studies of the rate of anaerobic 
glycolysis of nervous tissue are mainly limited to reports with brain tissue. 
The activities of brain homogenates (QSi, values of 4 to 10) (1, 2) are some- 
what inferior to the activities of brain slices (Qco: values of 15 to 17) 
(3, 4) and greatly inferior to those of cell-free extracts of brain (Qco. 
values of 35 to SO) (3, 5). We have been able to show that the glycolytic 
actmty of homogenates can be made to exceed even that of cell-free 
extracts if the proper additions of coenzymes and phosphate esters are 
made. Active cell-free e.xtracts and homogenates have been prepared 
from cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla, and spinal cord. The acti\'itj' of 
these preparations decreased in the order named. 

This report is an account of the methods used in the preparation of 
glycoljdic e.xtracts and homogenates from nervous tissue, and a study of 
the properties of such preparations, especially ■with a -view to their use for 
assay purposes. 

Methods 

Hooded rats weighing between 150 and 250 gm. were used in all of these 
experiments, although the methods have been applied equally well to 
cotton-rats' and in part to mice (6). 

The general method of preparation of extracts and homogenates follows : 
The rats were placed under verj' light ether anesthesia, decapitated, and 
the brain and spinal cord were removed. Verj' little of the peripheral 
nenre material was included with the cord. In most e.xperiments, the 
medulla was detached by cutting through the pons and added to the spinal 
cord. This pooled preparation will be termed “cord” hereafter, while 

•Aided by a grant from The National Foundation for Infantile Paralj-eis, Inc. 

* Wood, H. G., and Utter, M. F., unpublished e.xperiments. 
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tbe remainder of the brain including the cerebellum, cerebrum, and mid- 
brain toII be called “brain.” Both preparations may have contained 
part of the pons, since it was difBcult to separate it entirely from either. 

After the material was rapidly weighed to an accuracy of approximately 
2.5 mg. on a small torsion balance, 4 parts by weight of ice-cold distilled 
water were added to the tissue and the mixture was homogenized in a 
Potter and Elvehjem type of grinder (7). 

If the tissue was to be used as a homogenate, there was no further treat- 
ment. If extracts were to be prepared, the homogenates were incubated 
for 15 minutes in an ice bath and then centrifuged for 15 minutes in a 
type SP Soiwall angle centrifuge at approximately 2400 r.p.m. The 
extracts, especially cord, are not decanted easily and must be removed 
carefully after centrifugation vdth a capillary pipette. The centrifugation 
is sufficient to give a clear extract from brain and a slightly cloudy prep- 
aration from cord. 

The experiments were carried out for the most part in small Warburg 
vessels (7 to 9 ml. total capacity) under an atmosphere of 95 per cent Nj 
and 5 per cent CO 2 at 37.5°. A typical experiment' with all the components 
necessaiy for complete activation includes the following substances, 
expressed as final concentrations, in. a total volume of 1 .0 ml. : extract or 
homogenate equivalent to 20 mg. of wet tissue; 0.048 m NaHCOs; 0.01 m 
N aiiHP 04 -IQl 2 P 04 buffer (pH 7.3); 0.028 m glucose; 0.0025 m hexose 
diphosphate (HDP); 0.0007 m adenosine triphosphate (ATP); 0.0005 m 
diphosphopyridine nucleotide (DPN); 0.008 m MgCh; and 0.04 si nicotin- 
amide. Unless otherwise indicated, the tissue was placed in the side 
arm of the vessel and all other solutions in the main chamber. 

In experiments in which chemical analyses were conducted, the contents 
of the Warburg vessel were diluted wth 1.5 ml. of water and aliquots 
measured out into calibrated test-tubes containing the appropriate de- 
proteinizing agents, which are described below. Phosphate was deter- 
mined in a trichloroacetic acid filtrate by the method of Fiske and Subbarow 
(8) as modified by Lohmann and Jendrassik (9). Lactic acid was deter- 
mined in a CdS 04 -NaOH filtrate by the colorimetric method of Barker 
and Summerson (10). Glucose was determined colorimetrically by the 
method of Folin and Malmros (11) in a tungstic acid filtrate. The deter- 
minations were made Avith the Evelyn or lUett-Summerson photelometers. 

DPN was prepared from bakers’ yeast according to Williamson and' 
Green (12). A biological assay Avith an apozymase from bakers’ yeast 
(13) indicated a purity of approximately 50 per cent. ATP was prepared 
from rabbit skeletal muscle by the methods of Kerr (14) and Needham 
(15). The barium salt on the basis of the 7 minute phosphate was at 
least 95 per cent pure if calculated as the tetrahydrate. The ratios of 
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ribose to phosphorus and of 7 minute hydrolyzable phosphorus to total 
phosphorus equaled the calculated theoretical ratio. HT)P vras prepared 
as the sodium salt from the commercial barium salt. 

EXPEKIMENTAL 

Nature of “Inhibitor’' of Brain Glycolysis — Earlj' in this investigation 
it was realized that, in order to obtain full and sustained actii-ity of nerv- 
ous tissue preparations, it would be necessaiy' to understand the nature 
of the “inhibitor” of glj’colysis found in brain extracts by Geiger (3, 16) 
and later by Ochoa (5). Both of these investigators reported that as the 
proportion of brain extract to total reaction fluid was raised a decreasing 
rate of glycolysis per unit of brain extract resulted. In order to obtain 
good activity, the brain extract had to be highly diluted. Ochoa found 
almost complete inacti-vity when an extract of 1 part of brain and 4 parts 
of water constituted approximately 1.0 ml. of the total volume of 1.5 to 
2.0 ml. of reaction mixture. This action, if unchecked, would greatly 
interfere with attempts to use the extract for enzyme assaj's, since the 
actiidtj' would not be proportional to enzyme concentration. 

We have found that this inhibitory action can be controlled if certain 
precautions are obsen-ed in the use of DPN with the brain and cord prep- 
arations. It is probable that a DPN nucleotidase, of the type reported 
by Mann and Quastel (17) and Handler and Klein (18), is responsible for 
the effect. Both of the above reports showed that added nicotinamide, 
presumably one of the products of the nucleotidase reaction (18), had a 
protective action on added DPK. The results presented in Fig. 1 show 
that nicotinamide has a similar effect with brain and cord extracts. In 
these e.xperiments, the concentration of DPN was 0.0005 Ji and the extracts 
were equivalent to 44 mg, of tissue in a total volume of 2.0,ml. of reaction 
mixture. The e.xtracts were prepared bj- homogenizing in 8 parts of 
distilled water rather than 4 parts, since, as wiU be shown later, the inhibi- 
toiy action can be demonstrated at much lower concentrations of extract 
when 1:8 preparations are used. Cuives 1 and 4 respectively show the 
results nith brain and cord e.xtracts when no protection for the DPX from 
the nucleotidase was provided. The actii-ity fell off rapidly after 10 
minutes and ceased entire!}' in 30 to 40 minutes. At the points indicated, 
an addition of DPN equal to the initial amount was made from a side 
arm. This addition caused an immediate increase in the rate which was 
still evident in the brain e.xtract at 60 minutes, but the rate of the cord 
extract had again begun to decline at this point. This response to DPN 
can be interpreted as evidence that lack of DPN was responsible for cessa- 
tion of actmty. As additional evidence. Curves 2 and 5, 0.04 m nicotin- 
amide was added to the reaction mixture to protect the initially added 
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DPN. An approximately linear rate of gas evolution resulted in both 
cases and there was no evidence of the action of an inhibitor in either 
extract. 


Tablb I 

Prolcction of Diphosphopi/ridinc Nucleotide hy Bicarbonate Incubation 


Experiment No. 

Components in side arm during preliminary incubation 

COi in 60 min. 

1 

Brain c.xtract 

c.mm. 

162 

2 

" “ , NallCOa, DPN 

460 

3 

“ “ DPN 

19 

4 

" “ NaHCOa 

61 


Brain e.xtraot (1:8) equivalent to 44 mg. in a total volume of 2.0 ml. Components 
as usual e.vcopt nicotinamide not present. Preliminary incubation period, 23 
minutes at 37.5° under air. At the end of this period, 95 per cent N; and 5 per cent 
COj were passed through the flasks for 7 minutes. Total elapsed time before 
tipping, 33 minutes. 



Fjo. 1. Protection of diphosphopyridino nucleotide from nucleotidase during 
glycolysis of brain c.xtract. Addition of DPN equal to the initial amount at X. 

A protective measure has been found for DPN which is exclusive of 
nicotinamide addition and which gives equally good or even better results 
(Fig. 1, Curves 3 and G). Tins method, at present empirical, consists of 
an incubation of the extract with NaHCOa and DPN in the side arm of 
the Warburg vessel for about 30 minutes prior to addition of the other 
Constituents of the reaction mixture. Table I illustrates the fact that all 
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three of these components must bo present during this incubation i^eriod 
if subsequent protection of the DPX is to result. If the extract is incubated 
alone in the .side arm, activitj" starts at a normal rate but soon diminishes 
in a manner similar to Curre 1 of Fig. 1. If the extract is incubated with 
either XaHCOj or DPN without the other component, almost complete 
inactmty results. Inclusion of all three components gives linear activitj'. 
The incubation protection is successful onlj' if carried out before gas is 
introduced, apparentlj' because the pH is lowered from above 8 to about 
7.5 by the gassing. The presence of o.xj'gen appears to have little effect 
on the process. 

The e.xact nature of this effect is unkn own at present but is imder further 
investigation. Bicarbonate can be replaced bj' at least one other alkaline 



Fig. 2. Ch ange in glycolytic acti^-ity with increase in concentration of brain extract 


buffer, glj'cine, but the latter has a different and higher pH range and is 
generallj' less effective. 

If the nucleotidase action were entirely responsible for the “inhibitor” 
effect that was reported bj' Geiger (3) and Ochoa (5), it should be possible 
to demonstrate a linear relationship between extract concentration and 
activity when the nucleotidase activity Is curbed. This has been done in 
the e.xperiment of Fig. 2, in which nicotinamide has been used to protect 
the DPX. A linear relationship e.xists at least as far as a concentration of 
0.4 ml. of brain extract per ml. of reaction mixture. Therefore, we believe 
that inactivation of the DPN alone is sufficient to account for the inhibitor 
effect previously observed. 

It should be emphasized that the nucleotidase problem is present in 
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homogenates as well as in extracts and to a greatly intensified extent. 
Apparently, a large part of the nucleotidase is removed by centrifugation 
of 1:4 extracts. Nicotinamide exerts a protective effect in homogenate 
experiments, as will be demonstrated later, but bicarbonate incubation 
is not successful. In all subsequent experiments, nicotinamide was added 
to the reaction mixture unless otherwise indicated. 

It has been our general impression, although accurate quantitative 
assays of nucleotidase are not available, that the nucleotidase content of 
the cord exceeds that of brain. This impression is based on the fact that 
glycolysis by cord preparations could not be maintained linear as readily 
as with brain preparation. The gl^’^colysis in both cases was reactivated 
by addition of DPN. 

Effect of Variation in Preparation of Extracts — Geiger (3) prepared extracts 
by grinding the brain in a mortar with 4 parts of either ice-cold dilute 


Table II 

Effect of Homogenization Fluid on Aclivitii of Brain Preparations 


Experiment No. 

Homogemeation fluid 

Nj* 

Activity ^Qqq^ 



Extract 

Homogenate 

1 

Distilled water 

50.0 

46.5 

2 

Isotonic saline 

18.3 

31.5 

3 

0.08 ^t NallCOj 

26.8 

41.3 

4 

0.05 “ phosphate buffer (pH 5.G) 

12.0 

32.0 


* ^CO. ■" c.mm. of CO 2 per hour per mg. of dry weight. The brain is assumed to 
have a dry weight of 20 per cent of the wet tissue. The activity is for the first 
60 minute period. 


phosphate buffer (pH 5.6) or water, and then centrifuging. We have 
found that homogenization in the usual type of grinder (7) gives extracts 
of comparable activity and is a much more convenient process. 

The effect of the nature of the homogenization liquid has been investi- 
gated (Table II) and it has been found that distilled water gives the best 
results. In these experiments, two rats were decapitated and the brains 
were extirpated and the medullas detached. Follo^^’ing this, the brains 
were halved longitudinally and homogenized as follows: first brain, one- 
half in distilled water and one-half in isotonic saline; second brain, one- 
half in 0.05 M phosphate buffer (pH 5.6) and one-half in 0.08 M NaHCOs. 
In this particular expeidment, homogenization in any of the solutions other 
than distilled water gave extracts with about 50 per cent or less of the 
activity of the water extracts; the results are somewhat variable, however. 
The activity of the phosphate extract is slightly at variance vnth the results 
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of Geiger who found such extracts about half as active as water extracts. 
The discrepancy may be due to differences in centrifugation, since the 
extent of that process is not described in Geiger’s report. 

The second col umn of Table II lists the activity of the corresponding 
homogenates; f.e., uncentrifuged preparations. The activity of the water 
homogenate (E.xperiment 1) is lower than that of the water extract, 
although this is one of a very few cases in which this has been observed. 
In aU cases, however, the activities of the other homogenates are less than 
that of the water preparation. 

The volume of water used in homogenization makes little difference in 
the activity of extracts if nicotinamide is added to protect the DPN (first 
column of Table III). However, if nicotinamide is omitted (second 
column), the volume of extracting liquid becomes important. "With a 
ratio of 1 part of tissue to 4 parts of water, nicotinamide has no effect, 
indicating that nucleotidase is not present in large quantities. Changing 

Tabix III 


Effect of Volume of Homogenization Fluid on Brain Preparations 


Experiment No. 

« brain 

Hio- 

Activiu-«e^ 

Bleotmamide, 

0.&tK 

No sieotbaaide 

1 

1:4 extract 

31.3 

31.6 

2 

1:8 “ 

38.9 

19.6 

3 

1:12 “ 

32.2 

12.0 

4 

1 :4 homogenate 

50.4 

11.2 


* Activity for the first 60 minute period. 


the ratio to 1:8, or to 1:12, ^ves preparations with reduced activity 
compared to the preparations to which nicotinamide was added. This is 
an indication that nucleotidase is extracted to a much greater extent with 
larger volumes of e.xtracting liquid. A corresponding 1:4 homogenate 
(Experiment 4) shows high activity when nicotinamide is added but is 
strongly inhibited in its absence. It is, therefore, clear that the nucleo- 
tidase is not destroyed by 1 :4 homogenization but rather is not e.xtracted. 
If the homogenization is performed at 1:4 dilution and then additional 
fluid is added during the extraction period, the same effect is obtained as 
when the homogenization is done at the final dilution. 

It is interesting to note that Handler and Klein (18) believed that the 
nucleotidase was entirely insoluble in water and saline imder their condi- 
tions of preparation. This is apparently not true if the cells are disrupted 
by homogenization in water and if large volumes of extracting fluid are 
used. 
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We ‘have found that the period of centrifugation has a considerable 
effect on the activity of brain extracts (Table IV). vStarting with ho- 
mogenates (no centrifugation), we note a steady decrease in activity as the 
period of centrifugation is lengthened. The activity of any extract, 
therefore, is somewhat dependent upon the extent of centrifugation. 
All of the centrifugations here were perfoimed in a type SP Sorvall angle 
centrifuge at the indicated speeds. 

The inactivation by centrifugation is probably not concerned with 
nucleotidase, because the preparations were made with 1 part of brain 
and 4 parts of water, and in addition nicotinamide was included in the 
reaction mixture. It is probable that the inactivation is caused by re- 
moval of hexokinase and adenosinetriphosphatase. At any rate, brain 
extracts subjected to high speed centrifugation (5 minutes at 18,000 b.p.m. 
on an International multispeed centrifuge attachment) are no longer 
active on glucose or HDP. However, addition of arsenate to the extract 


Table IV 

Effect of Cenlrifxtgalion on Activities of Brain Extract 


Experiment No. 

Centrifugation 

Activity 

1 

None (homogenate) 

58.5 

2 

5 min. (24(K) R.r.M.) 

42.5 

3 

15 " (2400 " ) 

34.8 

4 

30 “ (15 min. at 2400 ii.r.M. 

and 15 min. at 3400 r.p.m.) 

22.3 


* Activity of 1:4 brain preparation over the first CO minute period. 


restored partial activity on HDP. The arsenate is believed to avoid the 
block caused by the accumulation of ATP and the oxidation of triose 
phosphate can then proceed (19). Normallj^ this block will not occur if 
hexokinase is present to cause phosphorylation of glucose or if adenosinetri- 
phosphatase is present (20). Also, it is possible that other enz}mes 
necessary to glycolysis are partly removed by the centrifugation. 

Preparations from Different Sections of Central Ncj-voiis Systmi — In the 
foregoing experiments, the central nervous system has been divided into 
two sections labeled “cord” and “brain” and, under this procedure, the 
medulla was included with the spinal cord. A studj"- of preparations from 
the individual sections of the brain and cord (Table V) indicates that 
active extracts and homogenates can be obtained from each section. The 
combined cerebrum-midbrain an'd the cerebellum are the most active, the 
medulla considerably less active, and the spinal cord least active. For 
this experiment, two animals wore sacrificed for each test in order to obtain 
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sufficient tissue. Extracts and homogenates were prepared in the usual 
way and tested under optimal conditions. It is noted that if cerebellum 
is added to the cerebrum-midbrain, it constitutes only about 15 per cent 
of the total and the acthdties of the tissues are about equal. In the case 
of the cord, the medulla constitutes approximately 20 to 25 per cent of 
the total when added to the spinal cord and probablj^ serves to raise the 
activity of the preparation slightly. 

It is evident from the data of Table V that these methods can be applied 
to all parts of the central nervous system to obtain extracts and ho- 
mogenates; aU parts glycolyze actively, but at somewhat different rates. 

Necessity of Various Components of Reaction Mixture for Activity — ^In 
the previous e.xperiments, all of the components necessarj' for maximal 


Table V 

Glycolysis of Different Sections of Central Kercous System 


Section 

Weiehf 

Anaerobic glycolysis actirily as 0^^ 



Extract 

HoTDogenatc 

Spinal cord 

gm. 

1.24 

22.6 

34.6 


1.11 

31.3 

36.5 

Medulla 

0.27 

26.5 

45.3 


0.41 

36.0 

48.9 

Cerebellum 

0.47 

39.0 

53.3 

1 

0.40 

46.0 

61.9 

Cerebrum and midbrain 

2.32 

34.8 

5S.8 


2.25 

39.3 

64.3 


• Tissues from two rats, pooled, 
t Activity for the first 60 minute pcnod. 


activity have been added, with the occasional exception of nicotinamide. 
For full activity of extracts of brain and cord, it is necessaiy to add the 
following components, in addition to glucose and buffers: ATP, DPN, 
and MgCl;. For full activity of homogenates and under certain conditions 
for extracts, it is also necessary to include HDP and nicotinamide. 

ATP serves largely as a phosphate carrier. It may also act to a limited 
e.xtent as a phosphate donor, but HDP ser\-es as the chief resen-oir of 
organic phosphate when such a reseia’oir is necessarj". DPN is necessaiy 
as a hydrogen carrier in the oxidative step of glj'colj’sis, and nicotinamide 
is added to prevent the destruction of DPN. Mg plaj"s a part in several 
of the glycolj'tic reactions. For a more complete discussion of the role 
of the.se components in the glycolj".sis of brain homogenates see Utter. 
Reiner, and Wood (6). 
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The above components arc essentially those added in the previous work 
by Geiger and Ochoa ivith brain extracts with the exception that Geiger 
sometimes included phosphocreatine and glutathione. According to 
Geiger (3), however, the two latter substances gave variable results. 

The effect of the omission of the several components is shoivu for cord 
extract in Fig. 3 and similarly for brain homogenate in Fig. 4. With two 
exceptions, the same eHects are shown by both preparations. 



Fig. 3. Necessity of various components for glycolysis of cord extract 

Experiments with cord extract (Fig. 3) show that little activity 
is obtained when either HDP or DPN is omitted (Curves 1 and 3, respec- 
tively). The omission of ATP or MgCb (Curves 4 and 5, respectively) 
has a considerable although smaller effect. If no glucose is added (Curve 
6), glycolysis starts at a normal rate but stops when the small amount of 
initially added HDP (equivalent to 112 c.mm. of CO 2 ) is exhausted. 

In the particular experiment of Fig. 3, an amount of 1;4 extract equiva- 
lent to 20 mg. of tissue was used in a total volume of 1.0 ml. Under these 
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conditions, the protective effect of nicotinamide is not necessary. The 
presence of nicotinamide becomes imperative if a higher concentration of 
extract is used or if the 1:4 extract is replaced by a 1:8 extract, since in 
either case the nucleotidase content of the solution is increased. 

Actuallj' nicotinamide is slightly inhibitory in the experiment of Fig. 3. 
This is not une.xpected, since nicotinamide may inhibit the o.xidative step 
of glycolj^sis by competing ivith DPN for the apoenzyme. Experiments 
not reported here have shown that the optimal concentration of nicotinamide 
is about 0.03 to 0.05 ii and in higher concentration is inhibitory. Handler 
and Klein (18) reported that the most effective concentration for control 
of nucleotidase was approximately 0.08 m. Thus, nicotinamide apparently 
plays a dual r61e as an inhibitor and as a protective agent and the most 
effective concentration will be dependent upon both factors. 

Parallel experiments with brain e.xtracts, not shown here, have indicated 
consistently that s imil ar effects with accessory factors are demonstrable 
with brain extracts with the exception that the addition of HDP is not 
always necessary for activity. However, addition of HDP insures far 
more uniform results. TMien HDP is omitted, gas output starts at a lower 
rate than in its presence, although the same or a slightly higher rate is 
reached after a period of 30 to 45 minutes. The addition of HDP with 
cord e.xtract is essential as a means of replenishing the organic phosphate 
which is lost through phosphatase activity. This observation points 
toward a higher phosphatase activity in cord than in brain, and phosphate 
determinations (Table VI) support this idea. 

The results with brain homogenate (Fig. 4) are similar to those in Fig. 3. 
The omission of HDP (Curve 1) or DPN (Curve 2) results in extremely 
limited activity and omission of ATP (Curve 5) or Mg++ (Curve 4) has a 
smaller but definite effect. In e.xperiments with homogenates, the nicotin- 
amide is essential, as is shown in Curve 3. In the experiments of Fig. 4, 
the amount of HDP was doubled, pving a final concentration of 0.005 xi. 
The HDP was increased since it was found that additional phosphate 
ester gives a longer constant period of activity. In the absence of glucose 
(Curve 6), this HDP gives rise to a considerable evolution of gas. How- 
ever, glucose determinations in Table VI show that glucose is utilized by 
this preparation even in the presence of HDP. The results with cord 
homogenates were similar to those with brain. 

It is to be noted that in both Figs. 3 and 4 the completelj' supplemented 
preparations exhibit appro.ximately linear activity with time and they 
therefore appear suitable, at least in this respect, for assay purposes. 

Previous e.xperiments with mouse brain homogenates (6) have indicated 
that nicotinamide and ATP play less important roles in the movise prep- 
arations. 
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Chemical Delcrminalion of Products — ^Although the production of acid as 
followed manometrically is usually considered to give a reasonably accurate 
measure of glycolytic activity, additional and more exact information 
can be obtained when chemical determinations supplement the mano- 
metric data. In the experiments of Table VI, glucose, lactate, and phos- 
phate changes were measured in addition to the usual CO 2 production. 
The values are given as mM per gm. of wet tissue per hour, and the various 
preparations can be compared directly. 

It should be pointed out that the glucose values as determined are 
probably slightly in error, since the determinations by the Folin and 



Fig. 4. Necessity of various components for glycolysis of brain homogenate 

Malmros method (11) are subject to some error in the presence of phosphate 
esters. According to LePage and Umbreit (21), under the conditions of 
this method HDP has a reducing value of 9.5 per cent of that of glucose, 
glucose-6-phosphate 13.2 per cent, and fructose-6-phosphate 31.7 per 
cent. On this basis, the correction for the original amount of HDP would 
be quite small, 0.9 per cent of the glucose in Experiments 2 and 4 (Table 
VI), and 1.8 per cent in Experiments 1 and 3. However, considerable 
inorganic phosphate was esterified during the experiments with brain 
extracts (Experiments 4 and 5) and hexose diphosphate and hexose mono- 
phosphate are undoubtedly formed. Since no accurate determinations 
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of these compounds were made, no correction could be applied to the glucose 
values. The net effect of the error probably is to decrease the value 
obtained for the glucose utilized in E.vperiments 4 and 5. 

The determinations of Table VI were carried out on a substrate of glucose 
and HDP and with four preparations: (E.vperiment 1) cord homogenate, 
(Experiment 2) cord extract, (Experiment 3) brain homogenate, and 
(Experiment 4) brain extract. In addition, brain e.xtract was tested on 
a substrate of glucose alone (Experiment 5). 

Chiefly answers to two questions were desired : (a) Is CO* production from 
bicarbonate a reliable indication of lactic acid production, and (h) what 
changes in inorganic phosphate and phosphate esters occur during gly- 
colysis in the various preparations? 

Table VI 


Chemical Determinations of Glycolysis of Kerrous Tissue 





nat per gm 

. brain per br. 

Ratio, 

sincose 

Uctste 

pm- 

mcnt 

No, 

Preparation 

Sobstraie 

8 ^ 

L^ictic 
acid 
pro- 
do «d 

Glucose 

Qdlued 

laorjsiac 
P cbznst 

1 

Cord homogenate 

0.014 M glucose 
0.0025 “ HDP 

0.330 

0.29T 

0.060 

+0.137 

0.20 

2 

“ extract 

0.014 “ glucose 
0.00125 M HDP 


0.17S 

0.091 


0.51 

3 

Brain homogenate 

0.014 M glucose 
0.0023 “ HDP 

0.523 

0.47S 

0.175 


0.37 

4 

“ extract 

0.014 “ glucose 
0.00125 M HDP 


0.36S 

0.222 

-0.152 

0.60 

5 

.. 

0.02s M glucose 


0.343 

0.179 

-0.123 

0.52 


* Hexose diphosphate. 


A cursory examination of Table VI shows that the CO 2 and lactate 
values check reasonably well in aU cases. This agreement indicates that 
it is fairly safe to use manometric figures as a rough measure of lactic 
acid. However, we believe that the agreement between the CO; and lactic 
acid columns is partly fortuitous since the CO; values are subject to at 
least three sources of error: (1) retention of CO* in the reaction mixture, 
(2) changes in acidity due to esterification of phosphate or hydrolysis of 
phosphate esters {cf. Ochoa (5)), and (3) formation of phosphoglyceric or 
phosphopjTuvic acids from HDP. The formation of the latter acids will 
result in the release of CO* but will not contribute to the lactic acid. The 
error mentioned in (3) will occur if Reaction B is more rapid than Reaction 
C in Equation 1. This tj^re of reaction may occur when HDP is added 
to the reaction mixture. 
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(A) (B) 

Glucose —y bexoso and triose phoapbatcs — > . (1) 

(C) 

phoaphoglyccrato and phosphopyruvato — > lactate 

We liave not made an}'^ corrections on the figures of Table VI. However, 
if the 'single correction (2) for. phosphate ester changes is made in Experi- 
ments 4 and 5, the results agree with similar experiments by Ochoa (6) 
who made this type of correction. 

If glucose is quantitatively converted to lactic acid and neither compound 
is involved in otlicr reactions either as a product or as a reactant, the ratio 
of glucose utilized to lactic acid produced should be 0.5. Actually, the 
situation is more complicated, since the intermediate changes of hexose 
and triose phosphates, etc., occurring during glycolysis will influence the 
ratio. For example, in Equation 1, with a substrate of glucose and HDP, 
if the rates of Reactions B and C exceed that of Reaction A, the concen- 
tration of hexose phosphates will decrease during the reaction and a glucose 
to lactate ratio of less than 0.5 will result. On the other hand, if Reaction 
A exceeds Reactions B and C in vclocitj’-, the ratio will be greater than 0.5 
since phosphate esters will accumulate. 

An examination of the “Glucose utilized” column of Table VI shows 
that glucose disappears rather slowly during the glycolysis by homogenates, 
especially in the case of the cord preparation. This slow utilization of 
glucose is reflected in a lowered glucose to lactate ratio (last column) and 
indicates that, in homogenates, the speed of Reactions B and C exceeds 
that of Reaction A. This is confirmed by the inorganic phosphate figures, 
since a net increase in phosphate indicates a net decrease in phosphate 
esters during the reaction. If the rates of Reactions A, B, and C are well 
balanced, there should be no change in inorganic phosphate and the glucose 
to lactate ratio should be 0.5. Tliis is the situation rvith cord extract 
(Experiment 2), although different samples of cord extract show some 
variation in this respect. Brain extracts exliibit a different picture. Here, 
inorganic phosphate is taken up, pointing to a rate in Reaction A more 
rapid than that of Reactions B and C. The ratio of glucose to lactate 
is above 0.5, as is to be expected when part of the glucose is converted to 
esters. As explained earlier, the determined values for the glucose utilized 
are probably too low and the expressed values for glucose to lactate ratios 
are minimal figures. 

Effect of Ether upon Glycolysis — ^It is a distinct advantage in handling 
some animals, particularly cotton-rats, to precede decapitation with 
anesthetization. A series of experiments, therefore, was carried out 
(Table VII) to determine whether anesthetization rvith ether has any 
effect on the activity of homogenates and extracts prepared from the 
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nervous tissue. In the ether treatment, the animals were placed in a 
dosed box fitted with a -ftindow which permitted obsen’ation. "When 
under light anesthesia, the animal was removed and decapitated. In 
the control group, there was no prexnous treatment. Extracts and ho- 
mogenates were prepared from brain and cord as described premously and 
the anaerobic glycolysis was determined manometrically for I hour imder 
optimal conditions. Duplicate determinations nere made on each prep- 
arationji.e., the twelve determinations on cord extract represent duplicate 
experiments on six animals. 

The data indicate that preTuous etherization has no effect on extracts of 
either cord or brain and may cause a small increase or none in the acthity 
of homogenates, especially in the case of cord. It is probable that ether 
may be removed by the e.xposure to the air during the treatment of the 

Table VII 


Effect of Ether upon Glycolysis of Kertous Tissue 
Values as for the first 60 minute period. 



Cord 

extract 

Cord 

hoaosKute 

Brain 
extract i 

Sraia 

hosc^sate 


Eticr 

No 

ether 

Elitr 

No 

ether 

! Etbn 

So 

ether 

Ether 

No 

ether 

Nuffiber of deienaJoitloas .... 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

ID 

9 

9 

Range 

ffiii 

17.5- 

29.8- 

27.0- 

28.3- 

25.5- 

48.0- 



26.0 i 

25.5 

mimt} 

gila 

49 S 

53.8 

61.5 


Mean 

21.5 

21.6 

39.6 

|35.7 

37.7 

37.5 

55.7 

|53 .S 

Difference between means . j 

Standard error of difference between 

0.1 

3.8 

0.2 

1.9 

means 

1.26 

I 

95 

3.86 

1. 

79 


tissue and by the passage of gas through the manometer vessel during 
the gassing period. The larger solid content of homogenates may tend to 
retain the ether to a greater extent than with the extracts. Treated 
statistically, for the standard error of the difference between means, 
the difference is probably significant in the case of the cord homogenate 
but is not significant in the case of the brain homogenate. However, this 
particular type of anal 3 '’sis may be misleading, since all factors, including a 
considerable variation between different runs in which preparations from 
both etherized and normal animals were affected similarh', are lumped 
together with other variations. 

Craig (22) reported that sh'ces of cat cerebral cortex showed a sHghtK* 
increased lactic acid production under aerobic conditions when ether uas 
added directly to the manometer cup. This uas true even in the case of 
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very small concentrations of ether. This obsei’vation is in agreement i\ith 
the above results vith brain and cord homogenates. Beecher and Craig 
(23) also suggested that lactic acid output from cerebral cortex slices was 
greater when the tissue was obtained from cats under ether anesthesia 
if measurements were conducted in a phosphate medium. On the other 
hand, Craig (22) and Jowett and Quastcl (24) conclude that ether in 
sublethal doses has little effect on the oxidative processes of brain as 
determined in vitro. 

The results of Table VII also give an idea of the range and average activity 
of the various preparations. However, following this experiment, one 
source of variation between runs was discovered and corrected. Nicotin- 
amide varies m its effect somewhat with the time since preparation, and 
more consistent results were obtained when a fresh solution was prepared 
each day. 

Use of Extracts and Homogenates for Assay of Ghjcolytic Enzymes — ^After 
determination of the conditions necessary' for optimal activity, it was 
possible to examine completely activated preparations with regard to their 
suitability for assay of the glycoly'tic enzymes. In order to be useful for 
assay purposes it has generally' been considered that the preparations 
must at least fulfil two requirements: (a) exhibit a linear relationship 
between enzyme concentration and activity', i.c., the concentration of 
enzymes must be the limiting factor in the reaction, and (6) the prepara- 
tions must e.xhibit a constant activity for a reasonable period of time. 

We believe that both the homogenates and extracts meet these specifica- 
tions reasonably well if certain definite precautions are obsen'ed. In 
Fig. 5 it is demonstrated that a linear relationship exists between the 
amount of cord and brain homogenates and the activity'. This linearity 
exists (o) if no more than 0.1 ml. of a 1:4 homogenate is used in a total 
volume of 1.0 ml., (6) if the period of activity is limited to 60 minutes, 
and (c) if the initial DPN concentration is raised to 0.001 M. 

In the right half of Fig. 5, a similar experiment with cord extract is 
show’n in which the amount of extract w'as increased to 0.3 ml. in a total 
volume of 1.0 ml. It is evident that the activity is fairly linear up to a 
concentration of 0.1 ml. and probably' to 0.2 ml. of a 1:4 extract for a 60 
minute period and other experiments have indicated that this period can 
be lengthened to 90 minutes. In this test DPN and HDP were the usual 
0.0005 M and 0.0025 m concentrations, respectively. 

A similar experiment with brain extract has been showm in Fig. 2. The 
situation is considerably more favorable here, since the amoimt of brain 
extract used may' be quite high. 

The assumption that enzyme concentration is limiting, when linearity 
is obtained w'ith increasing concentration of enzy'me, is open to at least 
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one possible error. If an unknown, non-enzjmatic cofactor capable of 
limiting the activity is present in the enzj-me preparation, addition of an 
increasing amount of the enzjTne preparation maj- pve a linear relationship 
because of the cofactor rather than the enzymes. We hav'e made an 
attempt to test this possibilit 3 '. If such a cofactor is limiting activity 
and is heat-stable, it should be possible to destroy the glj'colytic enzymes 
by a short heating period and leave the cofactor intact. Addition of the 
heated preparation should then increase the activitj* of an unheated prep- 
aration. 

In the experiments of Table VIII, up to 3 volumes of heated extracts 
from brain and cord rvere added to unheated e-xtract and the effect upon 



Fig. 5. Changes in glycolytic activity with increased concentrations of brain and 
cord preparations. 

the activitj' was noted. .\n inciease in activitj' of about 25 per cent 
occurred in<the case of the cord and a slightlj' smaller increase with brain. 
It is probable that the increase occurs because the conditions of glj'colysis 
are not quite optimal with regard to phosphate esters, inorganic ions, etc., 
rather than because an unknown cofactor is limiting. As mentioned 
prertonslj', Geiger (3) got small and irregular incrcace.s in the activity' of 
brain extract bj' adding glutathione and pho.-iphocreatine, and the situation 
might be comparable here. At imj' rate, if there is a cofactor in the 
extract, it is improbable that it is sufficicntlj' limiting to cause a serious 
error in glj'colytic a.-^saj'.-;. This exiieriinent does not eliminate the po«si- 
hilitj' of a heat-labile factor, of course. 
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Concerning the second point, constancy of activity, a glance at previous 
experiments will show that the preparations are reasonably satisfactory 
in this respect. In Fig. 1 brain and cord extracts are quite constant in 
activity if proper precautions are observed. Although completely acti- 
vated brain homogenate (Fig. 4, Curve 7) shows some decrease in activity 
with successive readings, it is fairly linear. Cord homogenate is similar 
to brain homogenate in thi? respect. 

Certain departures from a constant rate of activity are to be expected in 
any complicated assay system. Previously, some of the interrelationships 
of different phases of glycolysis have been discussed. Changes in the 
proportions of the various intermediates (Equation 1) during the course 
of the assay may have an effect on gas evolution and hence upon the 
constancy of the rate. For example, at the start of a reaction, HDP may 


Table VIII 

Effect of Heated Extracts on Glycolysis by Brain and Cord 


Eiptrimcnt No. 

Heated eitract added* 

Activity 

Cord 

Brain 

1 

0.0 

22.5 

32.2 

2 

0.1 

25.4 

35.7 

3 

0.2 

27.5 

35.0 

4 

0.3 

27.9 

3G.9 


* Heated extract prepared by boiling 1:4 extract for 10 minutes and centrifuging. 
Each flask contained 0.1 ml. of unheated cord or brain extract (1 :4) and the indicated 
amount of corresponding heated extract in a total volume of 1.15 ml. 


be converted to phosphoglyceric acid very rapidly, ivith a consequent 
evolution of COj. Later in the reaction, when the concentration of HDP 
is reduced, the rate of formation of phosphoglyceric acid may decrease 
and CO; evolution -will decrease likewise. 

Keeping Properties of Preparation — ^Although no extensive investigation 
has been made of the keeping properties of the various preparations, a few 
experiments have given some evidence bearing upon this question. Freez- 
ing slowly by placing in the freezing tray of a refrigerator caused some loss 
in activity. The loss, usually less than 30 per cent, apparently occurred 
during the freezing process and the subsequent loss in activity following 
the initial freezing was rather slow (activity down to approximately SO 
per cent in 5 days). If the preparations were placed in sealed vials and 
frozen rapidly in a dry ice-acetone mixture and were then kept at dry ice 
temperatures, there was little change in activity, at least over a period 
of 4 to 5 days. 
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Lyophilisdng yielded ^^reparations which retained their original activity 
approxiniately, but drying of unfrozen preparations caused considerable 
loss of activity. 


DISCUSSION' 

The results of these experiments with preparations of nervous tissue 
indicate that anaerobic glycolysis takes place in such preparations by 
means of the usually accepted C5’cle of phosphoiylated intermediates. 
These observations confirm the work of Ochoa (5), Meyerhof and Perdigon 
(25), and McFarlane and IVeil-Malherbe (4) but differ from earlier reports 
of a non-phosphorylating gl3'colytic path for brain tissue (26, 27). 

Geiger (3) reported brain extracts unable to form lactic acid from hexose 
diphosphate or from hexose monophosphate. Ochoa (5), however, found 
that brain extracts glycolyzed readily at the e.xpense of these two esters. 
Our results confirm Ochoa’s report that lactic acid can be formed from HDP 
even in the absence of an}' added phosphate acceptor. 

The present work points to similar gljxolytic paths in brain and cord, 
with variations quantitative rather than qualitative in nature. 

Huszak (28) found that “gray” matter from cat or ox brain was able to 
phosphoiylate glucose by means of ATP and also could initiate gb'colysis 
by phosphorolysis of glycogen. “White” matter from brain, on the other 
hand, was reported to be unable to phosphoiylate glucose and it was 
suggested that “white” matter glycolj'zed chiefly by utilizing glycogen or 
phosphoiylated intermediates. The results reported here do not apply 
directly to this question, since both brain and cord are mixed preparations 
containing both types of nervous tissue. Howev’er, it seems possible to 
advance an alternative explanation for Huszak’s failure to find phosphory- 
lation of glucose with “white” material which could be based on a possible 
higher phosphatase activity of preparations from “white” matter compared 
with preparations from “gray'” matter. The activ'ity of phosphatase 
might be so much greater than the hexokinase actii'itj' that little phos- 
phorylation of glucose could occur. For example, Ochoa (5) prepared an 
acetone powder from brain which contained hexokinase and could phos- 
phorylate glucose at the e.xpense of ATP. However, the he.xokina=e re- 
action could be detected onlj' if the phosphatase reaction was inhibited 
bj' added NaF. The fact that phosphorj'lation of glucose could not be 
detected by Huszak ev'en when hexokinase from “graj'” matter was added 
may indicate that it was not hexokinase but the ATP which was the missing 
component of the reaction. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that the type of assaj' which is attained 
by use of preparations s imil ar to those described in this report is limited to 
an attempt to determine the entire potential activity of an enzv'me system 
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in cells which have been disrupted as comj)lctcly as possible. It is obvious 
that this does not enable one to predict, without further information, the 
actual activity in vivo of the enzymes, which may be limited b}' concentra- 
tions of substrate and coenzymes and by the restrictions imposed by 
cellular stmeture. However, a knowledge of the maximal activity of the 
enzyme is an indispensable part of the information which Avill be required 
for making such predictions from measurements in vitro. 

In an assay of the entire glycolytic system, the rate will be detemiined 
approximately by the slowest enzyme or enzymes, and consequently little in- 
formation concemmg concentration of other enzymes may be divulged. 
Nevertheless, an over-all assay, if conducted in conjunction \\ith sufficient 
chemical determinations, is a .good method of learning the internal relation- 
ships of various parts of the entire enzyme system, and particularly of de- 
tecting the slower enzymes wliich then can be assayed more specifically. 

It is interesting to compare brain homogenates, fully’’ fortified, as 
described in tliis report, with somewhat similar preparations as obtained by 
Elliott and Henry (29). These investigators obtained suspensions from 
brain by grinding in a Ringer-bicarbonate-saline solution and obsen'ed 
activities approximating those of brain slices; the acti^'ity of slices (3, 4) is 
about one-third to one-fourth the activity' of our homogenates. No 
additions, other than buffers and substrate and occasionally Mg and 
pyruvate, were mentioned and the activity was actually' increased by 
washing the suspensions. It seems probable that these preparations con- 
tained a much larger proportion of unbroken cells and larger cell fragments 
than is the case with our distilled water homogenates. Elliott and Henry’s 
suspensions are probably not as suitable for measurement of total potential 
activity as are the present preparations, but on the other hand, may approx- 
imate conditions in vivo and be very' usefid from this point of view. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the technical assistance of Miss 
Carol Carlson and Miss Ollie Stubblefield. 

SUMiL\RY 

1. A method is described for the preparation from the central nervous 
system of cell-free extracts and homogenates exhibiting high rates of 
anaerobic glycolysis. A study' of the variable factors in the preparation of 
the extracts and homogenates has been made. 

2. Active extracts and homogenates have been prepared from spinal 
cord, medulla, cerebellum, and cerebrum. 

3. For complete activity these preparations need, in addition to glucose 
and buffers, adenosine triphosphate, hexose diphosphate, diphosphopyri- 
dine nucleotide, magnesium ions, and nicotinamide. 
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4. Evidence is presented that the “inhibitor” of brain extract reported 
by Geiger (3, 16) is a diphosphopjTidine nucleotidase. Inhibition of the 
nucleotidase can be obtained with nicotinamide or by incubation of the 
preparation with DPX and bicarbonate buffer. 

5. Etherization of animals prior to preparation of gl 3 -colytic extracts and 
homogenates did not have an 3 ’ detectable effect on extracts and had slight 
or no effect on homogenate.s. 

6. The preparations have approximatelv' linear acth’it 3 * uith time and 
nith increasing concentration of tissue for 60 minutes or longer. The 3 ', 
therefore, should prove useful in the assa 3 ' of enzymes of anaerobic gl 3 'col 3 '- 
sis of the central nervous S3’3tem. 
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THE ROLE OF MALTASE IN THE ENZYMOLYSIS 
OF RAW STARCH* 
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In the preceding publication on the digestion of raw starch (1), it was 
reported that granules of wheat, com, or potato starch can be rapidlj' and 
completely converted to fermentable sugars by a mixture of enz 3 Tnes ex- 
tracted from hog pancreas and Aspergillus oryzae gron-n on bran. Glucose 
is the preponderant end-product. The difference between the hydrolysis 
of raw and cooked starch appears to be one of rate; the conversion of boiled 
starch to sugars by this mixture of enzymes is more rapid and equally 
complete. This completeness of hydrolysis .seenis more remarkable than 
its occurrence with raw starch. 

Microscopic observation of wheat or cora-starch during disintegration 
indicated that the enzymic attack did not occur initially over the surface 
of the granule, but proceeded radially from the hilum, where most of the 
moisture of the original granule is concentrated (2). 

The mixture of enzymes used in the preceding work was too complicated 
to permit an explanation of their mode of action; j-et knowledge on this 
point should be important to an understanding of amylases and the 
structure of starch. The present paper presents observations made with 
greatly purified enzyme preparations. 

Pancreas and Aspergillus are both known to contain much a-amylase, but 
the action of a-amylase alone on uncooked starch, e.xcept in the presence of 
extremely high concentrations of enzyme, reaches completion verj' slowly, 
d- Amylase on the other hand has been shomi by other experimenters (3, 4) 
to have no effect on raw starch. The observation has been repeated by us 
with P-amylase that acted as a single protein in the ultracentrifuge. It 
was foxmd to have no action alone on raw starch, and no apparent effect 
on the action of the pancreas-mold mixture. It is obvious, therefore, that 
some factor in addition to the recognized amylolytic ferments is involved 
in the rapid digestion of raw starch. 

Certain recorded observations suggest that this factor may be an a- 
glucosidase such as maltase. Thus Stark (5) has demonstrated a “pseudo- 

• Enzyme Research Laboratory Contribution No. 96. This wort rras done under 
the special research fund authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935. 
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equilibrium” between dextrins and maltose, and Pigman (G) has shown that 
maltose can be converted into non-fcrmentablc products in the presence of 
amjdases. Obviously these elTects Avould be hindered by maltose. 

By using a preparation (from pancreas) containing a-amylase but practi- 
cally no maltasc, and a preparation (from Aspergillus) containing much 
maltase but no a-am 3 dase, it has been found that the rapid and complete 
digestion of raiv starch occurs because of the removal of maltose. This 
statement holds despite the possibility that other enzymes not here taken 
into account may e.\'ist in the partly purified preparation from pancreas and 
Aspergillus, because similarly rapid digestion of raw starch has been made 
with the a-amylase preparation alone, but onlj’’ ivhcn the maltose was 
continuouslj’’ removed bj’’ dial.y.sis. 

EXPEIllMENTAE 

Determination of Enzyme Activity 

a-Dcxtrinogcnic Activity — Tliis term (3) lias been used to denote the 
activitj’' of a-am 3 ’’lasc in the presence of excess /3-amylase. The determina- 
tion is a modification of the procedure of Snndstedt, Kneen, and Blish (7). 
A starch fully acted upon by /3-amylase still gives a inirplc color with iodine. 
Subsequent action of a-amylase destro 3 "S this propeidy. The rate 
of destruction of the chromogenic propert 3 ’’ is a function of the concentra- 
tion of a-amylase. 

A strong solution of /3-am3dase is prepared b 3 ’’ stirring 40 gm. of whole 
hard wheat meal into 100 ml. of ivater at room temperature and removing 
the insoluble portion in a centrifuge. 2 ml. of this solution are incubated 
at 30° for 10 minutes with 20 ml. of a 2 per cent suspension of soluble starch 
in 0.02 M acetate, pH 4.8. Immediately thereafter 8 ml. of the solution to 
be tested are added. (This solution should contain about 0.1 per cent of 
calcium chloride.) Incubation at 30° is continued, and at suitable intervals 
(usually every 1 or 2 minutes) 0.5 ml. portions of the mixture are removed 
and mixed with 5 ml. of an iodine solution containing 0.088 gm. of iodine 
and 40 gm. of potassium iodide per liter. The intensity of the resulting 
color is determined at once. The time that would be required to produce a 
color arbitraril 3 ’' selected as a standard is found b 3 ’^ interpolation.' Under 

' Sandstedt, Kneen, and Blish (7) develop a color in similar fashion and compare 
it visually with a standard tube containing iodine and a definite amount of “reagent” 
dextrin . In the present e.xperiments the standard used was a reading of 40 in a neutral 
wedge (visual) colorimeter with a quarter inch cell and a 540 m/i filter. Unfortunately 
it is difficult to describe this color in terms of another instrument. As the actual 
units are only a matter of convenience, it should be possible to define a suitable unit 
for another colorimeter. The units for a-amylase (per mg.) used here represent about 
twice as much enzyme activity as those of Sandstedt, Kneen, and Blish. 
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the conditions described, the time corresponds to a certain quantitj' of 
a-amylase. 1 a-amylase unit is defined as that amount of enzj-me in the 
total digestion mivture of 30 ml. that will produce the standard color in 10 
minutes. A cur\'e (Fig. 1 ) shows the relationship between the time required 
to reach the standard color and various concentrations of a preparation of 
salivary amylase. 

Saccharogenic Activity — The saccfaarogemc activity is reported in terms 
of sugar formed. 1 unit of activity has been defined as that amount of 
enzjme that converts 1 ml. of a 2 per cent cooked, wheat starch suspension 
(pH 5.2) at 45° to fermentable sugars at an initial rate of 10 per cent per 
minute. 



Flo. 1. Showing the relationship between a-amylase units and the time (2^ re- 
quired to reach standard color. The inset is on a larger Scale. 

The sugars were determined as previously reported (1) a combination 
of alkaline ferricyanide and acid copper reduction methods, except that the 
enzjmic reaction was stopped by the addition of 1 ml. of 1 w HCI per ml. 
of digestion mixture instead of with sodium hydroxide. The sj-stem was 
then diluted and neutralized with Na;COa to pH 4.0 for fermentation or to 
pH 7.0 for measurement of the total reducing capacitj< It was found 
convenient at times to replace the ferricj'anide method with Nelson’s 
colorimeter adaptation (8) of the Somogju procedure (9). The undigested 
starch which Nelson found interfered with the clarity of the final colored 
solution could be removed by allowing the retrograded starch to settle in 
the cold. Determined in this way the ratio of saccharifjTng to or-amylase 
activity was found to be different for different sources of o-amylase practi- 
cally devoid of ^-amylase. Thus, in Table I the ratio is 2.8 for the amylase 
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of pancreas, whereas the ratio is 1.7 for salivarj’- amylase and 1.1 for ^Ispcr- 
gillus amylase. 

Mallasc — 5 ml. of a 1 per cent solution of maltose, containing 0.1 m 
acetate buffer, pH 5.2, M'ere incubated at 40° with 5 ml. of enzyme sample. 
At the end of 30 minutes, 1 ml. of the digestion mixture was pipetted into 
1 ml. of 1 N HCl. The mixture was neutralized with NajCOj, and the glu- 


Tajilc I 

Enzymic Aclivilics of Various Preparations 


Pcsignation 


Source of preparation 


Enryme activities 



ot-Arnyfasc 

Saccharogcnfc 

Maltase 

a-Amylaso I 


Pancreas solids 

units per mg. 

0.4 

units per mg. 

units per mg. 

“ II 


“ extract 

2.3 

6.4 

O.OS X 10-' 

“ III 


Salivary solids 

4.0 

7.0 

0.00 

Taka-diastasc I. 

Aspcrpillus oryzac, 
extract 

5.5 X 10-> 


0.06 

(( 

II. 

Aspcrgitlus oryzac, 
alcohol fraction 

0.5 X 10-' 


O.OS X 10-' 

(< 

III. 

Aspergillus oryzac, 
alcohol fraction 

0.4 


0.19 

Mold Bran I, . 

• • • 

Aspergillus oryzac, 
commercial prepara- 
tion 

1. 1 X 10-' 


0.03 X 10-' 

“ “ II 


Aspergillus oryzac, 
solids 

5.3 

5.9 

0.15 

Maltase I . . 


Aspergillus oryzac, 
from mold bran 

0.1 X 10-' 

0.2 X 10-= 

0.16 

" 11 . 


Aspergillus oryzac, 
from mold bran 

0.5 X 10-’ 


0.24 

“ in 

“ IV 


Aspergillus oryzac, 
from taka-diastase 
Aspergillus oryzac, 
from mold bran 

0.2 X 10-' 

0.8 X 10-' 


0.59 

0.49 

/3-AmylasG I.. 

“ II.. 


Sweet potato, purified 
Wheat, extracted with 
water 

0.3 X 10-' 
0.1 X 10-' 

3.2 

1.2 X 10-' 

0.00 


cose present was determined as described previously. 1 unit of inaltase 
has been defined as that amount of enzyme in the total digestion mixture 
that hydrolyzes 10 per cent of the maltose under these conditions. 

Digestion of Raw Starch — ^Unless otherwise stated, the procedure was as 
follows: The substrate was a washed air-dried sample of commercial wheat 
starch (free of protein) whose carbohydrate content when determined by 
hj’-drolysis with HCl amounted to 88.5 per cent. 22 mg. of this starch were 
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weighed into a 3 ml. round bottomed flask. Into tins flask were pipetted 
such amounts of material that the final volume of the suspension was 1 
ml. The concentrations or quantities of reagents were acetate buffer 
(pH 5.2) 0.05 M, CaCl; 0.05 per cent, a-am3’laEe (No. II) 0.5 mg. (equivalent 
to 1.15 units), and Maltase I 2 mg. (equivalent to 0.32 umt). Conversion 
was carried out in a water bath at 45°. Continuous stirring was provided 
bj’ placing the flask in a test-tube attached to a puUej' bj' a joint slightlj' out 
of the perpendicular, so that the test-tube swung somewhat with each 
revolution of the pulley. The reaction was stopped bj' the addition of 1 
ml. of 1 N HCl. 

When it was desired to compare cooked starch with raw starch as sub- 
strate, the same procedure was used, but the flask containing the starch 
in 0.5 ml. of HjO was stirred in a bath of boiling water for 30 minutes before 
use. 


Enzyme Preparations 

a-Amylase — Table I lists the enzymic activitj" of amylase preparations 
from various sources. a-Amjdase I was a sample of commercial pancreatin. 
a-Amylase 11 was prepared from a commercial “amj'Iopsin" bj' drying the 
water-soluble material remaining after dialysis. a-Amylase III was pre- 
pared by drying human saliva, after prior purification by centrifugation, 
filtration, dialysis, and precipitation in 70 per cent alcohol. 

Maltase Preparations — The stability of taka-maltase toward acid pH, 
high temperature (10, 11), and aqueous alcohol (11, 12) is in marked con- 
trast nith the behavior of yeast maltase (13). These properties have been 
used in the preparation of an a-amylase-free maltase preparation from 
taka-diastase. The use of acid and precipitation by alcohol was particu- 
larly effective. In Table I, the taka-diastase preparations represent, 
respectively', (No. I) the original commercial sample, (No. II) a fraction 
thereof obtained by dialyzing a 10 per cent solution, then precipitating in 
50 per cent alcohol, and (No. Ill) tlie residue obtained from the foregoing 
alcoholic mother liquor by increasing the concentration of alcohol t<5 70 
per cent. 

Maltases I and II were prepared from commercial mold bran. 100 gm. 
of mold bran were extracted for 1 hour at room temperature nith 1 liter of 
water. The extract was squeezed through cheese-cloth and then centri- 
fuged. The resulting supernatant liquid yielded a clear brown solution 
after filtration through diatomaceous earth. Ammonium sulfate was then 
added to complete saturation. (It was found that the yield of maltase in 
the precipitate increased with increasing (NH<)^0« concentration to 
complete saturation.) The precipitate was filtered out on purified dia- 
tomaceous earth, dissolved in 100 ml. of H;0, and brought to pH 3.0 with 
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1 N HCI. The presence of considerable sulfate decreased the concentration 
of calcium ion, thus contributing to the lability of the a-amylase. After 
remaining at 3Q° for 30 minutes, the preparation was cooled to 0° and pre- 
cipitated with cold 95 per cent ethyl alcohol at a final concentration of 70 
per cent. The resulting precipitate w’as dialyzed overnight in a double 
walled cellophane membrane against tap water and then against distilled 
water. (Considerable cellulase is present and makes the use of a single 
walled cellophane membrane somewhat risky.) The insoluble matter 
remaining after dialysis was removed by filtration and the resulting filtrate 
was dried. 

Maltase III was made from Taka-diastase III. The latter preparation 
was suspended in water, fractionated with alcohol as before, and the result- 
ing precipitate with 70 per cent alcohol was again suspended in water and 
adjusted to pH 3. The suspension ■was kept at 30° for 1 hour, then dialj^zed, 
filtered, and dried. 

Maltase IV ■n'as prepared as Avas Maltase I except that the original mold 
bran extract was acidified and neutralized again before precipitation •with 
ammonium sulfate. 

^-Amylase — /3-Amjdase I was a highly purified preparation from sAveet 
potatoes, which sedimented as a single protein in the ultracentrifuge.- 
^-Amylase II was a dried, AA'ater extract of ground AA'hole wheat. 

All preparations were dried in vacuo aa’IuIc frozen. 

Results 

Course of the Over-All Conversion — ^Relath^ely large concentrations (1.15 
units per ml.) of a-amylase alone AA'ere found to digest both raAv and cooked 
starch to the exte'nt of about 65 per cent in 5 hours at 45° (Fig. 2), although 
at considerably different initial rates (Figs. 3 and 4). Glucose AA^as formed 
from both raw and cooked starch, as reported by Stark (5) and by Myrback 
and Lundberg (14). HoAA'ever, more glucose Avas formed from raAV than 
from cooked starch. 

Fig. 2 also illustrates a sharp change at about 45 per cent in the course of 
the h3’’drolysis of cooked starch, again in agreement Avith the findings of 
Myrback (15). The change in rate AA^as less marked AAdien added maltase 
AA'as present. A similar change in the rate of hydrolysis of raAV starch Avas 
also far less marked. The maximum rate of hydrolj’’sis of cooked starch 
by a-amylase, AA'ith or AAdthout maltase, is the initial rate, but, as shoAvn in 
Fig. 3, there appears to be a lag in the formation of sugar from raAV starch. 
In the presence of maltase this initial lag did not occur. 

Effect of Varying Concentration of a-Amylase — ^With raAV starch, increase 
in the concentration of a-amylase resulted in a higher total conversion as 

“ Tinpublished results of A. K. Balls and R. R. Thompson. 
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well as a iiigher rate of conversion (Table II). However, the amount of 
glucose ultimately formed was independent of the concentration of a-amy- 
lase. Enzyme preparations of salivarj’- and pancreas origin were indistin- 
guishable in these respects. 



Fio. 2. Course and e.vtent of hydrolysis of raw starch (open circles) and cooked 
starch (solid circles) by (o) o-amylase and (6) a-amylase plus maltase. The continu- 
ous curves represent the percentage of fermentable sugars, whereas the broken cur\-e3 
represent the percentage of glucose. 

The maximum velocity of hydrolysis attained at different o:-amylase 
concentrations is shown in Fig. 4 for both cooked and raw starch. With 
cooked starch, the rate was roughly proportional to the concentration of 
enzyme over a large range. With raw starch, the maximum rate varied as 
the square root of the concentration of enzjTne. Thus the ratio of maxi- 
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Fig. 3. Initial stages of the hydrolysis of raw starch (Curves 1 to 4) and cooked 
starch (Curves 5 to 7) at varying maltase concentrations. The concentrations of mal- 
tasc in Curves 1 to 7 are 0.00, 0.03, 0.32, 1 .28, 0.00, 0.32, 1 .28 units per ml. respectively; 
a-amylase concentration 1.15 units per ml. Saccharifying activity is expressed as 
per cent conversion of the starch to fermentable sugars. 



Relative Concentration 

Fig . 4. Relative maximum rates of conversion at varying a-amylase concentrations 
for raw starch (Curve 1) and cooked starch (Curves 2 and 3). The maximum rates 
(set at unity) arc 1 .9, 2.0, and 32 per cent per minute. The corresponding concentra- 
tions of a-amylnse are 1.15, 0.07G, and 1.15 units per ml. 

mum t^elocities of cooked to ratv starch conversion is of one order of magni- 
tude and increases with increasing a-amylase concentrations. 
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Effect of Varying Maltose Concentrations — The presence of maltase during 
the conversion of raw starch bj' or-amylase resulted in an increase in the 
over-all rate of conversion and also in the percentage of sugars formed after 
5 hours (Table III). For a 2 hour conversion period, shown in Fig. 5, both 
the rate of conversion and rate of glucose production were constant with 
respect to maltase concentrations until a concentration of approximately 
0.6 unit per ml. was reached. Above this value, the effect of additional 
maltase became less and less. 

The chief effect of maltase at early stages of raw starch conversion was to 
diminish the apparent lag in sugar production .<^n with amylase alone. The 
initial rates of hydrolysis were not, however, much greater than the maxi- 


Tabix II 

Digestion of Raxo Starch at Varying a-Amylase Concentrations xrith and trithoul 
Added Aspergillus ^^aUase 



Ihr 1 

I Zhr,. 1 

[ 3 hn 

j 5 fcra- 

O'ArayUse 

Miluse 

Glucose 

«od 

eultose 

Glucose 

Glucose 

aod 

maltose 

1 

Glucose 

Glucose 

aud 

maJtose 

Glnco«e 


Glucose 

units f<r 
ml. 

units per 
ml. 



■ 




B 


0.00 

0.32 



■■ 





2.9 

1.15 

0.00 

36 

0 


0 

55 


M 

11 

1.15 

0.32 

54 

24 

69 

42 

78 

59 

90 

68 

4.60* 

0.00 







! S3 

16 

4.60 

0.02 

49 

10 

60 

23 

72 

35 

SO 

41 

4.60 

0.34 

89 

33 

91 

54 

84 

63 

79 

71 

18.4* 

0.00 



SO 

19 





18.4* 

0.32 

100 

53 





87 

71 

18.4 

0.06 

83 

29 

98 

42 

96 

41 

91 

40 

18.4 

0.38 

101 

41 

100 

62 

96 

67 

93 

68 


* The enzyme used was salivary' a-amylase (No. Ill, Table I). 


mum rates obtained with a-amylase alone. In Fig. 3 these rates for Curves 
1, 2, and 3 (calculated as the maximum values of the slopes) are 1.7, 1.9, and 
2.2 per cent per minute respectively. There was evidently no change in 
initial rates when the maltase concentration was increased from 0.32 to 1.28 
units per ml. The initial rates observed for cooked starch were also practi- 
cally independent of maltase. 

Effecl of Added Sugars and Enzymes — ^laltose inhibited the digestion of 
raw starch by a-amylase (Table RO- The addition of 10 mg. per ml. of 
maltose to raw starch and amylase after 3 hours completely prevented fur- 
ther hydrolysis. 

In contrast to maltose, inhibition by glucose occurred during the first half 
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of the digestion' and was not progressive during the latter half. Thus 
(Table IV) at between 3 and 5 hours the amount of conversion increased 1 1 
per cent in the presence or absence of glucose, whereas in the presence of an 

Table III 

Conversion of Raw and Cooked Starch at Varying Maltasc Concentrations* 


Per cent conversion after 


Maltase 

Starch 

1 hr. 

2 hrs. 

3 hrs. 

5 hrs. 

1 Glucose 

1 and. 
maltose 

Glucose 

Glucose 

and 

maltose 

Glucose 

Glucose 

and 

maltose 

Glucose 

Glucose 

and 

maltose 

Glucose 

units Per 
nth 

0.00 

Raw 

36 

0 

47 

0 

56 

2 

64 

11 


Cooked 

54 

0 

60 

0 

64 

0 

68 

3 

0.04 

Raw 

40 

9 

56 

18 

64 

21 

73 

24 

0.32 

Raw 

54 

24 

69 

42 

78 

59 

89 

68 


Cooked 

99 

33 

100 

58 

102 

67 

95 

70 

0.64 

Raw 

60 

33 

82 

63 

94 

71 

98 

86 


Cooked 

1 

102 

48 

99 

63 

101 

72 

95 

82 


* The concentration of ct-amylase was constant at 1.15 units per ml. 



Maltase Concentration 

(UNITS/ML.) 

Fig. 6. Conversion of raw starch into glucose (G) and into maltose plus glucose 
(^1/ + G) after 2 hours at varying maltase concentrations by four different prepara- 
tions. The a-amylase concentration was constant at 1.15 units per ml. 

equivalent amount of added maltose an increase of only 7 per cent was 
observed. The addition of maltase to the digestion mixture after 3 hours 
resulted in a conversion midway between that obtained with a-amylase 
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alone and that ■with or-amylase plus maltase present at the start. Glucose 
did not show an appreciable inhibitoiy effect in the presence of maltase. 

The effect of ^l-arajdase on raw starch is shown in Table H’’. ^-Amylase 
I alone digested raw starch to the extent of 3 per cent in 5 hours when 
enough of it was used to double the rate of hydrolj'sis of cooked starch by 
a-amylase. A mixture of a- and /3-amylases digested raw starch faster than 
did the a-enz5'me alone, hut the addition of ^-amylase to the usual mixture 
of a-amj'lase and maltase had no appreciable effect. "Wheat e.xtract 
GS-Amylase II) was in fact inhibitory, as the observations of Kneen and 
Sandstedt (16) suggest. 

"When additional a-amylase was added after 3 hours (Table V), the sub- 
sequent h3’drolysis was greater than when a-amylase alone had been added 

. T.tBLE IV 

Effect of Adding and Removing Enzymes and Reaction Products on Course of 
Conversion of Rate Starch 


Per cest converted after 


Substance added to mixture 

Ihr. 1 

3 fcrs. 1 

5 hrs. ] 

1 hr. 1 

3 hrs. j 

S hrs. 


1 -r taalVisc 

Xone 


53 

64 

54 

so 

90 

Maltose, 10 mg. per ml 


45 

52 

45 

74 

82 

Glucose, 10 “ “ “ 

2S 

•15 

55 

52 

78 

S9 

0- Amylase I (2 mg. per ml.) I 

■10 

61 

72 

44 

SI 

92 

Yeast* 

■12 

64 

78 

59 

89 

100 

" t 

2S 

46 

59 

2S 


6 

Dialysis* 

52 

96 

100 





• Percentage of starch rendered soluble (determined by measuring the starch 
residue remaining). 

t Percentage of maltose present. 


initially, but not if maltase was also present initially. The effect of added 
a-amylase, howe^ er, was not as great Jis the effect of adding more maltase 
to the sj'stem, in which case an acceleration was obsen’ed when o-amx-lase or 
a-amylase with maltase was added initially. .An additive acceleration was 
obtained when additional a-amj-la.=e and maltase were used together in 
conjunction nith the initiallj’" added a-amylase. 

Effect of Ycasl and Dialysis — A sample of fresh bakers’ yeast, when incu- 
bated under the conditions for digesting raw starch, was found to utilize 
glucose readih- but not maltose (Table VI). Furthermore, the j'east eii- 
dentlj’ formed gh’cogen from the glucose so utilized, for reducing sugars 
appeared onh- after the j-east residue was boiled with hj'drochloric acid 
(1.2 N, for 2 hours). The substance in the yeast that \-ielded sugar on acid 
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hydrolysis could, for the most part, be removed from the yeast by autolysis 
with toluene for 4 hours. 

These observations have been taken into account for the determination 
of the amount of raw starch digested by a-amylase in the presence of yeast. 
0.1 ml. of the washed yeast suspension was added to the starch digestion 
mixture at the start of the digestion and at the end of each hour thereafter. 
At the end of the given times, the reaction was stopped as usual and the 


Tabi.i; V 

Effect of Adding Enzymes and Maltose at Later Stages of Raw Starch Digestion 


Added initally 

Percent conver- 
sion without 
further additions 

Per cent conversion 2 hrs. after followdn^; 
addition at 3 hrs. 

3 hrs. 

5 hrs 

tt-Amy- 
lase, 
1.15 
units 
per ml. 

Amy- 

lase, 

10 0 
raR. 
per ml. 

Maltase, 
0 32 unit 1 
1 per ml. 

o- Amy- 
lase -f 
maltase 

Mal- 
tose, 
10 mR. 
per ml. 

o-Amylase 

50 

04 

70 

03 


88 

53 

“ -f mallasc 

80 

00 

90 

00 




“ -1- maltose . . . 

30 

45 






“ -f- glucose 

28 

45 







Tablc VI 

Utilization of Maltose and Glucose by Rakers’ Yeast 


Each sample contained 0.1 ml. of washed bakers’ yeast (10 per cent) suspended in 
1 ml. of a solution 0,05 m with respect to acetate buffer and 0.05 per cent with respect 
to CaCIj. 



Per cent sugar 

Treatment of yeast suspension 

Remaining 
in solution 

Appearing 
in residue 

In residue 
after acid 
hjdrolysis 

In residue 
after 
aulolysis 
and acid 
hydrolysis 

Incubated with 10 mg. glucose 1 hr. at 45°.. 

0 

0 

37 

2 

3 his. at 45°; then with glucose 

1 hr. . 

32 




Incubated with maltose 1 hr. at 45° 

97 





residue centrifuged and washed. The supernatant liquid and washings 
were combined and the maltose content thereof determined. No glucose 
was found in the supernatant liquid. The residue was then autolyzed in 
5 ml. of HsO containing toluene at 40° for 4 hours. The residue was again 
recovered by centrifugation and hydrolyzed with 1.2 n HCl. It can be 
seen from Table IV that the presence of yeast increased the over-all rate 
and extent of digestion both in the absence and in the presence of maltase. 
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It is rather interesting to note that some maltose still remained in the pres- 
ence of the maltase after 5 hours. 

The hydrolysis of raw starch to completion (at constant a-amylase con- 
centration) was obtained most rapidly by allowing the reaction to proceed 
concurrently with dialj'sis against a solution whose salt concentrations were 
equal to that of the digestion mixture (Table IV), 

DISCUSSION' 

The complementary' action of mold bran and pancreas in producing rela- 
tively complete and rapid digestion of raw starch can now be attributed to 
the presence in the mold bran of a non-amy’lolytic factor. The e\'idence for 
the probable identity of this factor with the or-glucosidase (maltase) of the 
mold bran is shoam in Fig. 5. The “maltase” preparations used possessed 
varying maltase acti\ities. Three of them were made bj' procedures so 
different that it .seems unlikelj' that the non-malta.sc components would 
alwaj's bear the same relationship to the maltase present; yet in all the 
preparations, the enhancement of raw starch digestion varies directly wth 
their maltase activity. This e\idence, together ■nith the fact that inorganic 
phosphate was ab'^nt during the digestion, makes it unlikely that a phos- 
phorylating mechanism is involved in a manner similar to the synthesis of 
glj'cogen by Cori and Cori (17). This sj'nergistic effect of maltase, bj' no 
means new, has been discussed under such teiminologj" as “amylase activa- 
tion” (18) and “complementaty action” |(19). ^leyer and Bemfeld (20) 
have used yeast maltase in conjunction with /J-amyla.se in the elucidation of 
the structure of amylopectin. 

The behavior of raw starch can be adequately explained, if we postulate 
four factors contributing to the prevention of complete digestion, namely': 
jjermanent inactivation of the en^-me during the course of hydroly'sis; 
inhibition of the a-amy'lase by the products of the reaction (particularly' by' 
maltose and to a smaller extent by glucose); involvement of maltose in 
pseudoequilibria uith higher poly'saccharides; and relative slo^vness of the 
hy'drolysis of the so called anomalous linkages in the limit de.xtrins aih-ing 
from the amy'lopectin moiety' of the starch (21). .Although it is usually' re- 
ported that this 1-6 glucose linkage is not amenable to ct-amylase action, 
both in the present work and in that of Stark (5) and of Somogy'i (21) 
a-amylase preparations containing no detectable a-glucosidase are reported 
as capable of digesting starch to fermentable sugars. In both these cases 
the enzy'me-substrate ratio may' be so much greater than usual that the slow 
hy'drolysis of the 1-6 bonds becomes e.x'perimentalh' appreciable. It is 
suggested that the .small but constant amount of gluco-e formed may lx: due 
to the hydroh'sis of “isomaltose” linkages. 

lATien a-amyla-se alone is added to the digestion mixture, all four of thc=e 
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factors contribute to the prevention of complete hydrolysis. Addition of 
maltose enhances both the substrate inhibition and the resynthesis, whereas 
with glucose only substrate inhibition is increased. With the addition of 
maltase, the maltose concentration decreases, thus decreasing both resyn- 
thesis and inhibition of the enz 3 'me due to maltose. At the same time the 
rate of hj'-drol 3 ’^sis of the l-l3 bonds is accelerated. In the presence of yeast, 
the inliibiting effect of glucose is also removed, owing apparently to the for- 
mation of gtycogen. When raw starch is digested ivith accompanying 
dialysis, glucose, maltose, and residues carr 3 ’-ing 1-6 linkages are removed 
from the sphere of action so rapidl 3 '^ that even the permanent destruction of 
enzyme is presumably lessened, resulting in a maximum over-all conversion 
rate. 

The increased action observed in the presence of /3-amylase can be at- 
tributed to the scission of maltose from the “normal” dextrins present. 
The fact that /3-amylase alone is without action on raw starch is an indica- 
tion that non-reducing ends of the starch granule are not present at the site 
of initial enzyme action, inasmuch as the work of Hanes (22), of Myrback 
(23), and of others indicates that the action of /3-amylase is from the non- 
reducing ends of the starch chains. The absence of non-reducing end- 
groups in the starch granule may be interpreted as due to the presence of 
strong hydrogen bonding of the hydrox 3 d group at position 6, as suggested 
by Caesar (24). 

The initial lag in the production of sugar in the presence of a-amylase 
alone ma 3 ’- be due to the initial exclusive production of dextrins or to this 
effect ■‘ind the limited substrate surface available to the enzyme. Somogyi 
( 2 ] ) and Myrback (23) found for cooked starch that a comparatively ex- 
tensive hydrolysis to dextrins occurred udth a-amylase before maltose for- 
mation began at any considerable rate. The action of maltase in erasing 
this lag could then be explained by its attacking the 1-6 linkages present in 
the dextrin. 

The lack of linearity exhibited by the maximum rates for i-aw starch con- 
version vith increasing a-amylase content may be attributed to the limited 
substrate surface available to the enz 3 Tne at any given time. 

There is no evidence in the foregoing experiments that the disintegration 
of starch granules can be attributed to the removal of a non-starch coating 
from the surface of the granule. The lack of susceptibility of the surface 
to enzyme action can better be attributed to the view expressed b 3 '’ Truboll 
(25) that the starch of the granule is deposited during development by 
intussusception. Thus the outer layer is deposited first. This results in a 
highly dehydrated and associated matrix of molecules at the surface of the 
mature granule. This view has been presented in the work of Wieler (26). 
I’ndei- these cii'cumstance.s, one is led to the view that the granule will most 
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probably be attacked at tbe hiliun, where the water content is highest and 
association bj' hydrogen bonding is least. The initial stages of the digestion 
do occur at the hilum. The new surface then e.'cposed to water 0133* be 
considered as undergoing h3'dration, and thus becoming more susceptible 
to enz5’inic attack.’ 


SUMSLiET 

The complementary action of Aspergillus oryzae in the enzymol3^ of 
raw starch b3' the a-am3'lase of pancreas has been traced to the a-glucosi- 
dase (maltase) present in the mold. The effect of vaio'ing or-amylase and 
maltase concentrations on the estent, course, and initial rate of hydroh'sis 
has been determined. These observations have been compared in turn with 
the action of the same enz3-mes on cooked starch. Variations from a 
standard reaction g'stem were made b3' increasing the concentration of 
amylol3'tic enz3'mes during the course of h3'drol3'sis, and b3' adding or re- 
moving malto.se and glucose. 

The obseia’ations made have been interpreted to mean that the maltase 
decreases the operation of the following factors which tend to prevent com- 
plete conversion b3' the a-am3dase: irreversible inactivation; reversible in- 
hibition b3’ maltose; res>Tithesis from maltose; slow rate of hydrol3'sis of 
the “abnormal” linkages present in the am3'lopectin. 

'Whereas the difference in the action of a-am3dase on raw and cooked 
starch seems to be one of rate imposed upon the S3'stem b}' the limited sub- 
strate available, the complete lack of susceptibilit3- of the starch granule to 
attack b3' ^-am3'lase has been attributed to the masking (b3’ strong hydro- 
gen bonding) of the non-reducing end of the glucose chains. 
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Information on the metabolism of the steroid hormones has been ob- 
tained largely by injection of knomi amounts of the ciy'stalline hormones 
and isolation of the steroids which subsequently appeared in the urine (1). 
Kxperiments of this tj^pe with the adrenal hormones necessarily have been 
limited in scope b 3 ' the limited available supply of crj'stalline adrenal 
steroids. Some additional information has Iteen obtained bj’ the isolation 
of .steroids from normal or pathologic urine. The urine of patients ha%'ing 
hjiseractive adrenal cortical lesions Ls particularh' valuable for such 
studies, since it u.sually contains abnormalK- large amounts of steroid 
material which can be extracted and isolated. The compounds which arc 
finallj' obtained not only have great theoretic importance but also furnish 
diagnostic criteria which aid in distinguishing adrenal cortical lesions one 
from another and from other pathologic lesions elsewhere which produce 
similar clinical pictures. 

Our interest in these particular pathologic conditions was stimulated 
bj- the hope that we might be able to isolate the degradation or metabolic 
products of those important adrenal cortical compounds which carrj’ an 
oxj’gen atom at the C-Il position. None of the compounds which have 
been isolated from either noimal or pathologic human urine have this 
particular chemical feature. We were further motivated by the hope 
that, if a sufficient number of ca=es were studied, .=pecific clinical sj-mptoms 
might be associated uith the pre.-^ence, absence, or quantities of specific 
urinarj' steroids. 

The isolation studies which have been reported in the literature have 
showTi the presence of the neutral ketones, androsterone, ctiocholan- 
3(tt)-ol-17-onc, dehj’droi.coandrosteronc, and i=oandro'-terone in the urine 
of normal men and women (2-S). Tlie quantities i.-olatcd have varied 
considerabl 3 ', depending on the techniques used. It appears, however, 
that the first two substances are present in approximatel.v equal amounts 
(1.3 to 1.5 mg. per liter) while deh 3 ’droLsoandrostcrone account*- for not 
more than 10 per cent of the total amount of kctone.s (4, 5, S). When an 
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adrenal cortical tumor is present, there is usually,* but not invariably, a 
greatly increased excretion of androsterone and etiocholan-3(a)-ol-17-one, 
but the amount of dehj’-droisoandrosterone excreted is usuall}'’ greater than 
the combined amounts of the other ketones (11-15). "NATien cortical 
h 5 ’’perplasia is present, the excretion of steroids may be elevated to levels 
encountered in cases of adrenal tumor but more often tlie excretion is within 
normal limits (10-12, 14, 15). In either circumstance, the /3-hydroxy- 
17-ketosteroid fraction (dehydroisoandiosterone and isoandrosterone) 
is usually, but not invariably (8, 16), much smaller than when an adrenal 
tumor is present. 

In addition to the ketones, the neutral non-ketones, pregnane-3 (a) , - 
20(a)-diol (6, 17) and A®-androstene-30) ,16,17-triol (18, 19), have been 
isolated from normal urine and, in increased amounts, from the urine of 
patients with adrenal tumors (20-22). The urine of one such patient 
studied by Hirschmann and Hirschmann (23) also yielded A®-androstene- 
3(/3),l7(a)-diol and A^-pregnene-3(/8),20(o:)-diol. Pregnane-3 (a) , 20(a)- 
diol was isolated bj’- Butler and Marrian in greater than normal amounts 
from the urine of women with “adrenal virilism. They also isolated 
pregnane-3 (a) ,17, 20-triol, a substance which had not been found in 
normal urine or in the urine of patients with adrenal tumors. 

A®'®-Androstadien-17-one (13, 29) and androsten-17-one (7) have been 
isolated from urinary extracts, but thej’’ are very probably artifacts formed 
from the alcoholic ketones or their conjugates during the process of hy- 
drolysis (30). Another ketone, an androsten-3(a)-ol-17-one, also probably 
an artifact, was isolated from the urine of one patient with a cortical 
tumor (13). 3-Chlorodehydroandrosterone has also been isolated from 
normal urine (31) and from the urine of patients with adrenal tumors, 
but it is knovm to be derived from dehydroisoandrosterone. Other 
crystalline substances have been isolated in small amounts but not identified. 

As the result of the studies on the urine of human subjects which have 

1 A case of adrenal cortical tumor was recently encountered in which the excretion 
of 17-ketostoroids was only moderately elevated (29 to 30 mg. in 24 hours) and the 
3(/3)-hydroxy-17-ketosteroids (dehydroisoandrosterone and isoandrosterone) con- 
stituted only 9 per cent of the total. Three cases have been reported (9, 10) in which 
normal values for the urinary 17-ketosteroids were assoeiated with cortical tumors. 

2 In their first paper Butler and Marrian (24) stated that the urine which was 
furnished by L. R. Broster was obt.ained from women with adrenal tumors. The 
title of their second paper (25) also stated that the urine was obtained from a woman 
with an adrenal tumor. Later, (26) they corrected their title by replacing "tumor” 
with “hyperplasia.” Tlie statements in the original paper were not corrected, but a 
study of the reports of Broster and Vines (27) and of Broster (28) makes it plain that 
the patients from whom the urine was obtained for the isolation work of Butler and 
Marrian were suffering from hyperplasia and not from tumors of the adrenal cortex. 
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been reported, the only substance -which, from chemical considerations, 
conceivably could be related to those adrenal steroids -with an oxj-gen atom 
at C-11 is the androsten-3(Q:)-ol-17-one of Wolfe, Fieser, and Friedgood (13). 
They suggested the posability that it -was the dehydration product of 
androstane-3(a),ll-diol-17-one. Pregnane-3(a;),20(a)-diol could be de- 
rived from progesterone or desoxycorticosterone. Both of these substances 
have been isolated from adrenal extracts (32-34) and both are known to be 
sources of urinaiy pregnanediol (35-39). The adrenal precursor of 
pregnane-3(o'),17,20-triol is presumablj' 17-h3'droxj’progesterone (40, 41) 
by analogy -ndth pregnane-3(a),20(a')-diol and progesterone. The pre- 
cursor of dehydroisoandrosterone is unknown, but the recent work (42^4) 
■which indicates a relation between cholesterol and the production of 
adrenal hormones suggests the possibilitj" that the large amounts of 
dehydroisoandrosterone that are associated -nith adrenal tumors ma3' be 
the result of uncontrolled oxidation of cholesterol to this substance b3" the 
tumor. The results of a recent stud3’- (45) of the metabolism of deh3'dro- 
isoandrosterone indicate that it is a precursor of androsterone, etiocholan- 
3(ot)-ol-17-one, and A®-androstene-3(/3),17(o;)-diol. The ob^-ious similari- 
ties of structure also suggest deh3’-droisoandrosterone as the precursor of 
isoandrosterone and A’-androstene-30),16,17-trioI. Man3' of the com- 
pounds isolated from the adrenal gland may also be precursors of the 
3-hydroxy-l 7-ketones. 

The present report is based on the stud3’ of six patients, all -n-omen, 
who had tumors of the adrenal cortex and four additional patients who had 
bilateral adrenal cortical h3'perplasia. The clinical features of these cases 
eventually -will be reported elsewhere. At this time it is sufficient to state 
that all patients had in varying degrees the endocrine signs and s3Tnptoms 
that accompany such lesions. The quantitative excretion of the urinar3' 
17-ketosteroids in eight of these cases has been reported elsewhere (46). 
In the present report the same case numbers pre\-iousl3' emplo3'ed are used. 

The diagnosis vras established at operation in five of the si.x cases of 
tumor and in three of the four cases of h3'perplasia. The one instance 
(Case 12) that is classed as a case of tumor but without absolute proof -n-ill 
be discussed later. In three of the cases of h37)erpfasia the patients were 
female pseudohermaphrodites. In these cases, the anatomic status and 
hyperplasia of the adrenal cortex were established b3' surgical e.xploration. 
In the fourth (Case 13), in which explorator3' operation was not performed, 
the patient was a brother of one of the pseudohermaphrodites (Case 9). 
.At the age of 8, he bad si-mptoms cl pubertx' u-ith a 17-ketosteroid 
excretion of 21 mg. in 24 hours. The urinar3' stercids which were isolated 
from his urine were consistent -vrith the conclusion that he was suffering 
from the same adrenal disease as was his sister. 
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The methods used in tliis study were, wth some modifications, those 
described by Callow and Callow (4), and by Wolfe, Fieser, and Friedgood 
(13). However, instead of working with large volumes of urine during 
hydrolysis and extraction, 15 to 20 liters of urine were concentrated under 
reduced pressure to 1.5 to 2 liters, and the concentrated urine was subjected 
to hj'drolysis and extraction. Collection and treatment of the urine are 


Table I 

Treatment of Urine 


Case Ko. 

! Preservative 

Comment 

3 

HCl* 

1 

5 of 15 specimens extracted for pregnanediol; urinary resi- 
dues and other specimens pooled and stored in cold room 
with addition of HCl 

5 

CHClj 

Daily specimens pooled and stored in cold room with 10 ml. 
per liter of CHClj 

6 

HCl* 

Fresh specimens extracted with butyl alcohol; urinary resi- 
dues acidified and pooled; later, some butyl alcohol extract 
recombined with urinary residues 

7 

None 

Daily specimens pooled and stored in cold room 

8 

HCl* 

“ “ extracted with butyl alcohol; extracts 

reserved for further study; urinary residues acidified and 
pooled 

12 

None 

Daily specimens pooled and stored in cold room 

9 

HCl 

Urine collected in 5 gallon bottle containing 90 ml. concen- 
trated HCl -f 180 ml. water 

13 

** 1 

Urine collected in 5 gallon bottle containing 90 ml. concen- 
trated HCl -h 180 ml. water 

10 i 

1 

II 

Daily specimens pooled and stored in cold room after addi- 
tion of HCl 

11 1 

{ 

1 

11 

1 

Urine collected in three 5 gallon bottles each containing 
90 ml. concentrated HCl 4 - 180 ml. water; concentrated 
urine extracted with butyl alcohol and some glucuronides 
separated from extract ; remainder of extract and urinary 
residue combined for hydrolysis 


* Usually 5 ml. of concentrated HCl were added to a liter of urine; in any event, 
enough HCl was added to make the urine acid to Congo red. 


summarized in Table I. The neutral extract was separated into four 
major fractions by the method of Wolfe, Fieser, and Friedgood (13). 
Nothing .‘iignificant was obtained from the non-alcoholic non-ketonic 
fraction. Only 3-chlorodehydroandrosterone was obtained from the 
non-alcoholic ketonic fraction in Cases 5, 6, and 7. The unsaturated 
artifacts, andro,sten-17-one and M^-androstadien-17-one, were not en- 
countered. The major sub.stances obtained by fractionation of the 
alcoholic kctonic and alcoholic non-ketonic fractions on chromatographic 
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columns of alumina are listed in Table II. A number of other fractions 
have been isolated but in quantities too small to permit characterization. 

liTien one considers the vide variations in the amounts of urine available 
and in the concentrations of the steroids and changes in the procedures usedj 
it is evident that, in general, the quantities given in Table II are of doubtful 
significance for comparison of the steroid excretion in one case vith that in 


Table II 

Summary of Steroid Fractions Isotaied from Urtne of Patients icith Adrenal Cortical 
Tumors and Hyperplasia 

The results are expressed in mg 
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another. These quantities, hovexer, may be used for comparison vith 
other quantities in the same case xrith reservations as to unknown losses 
during the isolation procedures. The data in Case G are not complete, 
owing to losses during an attempt to isolate the conjugated steroids. The 
only conjugate isolated vas sodium dchydroisoandrosterone sulfate; the 
amount is included in Table II as dchydroisoandrosterone. The substances 
isolated from the urine in Case 8 are those that were not e.x-tracted from the 
unhydrolyzed urine by butyl alcohol. The substances isolated from the 
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butyl alcohol extract Mill be described in a later report. The ketonic 
fractions in Cases 9 and 13 were accidentally combined. 

Dehydroisoandrosterone ivas isolated in large amounts from the urine of 
all except one of the patients with adrenal tumors, but in small amounts or 
not at all from the urine of the patients ivith hyperplasia. The urine in 
Case 8 was unique in that 17 gm. of dehydroisoandrosterone M^ere isolated 
from the butyl alcohol extract as sodium dehydroisoandrosterone sulfate; this 
quantity is not included in Table II. These results are in agreement with 
those of other investigators and support the suggestion of Crooke and 
Callow that the excretion of large amounts of dehydroisoandrosterone is 
indicative of the presence of an adrenal cortical tumor. 

Androsterone and etiocholan-3(a)-ol-17-one were not found consistently, 
although the latter substance was isolated from the urine in all but one of 
the cases of tumor. Androsterone ivas found in the urine of all of the 
patients vuth h 3 rperplasia, whereas etiocholan-3(a)-ol-17-one was found in 
the urine of only one of these patients. These results are in general 
agreement -with the quantitative results of Dobriner and bis associates ( 8 ). 
Their one patient with an adrenal tumor excreted very little androsterone, 
AvhUe two of their patients vith hyperplasia excreted very little etiocholan- 
3(a)-ol-17-one. 

The ketone -which is formulated as androstane-3(a),ll-diol-17-one or 
ll-h 3 ’-droxyandrosterone (I) (Fig. 1) is the only substance with an oxygen 
atom at C-11 that has been isolated from human urine. A preliminary 
repoi-t of its identification as an 11 -oxygenated steroid has been made (47). 
Marker and his associates (48-50) haA^e described tw'o alcoholic C 21 com- 
pounds which were presumed but not proved to contain an oxygen atom at 
C-11 and which ivere obtained from the urine of pregnant mares. Dobriner 
and associates (8) described a ketone Avith a melting point of 199-200° to 
Avhich they assigned the formula, C 19 H 32 O 3 . It Avas obtained from tAVO 
collections of urine from normal persons and one collection from a patient 
Avith evidence of adrenal hyperplasia. It may be that this substance is 
androstane-3(a) , ll-diol-17-one. 

Analysis of our ketone and its acetate indicated the formula C 19 H 30 O 3 
AA-hich Avould permit the presence of tAVo hydroxyl gi’oups in addition to 
the knoAATi ketone group. Since it formed a monoacetate, C 21 H 32 O 4 , Avhen 
heated at 90° AA-ith pyridine and acetic anhydride, it seemed probable that 
the 3rd atom of oxygen aa’Rs present as a hydroxyl group in a highly 
hindered position, although the possibility that it Avas present as a ketone 
group AA'as not excluded. The positions of the 3 oxygen atoms AA’ere 
definitely established by oxidation of the alcoholic ketone (I) to androstane- 
3 ,11 ,17-trione (II) Avhich has been prepared several times from adrenal 
steroids (51 , 52) . The identity of the oxidation product was established by 
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comparison with a specimen of androstane-3,ll,17-trione, which had 
been prepared from an adrenal steroid, and by comparison of their oximes. 

The color produced by the urinarj' ketone (I) in the Zimmermann 
reaction was characteristic of the 17-ketones. There was maximal absorp- 
tion at 520 mil and the absorption curve was practicall 3 " identical with that 
obtained with dehydroisoandrosterone. The intensity of the color, 
however, was only 74 per cent of the intensitj' developed bj^ an equi- 


0 



Fig. 1. Conversion of androstane-3(a),ll-diol-17-one to androstane-3, 11,17- 
trione and androstane-3(a),17(a)-diol. The solid line which connects the h 3 -dro.x}i 
group to C-11 is not intended to implj' a p configuration. 

molecular amount of dehj'droisoandrosterone. Androstane-3, 11, 17-trione 
(II) produced 117 per cent as much color as dehj'droisoandrosterone. 

With the ketone group thus placed at C-17, the hj'droxj'l group which 
could be acetj’lated must be at C-3. It remained to establish the function 
of the ox>'gen atom at C-1 1. Since a hj'droxj’l group was indicated bj' the 
analj'ses, the urinary substance was reflu.xed for 15 minutes in a mixture of 
acetic and hydrochloric acids (4:1). Shoppee (53) and Shoppee and 
Reichstein (54, 55) have shown that this treatment removes an ll-hj’droxyl 
group with the formation of a double bond. The main product of this 
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reaction ivas an androsten-3(a)-ol-l7-one acetate (III) ivliich melted at 
190-192°; [a]“ = +135° ± 3°. Hydrolysis in alkaline solution gave the 
androsten-3(a)-ol-17-one (IV) which melted at 189-190°; [aJo* = +140° dz 
2°. It was reduced with platinum and hydrogen in acetic acid to andro- 
stane-3(a),17(a)-diol (V) which melted at 219-220°; the diacetate melted 
at 158-160°. The identity of the product of reduction and its acetate was 
established by comparison with androstane-3(a),17(a)-diol and its di- 
acetate, which were prepared from androsterone by the method of 
Butenandt and Tscherning (56). 

This series of reactions definitely established the presence of a hydroxyl 
group at C-11. At the same time, the a configuration of the C-3 hydroxyl 
group nns established. Accordingly, the urinary substance was formu- 
lated as androstane-3(a) , ll-diol-17-one (I). Assignment of a configuration 
to the 11-hydroxyl group is not possible M'ith the information at hand. 

It was anticipated that loss of the 11-hydroxyl group might yield the 
same androsten-3(a)-ol-17-one that was obtained from the urine of a 
woman with an adrenal tumor by Wolfe, Fieser, and Friedgood (13). 
However, their androstenolone melted at 181-183° and [«]»”■* = +122° 
± 2°. The acetate of their compound melted at 178-180° and [«]“ ■“ = 
+ 114° rb 5°. The discrepancies in the melting points and specific rota- 
tions indicate that the androstenolones are not identical, but further in- 
vestigation vail be necessary to determine whether or not the differences 
are significant. It is possible that the androstenolone of Wolfe, Fieser, 
and Friedgood is isomeric with ours with respect to the double bond, or 
that it is a mixture of the isomers. 

The position of the double bond in our androstenolone is uncertain but, 
in accord with the conclusions of Shoppee and Reichstein (55), it is placed 
tentatively at 9:11 rather than at 11:12. There is also the possibility 
that the product Avas a mixture of androstenolones isomeric AAuth respect 
to the double bond. Chromatographic analj^sis, hoAA'ever, gave no indica- 
tion of the presence of more than one androstenolone. 

Androstane-3(a),ll-diol-l7-one concch'ably could be deriA'cd from any 
of the adrenal steroids Avith an oxygen atom at C-11, but it is more likely 
that it AA'ould be derived from those adrenal steroids AAdiich also have a 
hj'^droxyl group at C-17 such as 17-hydroxycorticosterone. Von Euav and 
Reichstein (41) isolated the C-3 cpiincr, androstane-3(/3),]]-diol-17-one, 
from adrenal extracts. This substance and adrenostcrone (A'*-androstene- 
3,11 ,17-trione) are also possible precursors. 

The non-ketonic fraction of the urinary steroids has been largely neg- 
lected. Although Butler and Marrian (24) isolated pregnanediol, preg- 
nanetriol, and an unidentified triol from the urine of Avomen Avith adrenal 
cortical hyperplasia, it is only recently that Hirschmann and Hirschmann 
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(23) have described a chromatographic study of .this fraction derived from 
the urine of a bo 3 ’ uith an adrenal tumor. In the present studj-, pregnane- 
3(ot),20(a)-diol was found in the urine in all but one of the cases. It is 
considered to be derived from adrenal products, since ovarian function 
appeared to be completelj' suppressed in all of the women. An effort was 
made to isolate sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate from the urine of five 
patients (Cases 3, 5, G, 8, and 11) bj' Verming’s method (57). In onlv- two 
cases (Nos. 3 and 11) was it possible to do so. In one instance (Case 11) 
the sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate was accompanied bj* sodium 
pregnane-3 (or), 17, 20-triol glucuronidate. The mixture, which also con- 
tained approximatelj’' 25 per cent of the glucuronidates of hj'droxj^keto- 
steroids, melted at 250-252°. The melting point was not changed bj" 
repeated crystallizations. The glucuronides were subjected to enzjTnic 
hj'drolj'sis and the mixture of steroids was separated into ketonic and 
non-ketonic fractions. The ketonic fraction was further separated into 
several small fractions which could not be identified. The non-ketonic 
fraction was separated into prognane-3(a),20(ot)-diol and pregnane-3 (a), - 
17, 20-triol in the approximate ratio of 2:3. 

Pregnanediol has been found in the urine of women with adrenal tumors 
and hj-perplasia bj' Butler and JIarrian (24), Venning, Weil, and Browne 
(58), Salmon, GeL«t, and Salmon (20), Genitis and Bronstein (59), and 
Anderson, Hain, and Patterson (21). The quantities of pregnanediol 
which were isolated suggest that these diseases of the adrenal cortex result 
in a relativcl}' large production of progesterone or of deso.xycorticosterone 
or both. 

The presence of pregnane-3(a), 17, 20-triol in the urine of the four 
patients with hj-perplasia and its absence from the urine of all but one 
patient Arith a tumor suggest that the excretion of this substance maj' be 
characteristic of h 3 ’perpla,sia. Butler and jMarrian (24) first isolated this 
substance from the urine of two women with adrenal cortical h 3 'i>erplasia. 
The 3 '', as well as Broster and I'ines (27), defended the thesis that it is 
characteristic of “adrenal Airilism” since it had not been found in normal 
urine. However, the term “adrenal virilism” scarcel 3 ’ can be said to haA'e a 
specific meaning and can be construed to refer to S3mptoms which ma3' 
be caused b 3 ^ a cortical tumor or b 3 ' cortical h 3 'perplasia. Up to the 
present time no evidence has been forthcoming as to the possible occunence 
of thi.s prcgnanetriol in the urine of patients with cortical tumors. If the 
presence of any compound in the urine could be established as character- 
istic of lyperplasia or of a tiunor exclush'el 3 ', a A'aluable tool for differential 
diagnosis would be available. Wien one considers the protean .symptoms 
of adrenal cortical tumors, it seems ver 3 ' unlikeh' that .such a compound 
will be discovered. Although prcgnanetriol was found in the urine in 
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Case 12, in which the lesion was classified as a cortical tumor, the presence 
of the cortical tumor was not verified bj’' exploration or at necropsy. The 
patient, however, had a mass overlying the right kidney and there were 
masses in the lungs that had the roentgenologic characteristics of metastatic 
malignant lesions. She had most of the clinical features of Cushing’s 
syndrome, and, in addition, many of those that have been described under 
the term “adrenal virilism.” In this case there is the possibility that the 
patient had adrenal cortical hyperplasia and an incidental non-adrenal 
malignant lesion. Clinicallj’’, this possibility seems far fetched. The fact 
that dehydroisoandrosterone was not found in the urine and that pregnane- 
3(a),l7,20-triol was found, assuming that she did have an adrenal cortical 
tumor, becomes exceedingly important and indicates that chemical criteria 
for the differential diagnosis of adrenal cortical tumor and hyperplasia 
are not absolute. The cases previously mentioned in which the urinary 
excretion of l7-ketosteroids was not increased constitute further evidence 
for this view. Although only a limited number of cases have been studied, 
it appears likely that most patients having functioning adrenal cortical 
tumors excrete dehydroisoandrosterone in the urine, that most patients 
having adrenal cortical lij'^perplasia excrete pregnane-3 (a), 1 7, 20-triol, 
but that exceptions to this general rule do occur. In view of the quantita- 
tive and qualitative differences in the symptoms caused by these h 3 ’'per- 
functioning lesions, such exceptions are not surprising. 

Two isomeric non-ketones, C 19 H 32 O 2 , uith similar melting points were 
isolated. The one designated as C 19 H 32 O 2 (H.) was obtained only from the 
patients with hyperplasia, the other, C19H32O2 (T.), only from patients irith 
tumors. Their respective melting points were 203-205° and 207-209°. 
The melting point of a mixture was depressed to about 180°. The acetate 
and benzoate of C)9H3202 (H.) were prepared but they could not be cr 3 ’stal- 
lized. O.xidation of C 19 H 32 O 2 (T.) Arith chromic acid gave a small amount 
of ciystalline product which melted at 112-113°. Sufficient material was 
not available for further study. 

A®-Androstene-3(/3),l7(a)-diol was isolated from the urine in three cases 
of adrenal tumor. It was not found in the urine in the cases of hyperplasia 
in which dehydroisoandrosterone was present in A^ery small amounts or 
not at all. This result is in agreement Avith the suggestion (23, 45) that 
A®-androstene-3(/3) ,17(a)-diol is a metabolic product of dehydroisoandros- 
terone, although other possibilities cannot be excluded. 

Another non-ketone AA’hich has been obtained in small amounts from the 
urine of tAvo patients AAuth adrenal h3’-perplasia has been tentatively identi- 
fied as pregnane-3(;9) ,20(o)-diol, since its melting point of 180-182° and 
the melting point of its acetate, 142-143°, agree Avith the recorded (60) 
melting point (182°) of pregnane-3(/3),20(a)-diol and its diacetate (141°). 
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The presence of a 303)-hy(^oxyl group was indicated by the formation of 
a precipitate nith digitonin in 90 per cent methanol. 

Since Hirschmann (22) described the isolation of A®-androstene-3(6) ,16,- 
17-triol in 1943, a search for this compound has been made. It is so readily 
isolated that it seems unlikely that it could have been present in appreciable 
amounts in the urine examined. It was found eventually in the alcoholic 
non-ketonic fraction in Case 5, which was eluted with a mixture of acetic 
acid, pjTidine, and drj' ether (2:20:78). The total weight of crude 
crystalline material was 10.3 mg. It was accompanied bj* a large amount of 
gum. A*-Androstene-3Cfl) ,16,17-friol has since been found in relatively 
large amounts in the uriile of two women with adrenal tumors and e.xtensive 
metastatic tumors in the liver. The steroids of these two patients will be 
described in a later report. 

Several cases have been reported (61-63) in which adrenal tumors were 
associated with greatly increased urinary excretions of estrogens as deter- 
rm’ned by bioassay. The urine in one case, in which the patient was a man 
who had become feminized, was investigated by Burrows, Cook, Roe, and 
"Warren (29), who were imable to isolate any crystalline estrogen. The 
only case that we have encountered in which there was a high urinary 
estrogenic titer was Case 5. The e.xtract of the pooled urine (26 days) 
contained 88,800 rat units of estrogen which corresponds to an average 
excretion of 3400 rat units per day. The phenolic fraction of the extract 
was separated into fractions containing the “weak” phenols and the 
“strong” phenols. The “weak.” phenols were further separated into 
those with ketone groups and those without such groups, bj' means of 
Girard’s reagent. The ketonic “weak” phenol fraction jielded 62 mg. of 
estrone. The non-ketonic “weak” phenol fraction gave a few ciystals 
which melted at about 130°. Estradiol could not be identified in this 
fraction. Estriol could not be isolated from the “strong” phenol fraction. 

EXPERIMENTAI, 

The treatment of the urine during collection has been outlined in Table I. 
The pooled specimens were concentrated to approximately a tenth of their 
volume. In four instances (Cases 3, 5, 7, and 12), the concentrated urine 
was e.xtracted with ether or benzene before hydrolysis. The material thus 
obtained was, respectively, 8, 7, 13, and 33 per cent of the total neutral 
extract. Dehydroisoandrosterone was isolated from this preUminarj’ 
extract of the urine in Cases 5 and 7. In Cases 3 and 12 this e.xtract was 
combined with the main e.xtract for fractionation. 

An aliquot of the concentrated urine was titrated with n XaOH and 
Congo red indicator. The urine w as then heated to boiling and enough con- 
centrated HCl was added to bring to normal the concentration of acid which 
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could be titrated to Congo red. Boiling wasj continued for 10 minutes. 
The urine was then cooled under the tap and thoroughly extracted wth 
benzene or ether or both. In the later work, the boiled urine was extracted 
three times with 500 ml. of benzene, three times with 500 ml. of ether, and 
twice wth 500 ml. of chloroform. The extracts were washed once sepa- 
rately with 10 per cent NaOH. The benzene and chloroform were distilled 
almost to dryness, and the residues were combined with the ether extract 
which had been concentrated to 400 to 500 ml. This ether solution Avas 
Avashed tAA-ice Avith 50 ml', of 10 per cent NaOH, tAA'ice Avith 50 ml. of NaOH 
containing 1 gm. of sodium hydrosulfite (NaiS 204 ), and then AAoth AA'ater 
until neutral. The ether Avas diied and distilled and the residue Aveighed. 

Fraclionaiion of Exlracl — The total neutral extract AA'as separated into 
ketonic and non-ketonic fractions AA’ith the aid of Girard’s Reagent T. The 
non-ketonic fraction AA'as assayed for 17-ketosteroids. If appreciable 
amounts Avere found, the treatment AA'ith Girard’s reagent AA'as repeated. 
Each fraction AA'as separated into alcoholic and non-alcoholic subfractions 
Avith the aid of succinic anhydride and pyridine (13). This procedure AA'as 
found to be A'eiy satisfactory if sufficient anhydride Avas used. TAA'ice the 
AA’eight of the fraction or approximately G molecular equivalents AA'ere 
sufficient. 

Neutral Kclonic Fraction — In three instances (Cases 5, 6, and 7), the 
non-alcoholic ketonic fraction yielded 3-chlorodehydroandrosterone by 
crystallization from methanol. This substance is an artifact and is included 
in the amount of dehydroisoandrosterone reported as isolated. The non- 
alcoholic fraction Avas subjected to chromatographic analysis in Cases 6, 7, 
and 12. Nothing crystalline Avas obtained other than chlorodehydro- 
androsterone. 

The procedure for chromatographic analysis of the alcoholic ketonic 
fraction Avas that used by CalloAV and CalloAV (4). The alumina Avas the 
product manufactured by E. Merck (Darmstadt), standardized according 
to Brockmann. The concentration of alcohol in carbon tetrachloride Avas 
increased progressively from 0.1 to 10 per cent by volume. The substances 
are listed in Table III, according to the order in AA'hich they AA'ere eluted 
from the columns. Many of the fractions so obtained contained only 
material Avhich could not be made to crystallize. They AA'ere discarded 
after exhausting every means to obtain crystals or a crystalline derivative. 
Most of the fractions that appeared to be entirely crystalline contained 
some amorphous material Avhich Avas removed by recrystallization. The 
fractions AA'hich AA'ere partially crystalline and obviously contained much 
amorphous material AA'ere dissoh'ed in a relatiA’ely large volume of acetone, 
and an equal A’olume of Avatcr Avas added. Partial or complete evaporation 
of the acetone resulted in the formation of crystals, aa'IuIo the amorphous 
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material remained lai-gely in .suspension. The crj'.stals could lx* .separated 
readily by slow centrifugation or by filtration. Thi.s procedure afforded a 
convenient preliminaiy purification. 

Melting Points — ^Tlie melting points below 250° were determined with 
the Fisher-Johns apparatus. They are recorded as read. The melting 
points above 250°, e.xcept where indicated, were determined with a gas- 
heated block and are corrected for stem exposure. 

S-Chlorodehydroandrosterone — The extract of the urine in Case 5 gave 
the largest amount of 3-chlorodehj'droandrosterone. From 1.86 gm. of the 
non-alcoholic ketone fraction 640 mg. of crj'stals were obtained b)* recrj'stal- 


Table III 

Urinary Steroids and Solvents Used for Their Elution from Chromatographic Columns 


Sabst&nce 

Solvent csod for elation 

Ketones 

Dehydroisoandrosterone... ... 

Androsterone ... 

Etiocholan-3(tt)-oI-17-one 

Androstane-3(a),ll-diol-17-one 

CCl, and Ca< + 0.1% alcohol 
" -f 0.1% alcohol 
“ + 0.1-0.2% alcohol 
" -1- 0.4-0.5% “ 

Non-ketones 

Pregnane-3(a),20(a).diol. ... 

A‘-.Androstene.30),17(a)-diol 

Pregnane-3 (a),20(cr)-diol 

C„H,.0. (H.) . .. 

“ (T.) 

Pregnane-3(a)17,20-triol.. . 
a‘-Androstene-3 03)16, 17-triol 

Benzene -1- 0.1-0.2% alcohol 
“ -h 0.2-0.4% 

“ 4- 0.2-0.5% “ 

" -L 0.3-O.5% 

" + 0.3-0.5% 

“ -1- 4% alcohol 

.Acetic acid, p 3 Tidine, dry ether, 2, 20, 
and 78 parts bj- volume 


lization from methanol. Thej' melted at 156-157° and [a]” = -f 19° ± 1.1° 
(c = 0.890 in alcohol). A qualitative test showed the presence of chlorine. 
Butenandt and Dannenbaum (31) gave a melting point of 157° and 
[“Id* = -}-15.5° for 3-chlorodehydroandrosterone. For identification, 
44 mg. A\ere heated at 150° for 3 hours with 300 mg. of sodium benzoate 
and 2 gm. of benzoic acid. The cooled mixture was treated with water 
and NaOH and filtered. The insoluble residue was ciystallized from 
methanol. It melted at 258° (corrected) and the melting point was not 
depressed by admixture of dehydroisoandrosterone benzoate. 

Dehydroisoandrosterone, Androsierone, and Eliocholan-3(a)-ol-17-one — 
These substances were eluted from the column in the order given. Their 
purification and properties have been described sufficiently by Callow and 
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Callow (4, 5) and others (6, 7, 13). Their identities were established by 
comparison of the purified fractions and their acetates or benzoates with the 
corresponding authentic specimens. Addition of one substance to either 
of the other two resulted in a marked depression of the melting point. 

Androstane-S (a), 11 -diol-1 7 -one (1 1 -Hydroxyandrosterone) — This substance 
was eluted from the column of alumina by carbon tetrachloride containing 
0.4 to 0.5 per cent of alcohol. It was always well separated from the 
etiocholan-3(a)-ol-l7-one fraction. It was readily purified by recrystal- 
lization from acetone and melted at 197-198°. 

ChHjoOj. Calculated, C 74.44, H 9.87; found, C 74.24, H 10.19 
Wd = -1-96.6“ rfc 2“ (c = 0.590 in alcohol) 

Androstane-3(a) ,ll-diol-17-one Acetate — ^The acetate was prepared from 
each specimen isolated for purposes of comparison. For analysis, 25 mg. 
were heated at 90° for 30 minutes ivith 0.5 ml. of pyridine and 0.2 ml. of 
acetic anhydride. The solution was cooled in ice water while an excess of 
cold dilute HCl was added. The monoacetate, which separated in crystal- 
line form, was filtered out, washed with dilute HCI and water, dried, and 
recrystallized from acetone. It crystallized as long rods (18 mg.) which 
melted at 238-240°. 

Calculated, C 72.38, H 9.26; found, C 72.77, H 9.17 

Oxidation of Androstane-3{a) ,ll-diol-17-one to Androstane-S ,11 ,17- 
trione — ^To a solution of 31 mg. (0.1 mM) of substance in 3 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid was added 0.466 milliequivalent of chromic acid in 0.5 ml. of 
90 per cent acetic acid. After the solution had stood overnight, the solvent 
was removed under reduced pressure. The residue was dissolved in ethyl 
acetate and washed free of acid ivith a solution of sodium bicarbonate. 
Evaporation of the solvent left 30 mg. of neutral material which was 
recrystallized from dry ether. Two crops cf crystals weighed 23 mg. and 
melted at 178-179°. 

CisHmOj. Calculated, C 75.46, H 8.67; found, C 75.98, H 9.00 
[a]” = -t-151“ db 3“ (c = 0.383 in acetone) 

These properties coincided -with those of androstane-3 ,11 ,17-trione which 
had been prepared from adrenal steroids (51) and which melted at 178-179°; 
[ajn® = -}-152° ± 2° (c = 0.570 in acetone). A mixture of the two prepara- 
tions melted at 178-179°. Von Euw and Reichstein (64) give a slightly 
higher melting point (182-183°) for this triketone and [aJn^ = -}-152.8° 
± 5° (c = 0.422 in acetone). 

The oximes of these two preparations were prepared in the usual way. 
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After recry'stallization from methanol both specimens of oxime and a 
mixture of them melted at 264-268° (decomposition). 

Dehydration of Androslane-3(a) ,ll-diol-17-one — A solution of 30 mg. 
in 2 ml. of glacial acetic acid and 0.5 ml. of concentrated HCl was refluxed 
15 minutes. The solvent was removed imder reduced pressure. The 
residue was dissolved in ethyl acetate and washed free of acid with a 
solution of sodium carbonate. The solvent was evaporated and the residue 
was chromatographed in 10 ml. of CC1< on a column of 1.5 gm. of alumina 
(8 by 70 mm.). The first seven 10 ml. portions of CCh eluted 26 mg. of 
crystals which melted at 191-192° after crystallization from acetone; 
[aJo = 135° ± 3° (c = 0.340 in 95 per c^nt alcohol). This large fraction 
proved to be androsten-3(a!)-ol-17-one acetate. 

CsiH:ijOj. Calculated, C 76.32, H 9.15; found, C 76.27, H 9.09 

3 mg. of androsten-3(a)-ol-17-one were eluted from the column by 
carbon tetrachloride contaim'ng 0.5 per cent of alcohol. After reciy'stal- 
lization of this substance from dilute methanol, its melting point of 184-186° 
was not depressed by admi.xture of the free alcohol described in the next 
paragraph. 

AndToslen-3{a)-ol-i7~one — For hydrolysis, 26 mg. of the acetate were 
dissolved in 15 ml. of methanol and 3 ml. of n NaOH. After standing 
overnight the solution was diluted with water and extracted with carbon 
tetrachloride. The extract was washed with water, dried with NaiSO^, 
and evaporated to dryness. The residue was recr 3 'stal]ized from ethyl 
acetate. The melting point was then 187-189°; [a:]D° = +140° ± 2° 
(c = 0.500 in 95 per cent alcohol). A mixture with the acetate melted at 
150-155°. Reacetylation of a small portion with acetic anhydride and 
pyridine gave the acetate with a melting point of 188-190°. "WTien mLxed 
with the substance formed by the dehydration procedure, it melted at 
188-191°. 

Hydrogenation of Androsten-S(a)-ol~J7-one to AndrostaneS(a) ,17(a)-diol 
— ^The catalyst, 25 mg. of platinum oxide, and 5 ml. of glacial acetic acid 
were shaken rvith hydrogen until uptake ceased. Then 12.4 mg. of the 
androstenolone were added and shaking was continued until there was no 
further uptake of hydrogen. The hydrogen absorbed was 1.84 ml.; 
calculated for 2 moles, 1.92 ml. Another 25 mg. of fresh catalyst were 
added and shaking was continued for 4 hours. The catalyst was removed 
by filtration and the acetic acid by distillation rmder reduced pressure. 
The residue, after recrystallization from acetone, melted at 219-220° 
and a mixture with androstane-3(£t),17(a)-diol (m.p. 219-220°) melted at 
219-220°. 

The acetate was prepared with pyridine and acetic anhydride. It was 
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reciystallized from dilute methanol and melted at 157-158°. A mixture 
Avith androstane-3(a) ,17(a)-diol diacetate (56) (m.p. 159-160°) melted 
at 157-160°. 

Androstane-3{a) ,ll'diol-17-one and Androslanc-3 ,11 ,17-trione in Zim- 
mermann Reaction — For the Zimmerniann reaction, 0.2 ml. portions of 
absolute alcoholic solutions of androstane-3(a),ll-diol-17-one, androstane- 
3,11 ,17-trione, and dehydroisoandrosterone which contained respectively 
0.902, 0.901, and 1.041 micromoles per ml., were treated with equal Amlumes 
of 2 per cent ?a-dinitrobenzene and 2.5 m KOH in absolute alcohol. After 
development of the color for 45 minutes at 25°, the respective colorimetric 
readings were 175, 277, and 274. With the dehydroisoandrosterone as a 
standard, the first two readings corresponded to 0.665 and 1.052 micro- 
moles per ml. respectively. When these values were divided by the 
respective concentrations, it was found that, molecule for molecule, andros- 
tane-3(a) ,ll-diol-17-onc produced 74 per cent and androstane-3, 11,17- 
trione 117 per cent as much color as dehydroisoandrosterone. 

The colored solutions were also analyzed in a Beckman spectrophotom- 
eter. ]\Iaximal absorption was found at 520 m/u for all three substances. 

Nevlral Non-Kclonic Fraction — ^The chromatographic analysis of this 
fraction was similar to that of the ketonic fraction, except that benzene 
was used in place of carbon tetrachloride and the fraction was put on the 
column in a mixture of benzene and petroleum ether. A final elution was 
made in two instances (Cases 5 and 11) with a mixture of acetic acid, 
pyridine, and dry ether (2:20:78 parts by volume). 

Isolation of A^-Androslcne-3(3) ,17{a)-diol — The largest amount of this 
.substance was obtained from the urine in Case 5. It was eluted with 
benzene containing 0.4 per cent alcohol. This fraction (120 mg.) Avas 
rechromatographed on a column of alumina Avith carbon tetrachloride- 
alcohol mixtures. The fractions that AA^ere eluted AA'ith 0.3 to 1 per cent 
alcohol in carbon tetrachloride Avere combined (55 mg.) and recrystallized 
from methanol and acetone to a constant melting point of 178-180°; 

= —53.2° ± 2.8° (c = 0.357 in alcohol). The crystals (38 mg.) 
gave a crystalline precipitate Avith digitonin in 90 per cent methanol. A 
mixture Avith A^-androstene-3(/3),17(a)-diol (m.p. 177-178°; [a]^’ = 
— 51.4° ± 2.5°) prepared from dehydroisoandrosterone (65) melted at 
177-178°. 

A^-Androstene-3(fi) ,17(a)-diol Diacetate — 5 mg. of A^-androstene-3(/3) , 
17(a)-diol, 5 drops of pyridine, and 3 drops of acetic anhydride Avere 
heated at 90° for 30 minutes. After the mixture had cooled, dilute HCl 
Avas added. The precipitate aa'bs filtered out, Avashed Avith AA’ater, and 
crystallized from methanol. The acetate crystallized as plates Avhich 
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melted at 159-100°. Admixture Mith authentic A*-androstene-3(e),17{ar)- 
diol diacetate (m.p. 159-100°) did not dcpre.ss the melting point. 

C-sHi.O,. Calcul.ited, C 73.78, H 0.15; found, C 73.81, H 9.47 

Corresponding fractions in Cases 3 and 8 and their acetates ivere also 
compared mth the authentic specimens and thus identified. 

Isolation of A^-Androslenc-3(fi),16,17-lnol — Since considerable of the 
weight of the non-ketonic fraction in Case 5 remained unaccounted for 
after the column of alumina had been washed \rith 10 per cent alcohol in 
benzene, elution was continued n*ith a mixture of acetic acid, pjTidine, and 
drj* ether (2 : 20 : 78) . The greatest weight (170 mg.) was obtained nith the 
third 100 ml. portion of this solvent. IMien tliis fraction was allowed to 
stand for some time in a small volume of methanol, 10.3 mg. of cr 3 *Btals 
separated. Reciystallization from methanol gave 2.7 mg. of crj'stals, 
which melted at 264-200° (corrected). Hirschmann (22) gave a melting 
point of 20^270°. The crj'stals were acetj'lated at 90° irith a few drops 
of pj-iidine and acetic anhydride. Tire product, crystallized from dilute 
methanol, melted at 184-183°. A mixture with a .specimen of A‘-andros- 
tene-3(d),10,]7-tnol triacetate (m.p. 180-187°), kindly supplied by 
Dr. H. Hirschmarm, molted at 184-180°. 

Isolation of Prcgnanc-3(a) ,20(a)-diol — In some casc.s this substance 
was not eluted from the column as a clear cut fraction. It was associated 
nith the two compounds CijHnO; when thej' were present, but could be 
separated from them by a second chromatographic analj'sis. In this 
second analj'sis, pregnanediol was eluted from the column before CjsHhO; 
(H.) and after CioHkO* (T.). The pregnanediol was recrystallized from 
methanol. It melted at 237-239°. Xot all of the preparations were highly 
purified. As soon as it became ex'ident that the fraction probably* was 
pregnanediol, a portion Avas converted to the acetate Avhich was purified 
for comparison Arith an authentic specimen of pregnanediol diacetate. 
This procedure AA'as desirable because mixtures of pregnanediol and preg- 
nane-3 (a), 17, 20-triol haA'e the melting point of pregnanediol. The 
acetates of the tAA*o substances, hoAA'eA’er, shoAV the usual depression of their 
melting points AA’hen mixed. The first preparations of pregnanediol and 
its diacetate were purified, compared AAith authentic specimens, analyzed, 
and used as reference compounds for subsequent preparations. 

Pregnane-3(a),20(or)-diol. CjiHhO;. Calculated. C 78.70, H 11.33 

Found. ■■ 78.97, " 11.65 

PreEnane-3(a),20(a)-diol diacetate. C:iH«0<. Calculated. C 74.22, H 9.97 

Found. " 74A2, “ 10.0 
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Isolation of Pregnane-S{d) ,17 ,20-triol — ^The fractions that were removed 
from the columns with benzene containing 4 per cent of alcohol, after 
several recrystallizations from methanol, melted at 250-252° (Fisher- 
Johns apparatus) ; [ajo® = —3.9° ± 1.9° (c = 0.517 in 95 per cent alcohol). 

CjiHjjOs. Calculated, C 74.93, H 10.79; found, C 75.07, H 10.99 

The diacetate was prepared in the cold vith acetic anhydride and 
pyridine. After repeated crystallization from methanol it melted at 
156-168°. 


C!sH 4 oOi. Calculated, C 71.38, H 9.69; found, C 71.34, H 9.69 

Butler and Marrian (24) originally gave 243-244° and 136.5° as the melting 
points of pregnane-3 («) ,17, 20-triol and its diacetate. Later (25) they 
revised the melting point of the acetate to 150-151°. 

Isolation of CisHz-iOi (H .) — ^This substance was mixed with pregnanediol 
in the first chromatographic separation of the non-ketonie fraction in 
Case 11. In the second chromatogram it appeared in small amounts mth 
pregnanediol in the fraction removed with 0.3 per cent alcohol in benzene. 
The fraction that ivas removed by 0.5 per cent alcohol in benzene, however, 
was free from pregnanediol. It ■was best recrystallized from acetone. It 
melted at 203-205°; [a]?,® = -26.3° ± 1.8° (c = 0.533 in alcohol). 

CijHkO:. Calculated, C 77.99, H 11.03; found, C 78.13, H 10.94 

The acetate and benzoate of this substance could not be induced to crystal- 
lize. 

Isolation of CisHzzOi (T.) — In the first chromatogram in Case 5, this 
substance was eluted from the column along uith pregnanediol. The latter 
was removed as much as possible by crystallization from methanol. The 
residue was rechromatographed in benzene on a column of alumina. The 
first nine fractions of 10 ml. each of benzene melted in the range of 185-200°. 
Nothing more was removed from the column until 0.2 per cent of alcohol 
was added to the benzene. This solvent removed crystalline material, 
which melted at 236-237° after reciystallization from methanol and which 
was identified as pregnanediol. 

The first nine fractions were combined and recrystallized twice from 
acetone. The ciystals then melted at 207-209°; [a]” = -1-28.1° ± 1.5° 
(c = 0.677 in alcohol). 

CisHr.Oj. Calculated, C 77.99, H 11.03; found, C 77.69, H 11.16 

Oxidation of 8 mg. of this substance with 0.156 milliequivalent of CrOa 
in 0.7 ml. of acetic acid gave 7 mg. of oil from which a few crystals were 
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obtained by crj'stallization from dilute acetone. The crj'stais melted at 
112-113°. 

Substance Possibly Prcgnane-3(fi),SO{a)-diol — The fractions in Cases 11 
and 13, which were eluted -ndth benzene and benzene irith 0.1 per cent of 
alcohol, on recrj'stallization from acetone or methanol, yielded plates which 
melted at 180-182°. The acetate, prepared "n-ith pjTidine and acetic 
anhj'dride at 90°, melted at 142-143°. These properties agree well with 
those given by Marker and his associates (60) for pregnane-3(/S),20(o:)'diol 
(m.p. 182°) and its diacetate (m.p. 141°). A 3(/S)-hydro.xj-l group in the 
urinarj' substance was evidenced by the formation of a precipitate with 
digitonin. Further work must await the accumulation of more material. 

Phenolic Fraction. Isolation of Estrone from Urine in Case 5 — The 
NaOH washings of the total extract of the hydrolyzed urine were made just 
acid to litmus and extracted five times udth ether. The ether was washed 
Mth a solution of sodium carbonate and distilled. The residue, which 
weighed 2.45 gm., was e.xtracted with a total of 100 ml. of hot benzene. A 
small aliquot of the benzene solution was removed for bioassay, which 
indicated the presence of 88,800 rat units of estrogen (equivalent to 177 mg. 
of estrone). The benzene was washed five times with 100 ml. of 0.3 ii 
Na^COj to remove “strong” phenols. The benzene was then removed 
and the residue, in 25 ml. of absolute alcohol, was refluxed 3 hours ■ndth 1 
gm. of Girard’s reagent and 5 ml. of acetic acid. The solution was poured 
into a mixture of 14.5 ml. of 5 n NaOH and ice and extracted three times 
aith ether. The aqueous residue was acidified with 10 ml. of concentrated 
HiSOi diluted vith ice water. After 3 hours it was extracted with ether. 
The ether e.xtract was washed with a solution of sodium bicarbonate and 
distilled. The crystalline residue weighed 140 mg. On recrj’stallization 
from 95 per cent alcohol, three crops of crystals, which had a melting point 
of 247-253°, were obtained for a total weight of 62 mg. EecrystaUization 
from methanol gave large, slightlj’’ j'ellow bars which melted at 255-256°. 
A mixture with authentic estrone (m.p. 253-255°) melted at 253-255°. 
The 62 mg. of estrone isolated accounted for approximatelj' 35 per cent of 
the total estrogenic acti^’itj' determined bj’ bioassaj’. 

Attempts to isolate estradiol and estriol from the other phenolic fractions 
proved fruitless. Although a few crj’stals were obtained from the fraction 
in which a^estradiol would be expected, thej’ melted at about 130°, 
whereas a reference specimen of o-estradiol, kindlj’ furnished bj' the 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., melted at 172-174°. 

Isolation of Glucuronidates — The urine in Case 11 was received in three 
18 liter lots which were worked up separatelj'. The concentrated mine 
(1.5 liters) was extracted seven times with 200 ml. of butj’l alcohol. The 
combined extracts were made slightlj' alkaline with 5 N NaOH and then 
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ivere washed three times with 25 ml. of N NaOH. The NaOH wasliings 
were ivashed back tince with 50 ml. of butyl alcohol, which was added to 
the main extract. The butyl alcohol was distilled under reduced pressure 
and the residue was dissolved in 500 ml. of 0.1 N NaOH. This solution was 
extracted vith 200 ml. and three times vith 100 ml. of butyl alcohol. The 
extract was washed twice with 25 ml. of water and taken to dr3mess. The 
residue was dissolved in 25 ml. of water, warmed, and 500 ml. of acetone 
were added. The mixture stood in the refrigerator until the supernatant 
was clear. The partially crystalline pi-ecipitate was dissolved in 100 ml. of 
0.1 N NaOH and the solution was extracted with 35 ml. and three times with 
20 ml. of butyl alcohol. The 0.1 n NaOH solution was extracted later, 
three times wth 20 ml. and four times with 50 ml. of butyl alcohol. These 
extracts separately were washed twice with 10 ml. of water. The residues, 
after distillation of the butyl alcohol, were dissolved in 3 to 5 ml. of water 
and 40 to 50 ml. of hot acetone were added slowly with shaking. A crystal- 
line precipitate soon appeared and increased in amount as more acetone was 
added. A total of 1960 mg. of pigmented crystalline material was thus 
obtained from 54 liters of urine. It was dissolved in 10 ml. of warm water, 
5 ml. of hot acetone were added, and the solution was quickly filtered by 
suction. Addition of 45 ml. of hot acetone precipitated 468 mg. of white 
needles which melted at 250-253'*. Hepeated recrystallizations did not 
change this melting point or the crystal form. Sodium pregnanediol 
glucuronidate separates as plates under these conditions and melts at 
about 270°. The mother liquor yielded additional amounts of material. 

It was assumed that this material was a mixture of glucuronidates. 
It was dried for 12 hours at 105° and analyzed for glucuronic acid by the 
method of Maughan, Evelyn, and Browne (66). The intensity of the 
color produced was 94 per cent of the intensity of color produced by an 
equal weight of sodium pregnanediol glucuronidate. 

Enzymic Hydrolysis of Glucuronidates — ^The procedure of Talbot, Ryan, 
and Wolfe (67) was used. 540 mg. of the recrystallized glucuronidates 
were dissolved in 30 ml. of water. 20 ml. of the 0.1 n acetate buffer, 
pH 5.0, 2.5 gm. of the acetone-dried rat liver preparation, and a layer of 
toluene were added. After incubation at 37° for 48 hours with occasional 
shaking, the mixture was chilled and filtered. The filtrate and the residue 
of liver were extracted separately with ether. The ether extracts were 
combined, washed uith NaHCOs and water, and distilled. The residue 
weighed 340 mg. and assay disclosed 84 mg. of l7-ketosteroids. The 
ketonic material was separated from the non-ketonic with the aid of 
Girard’s reagent. The non-ketonic fraction weighed 234 mg. and the 
ketonic fraction 80 mg. Chromatographic analysis of the non-ketonic 
fraction on a 1 by 10 cm. column of alumina gave 47 mg. of pregnane- 
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3(a),20(cir)-diol and 75 mg. of pregnane-3 (a), 17, 20-triol, which were 
identified by comparison of their respective diacetates with authentic speci- 
mens. The other fractions (78 mg.) eluted from the column were amor- 
phous. There was an apparent loss of 34 mg. of the non-ketonic fraction. 

Four crj’stalh'ne fractions were obtained b}* chromatographic anah-sis 
of the ketonic fraction, but the amounts were too small to permit identifica- 
tion since their properties did not coincidenith any of the kno\m substances. 

These results indicate that the ciystalline material isolated from the 
butyl alcohol e.xtract was a mixture of the glucuronidates of pregnane- 
3(a),20(Q')-diol, pregnane-3(a), 17, 20-triol, and various ketones. The 
pregnanediol and pregnanetriol were present in the ratio 2:3 and the 
ketones comprised at least 25 per cent of the steroid moiety. 

iMicroanalyses were carried out bj" A. J. Haagen-Smit, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, William Saschek, Columbia Universitj', and by one 
of us (H. L. iM.). 


SUMMARY 

Steroids were isolated from the urine of six patients, all women, who had 
adrenal cortical tumors, and four patients who had bilateral cortical 
hyperplasia. A new 17-ketosteroid was isolated from the urine of three 
patients with tumor and all four patients with hj-perplasia. It was 
identified as androstane-3(a) ,ll-diol-17-one. Two isomeric diols, CisH^Oj, 
which melted at 203-205° and 207-209°, were obtained, respectively, from 
the urine of three patients with hj-perplasia and two patients with tumor. 
From the urine of one patient m'th a cortical tumor who excreted excessive 
amounts of estrogens, estrone was isolated in an amount corresponding to 
approximately 35 per cent of the total estrogenic acti\ity. 

The isolation of relativel 3 ' large amounts of dehj'droisoandrosterone 
from the urine of five of the six patients with cortical tumor and the isola- 
tion of onlj’’ small amounts or none from the urine of patients ■with hj-per- 
plasia confirmed, with one exception, the suggestion of Crooke and Callow 
(12) that excretion of excessive amounts of dehj'droisoandrosterone is 
characteristic of the presence of an adrenal cortical tumor. Androsferone 
was isolated from the urine of all four patients with hj’perplasia and three 
patients with tumor. Etiocholan-3(a)-ol-17-one was found much more 
consistentlj' in the urine of the patients with tumors (five of six cases) than 
in the urine of those with hj-perplasia (one of four cases). 

Pregnane-3(a) ,20(a)-diol was found in all but one of the ten cases. 
Pregnane-3 OS) ,20 (a)-diol was tentativelj' identified in two instances bj' its 
melting point and that of its acetate. Pregnane-3 (a), 17, 20-triol was 
obtained from the urine of three patients with hj'perplasia and one with a 
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tumor. A*-Androstene-3(/3),16,17-triol was obtained in one case and A®- 
androstene-3(|3),17(a)-diol in three cases of tumor. 

Pregnane-3 (a), 16, 17-triol was found to be excreted as a glucuronide 
which could not be separated from pregnanediol glucuronide by recrystalli- 
zation of the sodium salts. 
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ESTERIFICATION OF PROTEINS WITH ALCOHOLS OF LOW 
MOLECULAR. WEIGHT 

By HEINZ FRAENKEL-CONRAT and HAROLD S. OLCOTT 
(From the Western Regional Research Laboratory^' Albany, California) 

(Received for publication, August 20, 1945) 

As part of an investigation of the role played bj’ various polar groups in 
determining the aflinitj' of proteins for water and organic solvents, methods 
for esterifjdng the carboxj'l groups were sought. Diazomethane, niethid 
sulfate, and methyl halides not only combine with the carboxj-l groups, but 
also methylate the amino and phenolic groups of proteins (1-4). Reaction 
with hot methyl-p'toluene sulfonate appears to be no more selective and, 
further, leads to hi'drolidic breakdown (5). Treatment with 1 ,2-epoxides 
in aqueous solution at room tcmf)erature has recently been shown to 
esterify protein carboxyl groups, but the epoxides also combine with other 
protein groups under conditions favoring esterification (6). The use of 
hi'drochloric acid as catalyst for the esterification of proteins and P 0 I 3 '- 
peptides was suggested bj- Felix and Rcindl (7). However, luesel and 
Znamenskaja (8) showed that the conditions advocated, j.c. saturation 
of the protein suspensioas in alcohol with h3'drochloric acid gas in the cold, 
might cause, besides esterification, other reactions such as loss of amide 
nitrogen and destruction of certain amino acids, particularly of tr3'ptophane. 

Freudenberg and Jacob (9) recentl3' i-ci)ortcd that acid chlorides were 
more effective than hydrochloric acid as cataL'.sts for the e.sterification of 
organic acids, ^'arious acids were qHantit3tivel3' transfonned to the 
meth3i or eth3i esters by treatment with the i-espectivc alcohol and small 
amounts of acet3i or other acid chlorides for 1 da3’ at room temperature. 

This reaction has now been apph'ed to proteins. Several proteins were 
found to dissolve in cold absolute alcohols witliin a few minutes to an hour 
after the addition of catalytic amounts of acet3i chloride. Through 
protein group anaWses, alkox3i determinations, and experiments with model 
compounds, it was demonstrated that esterification of the carbox3i groups 
had occurred. The amino, phenolic, and thiol groups did not react ; tr3T)to- 
phane was unaffected. 

However, in contrast to the results of Freudenberg and Jacob, equivalent 
amounts of hy-drochloric or sulfuric acid were found to be as effective 
catal3’'sts for the esterification of both proteins and simple acids as was 
acet3i chloride. Thus it appears probable that the catalytic action of 
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acid chlorides is due to their decomposition by the alcohol with ensuing 
liberation of hydrochloric acid. Nevertheless it is noteworthy, and not 
generally recognized, that low concentrations of hydrogen ions (0.02 to 
0.10 m) suffice to catalyze complete esterification of many carboxylic acids 
•with methyl alcohol at room temperature in 24 hours. These conditions 
are considerably milder than those generally employed. They are well 
suited for use mth labile substances, such as proteins. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The gluten, gliadin, hoof and feather keratin, and crystalline egg albumin 
and /3-lactoglobulin preparations were the same as those used in previous 
studies (6, 10, 12). Casein was kindly furnished by the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, the pure, pituitary hormones by C. H. Li, ciystalline 
lysozjntne by H. L. Fevold, bovine serum albumin by E. J. Cohn, and zinc 
insulin crystals by Eli Lilly and Company. Polyglutamic acid was 
prepared according to Bovamick (11), with the help of J. C. Leivis; it was 
characterized in a recent publication (12). 

The material to be esterified^ was suspended in a 20- to 100-fold amount 
of alcohol. To this was added either acetyl chloride, uith cooling, in 
amounts corresponding to 10 to 20 per cent of the material, or about half as 
much hydrochloric acid, in methanol or as the 36 per cent aqueous solution. 
To achieve maximal esterification of proteins, a 100-fold amount of alcohol, 
brought to 0.1 N concentration by addition of the catalyst, was found 
favorable. After the mixture had stood at room temperature wth occa- 
sional shaking for 1 to 6 days, the product was isolated, either by precipita- 
tion -with ether, by evaporation of the solvent and catalyst, or by lyophiliza- 
tion after dialysis. The same techniques, TOth the exception of dialysis, 
were applied in the preparation and isolation of small molecular esters. 

With simple acids and polyglutamic acid, the completeness of the 
reaction could readily be ascertained by titration of the residual acid groups, 
with phenolphthalein as indicator. The extent of methylation or ethyla- 
tion of proteins was ascertained by Zeisel analyses as modified by Clark 
(13). To assure removal of all unbound alcohol, the protein samples were 
lyophilized from aqueous solution or suspension before analysis. Jansen 
el al. (14) have shorni that, mth pectin preparations, the last traces of 
alcohol can be replaced by water more readily than they can be removed by 
vacuum drying. The various untreated proteins yielded amounts of vola- 
tile alkyl groups not exceeding, and often considerably less than, those 
equivalent to their methionine contents. The methoxyl values in Table II 
were obtained by subtracting these “blank” values, which presumably 
were due to reactive S-methyl groups. 

‘ Since traces of moisture did not interfere with the reaction, no precautions were 
taken to dry the materials. 
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A dye technique (10) was also used for comparing the total acid groups 
of the original with those of the esterified materials. This technique was 
found suitable for esters prepared from higher alcohols (butanol, propylene 
glycol). However, methyl, and, to a decreasing extent, ethyl and n-propyl 
esters were partly hydrolyzed imder the test conditions (24 hours in phos- 
phate buffer, pH 11.5).* This tendency was decreased when the analj’ses 
were performed at 3° instead of at room temperature, but even imder such 
conditions, a completely methylated egg albumin preparation lost about 
80 per cent of its methoxid groups. When shorter time periods were 
employed for equilibration of the dye with soluble proteins and their methyl 
esters (Ihour at3°), the residual acid groups werefound somewhat lower in 
several methylated proteins than in the usual 24 hour test.’ However, 
all determinations of the residual acid groups, particularly of the methyl 
esters of proteins by the d 5 ’e technique, yielded high values because of the 
lability of these esters.’ 

The manometric Van Slyke apparatus (16) was used in determining the 
amino groups of proteins (15 minute reaction period). Free phenolic 
groups were estimated by the Herriott modihcation (17) of the Folin 
method. Since most of the protein derivatives were insoluble at pH 8, 
all samples were hydrolyzed prior to analysis by refluxing with 6 N hydro- 
chloric acid for 6 hours. Control experiments showed that phenolic 

• Differences in the lability of such esters to alkaline hydrolysis are well recognized 
(15). 

’ When borate buffer of pH 9.2 was used, the differences between the dye-binding 
capacities of esterified and original proteins were more marked than those obtained 
by the usual technique. However, the amounts of dye bound bj’ the untreated 
proteins under these conditions were much smaller than those bound at pH 11.5, and 
less than equivalent to their carboxj-1 groups alone. The labilitj- of the raethoxyl 
groups at 38° and at various pH levels is illustrated by results obtained with methyl- 
ated egg albumin, the methoxj’l content of which fell from 2.4 to 1.6, 1.1, and 0.9 per 
cent after exposure for 24 hours at pH 8.0, 9.2, and 10.2, respectively. 

* It may be appropriate to discuss here briefly the limitations encountered during 

the continued use of the dye techniques for the determination of acid and basic 
groups in proteins (10). (1) If derivatives of proteins are under investigation, it is 

essential that any substituents attached to the acid or basic groups be stably bound 
so that they will not be released under the pH conditions of the test (pH 11.5 and 2.2 
respectively). For instance, instabilities at pH 11.5 were encountered with esters of 
protein carboxyl groups and with acid sulfates of the hydroxj’l groups (Reitz, Ferrel, 
Fraenkel-Conrat, and Olcott, in preparation for press). (2) The pH of the test 
conditions has to be sufficiently far from the isoelectric point to permit all charged 
groups of the protein to combine with the oppositely charged dye. This is not the 
case when the basic groups of pepsin or of sulfated proteins are to be determined (at 
pH 2.2); it also makes determinations of the acid groups of lysozj-me unreliable (see 
Table II, last foot-note) and of protamine impossible (at pH 11.5). (3) Precipita- 
tion of soluble proteins by the dye under the test conditions is prerequisite. Of a 
great number of proteins tested only isinglass gave no precipitate and the precipita- 
tion of some gelatin preparations appeared incomplete. 
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ethers were stable under these conditions. The Sullivan method (18) 
■was used for comparison of the cysteine contents of methylated and 
untreated egg albumin and j8-lactoglobulin. The proteins were hydrolyzed 
in evacuated Thunberg tubes. Tryptophane was determined, after 
alkaline hydrolysis, by the Horn and Jones method (19) with p-dimethyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde. 


EcsuUs 

The effectiveness of small amounts of mineral acid (or acetyl chloride) in 
catalyzing the esterification of macromolecular poly acids at room tem- 
perature is well demonstrated ■vi’ith polyglutamic acid. This polypeptide 
dissolves in methanol, ethanol, and propylene glycol soon after addition 
of the catalyst. The extent of esterification was ascertained by titration 
after dialysis (Table I). The acid groups were 97 per cent esterified ivithin 
24 hours of treatment with methanol and 0.05 n hydrochloric acid. This 
value was confirmed by methoxyl determinations (calculated for poly- 
glutamic methyl ester, 21.6 per cent CH3O; found, 20.8 per cent). The 
rate of mcthjdation was found to be dependent upon the catalyst concen- 
tration. Acetyl chloride, concentrated aqueous hydrochloric acid, and 
liydrochloric acid in di'.v methanol were cfTcctivc in similar molar concen- 
trations. Primary alcohols other than methanol reacted more sluggishly, 
and isopropanol did not react appreciably. These differences are in agree- 
ment with rates of esterification of simple acids (15). 

All types of polyglutamic esters were more labile in alkali than were the 
corresponding protein esters. Thus the mo.st stable ester studied {i.e., 
that obtained with propylene glycol) was 75 per cent liydrolyzed under the 
conditions of the dye test (24 hours at 3° in buffer of pH 11.5), while in 
proteins most of these ester bonds appear to be sufficiently stable to 
permit the use of the dye technique as a measure of the extent of their 
occurrence (6). 

Several of the proteins investigated resembled polyglutamic acid in 
dissolving in the alcohols used in the early stages of the reaction. These 
were serum albumin, insulin, lysozyme, /3-lactoglobulin, and the pituitary 
adrenocorticotropic and lactogenic hormones. Egg albumin dissolved 
only in propylene glycol during esterification. The clear alcoholic protein 
solutions became progressively more viscous or turbid and sometimes set to 
solid gels within 24 hours, depending upon protein concentration. Other 
proteins yielded gels without passing through a soluble phase, while others 
again appeared physically unchanged. Wliite powders could be obtained 
from the gels or alcoholic solutions by addition of several volumes of ether. 
Products isolated in this maimer were in the form of protein ester hydro- 
chlorides. The alcohol-soluble esters were also readily soluble in water and 
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dilute salt solutions, but less so in excess acid. Addition of alkali to pH 7 
to 8 precipitated these materials and they did not redissolve even when 
brought to pH 10 5 to 11.0. This solubility behavior is similar to that 
observed for protein esters prepared bj’ means of epo-ddes (6). It is 
attributed to the shift of the isoelectric point to the alkaline side through the 
blocking of the carboxj'l groups in the treated proteins.® 

It appeared important to ascertain the stability of the peptide and amide 
bonds of proteins under the conditions used for esterification of their 
carboxyl groups. Osmotic pressuie measurements on polyglutamic acid 


Table I 

Esterificalion of Polyglulamtc Acid leith Various Alcohols al £2-Si°* 


Alcohol 

Catalyst 

' Extent of csterificationt 

' 4 brs 

1 day 

6 days 



! fer uri 

ftf cert 

fcT eert 

Alethanol 

Hydrochloric acid, 0.05 xj 

04 

97 



tt **0 2 ** 

84 




.Acetyl chloride, 0.05 v 

65 

97 


Ethanol 

Hydrochloric acid, 0.05 x 


54 

S3§ 

n-PropanoI 

“ “ 0.05 “ 




Isopropanol 

" “ 0.05 “ 


0 

4 

Benzyl alcohol 

“ 0.05 “ 



6 

Propylene glycol 

“ " 0.05 “ 


40 

76 


* 40 mg. of polyglutamic acid, 0 0001 mole of catalyst, and 2 ml. of alcohol in all 
but the second experiment, in uhich 0 5 ml. of methanol was used. 

t .4s determined by titration after dialysis. 

t Identical results nere obtained when hydrochloric acid was added in methyl 
alcoholic solution, or in 36 per cent aqueous solution 

§ When 5 times as much alcoholic hydrochloric acid solution were used, esterifica- 
tion with ethanol was 90 per cent complete at the end cf 6 days Both the 83 and 
90 per cent esterified material were largely insoluble in water, in contrast to the 
methyl esters of polyglutamic acid. 

and its methyd ester, to be reported elsewhere,® showed that esterification 
caused no breakdown in this poly-peptide, which is more labile towards acid 
than most pi otein peptide bonds. The stability of peptide and amide bonds 
in acidic alcohol was further indicated bj' the finding that proteins did not 
show an increase in the number of their free amino groups or a loss in 

‘ The shift of the isoelectric point of a protein to the alkalme side upon methyla- 
lion was also demonstrated by an electrophoretic study of the methylated lactogenic 
hormone of the anterior pituitary, performed by Dr. C. H Li and to be reported 
by him. 

‘ D. K. Mecham, H. S Olcott, and H. Fraenkel-Conrat, in preparation for press. 
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amide groups after methylation.^ The folloiving observ’-ation also may be 
regarded as evidence for the integrity of the protein molecule under the 
conditions of methylation. A partially methylated bovine serum albumin 
preparation (4.5 methoxyl groups per 10* gm. of protein) yielded a small 
fraction which remained Avater-soluble after electrodialysis. This fraction 
was heat-coagulable (at 70°) and therefore possessed at least one property 
of a “native” protein. 

Representative data concerning the maximal extent of methylation of 
various proteins at room temperature and of the presence of 0.1 n hydro- 
chloric acid are compared, in Table II, ivith their content of total acid and 
carboxyl equivalents. The latter were computed by subtracting the 
number of phenolic and sulfhydryl groups from the total acid groups. 
The agreement in most cases between the carboxyl contents of the untreated 
proteins and the methoxyl contents of the methylated proteins is suggestive 
evidence for the specificity of the reaction for carboxyl groups. 

In many experiments, not listed in detail, the effect of variations in the 
experimental conditions on the extent of methylation was investigated. 
The same extent of methylation -was obtained mth equivalent amounts of 
acetyl cliloride and hydrochloric or sulfuric acid as catalyst. With proteins, 
in contrast to simple or polymeric acids, the amount of catalyst used 
appeared of greater importance than the catalyst concentration. Thus at 
least 30 to 50 equivalents of acid (or acid chloride) had to be used per 10* 
gm. of protein in order to approach complete methylation of the carboxyl 
groups. Under these conditions, about 75 per cent of these groups had 
reaqted vithin 1 day, while with less catalyst (10 equivalents) only 25 per 
cent of the carboxyl groups was methylated in 1 week. The concentration 
of the catalyst in all these experiments was 0.05 or 0.1 M. When ethanol 
was used under conditions favoring maximal esterification, fewer equivalents 
were introduced into egg albumin than with methanol (c/. foot-note to 
Table II). 

A few experiments were performed at elevated temperatures (53° and 
70°). The amounts of methoxyl introduced into several proteins were then 

’ Dialyzed preparations were used for amide analyses, since isolation by precipita- 
tion and washing with ether might not remove ammonium chloride if it were formed 
during the reaction.^ The presence of ammonium chloride in their preparation may 
explain the erroneously high values of Felix and Reindl (7) for the acid and basic 
groups of gliadin as determined by the methoxyl and chloride contents after esterifica- 
tion in methyl alcohol saturated with hydrochloric acid. However, in an attempt to 
repeat their experiments, although the gliadin dissolved as reported by them, the 
isolated product contained only 3.8 methoxjd groups per 10^ gm. of protein'in contrast 
to the value of 19.5 groups found by Felix and Reindl. No appreciable amounts of 
ammonium chloride could be detected. The value of 3.8 groups agrees with the 
calculated number of carboxyl groups (see Table ID. 
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in excess of their original carboxjri groups. The products differed from 
protein esters prepared at room temperature in having increased amino and 
decreased amide nitrogen contents, evidence that some methanol>'sis 


Tabij: II 

Reaction of Proteins icith Methyl Alcohol at S2-£4° in Presence of Small Amounts of 
Mineral Acid or Acetyl Chloride* 


Protein 

Gronps per 10* gm. proteinst 

GrooM in methyl- 
ated proteins, t 
per cent of those 
ol original pro- 
teins 

Original 
total add 

Original 

carboxyl* 

Introdaced 

methoxyl 

Phenol -i* 
indole 

Amino 

P-Lactoglobulin 

16.9 

iSI 

WM 

101 

9S 

Serum albumin (bovine) 

14.3 


BB 

94 


Casein 

19.3 

16.01 


9S 

104 

Egg albumin 

12.7 

9.5 

9.03 

100 

88 

Insulin 

14.6 

8.0 

8.4 

100 

96 

Lactogenic hormone 

11.8 

8.8 

7.9 

100 


Hoof powder 

9.5 

6.6 

6.2 


97 

Lysozyme^ 



4.2 

97 

100 

Gluten 

5.4 

3.6 

3.6 



Silk fibroin 

8.6 

2.4 

2.3 

101 


Gliadin 

5.4 

3.9 

2.1 


100 

Deamidated gluten (12) 

27.7 


18.2 




• 30 to 50 equivalents of acid or acetyl chloride per 10‘ gm. of protein, in 0.02 to 
0.1 N solution; reaction period, 2 to 6 days. 

t Values not corrected for moisture. The moisture content of various proteins 
equilibrated to laboratory conditions varied from about 6 to 10 per cent and was not 
appreciably afiFected by methjdation. The total acid groups were determined 
according to Fraenkel-Conrat and Cooper (10). 

t These values were calculated by subtracting the number of tj'rosine and sulfhydrjd 
groups from the total acid groups. The values are in general agreement with those 
obtained by other authors through direct analyses, as summarized by Fraenkel- 
Conrat and Copper (10). 

I The phosphoric acid groups of casein (2.7 equivalents of phosphorus per 10‘ gra.) 
would be included in this value. They probably are not as readily methylated as the 
carboxyl groups. 

II When ethyl alcohol was used, 6.0 equivalents were introduced in 5 days. 

If The strongly basic nature of this protein prevented a reliable determination of 
its acid groups by the dye technique (see foot-note 4). 

occurred at the elevated temperatures. However, proteins that did not 
dissolve during the reaction at room temperature remained largely insoluble 
also at 53° and 70°. 

The extent of esteriheation of proteins tvith alcohols other than methanol 
was estimated by the dye technique. Representative data on the extent of 
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reaction iiith egg albumin show that only partial csteiification was achieved 
(Table III). Like polyglut amic acid, jirotcins react loss readily -with 


Tabui hi 

Esterification of Egg Albumin with Alcohols Other Than Methanol* 


Alcohol 

Reduction in carboxyl groupst 


per cent 

50t 

50 


Isopropanol 

5 

n-ButanoI 

26 

Propylene glycol . 

28 


* 1 gm. of air-dry protein in 100 ml. of the respective alcohol, containing 1 ml. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, permitted to stand at room temperature for 5 day.s. 
Only reaction with propylene glycol led to solution of the protein. 

t Calculations based on determinations of total acid groups by the dye technique 
(10) at 3°. Analyses at room temperature indicated a lesser extent of cstcrifieation 
in the case of ethanol and propanol (15 and 33 per cent). 

t Aikoxyl determinations indicated esterification of 63 per cent of the carboxyl 
groups in this sample. 


Table IV 

Melhylalion of Acids at Room Temperature in Presence of 0.1 Equivalent of 

Hydrochloric Acid 


Acid* 

Extent ot cste 

24 brs. 

tification alter 

48 hrs. 


fer cent 

per cent 

Acetic acid 

9D 


Lactic “ .. . .. , 1 

DO 


Benzoic acidt . . . 

6 

11 

Galacturonic acid ... 

86 

100 

Thioglycolic acidt 

6 


Bcnzoyl-dl-alaninc . . . . 

97 

100 

Acctyl-dl-tryptophane , 

91 

99 

N-Benzoyl-dl-scrinc 

08 

93 


Concent ration of oiganic acid 0.3 n, of hydrochloric acid 0.03 .n. 
t 26 [lei cent csteiification after 6 days. When 0,43 equivalent of hydiochloric 
acid was used, in 0 32 m solution, 44 per cent esterification occurred within 24 hours 
and 77 per cent w ithin 4 days. 

J 20 per cent esterification after 10 days. Acetic acid was readily methylated 
in the presence of Ihioglycol, thus indicating that thiols do not inhibit the esterifica- 
tion of fatty acids. 

higher primary alcohols than with methanol, and they do not react ap- 
preciably with the secondary alcohol, isopropanol. 
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There were no significant dififerences between the amino nitrogen of 
methylated and untreated proteins (Table II). Similarlj', the phenolic 
groups were found free in the treated proteins (Table 11). Neither the 
thiol nor indole groups were affected b 3 ' the reaction. Thus methylated 
egg albumin and ^-lactoglobulin contained 90 to 100 per cent of the c 3 ’'steine 
and tryptophane present in the original proteins. Some or all of these types 
of protein groups are affected b 3 ' other reagents for esterification, such as 
epoxides, diazo compounds, meth 3 d sulfate, or halides (1-6), or b 3 ' the use of 
excessive amounts of acid as catalyst (7, 8). 

The applicabilit 3 ' of the esterification method uith catal 3 'tic amounts of 
mineral acid was also studied with a few simple compounds.* Marked 
differences in reactivit 3 *, conforming in general with their beha\’ior in other 
methods of esterification (15), were obser%-ed (Table The claim of 

Freudenberg and Jacob (9) that h 3 ’-drochloric acid did not C3tal3'ze the 
formation of meth 3 d stearate as effectiveh' as did acet 3 ’l chloride could not 
be confiimed. Meth 3 ’l stearate of similar purit 3 '' was obtained Avith 
equivalent amounts of either eatal 3 'st during 24 hours at 22-25°.* 

To study the specificit 3 ' of the method, various phenols and mercaptans 
were treated with meth 3 ’l alcohol under conditions favoring rapid and 
quantitative esterification of carbox 3 -lic acids. There was no measurable 
decrease in the phenolic and thiol groups present in the reaction mixtures, 
as determined b 3 ' the Folin reactions. After p-cresol had been treated 
with 0.1 N h 3 'drochIoric acid in methanol for 5 da 3 's, its chromogenic value 
(phenol reagent) was 98.5 per cent of that of the control solution containing 
no acid. Under similar conditions, thiogl 3 Xol retained its sulfh 3 ’^dr 3 'l group 
quantitativel 3 ’’ as measured with Folin’s uric acid reagent. Thus the model 
experiments wth simple compounds confirm the observation that, of the 
t 3 q)es of groups which occur in proteins, apparenth’ onl 3 ' the carbox 3 ’'l 
groups are involved in the reaction.'" 

SUSIM.KRT 

Carbo.xyl groups of proteins and model substances are readil 3 " meth 3 ’lated 
at room temperature in meth 3 d alcohol containing small amounts of mineral 
acids (0.02 to 0.1 n). The catal 3 ’tic acti\'it 3 ’ of acid chlorides in esterifica- 
tions is due' to the lilreration of h 3 ’-drochloric acid. The acid-catah'zed 

• In contrast to acylamino acids, free amino acids had to I)C treated with at least 
1.1 equivalents of acid to achieve methylation at room temperature. 

’ Freudenberg and Jabob (9) used 20° for their experiments. 

E. F. Jansen of this Laborator 3 ' has observed some methyl glucoside formation in 
conjunction with the esterification of galacturonic acid bx' the present technique (in 
preparation for press). llTiile the rate of the latter reaction greatly exceeded that 
of the former, the possibililj' must be recognized that anj" poij'sacchariilcs containing 
reducing groups, if such occur in proteins, may p.articipafe in the melh.vlalion 
reaction. 
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reaction of proteins with methanol appears to be a specific one involving 
only the carboxyl groups; amino, phenoh'c, thiol, and indole groups and 
peptide and amide bonds are unaffected. Esterification occurs also ivith 
higher primary alcohols, but is slower and progressively less complete than 
with methanol. Several proteins dissolve in the alcohols during the 
reaction. 
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THE ISOLATION OF PIlEGNANEDIOL-3cr,17-ONE-20 FROM 
HUMAN URINE* 

Bt SEYMOUR LIEBERMAN and KONRAD DOBRINER 

{From the ilemorial Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer and Allied Diseases, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, July 18, 1945) 

Qualitative and quantitative results obtained in the course of a sj'ste- 
matic investigation of the ketosteroids present in the urine of normal per- 
sons, of pregnant women, and of inditdduals with leucemia, cancer, and 
disorders of the adrenal gland have been described in previous com- 
munications (1) from this lahoratoiy. In the present report is given a 
of description a hitherto unknown ketosteroid, pregnanediol-3Q;,17-one- 
20 (I), which has been isolated from several different urine specimens. 

The compound is a diastereoisomer of alIopregnanediol-3j9,17/3-one-20 
(II), which was isolated from beef adrenals by TiTntersteiner and Pfiffner 
(2), who called it Compound G, and by Reichstein (3), who called it 
Compound L. Likewise it is closely related to Compounds J (III) and 
0 (allopregnanetriol-3^,17i8,20;S and its 20-epimer) which Reichstein 
(3, 4) isolated from beef adrenals, and also to pregnanetriol-3or,17,20 (HO, 
which Butler and Marrian (5) isolated from the urine of two women with 
adrenal tumors. The presence of a tertiary hydroxyl group on C-17 
is a distinctive characteristic of these and many other substances which 
have been isolated from adrenal tissue. For this reason, it is highly 
probable that pregnanediol-3a, 17-one-20 is derived from steroids of adrenal 
origin. The immediate precursor of this compound is uncertain, but it 
may be 17-hydroxyprogesterone (V), which has been isolated from beef 
adrenals (6) or perhaps one or the other of the adrenal steroids having 
ketol side chains. The precursor might even be a substance possessing 
a dihj'dro.xyacetone side chain, like Reichstein’s Compoimd S (A‘-pregnene- 
diol-17/3,21-dione-3,20) (7). This possibility is supported by the ob- 
servations (8-10) that desoxycorticosterone acetate is metabolized in 
both animals and humans to pregnanediol, an indication that the organism 
is capable of reducing the CH-OH group at the 21 position to a methyl 
group. 

Careful examination of veiy large amounts of steroidal material in 

* The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of the Jane CoSin Childs 
Memorial Fund for Medical Research, the Commonwealth Fund, the Whiting Founda- 
tion, the Felix M. and Frieda Schiff Warburg Foundation, the Mose Rippa Fund, and 
the Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Research Fund. 
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the urine of normal individuals or pregnant women has failed to reveal 
the presence of pregnanediol-3a:,l7-one-20. It seems justifiable, there- 
fore, to assume that the substance is a product of either an abnormal 
activity of the adrenal gland or an abnormal metabolism of steroids of 
adrenal origin. Possibly it is an intermediate reduction product between 
adrenal steroids and the urinary pregnanetriol (IV) which also has been 
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isolated only'^ from the urine of individuals \nth abnormalities of the 
adrenals. To obtain further evidence concerning this point, the non- 
ketonic alcoholic fractions from the urine specimens containing pregnane- 
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diol-3ci:,l7-one-20 are now being examined for tbe presence of the preg- 
nanetriol. 

About 70 mg. of the new steroid have been obtained from 22 liters of 
urine excreted by a woman having hyperplasia of the adrenal gland,* 
about 700 mg. from 121 liters (about 128 days) of urine of a cryptorchid 
male,*' 8 mg. from 17 liters (19 days) of urine of a woman with an adrenal 
tumor,* and 1 mg. from 141 liters (105 days) of urine of a eunuchoid male 
given testosterone by injection.* 

The evidence follows for the conclusion that the compound obtained is 
pregnanediol-3o:,17-one-20. The substance was separated from the other 
constituents of the ketonic a-steroid fraction of urine by chromatographic 
analysis on alumina or on a mixture of magnesium silicate and Celite. 
It was eluted from the alumina with a solution of 30 per cent acetone in 
ether and from the mixture ivith a solution of 40 per cent benzene in carbon 
tetrachloride. Crystallization of these eluates from acetone produced 
beautiful needles wliich melted at 210-212°. Further crystallization 
raised the melting points of some samples to 219-219.5°. Tire specific 
rotation of the material in ethanol was [aln® = —7.8° ± 2.6°. 

Elementary analysis gave the empirical formula C21H34O3, which in- 
dicates a pregnane derivative possessing two hydroxyl groups and one 
carbonyl group. The compound reacted with acetic anhydride in pyridine 
to form a monoacetate (VI), indicating that the unreactive hydroxyl group 
is either on C-11 or in a tertiary position. The substance reacted vith 
hydroxylamine to form a monoxime. Oxidation with chromium trioxide 
in acetic acid yielded a crystalline product melting at 132-134° which was 
identical with etiocholanedione-3,17 (VII), thereby proving that the com- 
pound is a steroid of the etiocholane series (H on C -5 cis to methyl on 
C-10). Furthermore, one oxygen substituent is on C-3 and the remaining 
two must be present in the side chain, so arranged that degradation by 
chromium trioxide oxidation results in a product (Ci9H:802) (VII) having 
2 less carbon atoms than the original compound and having a carbonyl 
group at the 17 position. These considerations, together with the fact 
that one of the two hydroxyl groups in the molecule was not acetylated 
when treated with acetic anhydride, indicate the presence of a tertiary 
hydroxyl group on C-17 with the third oxygen substituent vicinal to it on 
C-20. Only such a structure could yield on chromium trioxide oxidation 
etiocholanedione-3,17. O.xidation of the monoacetate (VI) ivith chromium 
trioxide produced the acetate of etiocholanol-3a-one-17 (VIII), demon- 

> Obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Fuller Allbright, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. 

> Obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Ephraim Shorr, the New York Hospital, 
New York. 
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strating that the hydroxj’l group which had been acetylated is of the a 
configuration on C-3 and therefore the reactive carbonyl group must be 
on C-20. Consequently the structure of this new urinary steroid is that 
of the hitherto unknown pregnanediol-3a,17-one-20 (I) or 17-h}’’droxypreg- 
nanolone. Since Eeichstein et al. (11, 12) have demonstrated that aU the 
cortical steroids having a hydroxyl group on C-17 are of the same steric con- 
figuration at that asymmetric center, it is probable that the 17-hydroxyl 
group in pregnanediol-3o!,17-one-20 is in the /3 position. This substance 
does not reduce Tollens’ reagent, nor is it o.xidized by periodic acid. Von 
Euw and Reichstein (13) have demonstrated that Compound L (11) with 
a ketol side chain like pregnanediol-3Q:,17-one-20, also is resistant to ox- 
idation by periodic acid. 

experiment.ae’- * 

The urine from the crj^ptorchid male was acidified to pH 1 with sulfuric 
acid and e.xtracted continuously with ether for 48 hours. The acidified 
urine was then refluxed for 30 minutes and ree.xtracted with ether for 24 
hours. These two ether extracts were processed as described below, and 
from each pregnanediol-3a,l7-one-20 was isolated. All the other urine 
specimens were hydrolyzed by boiling for 30 minutes at pH 1 and then 
e,xtracted continuously with ether. 

The ether extracts were di\ided into their neutral, phenolic, and acidic 
components. The ketonic and non-ketonic components of the neutral 
fractions W’ere then separated from each other by means of Girard’s reagent. 
The ketonic materials were divided by means of digitom'n into the ketonic a- 
and /S-steroids. The a-ketonic fractions so obtained were chromatographed 
either on aluminum oxide (Merck) or on a mixture of magnesium silicate 
and Celite (2:1). 

A complete detailed description of the chromatographic methods em- 
ployed in the separation of the ketosteroids described in this and in the 
previous reports (1) will be given in a subsequent paper. Here the tech- 
niques are illustrated b)' an outline of the adsorption procedure used to 
separate pregnanediol-3Q!,17-one-20 from the other ketosteroids found 
in the urine of the crjqitorchid male. Because the complete separation of 
a complex mixture of ketosteroids cannot be achieved with a single chro- 
matogram, a systematic procedure modeled after that used in fractional 
crystallization was developed. This procedure is best illustrated by the 
following example. 

A portion of the ketonic a-steroid fraction (representing a 58 day speci- 
men) of the acidified (but not boiled) mine of the ci^'ptorchid male 

’ The microanalyses reported herein were done by the courtesy of Dr. A. Elek, 
The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York. 

* All melting points are corrected. 
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contained 990 mg. of ketosteroid as measured by the Zimmermann 
colorimetric method (14). This was dissolved in 300 cc. of carbon tetra- 
chloride, and the solution poured through a column (diameter, 55 mm.) 
of 55 gm. of magnesium silicatc-Cclitc (2:1). A series of solvents was 
passed through the column so that the adsorbed material was separated 
into five fractions. The fractions, their eluants, and their ketosteroid 
contents® are shown in Table I. 

Fractions AI and All were combined and rechromatographed,’ but since 
no pregnanediol-3Q:,17-one-20 was isolated from these fractions, they will 
not be described further. Fractions AIV and AV (90 mg.) were combined 
and submitted to another Girard separation in order to remove the non- 


Table I 

Chromatogram A, Kcionic a-Slcroid Fraction from Urine of Cryptorchid Male 


Fraction 

Vol- 

ume 

Eluant 

Amount 

recovered* 

Remarks 


cc. 


mj. 


AI 

900 

Carbon tetrachloride 

236 

1 

All 

500 

“ " -b 25% benzene 

137 


AIII 

500 

" “ -b 50% 

425 

Rechromatographed 


500 

Benzene 




500 

“ -b 25% ether 


1 in C 

AIV 

500 

“ -b 50% “ 

43 

Rechromatographed 

1 

250 

Ether 


in B 

AV 

500 

“ -b 50% methanol 

47 

f [ (C 


’ 250 

Methanol 




250 

Glacial acetic acid 



Total 



.888 



* Measured colorimetrically. 


ketonic impurities still present. The introduction of Girard separations 
before each of the subsequent chromatograms was found to be extremely 
valuable, because the subsequent separations were thereby rendered more 
efficient. As a result, the number of chromatograms necessary to effect 
the complete separation of the ketostcroids was reduced by one-half. 

The kctonic fraction so olitaincd (87 mg.)® was dissolved in 100 cc. of 
carbon tetrachloride and jioured into a column (diameter, 25 mm.) of 
7 gm. of magnesium silicate and Celitc (2:1). The development of the 
column and the fractions obtained are shown in Table II. 

Only one additional chromatogram was necessary in order to obtain 
' Measured colorimetrically. 
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crj'stalline pregnanediol-3ar,17-one-20. Fractions AIII (425 mg.) and 
BI (30 mg.) ■\\ ere combined and submitted to another Girard separation. 
The ketonic fraction (450 mg.)^ was dissolved in 200 cc. of carbon tetra- 
chloride and poured into a column (diameter, 55 mm.) of 40 gm. of mag- 
nesium silicate-Celite (2:1). The chromatogram is outlined in Table III. 

Recrj'stallization of Fraction CII from acetone yielded about 100 mg. 
(by weight) of pregnanediol-3a,17-one-20, m.p. 209-212°. 

Table II 


Chromatogram B, Fractions AIV and AV 


Fraetjoa 

Vol- 

ume 

Elaaot 

Amount 

rccovcrci!* 

Remarks 


cc 




BI 

200 

Carbon tetrachloride 4- 25% benzene 

30 

Rechroraatogrsphed 


200 

" " + 50% “ 


in C 


300 

Benzene 




200 

“ -1- 10% ether 




200 

" + 20% “ 




200 

“ + 40% “ 




200 

" 50% “ 




100 

Ether 



BII 

200 

“ + 2% methanol 

27 



200 

“ + s% 




200 

“ + 10% 




200 

" + 20% 



Bin 

200 

“ + 30% 

B 



200 

" + 40% 

m 


BIV 

200 

-i- 50% 

D 



100 

Methanol 




100 

Glacial acetic acid 

■ 


Total 


75 



* Measured colorimetrically. 


From another portion of acidified (but not boiled) urine (70 days) of this 
same ciyptorchid male the a-ketonic fraction was submitted to a similar 
series of fractional chromatograms and an additional 160 mg. of the new 
steroid nere obtained thereby. The a-kctosteroids obtained from the 
acidified (128 days) mine nliich had been refluxed for 30 minutes nere 
processed similarly and yielded 440 mg. of ciystalline steroid. 

The a-ketosteroids obtained from the urine of the woman with an 
adrenal tumor and from the urine of the eunuchoid male were chromato- 
graphed on a mixture of magne.sium silicate and Celite and separated as 
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described above. The a-ketosteroids obtained from the urine of the woman 
having hyperplasia of the adrenal gland were ehromatdgraphed on alu- 
minum oxide (Merck). After a similar fractional analysis involving five 
chromatograms crystalline pregnanediol-3a,17-one-20 was eluted by a 
solution of 30 per cent acetone in ether. 

The crystalline eluates from the chromatograms were recrystallized 
from methanol, from a mixture of benzene and ligroin, or best from acetone, 
to give flat needles melting at 210-212°. Further recrystallization raised 
the melting point to 219-219.5°. The specific rotation is [a]o® = —7.8° 


Table III 

Chromaiogravi C, Fractions AIII and BI 


Fraction 

Vol- 

ume 

Eluant 

Amount 

recovered* 

Remarks 


cc. 


mn. 


CI 

800 

Carbon tetrachloride 

185 


CII 

1400 

“ “ -h 10% benzene 

203 

Crystalline pregnane- 


1000 

“ " -b 20% “ 


diol-3o!,17-one-20 


600 

“ “ +40% “ 




400 

“ “ + 50% 




600 

Benzene 




600 

“ + 10% ether 



cm 

600 

“ + 20% “ 

2 

Non-crystalline residue 


600 

“ + 30% “ 



CIV 

400 

" + 40% “ 

47 



400 

" + 50% “ 




200 

Ether 




400 

“ + 10% methanol 




400 

“ + 50% 




200 

Methanol 




200 

Glacial acetic acid 



Total 


437 



* Measured colorimetrically. 


± 2.6° (c = 0.379 in ethanol). When 1 mg. was assayed by the modified 
Zimmermann colorimetric method (14), a value equivalent to 0.14 mg. 
of androsterone was obtained. 

Analysis — CjiHjtOj. Calculated. C 75.40, H 10.29 
Found. “ 75.26, '* 10.39 
“ 75.33, ■■ 10.52 

M omacetate — 30 mg. of the compound were refluxed for 1 hour in 1 cc. 
of pyridine containing 0.5 cc. of acetic anhydride. On dilution with water 
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a ciystallme product was obtained which, when recrystallized from a 
mixture of acetone and ligroin, formed rosettes melting at 201-202°. This 
compoimd was eluted from alumina with a solution of 25 per cent ether 
in benzene. 

Analysis — CnHjaOj. Calculated, C 73.36, H 9.64; found, C 73.29, H 9.60 

Monoxime — ^20 mg. of the compoimd were refluxed for 4 hours in 2 cc. of 
an 80 per cent methanol solution containing 50 mg. of hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride and SO mg. of sodium acetate. Dilution with water pre- 
cipitated 21 mg. of a product which melted at 244r-246° (with decom- 
position). EecrystaUization from aqueous methanol gave needles which 
decomposed at 247-250°. 

.Analysis— Cl, HijOjN. Calculated. C 72.16, H 10.10, N 4.01 
Found. “ 72.11, “ 10.17, '* 4.22 

Oxidation of PTegnanediolSa,17-one-S0 with Chromium Trioxide — 
50 mg. of the substance were dissolved in 0.5 cc. of glacial acetic acid. 
To the solution were added 2 cc. of a 2 per cent chromium trio.xide solution 
in 90 per cent acetic acid and the mixture was allowed to stand at room 
temperature for 22 hours. After dilution uith water and extraction with 
ethyl acetate a neutral residue was obtained weighing 40 mg. It was 
dissolved in 100 cc. of a mixture of ligroin and benzene (1:1) and poured 
through a column of alumina (5 X 1.5 cm.). Dei^eloping the column 
with the same solvent mixture yielded in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
100 cc. portions 18 mg. of a crystalline residue which when recrystallized 
from ligroin (b.p. 30-50°) melted at 132-134°. When mixed with an 
authentic sample of etiocholanedione-3 , 17 melting at 131-132°, the mix- 
ture melted at 131-132°. A sample of this diketone was prepared for 
analysis by subliming in a high vacuum (10~* mm. of Hg). 

Analysis — CnHsiOj. Calculated, C 79.12, H 9.78; found, C 79.02, H 10.00 

2 mg. of the crystalline eluate were refluxed in 0.5 cc. of methanol con- 
taining 5 mg. of dinitrophenylhydrazine and 1 drop of concentrated HCl. 
In a few minutes a yellow derivative precipitated. It melted at 263-264° 
and did not depress the melting point of the bisdinitropheny^lhydrazone 
made from etiooholanedione (calculated for CjiHasOaNs, N 17.28 per cent; 
found, N 17.00 per cent). 

Oxidation of Monoacetate with Chromium Trioxide — ^To a solution of 
42 mg. of the acetate in 0.6 cc. of glacial acetic acid, 0.8 cc. of a 2 per cent 
chromium trioxide solution in 90 per cent acetic acid was added. After 
the mixture had stood at room temperature for 5 hours, water was added 
and the solution was e.xtracted with ethyl acetate. The neutral oily' 
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residue so obtained weighed 40 mg. It was dissolved in 100 cc. of ligroin 
and chromatographed on a column of alumina (7 X 1.5 cm.). 15 mg. of an 
oily product were eluted by a mixture of ligroin and benzene (1:1). It was 
dissolved in ligroin and after standing overnight crystallized as rosettes 
melting at 92-96°. Recrystallization from ligroin raised the melting 
point to 96-97°. This product did not depress the melting point of an 
authentic sample of etiocholanol-3a-one-17 acetate, m.p. 94-95°. 

SUMMARY 

A new steroid, C 21 H 34 O 3 , m.p. 219-219.5°, has been obtained from the 
urine of a woman with adrenal hyperplasia, of a cryptorchid male, of a 
woman uith an adrenal tumor, and of a eunuchoid male given testosterone 
by injection. It formed a monoacetate and a monoxime, and yielded on 
chromium trioxidc oxidation etiocholanedione-3,17. The monoacetate 
was oxidized by the same oxidant to etiocholanol-3a-one-20 acetate. 
Therefore the new urinary steroid is pregnanediol-3a,17-one-20. 

Because of the presence of a tertiary hydroxyl group on C-17, a char- 
acteristic of some of the steroids produced by the adrenal gland, there 
can be little doubt that the compound described is of adrenal origin. 
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THE METABOLISM IN VIVO OF rfl-PHENYLALANINE IN 
THIAMINE DEFICIENCY* 
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It is tvell established that phenylalanine and tyrosine are incompletely 
metabolized in scorbutic guinea pigs (15-17) and bj' premature infants 
(9, 10). Closs and Foiling (3) have reported that phenylpyruvic acid 
appeared in the urine of thiamine-deficient rats when extra phenylalanine 
was fed. The evidence in support of the latter claim was not conclusive, 
but such a finding would not be inconsistent with the abnormallj’' great 
excretion of pyru%dc acid in thiamine deficiency (14, 8) and the role of 
thiamine in the decarbox 3 ’lation of both a-ketomonocarboxylic acids (11) 
and a-ketoglutarate (1, 7). Furthermore, there is some evidence to suggest 
that ascorbic acid synthesis by the rat and the dog is dependent upon an 
adequate supply of thiamine (19, 6, 4). Hence, it is conceivable that thi- 
amine deficiency could lead to a secondary ascorbic acid deficiency in 
these species and, thereby, e.xplain such findings as reported by Closs and 
Foiling. 

In efforts to develop methods for the detection of \'it3niin deficiencies 
in man based upon the appear ance of metabolic defects arising from the 
deficiency it is important to know whether the metabolic defect is specific 
for the condition rmdcr test. Tire question ari.sjs, therefore, whether 
thiamine lack as well as ascorbic acid deficiency might give rise to- the 
appearance in urine of products of the incomplete metabolism of phenylal- 
anine. The experiments here reported were carried out to investigate 
this point. 


Methods 

The thiamine-deficient diet used was of the following composition: 
^’itamin-free casein (S. M. A. Corporation) 25, sucrose 64, cottonseed oil 
8, and salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel (13)) 3, plus 5 mg. of ribofla^^n, 
30 mg. of calcium pantothenate, 2.5 mg. of pjTido.xine, 0.5 gm. of choline 
chloride, and 1 gm. of inositol per kilo of diet. Tuice a week each rat 
received 2 drops of a mixture containing equal parts of cod liver oil and 
wheat germ oil. The control diet contained in addition 2.5 mg. of thiamine 

* This study has received financial support from the International Health Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
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per kilo of diet. The animals were kept in individual wire mesh cages 
and transferred to individual metabolism cages during the periods when 
urine was collected. 

The urines were analyzed for total hydroxyphenyl compounds (12) 
by the Millon reaction as modified by Folin and Ciocalteu (5) and adapted 
for use with the Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter. After phenylp 3 rruvic 
acid and other ether-soluble compounds had been extracted from the acid 
urine in the cold by shaking ivith an equal volume of ethyl ether, the non- 
extractable hydroxyphenyl compounds were determined by repeating 
the same procedure. The results are expressed as “tyrosine equivalents,” 
with no attempt to define the exact products responsible for the reaction. 

The reduction of phosphomolybdic acid by the urines was taken as an 
estimate of aromatic keto acid excretion (18, 12, 10). This reduction 
was carried out by the Bodansky method for phosphorus (2) but with omis- 
sion of the stannous chloride and addition of m/15 IQIiP 04 . The intensity 
of the color was read in the Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter at the end 
of 3 hours and compared with a phosphorus standard which was prepared 
in the usual manner. No attempt was made to relate the values so ob- 
tained to the actual content of keto acids, as the interest was only in the 
comparative figures. The results are expressed as “phosphorus equiva- 
lents.” Each urine was also tested qualitatively with ferric chloride, 
which reacts with either phenylpyruvic acid (^een) or homogentisic 
acid (blue). 


experimental 

Albino rats, four females and one male, of the Fischer strain 4 weeks of 
age and weighing 36 to 53 gm. wereqilaced alternately on the control diet 
(3 weeks), the thiamine-free diet (5 weeks), the control diet (4 weeks), 
and, again, the thiamine-free diet (8 weeks). All of the rats exhibited 
signs of thiamine deficiency such as marked loss of weight, typical hunched 
posture, and, in some cases, spasticity and paralysis while on the deficient 
regime, but they developed well during the control feeding. Two of the 
animals died during the period of deficiency. 

During each period a number of 24 hour urine samples were collected 
in bottles containing 1 cc. of glacial acetic acid. The urine was preserved 
by deep freezing (—20°) for 1 to 5 days until the analyses were made. At 
intervals a solution of 100 or 200 mg. of di-phenylalanine (Merck) dis- 
solved in water with an equivalent amount of sodium carbonate was 
administered by stomach tube, and the urine was collected in the manner 
described during the subsequent 24 hour period. 

The urinary excretion values during the various periods are summarized 
in Table I. The t test applied to these data reveals that the differences 
between the mean values for total phenols and for reducing substances 
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(phosphorus equivalent) for the first two experimental periods were sta- 
tistic^y significant (P< 0.05). The findings suggest that more phenyl- 
pyruvic acid was excreted by the rats on the control diet than when they 
were deficient in thiamine. An increase of excretion of hydro.xyphenyl 
compounds was again noted when the rats were returned to the control 
diet (Period III). Less marked differences were observed between the 
second control period and the following deficiency period. At no time 
did any of these urines j^ve a color with ferric chloride. 


Table I 

Analyses of Si Hour Urine Specimens of Rais Fed AltemaUly Diets mth and vdthout 

Thiamine 




No. 

No. 

Hydroiyphcryl coepoerds zs 
.tyrosine 

"PiospHoms cqniva- 

Period 

No. 

Diet 

of 

mals 

orino 

speci- 

ia«i5 

Before etter ex- 
traction 

After etier ex- 
traction 






Ranxe 

Mean 

Racso 

Mean 

Baa^e 

Mean 

1 

Control 

5 

10 

nf- 

2.5-3.5 

«r- 

2.90 

rtf. 

l.S-S.S 

rtf. 

2.52 

rtf. 

0.017-0.073 

H 

■3 

Thiamine-frae 

5 

13 

1. 1-3.1 

2.0S 

1.2-3 .2 



in 

Control 

3 

6 

4.0-7.4 

5.27 

3.S-6.3 


IV 

Thiamine-free 

3 

9 

3.2-6.4 

4.M 



Table II 

Analyses of Si Bout Urine Specimens of Rats Fed Alternately Diels teith and without 
Thiamine following Single Doses of 100 Mg. of Phenylalanine 


Period 

No. 

Diet 

No. 

of 

ani- 

mals 

No. 

of 

nrine 

sped- 

mens 

Hydroxyphcryl cem pounds as 
tyrosine 

"Phosphoms eQuh-a- 
Icnt” 

Before ether ex- 
traction 

After ether ex- 
traction 

Range 

Mean 

Rasfe 

Mean 

E»cse 

Mean 





rtf. 

rtf. 

rtf. 

rtf. 

rtf. 

rtf. 

II 

Thiamine-free 

3 

3 

00 

2.17 

1.8-2.2 

1.97 



III 

Control 

3 

6 


5.57 

4.3-6. 1 

5.12 


rv 

Thiamine-free 

2 

2 

as 

2.20 

1. 8-2.1 



The data on the excretion of urine following the administration of test 
doses of d/-phenylalanine are given in Table II. It is again evident that 
there was a greater excretion of hydroxj'phen 3 -l compounds by the control 
rats than by the deficient animals. These differences were statistically 
significant. The ferric chloride test was positive in onlj’ one urine collected 
after feeding 100 mg. of dl-phenylalanine; this was in a deficient animal. 

Two possible explanations of these results are apparent, (1) thej- may 
reflect the difference in the ages of the animals at the various periods or 
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(2) they may be due to variations in food intake during the two periods of 
feeding. This latter possibility is of considerable importance because of 
the high content of aromatic amino acids in casein. 

In a second experiment twelve 30 to 50 gm, rats of the same strain 
were matched as to sex and divided into two equal groups. These were 
pair-fed. 24 hour urine specimens w'erc again collected and analyzed 
before and after test doses of 200 mg. of df-phcnylalanine. The data 
are summarized in Table III. Statistical analysis of these results fails 
to reveal any significant differences betAveen the animals on the two diets. 
It Avas concluded that any small differences Avhich had been observed Avith 
the first group of animals had been due to variations in food intake and 
in the age of the animals at different stages of the experiment. The quali- 
tative test Avith ferric chloride Avas negative in all urines except those 

Table III 


Analyses of SJj. Hour Urine Specimens of lials Pair-Fed on Diets with and without 

Thiamine 


1 

1 

Ko, 

No. 

Hydroxyplicnyl compounds as 1 
tyrosine 

“Phosphorus 

lent” 

equiva- 

Diet 1 

1 

o'. 1 

am- 1 
mals 

urine 

speci- 

men*; 

Hcforc ether 1 
extraction 

After ether i 
extraction 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Range \ 

Mean 



Range 

Mean 






ms. 1 

ms. 

ms. 

mj. 

Control 

G 

6 


2.85 

1.0-3. 5 

2.75 

0.012-0.026 


“ •+• 200 mg. phenyl- 
alanine 

4 

4 

3.5-5.5 


2.4-5. 1 

3.55 

0.032-0.081 

|H 

Thiamlne-frec 

6 

6 


2.42 





“ -h 200 mg. 

phenylalanine 

3 

3 

1 

13.0-6.2 

1 

4.67 


n 


||H 


folloAving the administration of additional amounts of df-phenylalanine. 
In the latter case an intense green AA'as obtained AA’ith the urines from 
both the deficient animals and the pair-fed controls. 

DISCUSSION 

An examination of the data of Closs and Foiling (3) reveals that the 
differences AA-hich they obserA’ed AA’ere based upon qualitatiA’e tests applied 
to urines of different concentrations and that the animals AA'ere not pair- 
fed. With the feeding regimes and the methods outlined here no evidence 
Avas obtained that thiamine-deficient rats AA'ere less able to metabolize 
di-phenylalanine in either the amounts present in a diet containing 25 
per cent casein or AA’hen additional single doses of 100 to 200 mg. of the 
amino acid Avere administered by stomach tube. Thiamine deficiency 
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in the rat did not, therefore, lead to the appearance in the urine of an 
increased amount of abnormal metabolic products of the aromatic amino 
acids. These findings are in agreement irith the experiences of Levine 
et al. (9) that supplementarj' -vitamin B complex failed to reduce the 
axcretion of products of tjTosine metabolism b 3 ' prematime infants. It 
does not appear that thiamine deficiencj' results in the development of 
a defect, -which can be demonstrated in vivo, in the metabolism of phenj*!- 
alanine in the rat. 


SUMJUKY 

In j'oung albino rats maintained on thiamine-free diets there was de- 
tected no increased excretion of abnormal metabolic products of tjTOsine 
or phenj’lalanine. FoUon-ing the administration bj' stomach tube of 
dZ-phenylalanine to pair-fed deficient and control rats the observed in- 
creases m the output of all metabolites tested for were comparable. 

The authors ^rish to express their appreciation to Dr- -Albert Segaloff 
for the gift of the pure strain rats employ-ed in this study and to acknowl- 
edge the technical a.ssistance of Aliss Caroline Ashlej’ and hlrs. Naomi 
Dziewiatkowski and the valuable ad\-ice of Dr. Paul Densen in the sta- 
tistical analyses of the results. 
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2,3-DIPHENACYL AND PARA-SUBSTITUTED DTPHENACYL 
ASCORBIC ACID* 

By carl S. \'ESTLIKG and MILDRED C. REBSTOCKj 

(from the Division of Biochemistry, Noyes Laboratory of Chemistry, University of 

niinois, Vrhana) 

(Received for publication, August 30, 1945) 

In connection ■nith a study of certain ascorbic acid derivatives in which 
the enediol system has been stabiliaed by substitution, we have investi- 
gated the reaction of phenac 3 ’l halides with ascorbic acid. Phenacyl 
halides react under rather mild conditions with compounds bearing acidic 
hj’drogen atoms. Thej' have been shown bj" Reid and coworkers (1-4) 
and by others (5-9) to jneld cr^'staUine derivatives of organic acids in 
numerous cases. 

Ascorbic acid under conditions which do not lead to opening of the 
lactone ring has 2 acidic hj'drogen atoms, pKi = 4.21 (10) and pK. = 11.57 
(11). Hence 1 or possibly 2 moles of reagent halide might be involved 
in this type of reaction. In this paper we shall present evidence to show 
that 2,3-<iisubstituted ascorbic acids have been prepared. 

When ascorbic acid was treated with phenacyl bromide, p-bromophenacyl 
bromide, or p-phenylphenacyl bromide imder the conditions to be described, 
reaction occurred and crystalline derivatives were obtained in each case. 
The initial jdelds were low, but some improvement in yields was effected 
by carrying out the reaction in the absence of air and by neutralizing the as- 
corbic acid solutions at 0° with sodium bicarbonate. 

The phenacyl derivatives were practically insoluble in water, ether, 
dilute acid, or alkali, but were appreciably soluble in acetone, dioxane, 
pyiidine, and hot ethanol. The p-bromo compound was less soluble than 
the phenacj'l, while the p-phenyl derivative was very much less solub1'> 
in all reagents. 

In order to characterize the compounds a number of preliminary quali- 
tative tests were carried out. All phenacyl derivatives failed to reduce 
2,6-dichlorophenol indophenol, which indicates blocking of the enediol 
system. There was no color uith ferric chloride, indicating the absence 

‘From a thesis submitted by Mildred C. Rebstock in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Chemistry in the Graduate 
School of the Universit}' of Illinois. 

One of the authors (M. C. R.) is indebted to the S. M. A. Corporation for financial 
support during part of this investigation. 

t Present address. Research Laboratories, Parke, Davis and Company, Detroit 
Michigan. 
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DIPHENACYL ASCORBIC ACID 


of enolic liydroxyl groups. No bromine was present in the compound 
prepared from phenacyl bromide and ascorbic acid. Positive Baeyer’s 
and Fehling’s tests were noted, and a reaction with 2,4-dinitrophenyI- 
hydrazine, leading to an extremely insoluble derivative, was observed. 

To establish the structure of the phcnacjd compounds we resorted to 
analysis and to the preparation and analysis of dibenzoates, diacetates, 
and isopropylidene derivatives. In addition, Hast molecular weight 
determinations and the ultraviolet absorption characteristics are in support 
of the accompanying structure for these new derivatives of ascorbic acid. 

O O 


R— CsH,— C— CHj— 0 C 

\ 

II O 

0 c / 

R— CeH4— C— CHj— 0 C 

HO— C- 


•H 
CHjOH 


R = H, Br, or CiHj 


While it was extremely unlikely that these compounds would show any 
antiscorbutic activity, 2,3-diphenacyl ascorbic acid was tested in both 
curative and preventive experiments with young female guinea pigs. The 
material failed to show any vitamin properties, but was non-toxic even 
when fed in amounts as large as 60 mg. per day. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

2 ,8-Diphcnacyl l-Ascorbic Acid — ^The following conditions led to the 
best yield. The reaction was carried out in a 200 ml. 3-necked flask pro- 
vided with a reflux condenser and a gas inlet tube leading to the bottom 
of the flask. 5 gm. (0.028 mole) of Z-ascorbic acid (Merck, U. S. P.) 
was added to 25 ml. of ice-cold distilled water which had been deaer- 
ated with wet, oxygen-free nitrogen for 15 minutes. Nitrogen was bub- 
bled into the system throughout the reaction. The pH was adjusted 
to 6.8 (brom-thymol blue) with cold 15 per cent sodium bicarbonate. 
10 gm. (0.05 mole) of phenacyl bromide (Eastman) and 50 ml. of 95 per 
cent ethanol were then added, and the temperature raised quickly to 
140° by means of an oil bath. The temperature Avas alloAved to fall to 
120° and maintained at 120-125° for 2 hours. At the end of this time the 
slightly colored reaction mixture Avas cooled and placed in the refrigerator. 
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The next day the crystalline material was collected and reci^'staUized 
from absolute ethanol. The derivative was obtained in the form of fine 
white needles. The jneld after one recrystaUization was 42.7 per rent. 
An analj-tical sample which was rccrystallized twelve times melted at 
136-136.5°.' 

C=;H:oO. (412.36). Calculated, C 64.06, H 4.89; found, C 64.09, H 4.93 

2 ,S-Di-p-hromoplienacyl I- Ascorbic Acid — The conditions outlined ab'ove 
were adhered to. RecrystaUization of this derivative was very difficult, 
and a good analj’tical sample was not obtained. Ethanol or methanol 
was the most satisfactory' solvent. In one preparation a yield of 18.4 
per cent of twice recrystallized material was obtained. After several 
recrystallizations the compound melted at 170.5-171°. 

C-HiiOjBr; (570.18). Calculated. C 46.32, H 3.18, Br 28.02 
Found. “ 45.59, “ 3.37, “ 28.57 

2 ,S-Di-p-plienylphenacyl l-Ascorhic Acid — A procedure similar to those 
just described was followed. In this case a precipitate formed on heating 
to 140° and did not dissolve subsequently'. The cnrde product from 3 gm. 
of ascorbic acid weiglied 4.67 gm. (48.5 per cent yield). It was thoroughly 
extracted with cold acetone and then recry'stallizcd from hot acetone. 
After three recry'stallizations the material melted at 217.8-219.5°. 

(564.52). Calculated, C 72.32, H 5.00; found, C 72A7, H 5.21 

Atlempled Prcparalion of Monophenacyl l-Ascorbic Acid — An attempt 
was made to prepare a mono derivative by' carrying out the reaction in 
the presence of a large excess (5 moles) of ascorbic acid. However, only 
the disubstitution product was isolated. 

From a consideration of the difference in acid strengths of the 2 acidic 
hydrogen atoms of ascorbic acid one might predict that a mono-substituted 
derivative could be obtained. In the absence of such a product it may- 
be suggested that the 1st mole of phenacyl halide reacts at carbon atom 3 
to form a temporary intermediate. It is possible that the substituent 
at carbon atom 3 serves to increase the dissociation of the hydrogen at 
carbon atom 2, with the result that a 2nd mole of phenacyl halide is intro- 
duced. 

Properties of Phenacyl and Para-Suhslituled Phenacyl Derivatives — ^The 
solubility beha^io^ has already- been mentioned. The extreme insolubility of 
the p-phenyl compound deserv'es additional comment. It failed to dissolve 
in hot ethanol and dissolved slowly in hot acetone, being reciystallized 
with difficulty from the latter solvent. 

• .411 melting points are corrected. 
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East molecular weight determinations (12) were attempted before we 
succeeded in preparing crystalline derivatives. For 2,3'diphenacyl 
ascorbic acid the value found was 400 (calculated 412); for 2,3-di-p-bromo- 
phenacyl ascorbic acid 551 (calculated 570). 

The results of certain preliminary qualitative tests have been discussed 
earlier in this report. 



Fig. 1. Ultraviolet absorption curves. Curve I, 2,3-diphenacyl i-ascorbic 
acid, 6.317 X 10“* m; solvent cell, 1.001 cm.; unknown cell, 1.002 cm. Curve II, 
acetophenone, 9.114 X 10“® m, solvent cell, 1.006 cm.; unknown cell, 1.007 cm. Curve 
III, l-ascorbic acid, 1.056 X 10”® m, solvent cell, 1.001 cm.; unknown cell, 1.007 cm. 

The ultraviolet absorption of 2,3-diphenacyl ascorbic acid was studied 
with the Beckman quartz spectrophotometer. The absorption charac- 
teristics are decidedly similar to those of ascorbic acid and certain other 
ascorbic acid derivatives in which the enediol-lactone system is considered 
to be intact (see Fig. 1). 

In these experiments analytically pure 2,3-diphenacyl ascorbic acid. 
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redistilled acetophenone, and ascorbic acid (Merck, U. S. P.) were each 
freshlj' dissolved in t\nce distilled 95 per cent ethanol. It can be seen 
that the absorption maximtun for both ascorbic acid and the substituted 
ascorbic acid is at 245 mp. For 2,3-diphenacjd ascorbic acid = 
22,600; for ascorbic acid 8300 (see (13)); for acetophenone enon, = 11,480 
(see (14)). 

The characteristics of the ultraviolet absorption cun’es suggest that 
the essential structure of ascorbic acid is not disturbed in the preparation 
of the phenacj'l derivatives. 

Derivatives of 2 ,S-Diphenacyl and 2 ,S-Di-p-bromophenacyl l-Ascorbic 
Acid — ^The 5,6-diacetate of phenacyl ascorbic acid was prepared' as follorvs: 
4 ml. of pjTidine and 1 ml. of acetic anhydride were cooled to 0°. 300 mg. 
of phenac}’! ascorbic acid were then added. After 30 hours at 0° the 
reaction mi.vture was poured into ice-water. Crystallization occurred 
inunediately. The material was recr 3 ^stallized from methanol four times. 
It melted at 101-102°. 


C«H!.Oii. (49S.39). Calculated, C 62.89, H 4.87; found, C 62.75, H 5.02 

The acetylation of the p-bromo compound was carried out as described 
above. After several rectystallizations from absolute ethanol the com- 
pound melted at 154-154.5°. 


CjiH-jOioBrj (654.22). Calculated. C 47.73, H 3.39, Br 24.43 
Found. " 47.81, “ 3.80, “ 23.71 

The 5,6-dibenzoates were prepared in anhydrous pyridine with excess 
benzoyl chloride and kept at 0° for 2 days. In the case of both reactions 
the systems were poured over ice and, when ciy'stallization failed, ex- 
tracted with ether. The ether solutions were washed with dilute sulfuric 
acid, sodium bicarbonate, and water, and then dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulfate. On removal of the ether crystallization occurred. Both 
benzoates were reciystallized several times from absolute ethanol and were 
obtained in the form of fine needles. 

The compound, 2,3-diphenacyl-5,6-dibenzoy'l ascorbic acid, melted 
at 119.2-120.2°. 


CjiH-iOio (620.52). Calculated, C 69.68, H 4.55; found, C 69.56, H 4.63 

The compound, 2, 3-di-p-bromophenacyl-5, 6-dibenzoyl ascorbic acid, 
melted at 150-150.5°. 


CjiHs.OioBr, (778.34). Calculated. C 5584, H 387, Br 20.53 
Found. " 55.62, " 3.60, " 2189 
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The preparation of 5,6-isopropyIidene derivatives of both the phenacyl 
and the p-bromophenacyl ascorbic acids constitutes perhaps the best 
evidence for the proposed structure of the phenacyl derivatives of ascorbic 
acid. These compounds were prepared according to von Vargha (15). 
Crystallization was induced in each case by the careful addition of low 
petroleum ether to the acetone solution which had been filtered to remove 
the copper sulfate and concentrated in vacuo. Recrystallization was 
carried out four times with absolute ethanol in each case. 

2.3- Diphenacyl-5,6-isopropylidene ascorbic acid melted at 135.5-136°. 
It is to be noted that this melting point is only 0.5° lower than that of the 
starting material. However, a marked depression in a mixed melting 
point determination indicated that a new compound had been obtained. 

C2sHj« 0, (452.38). Calculated, C 66.36, H 5.35; found, C 66.01, H 5.68 

2.3- Di-p-bromophenacyl-5,6-isopropylidene ascorbic acid melted at 
159.1-159.7°. 

Cj5Hj208Bri (610.21). Calculated. C 49.20, H 3.63, Br 26.19 
Found. “ 49.64, " 3.94, " 26.08 

Aniiscorbuiic Properties of 2 ,S-Diphenacyl l-AscorUc Add — In both 
curative and preventive experiments on young female guinea pigs, 2,3- 
diphenacyl ascorbic acid failed to show any antiscorbutic properties. 
All animals except ascorbic acid controls either died of scurvy or were 
sacrificed in the last stages of scurvy for blood ascorbic acid analyses by 
the method of Roe and Kuether (16). Daily doses as large as 60 mg. 
fed by pipette as a suspension in sucrose solution were ineffective in pre- 
venting or alleviating symptoms of scurvy, and appeared to be completely 
non-toxic. Blood ascorbic acid values in the test animals were in the 
extreme scurvy range, 0.02 to 0.09 mg. per cent as compared to control 
values of 0.19 to 0.31 mg. per cent. Thus 2,3'diphenacyl ascorbic acid 
is unavailable to the guinea pig when administered orally. 

SUMMARY 

The preparation and properties of 2,3-diphenacyl, 2,3-di-p-bromo- 
phenacyl, and 2,3-di-p-phenylphenacyl ascorbic acid have been described. 
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PHOSPHORUS COjMPOUTSTDS UST ANIMAL TISSUES 


I. EXTRACTION AND ESTIMATION OF DESOXYPENTOSE NUCLEIC ACID 
AND OF PENTOSE NTJCLEIC ACID* 

By WALTER C. SCHNEIDER 

(From the McArdie Memorial Lchoratory^ Medical School, University of Wisconsin, 

Madison) 

(Received for publication, July 2, 1945) 

The phosphoras compounds of animal tissues can be divided into the 
foUoiving four classes on the basis of their analjdical properties, acid-sol- 
uble, lipid, nucleic acid, and protein. The separation of the first two 
groups of compounds from the tissue and from each other is well known 
and consists simply in extracting the tissue with acid to obtain the acid- 
soluble compounds and in extracting the tissue residue with fat solvents 
to obtain the lipids. 

It is not sufficient merely to separate the phosphorus compounds into 
these classes. Methods must also be devised for each compound present 
in each of the four classes of phosphorus compounds. .\n elaborate analyt- 
ical scheme has already l)ccn proposed for the estimation of fourteen 
phosphorus compounds found in the acid extracts of animal tissues (20). 
Preliminary steps towards the determination of the fatty acids in the 
lipid fraction have been undertaken (12). 

The purpose of the present report is to describe (1) a method for the 
quantitative extraction of the nucleic acids from animal tissues, (2) the 
integration of this extraction procedure with pre\ious methods for acid- 
soluble and lipid phosphorus so that all four groups of phosphorus com- 
pounds can be determined on a single tissue sample, and (3) the appli- 
cation of colorimetric methods to the estimation of the nucleic acids in the 
tissue e.xtracts and the correlation of the results of the measurements with 
the phosphorus found in the extract. The new extraction method con- 
sists simply'in heating the tissue with 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid after 
removal of phospholipids and acid-soluble phosphorus compounds. 

*This work was aided by a grant from the Jonathan Bowman Fund for Cancer 
Research. 

Some of the material reported in this paper was taken from a thesis submitted to 
the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In this paper, “per cent” solutions refer to solutions in which the concentrations 
are expressed as gm. of material per lOO ml. of solution. 
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PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS. I 


EXPERIMBNTAIi 

Methods and Materials 

All of the analytical methods used in this paper were based upon color- 
imetric reactions and some of the results are expressed as E values {E = 
log 7o// where I^/I is the ratio of the intensity of the incident light to that 
of the transmitted light (17)). Measurements of E values were made with 
the Cenco-Sheard spectrophotelomcter adapted to the use of selected 
13 X 100 mm. Pyrex test-tubes. Since the effective thickness of the 
Pyrex tubes is not known, tlie E values reported are not true extinction 
coefficients but are a characteristic of the set of tubes employed and will 
vary from one set of tubes to another, depending upon the diameter of the 
selected set of tubes. 

Colorimetric Methods — Total phosphorus and nitrogen were measured 
as described by LePage and Umbreit (20). Desoxypentose nucleic acid 
(DNA) was measured by the diphenylamine reaction (11) and by the 
carbazole reaction (11 , 15). The orcinol reaction (23) was used to measure 
pentose nucleic acid (PNA). 

Nncleic Add — Seven samples of DNA, two samples of yeast nucleic 
acid, desoxyribose, ribose, and the desoxyribosides of DNA were tested in 
the colorimetric reactions.* The DNA samples were prepared from thy- 
mus, pancreas, and fish sperm by various methods ((14, 16, 21, 28); also 
Loring^). 

Preparation of Tissues — ^The tissues used for analysis were obtained from 
animals fed on the regular laboratory ration of mixed grains. In the case 
of the samples of rat liver, from which the phospholipids were not removed, 
and the mouse lung, the tissues were obtained from animals under nembu- 
tal anesthesia (50 mg. per kilo) and were frozen in liquid air immediately. 
The other tissues were obtained from animals killed by decapitation. The 
frozen or fresh tissues were homogenized in the apparatus of Potter and 
Elvehjem (25). 

Results 

Color Reactions of Nucldc Adds and Nucleic Add Derivative^ 

The nucleic acids used in this study showed considerable variation in 
their elementary composition but were foimd to be suitable as standards 

‘The author gratefully acknowledges the following contributions: adenine and 
thymine desoxyribosides from Dr. T. G..Brady (5) ; thyminose and guanine, thymine, 
and cytosine desoxyribosides from the collection of the late Dr. P. A. Levene through 
the courtesy of Dr. A. E. Mirsky; two samples of sodium thymonucleate from Dr. 
J. P. Greenstein (14); two samples of yeast nucleic acid from Dr. J. A. Bain (2); one 
sample of sodium- desoxyribonucleate (fish sperm) from Dr. H. S. Loring. 

*Loring, H. S., unpublished method; personal communication. 

‘ Recently Cohen (8) described a new colorimetric method for DNA involving 
heating the nucleic acid with tryptophane and perchloric acid. The sensitivity of 
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in the colorimetric reactions provided that the color intensities produced 
were referred to the phosphorus content of the sample (28). 

Diphenylamine Reaciion — ^The DNA samples gave an average E value 
of 0.0224 per microgram of phosphorus. Yeast nucleic acid did not in- 
terfere in the reaction. In confirmation of previous obsenmtions (8, 
24, 31), 1 mole of DNA was formd to produce as intense a color as did 2 
moles of desoxjTibose, desoxyadenosine, or desoxj’-guanosine. The re- 
action of the pyrimidine desoxjTibosides was sfight and incomplete with the 
diphenylamine reagent (compare (24)). 

Carbazole Reaction — ^Both DNA and PNA react with the carbazole 
reagent. The average E values per microgram of phosphorus were 0.152 
and 0.0124 respectivelj*. In measuring DNA in tissue extracts with this 
reaction, a correction must be applied for anj' PNA which may be present. 
DesoxjTibose and the desoxjTibosides were tested with this reaction but 
no simple relation existed between the color intensities produced by these 
compounds and that produced bj' DNA. 

Orcinol Reaction — ^PNA and DNA gave E values per microgram of phos- 
phorus of 0.135 and 0.0166 respectively in the orcinol reaction. The 
reaction of DNA with this reagent cannot be due to impurities in the DNA 
samples because all samples of DNA gave the same E values per micro- 
gram of phosphorus (see (1)) and because desoxyribose and the desoxjTi- 
bosides also reacted with the orcinol reagent (1 mole of DNA produced the 
same color intensity as did 4 moles of desoxjTibose, desoxj'adenosine, 
deso.xyguanosine, desoxj'cj’tidine, or tfajunidine). In measuring PNA in 
tissue extracts, a correction must therefore be applied for the reaction of 


this reaction is enormously increased if the fluorescence of the heated solutions is 
measured (Coleman electronic photofluorometer No. 12, Filters B-1 and PC-1). 
Straight line relationships were found to c.\ist between the concentration of DNA 
(as low as 0.5 to 2.5 y) and the intensity of fluorescence. The reaction was carried 
out as follows: 0.8 ml. of 70 per cent perchloric acid (Elmer and .Amend) were mixed 
with 0.2 ml. of 1 per cent l-tr 3 -ptophane (Hoffmann-La Roche) and 0.6 ml. of water 
or DNA solution and the mi.xture was heated for 20 minutes in a boiling water bath. 
.After addition of 6.4 ml. of water, the intensity of the fluorescence was measured. 
The intensitj- of fluorescence of both blanks and of DNA solutions is markedly in- 
fluenced by the time of heating and the perchloric acid concentration. Adenine and 
thymine desoxj'ribosides also 3 -ield fluorescent materials when heated with trj-pto- 
phane and perchloric acid. Ribose nucleic acid does not interfere in the reaction. 
The fluorescent solutions can be e.vtracted with isoamyl alcohol to jdeld extracts 
which give linear relationships between fluorescence intensity and DNA concentra- 
tion. The fluorescence is characterized bj" a marked £ensitivit 3 ' to ultraviolet 
light and the fluorescence intonsit 3 - decreases considerabh- upon prolonged e.xposure 
to ultraviolet light. .Although this reaction was not used for an 3 ' of the anal 3 'Ecs 
herein reported, it .'oems possible that the method could be developed into an 
cxceedingb' useful and sensitive method for DN.A if the steadiness of the galva- 
nometer readings could be increased. This might be accomplished b 3 - the use of 
proper organic solvents to extract the fluorescent material. 
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any DNA present. 1 mole of PNA produced a color as intense as that 
produced by 2.6 moles of d-ribosc. 

Separation of Nucleic Acids from Nuckoproteins 

In order to measure nucleic acids in animal tissues colorimetrically, it is 
necessary to be able to remove the nucleic acids quantitatively from other 
tissue components. The following experiments show that heating the 
tissue vdth 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid at 90° for 15 minutes serves this 
purpose. 

Splitting of Thymus Nucleohislonc hy Trichloroacetic Acid — N thymo- 
nucleohistone solution was prepared from rat thymus by the method of 


Table I 

Splitting of Thytnus Nttclcohistonc {TNH) and of Rat Liver Proteins hy 
Trichloroacetic Acid (TCA) 


Experiment 

No. 

1 

Description 

1 

DNA 

PNA ' 

P found’ 1 

1 

P 

caicuiated* 



y 

r 


■1 

1 

Original TNII 

107 





Supernatant from TNII after 

106 





IS min. at 90° with 5% TCA 





2t 

Rat protein residue heated 15 

100 

309 




min. at 90° with 5% TCA 

Rat protein residue heated 10 

69 

339 

■ 

■ 


min. at 100° with 2% NaOH 


i 

mM 

■ 


DNA = desoxypentose nucleic acid; PNA = pentose nucleic acid. 

* Calculated from the DNA found, assuming that DNA contains 9.89 per cent 
phosphorus. 

1 1 ml. portions of 20 per cent liver homogenates were extracted twice with cold 
TCA before being heated with TCA or NaOH. 

Carter and Hall (6). Aliquots of this solution were heated \rith an equal 
volume of 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid for 15 minutes at 90°. Aliquots 
of the protein-free filtrate were used for the measurement of DNA and 
total phosphonis. It was possible in this instance to use aliquots of the 
original thj'-monucleohistone solution equivalent to the aliquots of the 
filtrate in the color tests. The results are reported in Experiment 1, 
Table I. The following conclusions can be drawn: (1) all of the DNA in 
the thymonucleohistone is removed by the hot trichloroacetic acid treat- 
ment, and (2) all of the phosphorus found in the trichloroacetic acid ex- 
tract is accounted for by the phosphorus in the DNA found. 

Further evidence for the splitting of nucleoproteins by trichloroacetic 
acid has been presented by two groups of workers. Schramm and Dan- 
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nenbei^g (29) have demonstrated that ribose nucleic acid is quantitatively- 
split from tobacco mosaic virus by hot trichloroacetic acid/ Kaplan and 
Greenberg (18) observed splitting of rat liver nucleoproteias by cold 
trichloroacetic acid after long periods of contact (7 days). 

Sjilitling of lial Liver Nucleoproteins by Trichloroacelic Acid — ^The pre- 
ceding e.vperiment -with thymonucleohistone indicated that one e.vtraction 
with hot trichloroacetic acid was sufficient to liberate all of the nucleic 
acid from the protein. This was tested further by using rat liver homo- 
genates as sources of proteins containing both DNA and PNA. The 
intensities of the orcinol and diphenylamine reactions were considered to 
be valid measures of PNA and DNA respectively. In Experiment 2, 
Table I, the yields of DNA and of PNA from rat liver upon heating with 
trichloroacetic acid and NaOH are compared. The yield of PNA was 
about the same with both reagents, while less DNA was obtained with 
NaOH. To test the completeness of the extraction of the nucleic acids 
from rat liver by hot trichloroacetic acid, the tissue residue from the hot 
acid treatment was either repeatedly heated with trichloroacetic acid or 
heated with NaOH. Neither treatment increased the yield of nucleic acid 
above that obsen'ed with a single extraction with hot trichloroacetic acid. 

Time Required for Splitting of Nucleoproteins — ^Fig. 1 shows the effect 
of the time of heating rat tissues with trichloroacetic acid on the intenaty 
of the orcinol and diphenylamine reactions. The experiment was carried 
out as follows: Acid-soluble and fat-soluble phosphorus compounds were 
removed from 1.0 ml. portions of a homogenate containing 194 mg. of rat 
liver and 32 mg. of rat thymus (see the proposed method of analysis for the 
detailed procedure). The tissue residues were then heated with 5.0 ml. 
of 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid for varying periods of time. After being 
cooled and filtered, aliquots of the extract were used for the diphenylamine 
and orcinol reactions. The resulting K values are plotted in Fig. 1. Max- 
imum amounts of PNA and DNA were obtained with a heating period 
of 10 minutes or longer. 

Concentration of Trichloroacetic Acid Required for Splitting of Nucleo- 
proleins — Acid- and fat-soluble phosphorus compounds were removed from 
portions 'of a homogenate containing 194 mg. of rat liver and 32 mg. of 
thymus as in the preceding experiment. The tissue residues were then 
heated for 15 minutes at 90° with 5.0 ml. of trichloroacetic acid solutions of 
varying concentration. After the heating period, 100 per cent trichloro- 
acetic acid was added so that the final concentration of trichloroacetic acid 
in each mixture was 10 per cent. Aliquots of the filtrates were used in the 
diphenylamine and orcinol reactions. The results are plotted in Fig. 2 

* All of the data reported in the present paper were obtained without any knowledge 
of the report of Schramm and Dannenberg (29), which was not concerned with the 
analytical possibilities of the findings. 
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and show that a trichloroacetic acid concentration of 3 to 4 per cent is 
sufficient for maximum yields of nucleic acids. The acidity is the im- 
portant factor in the splitting of nucleoprotcins; if neutralized trichlo- 
roacetic acid is used, no splitting occurs. The nucleic acids liberated at 
zero trichloroacetic acid concentration (Fig. 2) can perhaps be attributed 
to traces of trichloroacetic acid remaining from the preliminaty washing 




Fio. 1 Fig. 2 

Fig. 1. The effect of the time of heating rat tissues with 6 per cent trichloroacetic 
acid on the intensities of the orcinol and the diphenylamine reactions. See the text 
for detailed description. 

Fig. 2. The effect of heating rat tissues with various concentrations of trichloroa- 
cetic acid on the intensities of the orcinol and diphenylamine reactions. See the 
text for detailed description. 

of the tissue residue with cold trichloroacetic acid after lipid removal 
(see the proposed method). 

Proposed Method of Analysis 

For purposes of convenience, the analytical method will be described for 
rat liver. All steps are carried out in 16 mm. Pyrex test-tubes cut to a 
length of 100 mm. and provided with a pour out lip. Homogenization of 
the tissue (25) is especially important because it provides an extremely 
fine tissue suspension which facilitates extraction. 

I. Removal of Acid-Soluble Phosphorus Compounds — 1 ml. of a 20 per 
cent rat liver homogenate is mixed Avith 2.5 ml. of cold 10 per cent trichlo- 
roacetic acid and centrifuged. The precipitate is resuspended in 2.5 ml. 
of cold 10 per cent trichloroacetic acid and centrifuged. The trichloroace- 
tic acid extracts are combined to form the acid-soluble phosphorus fraction. 
The compounds in this extract cai^be fractionated as described by LePage 
and Umbreit (20). 
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II. Removal of Phospholipids — The tissue residue from (I) is suspended 
in 1.0 ml. of -water, mixed -nith 4,0 ml. of 95 per cent ethyl alcohol, and 
centrifuged. The residue is resuspended in 5.0 ml. of alcohol and centri- 
fuged. These steps are used to remove traces of trichloroacetic acid left 
in the tissue residue from (I). The tissue residue is now boiled three 
times for 3 minutes each -svith 5.0 ml. portions of 3 :1 alcohol-ether (4). The 
addition of a few small pieces of pumice-stone greatly facilitates boiling. 
The alcohol and the alcohol-ether extracts are combined to form the 
phospholipid fraction. 

III. Removal of Nvdeic Acids — The tissue residue from (II) is suspended 
in 1.2 ml. of water, mixed with 1.3 ml. of cold 10 per cent trichloroacetic 
acid, and centrifuged. The residue is suspended in 5.0 ml. of 5 per cent 
trichloroacetic acid, heated 15 minutes at 90°, cooled, and centrifuged. 
The residue is resuspended in 2.5 ml. of 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid and 
centrifuged. The trichloroacetic acid e.xtracts are combined to form the 
nucleic acid extract. ‘ 

JF. Phosphoprotein — ^The residue from (III) is mixed -with 5.0 ml. of 
2 per cent NaOH and dissolved by heating in a boiling water bath for 10 
minutes. This fraction is considered to be the phosphoprotein fraction. 

Aliquots Used for Analysis — 0.5 ml. aliquots of each extract were used 
for total phosphorus determinations. The following aliquots of extract 
(III) were used for nucleic acid measurements: diphenylamine reaction, 
1.0 ml.; carbazole and orcinol reactions, 0.2 ml. each. 

Calculation of Nucleic Acid Results — Since two of the nucleic acid anal3’'- 
ses involve corrections, the calculations will be outlined briefly (see the 
“Results” for the color reaction constants). 


A = microgramB DNA P per ml. solution 


0.0224 


jB = “ PNA “ " 0.2 ml. <= 

C = “ DNA “ " 02 “ = 


E^^oi - (02A X 0.0166) 
0.135 

EauioMolt — 0.0124B 
0.152 


The results can be converted to micrograms of DNA or PNA bj' dividing 
by 0.099 and- 0.095 respectively (15). 

‘The sensitivity and the accuracy of the nucleic acid analyses would be greatly 
increased if a means of precipitating the nucleic acids quantitatively from the tri- 
chloroacetic acid extract could be devised. Freshly precipitated Zn(OH)i was found 
effective in precipitating DNA (prepared by the method of Hammarsten (16)) in 
concentrations as low as 20 •>- per ml. The Zn(OH)i precipitation method failed to 
precipitate the nucleic acids quantitatively from hot trichloroacetic acid extracts of 
rat liver, however (28). 
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Applicalion of Analytical Method 

The results of the analysis of rat liver, mouse lung, and rat brain are 
summarized in Table II. In some cases, the alcohol and the alcohol-ether 
extractions were omitted. 

Several points should be emphasized in connection with Table II. In 
the first place, extraction of the phospholipids prior to the nucleic acids 


Taum: II 

Analysis of Animal Tissues for Nucleic Acids by Means of Hoi Trichloroacetic 

Acid Method 



No. of 
annl- 
1 ysea 

Mg. per 100 gm. wet tissue 

Tissue 

PNA 

DNA 

1 (diphenyl- 
Amine 
' reaction) 

DNA 

(carb.'izolc 

reaction) 

1 

P found 

P cal- 
cubted* 

N found 

N cal- 
culated* 

Rat liverf 

7 

764 

236 

264 

106 

95 

191 

161 



657- 

196- 

240- 

92- 

85- 

173- 

145- 



910 

264 

202 

127 

106 

234 

179 

Rat liver 

4 

834 

213 


98 

100 





668- 

198- 


83- 

85- 





1050 

221 

i 

115 

118 



blouse lungt 

8 

238 

686 

691 

68 

81 

208 

137 



194- 

399- 

627- 

38- 

56- 

143- 

94- 



330 

879 

650 

100 

118 

283 

201 

Rat brainf 

3 

196 

160 


71.6 

34.3 

100 

68 



183- 

138- 


69.0- 

31.9- 

98- 

54- 



204 

174 


74.0 

36.3 

103 

61 

Rat brain 

3 

184 

124 


29.6 

29.7 

83 

63 



155- 

120- 


28.0- 

27.0- 

81- 

50- 



208 

130 


31.5 

32.7 

85 

55 


DNA = desoxypentose nucleic acid; PNA = pentose nucleic acid. 

The average values are given in bold-faced type. 

* These calculations were made on the assumption that DNA contained 9.89 per 
cent phosphorus and 16.76 per cent nitrogen and that PNA contained 9.5 per cent 
phosphorus and 16.1 per cent nitrogen. 

t In these analyses the phospholipids were not extracted prior to the nucleic acid 
extraction. 

had little effect on the amount of nucleic acid revealed by the colorimetric 
PNA or DNA determinations. The higher content of PNA in the lipid- 
extracted rat liver samples may be duo to the smaller number of analyses 
or to the fact that the analyses were not made on the same samples of 
tissue. The brain analyses with and without lipid removal were made on 
the same samples of tissue and here the colorimetrically determined nu- 
cleic acids are in excellent agreement. The extraction of the lipids did 
make a difference in the amount of phosphorus in the trichloroacetic acid 
extracts accounted for b3’' nucleic acids. The difference was small in 
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the case of rat liver; 92 per cent of the phosphorus vras accounted for in 
the unextracted tissue, while 102 per cent was accounted for in the lipid- 
extracted livers. The. difference was striking in the case of rat brain: 
101 per cent of the phosphorus was accounted for by nucleic acids in the 
lipid-extracted brains, while onlj' 48 per cent was accounted for in the 
une.xtracted tissue. 

Although all of the phosphorus in the trichloroacetic acid e.xtracts can 
be accounted for by nucleic acids, this is not the case for nitrogen. The 
nitrogen found was alwaj-s higher than that calculated from the nucleic 
acids found (Table II). This may mean either that the nucleic acids in 
these tissues do not conform to the accepted tetranucleotide structure of a 
nucleic acid or that some other nitrogen eompound is e.xtracted by the hot 
acid. 

DNA has been mea.sured by tn'o independent methods, the diphenyl- 
amine and the carbazole reactions, and the results check very well (see 
Table II). This finding indicates that the sugars in the DNA split from 
the protein by the trichloroacetic acid are apparently intact, because 
Dische has demonstrated that the diphenylamine reaction involves only 
the purine-bound sugars of DNA, while the carbazole reaction involves 
onl}" the pjTimidine-bound sugars (11). 

Turther e\’idence for the effectiveness of the new method is pro\'ided by 
the fact that the DNA and the nucleic acid phosphorus found in the hot 
trichloroacetic acid extracts agree well with the values obtained by other 
workers using different methods (3, 9, 10, 13, 19, 22, 26, 27). 

DISCUSSION 

A method has been described for the extraction and measurement of 
nucleic acids in animal tissues. A variety of evidence has been presented 
for the quantitative nature of the extraction. The new method furnishes 
data not only on nucleic acids, but also data on acid-soluble, lipid, and 
protein phosphorus. This feature is of especial significance in work with 
radioactive phosphorus, because in this case it is desirable to be able to 
separate thejour classes of phosphorus compounds in a single tissue sample. 

No attempt was made to study' the splitting of nucleoproteins by other 
acids, since it was felt that few if any' acids could be found which had all of 
the desirable properties of trichloroacetic acid. Other acids such as 
hydrochloric (9, 30) and malonic (7) have been used to split nucleoproteins, 
but these acids are much poorer protein precipitants than is trichloroacetic 
acid. 

The author is indebted to Dr. V. R. Potter for the suggestion of this 
problem and for his continued interest in this work. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Several nucleic acid samples, desoxyribose, ribose, and several de- 
soxyribosides were tested and compared in their reactions with the di- 
phenylamine, orcinol, and carbazole reagents. 

2. It was found that a single extraction -svith hot trichloroacetic acid 
would quantitatively remove nucleic acids from th 3 Tnonucleohistone and 
from animal tissues. 

3. The effect of the trichloroacetic acid concentration and of the time of 
heating with trichloroacetic acid on the amounts of nucleic acids extracted 
from liver tissues was studied. 

4. The hot trichloroacetic acid extraction was combined Avith known 
methods to produce a scheme for the separation of the phosphorus com- 
pounds of animal tissues into four groups: acid-soluble, lipid, nucleic acid, 
and protein. 

5. Rat liver, rat brain, and mouse lung were analyzed for nucleic acids. 
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THE VITAiON A ACl'mTY OF NEO-^-CAEOTENE H AND ITS 
STERIC REARRANGEME2^T IN THE DIGESTIVE 
TRACT OF RATS 

Bt a. R. KEMMERER and G. S. FRAPS 

(From (he Division of Chemislry, Texas AgricuUural Experimeni Station, CoUege 

Station) 

(Received for publication, July 11, 1945) 

Recently Polgdr and Zechmeister (1) pointed out that aU (rans-)S-carotene 
can exist in a number of other stereoisomeric forms. Kemmerer and Fraps 
(2, 3) have shown that carotene extracts of plants contain two of these 
stereoisomers, neo-j3-carotene B and neo-^-carotene U, in appreciable 
quantities. These authors reported (2) that neo-^-carotene B had one- 
half the vitamin A activity of all irnns-^-carotene and that neo-/S-carotene 
U did not possess vit amin A activity. Deuel, Johnston, Sumner, Polgdr, 
and Zechmeister (4) have since reported that neo-jS-carotene 17 possesses 
38 per cent of the vitamin A activity of aU /rarw-/S-carotene. Because the 
results of these authors did not agree ivith our findings and because neo- 
/3-carotene U is present in appreciable quantities in many plant materials, 
we have reinvestigated the biological activity of neo-)3-carotene U and this 
paper reports the findings. 


EXPERIMKNTAL 

Biological Adivily 

Two sources of neo-j3-carotene U were used. One was prepared by 
iodine catalysis of crj'stalline carotene (1) and the other was extracted from 
dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal (2). The neo-)3-carotene U was separated 
and purified by chromatographing on a column of calcium hydroxide (2). 
Both preparations were finaUy dissolved in Wesson oil and were kept in 
the refrigerator during the biological assay. The quantity of neo-^-caro- 
tene U in the Wesson oil solutions was determined by dissohdng 1 gm. 
of the oil solution in 100 ml. of hexane and reading the densities at 445 
and 475 mg with a Beckman and a Bausch and Lomb spectrophotometer. 
The micrograms per gm. of neo-^-carotene U were calculated from the 
densities by use of molecular e.xtinction coefficients taken from absorption 
curves published by Zechmeister and Polgdr (5). 

The purity of the neo-/3-carotene U was checked by chromatographic and 
spectrophotometric analyses. The absorption maxima in he.xane were 
474 and 446 mg as eompared with 474 and 446 to 447 m;i reported by Zech- 
meister and PolgSr (5). The solutions were examined spectrophotometri- 
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cally and chromatographically again at the end of the biological assay. 
The amount of neo-/3-carotene U in the solutions had not been reduced, and 
stereoisomerization had not taken place. 

The U. S. P. method, slightly modified (6), was used for determining 
the vitamin A potency of the neo-jS-carotene U. Crystalline carotene 
in Wesson oil was used as a standard and had the folloAving percentage 
composition: impurity A 1.6, ^-carotene 82.6, neo-^-carotene B 1.6, and 
a-carotene 14.2. According to Deuel, Sumner, Johnston, Polgdr, and 
Zechmeister (7), a-carotene has 53 per cent of the vitamin A potency of 
/3-carotene and, according to Kemmerer and Fraps, neo-/3-carotene B has 
one-half the potency of /3-carotene. The /8-carotene equivalent of the 
carotene standai'd, then, is the /8-carotene plus one-half the a-carotene 
plus one-half the neo-/3-carotene B, or 90.5 per cent of /3-carotene. The 


Table I 

Vilamin A Aclivity of Nco-p-carolcnc U 


Supplement 

Dose per 
day I 

No. of 
rats at eocl i 
of test ! 

Average 
increase 
in weight 
in 4 WK5. 

Vitamin A 
potency 
as per cent 
of 

^•carotene 


m 


Sm. 


/3-Carotene (equivalent) 


6 

23.8 

100 



8 

37.0 



1.0 

8 

48.6 


Neo-/3-carotene U (iodine catalysis) 

l.G 

6 

21.2 

(35)» 


3.2 

10 

30.8 

22 

• “ “ (from alfalfa) 

1.6 


19.6 

(34)* 


3.2 

■1 

38.1 

25 


* Calculated by extending the limits of the standard curve. 


standard solution was freshly prepared every 2 weeks. Both preparations 
of neo-/3-carotene U were fed at daily levels of 1.6 and 3.2 y. 

In order to calculate the vitamin A potency of the neo-/8-carotene U, 
the gains in weights of the rats on the standard carotene were plotted 
against the log of the dosage. The vitamin A potency of the neo-/3-caro- 
tene U, in units of 8-carotene, was interpolated from this curve. 

The results of the biological assays are given in Table I. At the 3.2 
7 level of feeding, the vitamin A potency of neo-8-carotene U prepared 
by iodine catalysis of 8-carotene was 22 per cent of that of 8-carotene and 
the vitamin A potency of neo-8-carotene U extracted from alfalfa was 
25 per cent of 8-carotene. At the 1.6 t level of feeding, the growth rates 
of the rats were below the limits of the standard curve and are therefore 
not included in the final calculation of vitamin A potency. However, 
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for the sake of comparison, the limits of the curve were extended theo- 
retically to include these gro^\-th rates. The results thus obtained (Table 
I) are only approximations and are higher than the others. 

Stereoisomerization in Digestive Traci 

In order to determine whether the -vutamin A acti\-ity of neo-jS-carotene 
U was due to steric rearrangement in the digestive tract, two e.xperiments 
were carried out. In the first experiment, neo-;8-carotene U in "Wesson 
oil was fed to rats and the resulting carotenoids in the feces determined. 
Three rats 28 to 30 days old were placed in indmdual cages and fed the 
U. S. P. -idtamin A test diet for a preliminary period of 3 days. This tech- 
nique, according to preidous work (8), removes all but perhaps traces 
of carotene from the digestive tract. After the preliminary period, the 
rats were continued on the U. S. P. diet and also fed 47 7 of neo-^-carotene 
U in Wesson oil, daily, two feeding periods. During the first period the 
rats were fed the neo-/3-carotene U solution for 3 days. The feces were 
collected twice daily, stored at 5°, and chromatographic analj'ses made 
by treatment nith alcoholic potassium hj'droxide at room temperature 
and separation on calcium hydro.xide as previously described (2). During 
the second period, which was a continuation of the first period, the rats 
were fed the neo-^-carotene U solution for 3 days and then continued on 
the basal diet for 2 additional daj-s. The feces for this 5 day period were 
collected and treated and analyzed as in the first feeding period. 

In the second experiment, neo-/3-carotene U in Wesson oil was intro- 
duced into the stomach of rats -ttith a catheter, and the carotenoid con- 
stituents determined after the material had remained in the digestive 
tract for short periods of time. Rats 35 days old were fed as in the first 
experiment to remove carotene from their digestive tracts. They were 
fasted overnight (15 hours) and then h'ghtly anesthetized nith ethyl ether. 
The catheter was introduced into the stomach by way of the mouth, and 
1.3 ml. of the oil solution of neo-/3-carotene U (120 7) administered. All 
the rats used were out of the anesthetic immediately after they had been 
given the oil solution. The oil solution was administered in less than 
1 minute. After 0, 4, or G hours had elapsed, the rats were killed and the 
stomach and intestines and their contents analyzed chromatographic lly 
for carotenoid constituents (2). 

The results of these two experiments are given in Table II. It is ap- 
parent that steric rearrangement of neo-/3-carotene U into carotene takes 
place in the digestive tract. After the neo-)S-carotene U solution had 
remained in the digestive tract for 6 hours, the carotenoids in addition 
to neo-/5-carotene U consisted of 17.7 per cent /S-carotenc, 11.5 per cent 
neo-jS-carotene B, and 12.6 per cent impurity A. This is in contrast to 
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only 3 per cent ^-carotene at 0 hour. Also, at 6 hours, Uvicc as many 
micrograms of ^-carotene were recovered as at 0 hour. Even greater 
steric rearrangement was found in the feces, the crude carotene of which 
contained 45 per cent /3-carotenc. 


Table II 

Slcrcoisomcrizalion of N co-P-carotcnc V in Digestive Tracts of Rats 




o 

c: 

o 

fS 

V c 

^ U9 

s: 

Total carotenoid re- 
covered 

p Carotene recovered 

Constituents in crude 
carotene extracts 

Impurity A 

i 

z 

V 

c 

if 

o 

rt 

u 

«a. 

3B 

® a 
z" 






per 

fer 

per 

per 






cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Neo-^-oarotene U in 

0 hr. in digestive tract 


107 

K&i 

iiBl 


Kfil 


Wesson oil 

4hra. “ “ “ 

120 

70 

m 

5.0 

73.2 

11.3 

9.9 


0 << <( ({ (1 


45 

Wl 

12. C 

58.2 

17.7 

11.5 

Feces from 3 rats fed 

1st feeding period 

423 

50 

22.5 

14.5 

28.1 

44.9 

12.5 

neo-|3-oarotene U 

2nd “ “ 

423 

88 

40.0 


35.8 

45.4 

8.4 


Table III 

Rffecl of New Value for Vitamin A Activity of N co-p-carolenc U upon p-Carolenc 
Equivalents Previously Published {0, 10) 



No. of 

Nco-^- 

P-Carotenc equivalent 


samples 

a\cr3Bcd 

carotene 

U 

As 

published 

Corrected 

Leafy vegetables, raw 

16 

per cent 

10 

;^er cent 

80 


" " cooked 

8 

13 

73 


" “ dehydrated 

4 

11 

74 

B fl 

“ “ canned... . 

6 

20 

56 


Apricots, canned . . . 

3 

2 

66 


Squash and pumpkin, cooked 

3 

5 

55 


Fresh grasses 

31 

12 

77 

80 

Dormant grasses 

13 

16 

56 

60 

Silage 

8 

14 

32 

36 


In order to be certain that the steric changes in these two experiments 
were not caused by manipulations in the method used, an aliquot of the 
Wesson oil solution of neo-/3-carotene U was treated with alcoholic po- 
tassium hydroxide and separated on calcium hj'droxide in the same manner 
as were the feoes and the digestive tracts. No steric changes were observed. 
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DISCGESIOX 

On the basis of the data obtained, neo-/3-carotene U has one-fourth 
the xitamin A potency of ^-carotene. This potency is due to part of the 
neo-iS-carotene U being transformed into /3-carotene in the digestive tract 
of the rats. The /S-carotene equivalent of a plant extract, as accurately 
as it can be ascertained at the present time, is the /3-carotene plus one-half 
the neo-^-carotene B plus one-half the a-carotene plus one-fourth the 
neo-/3-carotene TJ. The /S-carotene equivalents given for carotene extracts 
of various plants in our previous publications (9, 10) are slightlj'- low (Table 
III). The greatest differences occur with dormant grasses, cooked leafy 
vegetables, and silage. 


SUXIXLART 

Neo-/3-carotene U prepared by iodine catal 3 'Ees of ;8-carotene had for 
rats 22 per cent of the \dtamin A actmtj’ of aU Irans-^-earotene, and neo- 
/3-carotene U extracted from alfalfa had 25 per cent of the actixutj' of all 
trans-jS-chrotene. This activitj' was due to steric rearrangement of part of 
the neo-^-carotene U into ^-carotene and neo-^-carotene B in the digestive 
tract of the rats. 
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FUNCTION OF THE VITAMIN Bs GROUP: PYREDOXAL 
PHOSPHATE (CODECARBOXYLASE) 

IN TRANSAMINATION 

Br HERMAN C. LICHSTEIN,* I. C. GTJKSALITS, and W. W. DMBREIT 
{From the Lahoralory of Bacteriology, College of Agriculiure, Cornell Unirersity, Ithaca) 
(Received for publication, August 17, 1345) 

Mtamin Bs lias for some time been implicated in protein metabolism. 
More recently a specific function of pyridoxal in the coenzome of tyrosine 
decarboxylase has been found (1), and the discovery of this function 
extended to include amino add decarboxylases in general (2, 3). AH 
members of the dtamin Bs group (pyiidoxine, pjTidoxal,i pyridoxamine) 
are converted into this coenzyme (termed codecarboxylase (4) in recognition 
of its function in amino acid decarboxylases) by those organisms using 
them as a source of vitamin Bj (5). The amino add decarboxylases so 
far shown to require the coenzyme include tyrosine (2, 5, 6), Ij’sine (7), 
arginine (2, 3), ornithine (2), glutamic add (3), and dopa (3, 4-dihydroxy- 
phenylalanind). 

The exact structure of the coenzyme is not certain but the properties 
are sufficiently well known to indicate that it is a phosphoiylated derivative 
of pjTidoxal and to suggest the possible position of linkage. The naturally 
occurring and the synthetic preparations of coenzjme, which possess 
similar properties (2, 8), are referred to here as pyridoxal phosphate, or 
codecarboxj’lase, without further specification of structure. The function 
of codecaiboxjiase in amino acid decarboxylation assures it a place in any 
consideration of protein metabolism but does not necessarily mean that 
this is the only function of the vitamin Be group. 

Schlenk and Snell (9) have recently reported that tissues of rats on a 
\itamin Be-deficient diet possess low transaminase actiiity as compared 
with those of animals supplied adequate amounts of ritamin Be- The 
transamination rate of deficient tissues could at times be stimulated b 3 ' the 
addition of pjuidoxal and adenosine triphosphate, a procedure known to 
activate the tyrosine decarboxidase system of dried cell preparations of 
Streptococcus faecalis (6). 

Snell (10) has also demonstrated interconversion of p 3 'ridoxal and 
pyridoxamine b 3 ' heating with amino and keto acids respectively, and has 

•On leave from the Department of Bacteriology, Medical School, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

• We are indebted to the Research Laboratories of Merck and Companj', Inc., for 
the pyridoxal used in these experimenta. 

’Green, D. E., personal communication. 
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suggested that biological reactions to which these systems are analogous 
may exist. The biological reaction of the conversion of pyridoxamine 
into pyridoxal (in the form of pyridoxal phosphate) in the presence 
of pyruvate has been demonstrated by resting cells of Streptococcus 
faccalis (5). 

Studies, to date, of transaminase cnz 3 'mes have left some uncertainty 
as to the presence of a coenz 3 Tne ; Kritzmann (11) reported that a coenzyme 
is required for the aspartic transaminase, whereas Cohen (12) was unable 
to find evidence that a coenzyme is involved in transamination. Leloir 
and Green (13) have isolated two transaminase enzymes in highly purified 
condition and reported that no evidence was found of dissociable pros- 
thetic groups or of significant amounts of B complex vitamins.’ 

The recent demonstration of transamination in lactic acid bacteria (14) 
offers a new approach to this problem. Cohen and Lichstein (15), using 
Streptococcus faecalis R grown in the pyridoxine-deficient medium (1C), 
were able to demonstrate a decreased rate of t 3 Tosine decarboxylation 
but not of transamination. They therefore concluded that vitamin Bb 
is not involved in transamination. It now appears that their results may 
be questioned on the basis of the presence of small amounts of pyridoxine 
in the medium, which, although not enough to saturate the tyrosine 
enzyme, may have been sufficient for activity of the transamination 
system. 

In this study, vitamin Be in the form of pyridoxal phosphate (code- 
carboxylase) has been shoMTi to function in transamination. Improved 
methods for the production of an active transaminase system have been 
found, and dried cell preparations and cell-free transaminase enz 3 Tnes 
have been prepared. Further knowledge of the properties of the bacterial 
transaminase enzymes has been obtained. 

M clhods 

Growth of Culture and Preparation of Enzymes — Streptococcus faecahs R 
(American Type Culture Collection, No. 8043) was used. Cells of this 
organism Avhich possess very active transaminase enzymes for the systems 

(1) Glutamic acid oxalacctic acid aspartic acid -f- a-ketoglutaric acid 

(2) Glutamic acid -f pyruvic acid alanine -f o-ketoglutaric acid 

can be obtained by growing the culture in a medium composed of 1 per 
cent each of tryptone, yeast extract, and KoHPOb and 0.2 per cent glucose. 
In this medium the final pH is G.8 to 7.0. The neutral medium yields 
cells with distinctly more active transamination systems than the medium 

’ Dr. Green has now been able to recover pyridoxal phosphate from the purified 
transaminase and to assay the eoenzyme with dopa decarboxylase apoenz 3 Tne (per- 
sonal communication). 
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•\nth a final pH of 4.5 to 5, as used for the maximum production of tjTosine 
decarboxylase (16). The cells were har%'ested from the neutral medium 
after 12 to 15 hours incubation at 37° by centrifugation with a Sharpies 
supercentrifuge and washed once with 0.9 per cent saline. Dried ceU 
preparations were obtained by suspending the washed cells in distilled 
water and diying in shallow layers over Drierite in vacuum desiccators. 

The transaminase enzjTnes were liberated from the cells by the autoh'sis 
procedure which Gale and Epps (7) pre\'iously used to obtain cell-free 
amino acid decarbo.\yla.ses (3, 7, 8). The autolj-sates could be freed of 
ceU ddbris by centrifugation nith a Beams ultracentrifuge to jdeld water- 
clear ceU-free enzj'me preparations. Resolution of the enzjTnes was 
accomplished b3' aging; this niU be discussed \vith the data. 

Transaminase apoenz}'mes were produced by growing the culture in a 
sjTithetio medium modified from that used for the production of tjuxisine 
apoenzjTne (17). The changes in the medium were a decrease in the level 
of glucose to 0.3 per cent and an increase in the bufiTer content to 1 per 
cent. The culture was neutralized with sterile x XaOH after growth was 
weU under wa3' so that the pH was maintained between 7.5 and 6.8, The 
apoenz3Tne was obtained by growing the culture in the medium ■nith 
alanine instead of ■vdtamin Bt and the holoenz3Tne (intact enzyme) was 
obtained from cells groum in the same medium with 3 7 of pyridoxal per 
10 ml. 

Transaminalion Experiments and Analysis Jor Amino Adds — Incubations 
for transamination were carried out in Y-shaped tubes, the ceU suspenaons 
(or cell preparations), buffer, and other additions being placed in one 
arm and the substrates, as the neutral salts, in the other. For the experi- 
ments reported in this paper all incubations were under anaerobic conditions 
at 37°. With this culture the reactions could as well be run without ana- 
erobic precautions. Several Y-tubes were connected to a manifold, placed 
in a water bath, evacuated, and filled nith nitrogen. After 10 minutes 
equilibration, the contents of the two arms were mixed, and the trans- 
amination reaction was allowed to proceed for the desired time and then 
stopped by the addition of 0.5 ml. of 10 per cent sulfuric acid. 

Aspartic acid was determined b3' the chloramine-T method of Cohen 
(12). Glutamic acid was determined b3' the use of a si)ecific glutamic 
acid decarbox3iase preparation from Escherichia coli (3). The o.xalacetic 
acid was removed b3'' heating in acid solution, after which the samples 
were adjusted to pH 5.0 for anah'sis. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Inasmuch as highl3' active transaminase enz3mes have onl3' recenth' 
been shomi to e.xist in bacteria (14), and because the s3’stems previousl3' 
studied were accompanied 1)3* an aspartic acid decarbox3dase which ren- 
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dered both the analysis and interpretation of the results difficult, it seemed 
desirable to extend the studies of bacterial transamination to systems not 
so complicated by side reactions. Therefore, the transaminase systems 
of Streptococcus faccalis R were studied in living cells, and then extended 
to dried cell preparations, and to cell-free water-clear preparations in 
which permeability and related phenomena were eliminated. 

A second series of experiments dealt with the function of pyridoxal 
phosphate (codecarbox 3 dase) as the coenzyme of transamination. 

Transaminase Systems of Streptococcus faecalis — A study of the formation 
of aspartic acid, by the method of Cohen (12), with a dried cell preparation 
of Streptococcus faccalis, has showm that quantities of the preparation 
beyond 20 mg. do not give appreciablj’’ greater amounts of aspartic acid 
after 30 and 60 minutes incubation (Fig. 1). When transamination was 



Fic. 1. Transamination by dried cell preparation of Streptococcus faccalis R. 
Dried cell preparation as indicated; 2 ml. of 0.1 m phosphate buffer, pH 8.3, 0.5 ml. 
of 0.12 M glutamate (1340 microliters), 0.3 ml. of 0.2 m oxalacetate; incubated under 
Nj at 37° for the times indicated. 

studied for various lengths of time with 10 and 20 mg. of the preparation, 
measurable amounts of aspartic acid wore formed in less than 10 minutes. 
A decreased rate of reaction occurred with longer periods of incubation, 
presumably because the reaction approached equilibrium. The rate of 
the two transamination reactions, (1) glutamate-aspartate and (2) glu- 
tamate-alanine, were studied in both the forward and backward directions 
with the dried cell preparations. The data in Table I show that the prep- 
arations catalyzed both reactions with reasonable rates. As had been 
previously reported for animal tissue (12), the rate of the forward reac- 
tions, i.e. glutamate utilization, is greater than the reverse reactions. 
The rates obtained in the 5 minute incubation period may well be near 
the maximum values obtainable with these cells, for the reactions had not 
proceeded far enough to approach equilibrium and thus decrease the re- 
action rate. 
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The equilibrium of the glutamic-aspartic reaction is shoivn in Fig. 2; 
the foru’ard reaction was measured bj' the determination of aspartic acid 

Table I 


Transamination Sales of Dried Cell Preparations of Streptococcus faecalis R 
• 10 mg. of dried cells, 2 ml. of 0.1 ji phosphate buffer, pH 8.3, 0.5 ml. of 0.12 li 
amino acid, 0.3 ml. of 0.2 M keto acid; incubation at 37° tmder nitrogen. 


Reaction 


1 Glntacuc acid 
! fo.Taed or used 

w • ■ ' 

Trassanunatios 

1 

OrPO* 

Glutamate -f- oxalacetate 

rtin, 

5 

nicroUleTs 

127 

fer cent 

10.2 

760 


15 

192 

15.3 

385 


30 

310 

24.8 

310 

Aspartate + a-ketoglutarate 

30 

132 

10.6 

130 


60 

190 

14.8 

95 


120 

266 

20.8 

65 

Glutamate -f pyruvate 

5 

9S 

7.8 

590 


15 

150 

12.0 

300 


30 1 

190 

15.3 

190 

Alanine -j- a-ketoglutarate 

5 

11 

0.9 

65 


15 

14 

1.0 

30 


30 

14 

1.0 

15 


* Qt (N) = microliters of substrate transaminatcd per hour per mg. of cell 
nitrogen. 



Fio. 2. Reversibility of glutamate-aspartate transaminase of Streptococcus faecalis 
R. 20 mg. of dried cell preparation; 2 ml. of 0.1 si phosphate buffer, pH 8.3. For 
the lower curve, 0.5 ml. of 0.12 m glutamate, 0.3 ml. of 02 m oxalacetate; analyzed by 
the chloramine-T method. For the upper curve, 0.5 ml. of 025 M dZ-aspartate, 
0.3 ml. of 0.2 M a-ketoglutarate; analyzed by the glutamic decarboxylase method. 
Incubation at 37° vmder nitrogen. 

formation, srith glutamic and oxalacetic acids as substrates, and the reverse 
reaction was measured bj' the appearance of glutamic acid, with aspartic 
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and a-ketoglutaric acids as substrates. In these studies di-aspartate was 
used in double the desired concentration of the natural isomer and the 
assumption made that the unnatural form docs not interfere with the 
reaction. The curves are virtually identical with those reported by 
Albaum and Cohen (18) for oat seedlings. The fact that the two curves 
do not approach one another more closely may indicate that one or more 
of the substrates is involved in other processes, the products from which 


o 

■ 

oodriedcell preparation 

•CELL FREE ENZYME 

ui 750 
Z 
a; 
o 

bL 
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ta 
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— • 1.36 MG. 
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Fig. 3. Influence ot pH on glutamate-aspartate transaminase activity. 10 mg. 
of dried cell preparation, 0.27 or 1.36 mg. of N of cell-free iransaminase, 2 ml. of 0.1 m 
phosphate buffer, pH 8.3, 0.5 ml. of 0.12 M glutamate, 0.3 ml. of 0.2 m oxalacetate; in- 
cubated 5 or 30 minutes under nitrogen at 37“. 


T.vdlc II 

Transaminase Aclivity of Cells and Cell-Free Enzyme 
Conditions as in Table III; incubation 5 minutes. 


Preparation 

Bacterial nitro- 
gen 

Aspartate 
formed i 

1 

Transamination 

1 

Oj-CN) 


ms. 

mtcTolifcrs 

per cent 


20 mg. dried cells 

Cell-free enzyme from 20 mg. i 

2.68 

234 

17.8 

1,047 

1.0 ml. 

1.36 

650 

49 


0.5 “ 

0.68 

555 

44 


0.2 “ 1 

0.27 

235 

19 

■U&iiiH 


do not appear in the reaction as written. By using shorter incubation 
periods, 5 to 10 minutes, the side reactions appear to be largely eliminated. 

The data in Tig. 3 indicate the effect of pH on the glutamic-aspartic 
transaminase enzyme of Streptococcus faccalis R. Both dried cells and 
cell-free transaminase preparations were used, and the rate of reaction 
found to be only slightly dependent on the pH within the range of 5.7 to 
9.5. The relatively sharp optimum in the alkaline range as reported for 
animal tissue (11), plant cells (18), and Escherichia coli (14) is not apparent 
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for the Slreplococcus faecalis preparations. The data for the latter re- 
semble those reported b 3 ' Cohen (12) and bj' Kritzmann (11) for purified 
transamination preparations. 


Table III 

Function of Pyridoxal Phosphate in Transamination icith Dried Preparations 
of Streptococcus faecalis R 


10 mg. of cell preparation, 2 ml. of 0 1 ii phosphate buffer, pH 8.3, 0.5 ml. of 0.12 
II glutamate, 0 3 ml. of 0.2 ji otalacetate; spithetic pyridotal phosphate or py- 
ridoxal as indicated; incubation at 37“ under nitrogen. 


Preparation 

Glatasate 

csed 

' Aspartate 
fo'ned 

Transanu 

nation* 

1 

[ Cr* 

5 min incubation 


ntcreUters 

nicreltUrs 

per ct^J 


Grown with pi ridoval 

95 

84 

7, 

110 

“ without pyndoxal 

25 

9 

1 

20 

-f 10 7 pyridoval phosphatef 

128 

94 

8 

135 

-b 50 “ 

107 

86 

7 

115 

Grown with pyridoxal 

117 

123 

10 

145 

“ without pyndoxal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-f 12 7 pyridoxal phosphate 

101 

137 

10 

140 

+ 10 “ “ 

67 

109 

7 

100 


30 min. incubation 


Grown with pi-ridoxal 

322 


25 

64 

“ without pyridoxal 

136 

i 

i 

11 i 

27 

-b 4 7 pyridoxal phosphate 

186 


15 ! 

38 

-b 20 " “ -b 1 mg. adenosine tri- 

phosphate 

223 

1 

17 

45 

Growm writhout pyridoxal 

0 


0 

0 

-b 15 7 pyndoxal phosphate 

131 


10 

26 

-b 1500 7 pyridoxal phosphatef 

287 

358 

24 

32 


* Average of glutamate and aspartate values. 

t Pi ridoval phosphate is ei^iressed in pyridoval equi\-alents as estimated by 
tyrosine decarbo vi lase assay (8). 

t20 mg. of cells 

The cell-free transaminase, for which data are shown in Table II, was 
prepared bj' autolysis, as indicated under “Methods.” For the particular 
preparation used in this case, 100 mg. of the dried cell preparation were 
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incubated in 5 ml. of 0.1 M phosphate buffer, pH 8.3, for 24 hours at 37® in 
the presence of toluene. After autolysis the suspension was centrifuged, 
to remove the bulk of the ddbris, and the supernatant cleared in a Beams 
ultracentrifuge. The resulting solution, which was almost clear, contained 
considerable transaminase activity. Aging the solution for 24 hours in 
the refrigerator caused more protein to precipitate. This was removed 
with the Beams ultracentrifuge to yield the water-clear supernatant, for 
which the data are given in Table II. The activity of this preparation 
on a protein basis {Qt (N) 10,500) compares favorably with the purified 
transaminase which Cohen (12) isolated from animal tissue. The bacterial 
transaminase, however, is far from pure. 

Function of Pyridoxal Phosphate in Transamination — ^Two methods of 
approach have been used to determine whether pyridoxal phosphate func- 
tions as the coenzyme of transamination. First, cells gro-wm in a pyridoxal- 
deficient me'dium containing an excess of alanine were tested for trans- 
aminase activity alone and with added pyridoxal phosphate. The trans- 
aminase activity of cells grown in the same medium -with added pyridoxal 
was used for comparison. Second, the cell-free transaminase enzyme was 
partially resolved to jdeld apoenz 3 Tne, and the ability of pyridoxal phos- 
nhate to restore activity determined. 

Cells harvested from a medium deficient in pyridoxal and dried prep- 
arations from them were almost devoid of transaminase activity for the 
glutamate-aspartate system (Table III). The addition of synthetic 
pyridoxal phosphate to these cell preparations stimulates the transamina- 
tion rate to a level comparable mth that obtained for cells harvested from 
the same medium with excess pyridoxal present during growth. The 
stimulations were consistent and reproducible. In addition, there was 
usually good agreement between the glutamic acid disappearance and the 
aspartic acid formation. The stimulation of the transamination reaction 
with pyridoxal in the absence of adenosine triphosphate is in contrast to 
the results obtained with the tyrosine decarboxylase preparations (6). 
This is verj’' probably due to the presence of appreciable quantities of 
adenosine triphosphate in those cells harvested from the neutral medium 
(see, for example, O’Kane and Umbreit (19)). 

Attempts to resolve the cell-free transaminase by the methods used to 
resolve the amino acid decarboxylases (7, 8) were partially successful. 
Simple dialysis was not effective in removing the coenzyme, but aging 
coupled with dialysis did accomplish some resolution, apparently through 
the destruction of the coenzyme rather than by dissociation. The data in 
Table IV show that a variety of treatments resulted in varying degrees of 
resolution, and that the activity could be restored with pyridoxal phosphate. 
Pyridoxal was also effective in some cases, especially in the presence of 
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adenosine triphosphate, as vras found to be the case with the tjTosine 
decarboxylase apoenzjTne obtained by resolution of the enzyme from 
cells gron-n nith p3TidoxaI (2, 8). 

Table IV 


Function of Pyridoxal Phosphate in Transamination vxith Cell-Free Transaminase 
Conditions as for Table III. 


Preparation 

1 Additions 

Glatsmste 

used 

AsparUte 

fonned 

StnneU- 

tion 

5 min. incubation 



nicrejilerx 


Per cent 

Autolysate held 21 da 5 -s 

None 

40 

45 


and centrifuged in Beams 

10 7 pyridoxal phosphate 

179 

189 

320 

ultracentrifuge 

21 “ 

151 

145 

1 

220 

Autolysate dialyzed and 

None 

97 

73 


held at 5° 11 days 

10 7 pyridoxal phosphate 

121 

136 j 

1 

50 

Same, held 13 days 

None 

94 




10 7 pyrido.xal phosphate 

166 


77 


25 " “ -1-1 mg. 

175 


So 


adenosine triphosphate 




Autolysate held 9 days, 5° 

None 

200 




12 7 pyridoxal phosphate 

240 


20 

Same, dialyzed 20 hrs. 

None 

45 




12 7 pyridoxal phosphate 

104 


110 

30 min. incubation 

Autolysate held 6 days. 

None 

2S9 


I 

then dialyzed and held 4 
days at 5® 

3 7 pyridoxal phosphate 

35S 


24 

Autolysate held 6 days 

None 

23S 




15 7 pyridoxal phosphate 

393 1 


63 

' 

50 " " -f 1 mg. 

2S9 


25 


adenosine triphosphate 
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SUMILABY 

Conditions for growing cells of Streptococcus faecalis R nith highlj* 
active transaminase enzjTnes have been devised and the enzjnnes have 
been obtmned in dried cell preparations and in a water-clear, cell-free 
condition. 
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Pyridoxal phosphate, previously shown to function as the coenzyrae of 
amino acid decarboxylases, has been shown to function as the coenzyme 
of the glutamate-aspartate transaminase. This has been accomplished 
by two methods: (1) by growing cells in a medium deficient in pyridoxal 
to yield transaminase apoenzyme and activating the enzyme with synthetic 
pyridoxal phosphate; (2) by resolving the cell-free enzyme from organisms 
groivn with pyridoxal and restoring the activity of this apoenzyme with 
pyridoxal phosphate. 

The function of the vitamin Bo group in protein metabolism is therefore 
at least partially explained by its action in amino acid decarboxylation 
and in transamination. 
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IDENTmCATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS BY DISTRIBLT?ION STUDIES 

III. THE USE OF BUFFERS IN COUNTER-CURRENT DISTRIBUTION* 

Bt LYMAN C. CRAIG, CALVIN GOLUMBIC, HAROLD jnCHTON, and 
ELWOOD TITUS 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York) 
CReceived for publication, August 17, 1945) 

In attempts to separate mixtures by “counter-current distribution” 
(1), or any other differential extraction procedure, it is obtious that a 
combination of immiscible solvents should be chosen which gives the great- 
est difference in the effective partition coefficients of the substances pres- 
ent in the mixture. This allows satisfactory separation to be made with 
the miaimum number of transfers or plates, and saves much time and 
labor. The literature (2), as well as our own preliminary- experience, is 
somewhat discouragmg on this point and would seem to indicate in general 
that the ratios of the simple partition coefficients of two closely related 
substances are approximately the same in different combinations of sol- 
vents, although Synge (3) noted differences with acetylated amino acids. 

However, a suggestion as to the most promising and versatile combina- 
tion of immiscible solvents for use in separating organic acids or bases in 
small scale work is to be found in the first paper of this series (4) where 
the experience is given with partition coefficients of atabrine and closely 
related substances in the combination of an organic phase vith a buffered 
aqueous phase. In this study such a partition coefficient was found to be 
a characteristic physical constant definitely useful in identification. 

In the case of bases, the resultant equilibria involved in the measured 
partition coefficient may be represented schematically as follows, asso- 
ciation being excluded:' 

BX BOH 

II II 

B+X- -f H,0 BOH -f H^- -f X- 

It has been shown previously (1) that the mathematical basis of counter- 
current distribution depends upon the percentage of the constituent which 

• The work described in this psper was done under a contract, recommended by 
the Committee on Medical Research, between the 0£5ce of Scientific Research and 
Development and The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

'An excellent treatment of acid-base equilibrium in simple two phase systems 
has been given by Murray (5) who suggested partition with adjustment of pH as a 
particularly good method for the separation of acids. King (6) has also made good 
use of the principle. 
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is transferred at each stage or plate, and since the procedure depends upon 
equilibration and progressive transfer from tube to tube, tliis percentage 
would be the total found in the phase moved. Thus the effective partition 
coefficient may include ionized and non-ionized forms, monomers, dimers, 
etc., where these forms arc all in rcvensible equilibrium. 

Accordingl}’-, from the cciuilibria represented for bases, it is obvious 
that the effective 2 >artition coefficient is the resultant of at least two separate 
partition coefficients and the hydrolysis equilibria in the aqueous phase of 
the salt as well, with still other complications entering if HX, Avhere X 
is the anion of the buffer, is appreciably soluble in the organic phase. If 
the simplest case is assumed in which the partition coefficient of the salt 
BX is vanishingly small, then the effective partition coefficient is the 
resultant of only two equilibria and this would usually be the most desirable 
system for practical use. In any case, it is apparent that an effective 
partition coefficient in the region of 1 for almost any base can be experi- 
mentally reached by the use of the proper buffer even though the free 
base has a very large organic phasc-aciueous phase partition coefficient. 

The type of equilibria represented would naturally be much less compli- 
cated in very dilute solution, and it is to be expected that the measured 
partition coefficient would not show as much shift with changes in the 
amount of total base in the two layers. However, if the method of counter- 
current distribution is to be used for the separation of mixtures, it is of 
considerable interest to know the upper limit of the amount of base which 
can be added to a fixed volume of the two phases before unpredictable 
events occur. Such information would permit the largest amount of 
base to be fractionated with the minimum volume of the two phases 
chosen. 

This point was studied first with phosphate buffer, since this buffer 
appeared to be found in appreciable amounts in the organic phase only 
^vith those solvents which contained a considerable amount of water, such 
as the lower alcohols. Though it seemed desirable from a number of 
standpoints to study the most concentrated buffer which would not crystal- 
lize in the counter-current distribution machine at about 26°, a preliminary 
study of the effect of dilution of buffer was made. A typical result is 
recorded in Fig. 1, Avhich shows the effect of dilution of the buffer on the 
partition coefficient of the antimalarial drug, plasmochin (isopropyl ether- 
phosphate buffer, pH 5.00, at 2 moles). A total of approximately 5 mg. 
of base was distributed between 10 cc. of each phase at 26°. The amount 
in each layer was determined spectroscopically by means of the Beckman 
quartz spectrophotometer. 

A buffer approximately 2 m with respect to total phosphate ion was 
found to be a practical choice and could be prevented from crystallizing 
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over the entire buffer range by the appropriate combination of sodium 
and potassium ion. A high salt concentration should tend to give a larger 
partition coefficient of un-ionized base and thus perhaps a more delicate 
and specific over-all balance. Buffers were accordingly prepared so that 



Pro. 1. Shift of partition coeEBcient rritb dilution of buffer 



Fio. 2. Shift of pH rvith change of per cent H.POr in the buffer 

any desired pH within the range could be obtained by simple combination 
without appreciable change of total phosphate concentration. The change 
of pH with H;POt~ ion as measured with the glass electrode against 0.1 m 
phthalate is shown in Fig. 2. 
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A major point of interest in the use of such a concentrated buffer system 
is precise information in regard to the amount of a given base which can 
be distributed in a given volume of each phase with predictable result. 
The shift of partition coefheient mtli total amount of base was therefore 
studied with a number of bases of the plasmochin type. Fig. 3 shows the 
shift of partition coefficient with different weights of base for the drug 
plasmochin when isopropyl ether and buffer (phosphate, pH 5.00) are the 
two phases. The volume of each phase was 10 cc. The two phases were 
shaken at room temperature (20°) and the amount in each phase deter- 
mined spectroscopically. No attempt was made to obtain the highest 
accuracy, such as the use of a constant temperature bath, etc., would 
afford. 

As can be seen from the data, the partition coefficient shifts greatly 
for amounts of base greater than 1 mg. per cc. of each phase. Moreover, 
at the higher concentrations of the base it was found much more difficult 
to check consecutive partition coefficient determinations, perhaps ovdng 
to small changes in temperature or of other conditions. Closely related 
bases of the same series were found to behave similarly and it was con- 
cluded from this preliminary experience that a range below approximately 
1 mg. of base per cc. of each phase represented a more stable range in 
which to work than when more of the base was present. The highest 
concentration in Fig. 3 probably represents a case in which the buffer 
capacity has been exceeded, since the pH of the lower phase was found to 
be 5.36. 

The cause of the shift of the partition coefficient with concentration 
except in the highest concentration was found not to be due to appreciable 
change in pH of the buffer upon addition of the base. It would seem 
probable that the shift is due to the tendency of the base to be associated 
in one or both of the phases, perhaps through hydrogen bonding. Such 
association could greatly shift the partition coefficient, as indeed was 
found here. This point of theoretical interest ivill be studied much more 
in detail as the opportunity presents itself. 

A large shift in partition coefficient with variable amount of base would 
be expected to give a regularly skeAved curve in the counter-current dis- 
tribution apparatus instead of the symmetrical curve of error ordinarily 
expected with a pure substance (1). Fig. 4, Curve 1, shows this effect for 
plasmochin Avhen a total of 80 mg. of the base is distributed, and Curve 2 
Avhen 10 mg. are distributed. The calculated theoretical curves are also 
given. 

In actual practice vith an unknoAvn preparation it is easy to determine 
whether or not such deviation from the theoretical is due to impurity by 
simply determining the partition coefficient on either side of the maximum 
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at the most sensitive portion of the cun'e where any divergence is likely 
to be most noticeable. In Curve 1, Fig. 4, this would be in the region of 
about Tubes 7 and 21. If the partition coefficients of the two prove to 
be the same, the demtion ma 3 ’ be regarded as due to some other cause 
than inhomogeneity. 



Fig. 3. Shift of partition coeEBcient with change of concentration (10 cc. of each 
phase). 

Another point of considerable interest in the use of buffers is the degree 
to which the partition coefficient is shifted -with change of pH, other 
factors remaining constant. The effect to be e.x'pected is shown ven* 
well ivith a stud 3 ' made on the free base of atabrine and of plasmochin. 
Fig. 5, in phosphate and citrate buffers. 

From these curves it can be calculated that a shift of 0.02 pH unit will 
cause a shift of the partition coefficient from 1 to approximateh' 1.1, a 
change which would be plainl 3 ' re^tered when the cuiwe was determined 
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for a twenty-four plate distribution, ^yiicn the distribution constant K is 

I, the maximum would occur at 12 and for a K of 1.1 it would occur at 

II. 4. The twenty -four plate distribution is arbitrarily mentioned because 
the machines in current use in this Jaboratoiy contain twenty-five tubes 
instead of the twenty of the original model (1). 

From these data and the data given in the first publication of this series 
(4) it is strikingly apparent that the partition coefficient of this type of 
system is a highly specific thing for the base concerned, in that even bases 


10 80 
mg. mg. 
run run 



TTo. of tube I 

Fig. 4. Distribution curves for plasinocliin. O, 80 mg. run; A, 10 mg. run; •, 
calculated values. 

very closely related show considerable difference in their partition coeffi- 
cients. When arbitrarily adjusted so that the constant is near 1 , it obvious- 
ly represents for the simplest case a delicate balance between the percentage 
of the un-ionized base found in the organic layer, a very large figure, 
relatively, and the per cent of ionized base to.be found in the aqueous 
phase, a correspondingl 3 ' small figure. The un-ionized base in the aqueous 
phase is in turn in equilibrium with a lelatively large reservoir of base in 
the ionized form. The former balance is apparently shifted considerably 
for small differences in structure, while the latter figure could be shifted 
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considerably for small differences in basic strength. It is well known that 
small changes of structure in the A’icinity of a basic nitrogen produce 
measurable shifts in the dissociation constant. It is also known that for 
slightly soluble substances a small change in structure frequently doubles 
or decreases by half or more that slight solubilitj’. Thus, since in the 
partition coefficient ratios of large numbers over small, or the reverse, 
are involved, it is not surprising that the balance is a comparatively 
sensitive one. 



Fig. S. Shift of partition coefficient with change of pH. O, afabrine in benzene- 
phosphate system; D, plasmochin in isopropyl ether-phosphate system; A, plas- 
inochin in isopropyl ether-citrate system. 

It was shown pre\'iously (1) that the rate of migration of the band of a 
homogeneous substance, that is the posirion of its maximum, can be 
calculated from Equation 1 at any time during operation, after a certain 
number of plates, n, have been applied.^ 

*In Equation 4 (1), giving the minimum number of plates required, a parenthesis 
has been misplaced. The equation should be 

(. - - 0.«,I 
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The rate of migialion is therefore directly proportional to K/{K + 1), the 
percentage which migrates forward during each step. Since the percentage 
M’hich migrates forward is a ratio, with the integer 1 always added in the 
denominator, it follows that the maximum will be shifted most on the 
plotted curve for changes in K when the latter is nearest 1 . Therefore it 
would appear desirable to adjust the system during empirical investigation 
so that the partition coefficient is as near 1 as possible in order that the 
smallest differences ivill have the largest apparent deviation from the 
theoretical on the plotted curve. From the equation describing the manner 
in which the band spreads out as it im’grates, Equation 2 (1), it can also 
be derived that the band spreads most rapidly for the case when K is 
equal to 1. 



Our experience thus far ivith buffers has plainly shovoi that for a great 
many mixtures the partition coefficients of th'e components are so widely 
removed from each other that it is not at all necessary to use a high number 
of plates' or transfers to effect practically quantitative separation. When 
such is the case, the distribution machine is not essential, since the same 
thing may be accomplished with separatory funnels in a much shorter 
time and in a more flexible manner. Fractionation by the use of separately 
funnels is an old familiar procedure with many variations. Perhaps the 
most efficient system of separating a two component mixture is that of 
multiple fractional distribution in separatory funnels, which was devised 
some time ago by Hunter and Nash (7). 

However, when working with an unknown mixture by their method 
one lacks the precise information which would contribute to the best use 
of such a system, and, further, more than two components are present in 
the mixtuie more often than not. For emphical work many helpful 
suggestions can be derived from the view-point of counter-current dis- 
tribution. 

If Table I (1) showing the distribution to be expected is examined, when 
the effective partition coefficient is 1 it can be seen that for this one case 
the curve is always sjunmetrical, even for the first few transfers, and that 
in an eight plate distribution Tubes 0 and 8 vill each contain only 0.4 per 
cent of the starting material. An eight plate distribution would therefore 
appear to be one which could be achieved in separatory funnels without 
too much trouble and would require a total of thirty-six separate shakings 
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and transfers, not counting those which are required to transfer the material 
to a single phase so that the total amount present in each tube can be 
quantitatively estimated. Such a complete operation has been found to 
require approximately 2 hours in this laboratoiy. Since an eight plate 
distribution has been found to be one which represents a compromise 
between the time and labor required, on the one hand, and a distribution 
sufficiently large, on the other, so that results can be interpreted by means 
of cun^es, it has been taken as a standard unit of procedure in this labora- 
tory for preliminary empirical investigations. 



Fig. 6. Distribution curve for 6-metboxj'-8-aminoquinol3ne. O, experimental^' 
found curve; □, calculated curve, K = 1,0; A, calculated curve, K - 0.9. 

A theoretical eight plate distribution of a homogeneous substance, K = 
1, would be that represented in Curve 1, Fig. 6; Curve 2 was obtained 
e.\perimentally during an investigation with C-methoxy-S-aminoquinoIine 
in the system isopropyl ether-citrate buffer. The theoretical values for a 
distribution when the K is 0.9 are also given in Curve 3. As can be seen, 
the experimentally found values fall rather constantly between the two 
theoretical values. The details of the e.\perimenfal procedure were as 
follows: 

Nine separatory funnels, numbered Tubes 0 to 8, were arranged in a 
row and 10 cc. of the upper laj'er, previously saturated with the lower, 
were placed in each of the funnels. 10 cc. of the lower phase containing 
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the entire amount of the substance to lie distributed were then added to 
Tube 0. After the tube was shaken and allowed to settle, the Imver layer 
of Tube 0 Avas transferred to Tube 1 and 10 cc. of frc.*^!! lower layer were 
added to Tube 0. Both tubes were then shaken and the lower layer of 
Tube 1 transfeired to Tube 2, while that of Tube 0 Avas transferred to 
Tube 1. Fresh loAA’er layer Avas then added to Tube 0 and the process 
repeated until Tube 8 contained both layers, Avhile Tube 0 contained only 
upper layer. The distribution Avas then complete and all that remained 
AA’as to determine the total amount present in each separatory funnel, both 
upper and loAver la 3 'eis, so that it could be plotted as in Fig. 6. 

This latter can be accomplished for bases bj' adding alkali to throAV all 
of the substance into the upper layer, folloAvcd by estimation of the amount 
present by spectroscopic methods, bj*' direct titi-ation, or CA-en by evapora- 
ting to dryness and Aveighing the residue. Numei’ous variations of this 
general procedure are obviously possible but the procedure given yields 
data at once comparable to those obtained Avith the distribution machine 
in Avliich many more transfers are applied. 

It AA’ill usuallj'' be found, after the data are plotted, that the balance 
Avill not be e.\act and that the effective partition coefficient Avill diA'erge 
somcAA'hat from 1. A theoretical curve maj' be constnicted, notAvith- 
standing, by calculating the K from the position of the maximum and 
referring to a series of tables such as that given Avhen K = 1 (1). A series 
of such tables has been constructed for reference Avork in fitting cun'es 
of the values of K AA-hen cqu.al to 0.9, 0.S, 0.7 •• • 0.1 , and have been found 
veiy useful in this laboratoiy. 

Soon after experience Avith this procedui'c in scpai'ating mixtures and a 
certain amount of practice in interpreting the cun’cs so derived have been 
obtained, the significance of the partition coefficient of 1 Avill become 
someAvhat more appai-cnt. The method gives opportunity to select a 
single component at Avill ly arbitraiy adjustment of the S3'stem .so that 
the maximum of this dc.sired component Avill oeeur .at the central tube. 
No. 4, Avhercas the unde.sired constituent Avill he throAvn off inxthe end 
tubes in by far the largest majorit 3 ’^ of cases. Several such distributions 
run consecutive^'’ in different systems in their combined effect result in a 
method of considerable separating poAA'er for the purification of a substance 
or the resolution of a mixture. 

Usualb’^ a method of an.al 3 "sis for determining the amount of substance 
present in each tube is not all inclusive and ma 3 ’’ not detect certain of the 
constituents. This is particularly true for spectroscopic methods in Avhich 
certain constituents of unknoAvn character may be transparent to the 
AvaA’^e-length of light chosen. In this case consecutiA'e distributions are 
particularly important, even though the curve so determined appears 
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that of a single substance. However, the probabiIit 3 ' of ha-ving a second 
band transparent to the method of anab’sis used, and also having a parti- 
tion of exactlj' 1, is not very great. Consequentlj' it maj- be detected in 
an apparentlj'' homogeneous curve bj' obtaining the weight of the sub- 
stance present in Tubes 2 and 6 (or Tubes 1 and 7) to learn whether their 
extinction coefficients are the same. If they are not identical, a trans- 
parent band of foreign material would be suspected. 

Determination of the partition coefficients of the material present in 
each of the tubes after distribution will also be found essential in the 
interpretation of results. Such coefficients should be determined on equal 
weights per unit volume of the two phases for each of the tubes so that an 
error will not be made owing to shift of partition coefficient with concen- 
tration or possible deviation from Beer’s law when spectroscopic methods 
are emploj'ed. 

Earl}' in our studj' the possibilitj'' was considered of reacliing the desired 
effective partition coefficient, that is, one gi\ing SO per cent of the total 
in each phase, by proportional adjustment of the volume of each phase, 
instead of changing the buffer. Such a practice was found to lead to 
cun'es difficult to interpret rthen mixtures rrere concemeci. A pure 
substance with a coefficient of 2 will naturally gi\ e 50 per cent of the total 
in each phase if twice the volume of the lower phase is taken. This, 
how ever, does not nccessarilj’ follow for mixtures. One of the components 
might have a rather large coefficient and the second component might has e 
a correspondingly small one, but the two exist in proportion so that the 
determined coefficient of. the mixture could be 2. In such a case, adjust- 
ment of the volume of the lower pha':e to twice that of the upper would 
not give 50 per cent of the mixture in each phase as desired, but instead a 
value of the effective partition coefficient changed inappreciabh' from that 
of the determined value of 2 for exactlj’’ equal volumes. Xaturall^' this 
is an exaggerated example without practical significance, but the same 
tj’pe of effect is present in diminished degree with ordinarx' mixtures which 
may be encountered. 


SiraiM XKY 

The advantages inherent in the use of buffers for the studj- of organic 
bases bj' the “counter-current distribution” technique ha\e been investi- 
gated. .Although ccitain limit.atioas have been encountered, it is apparent 
that buffered systems offer a liigh degree of siiecifieilx’ when the proper 
working range is cho-sm. 

nceatise of this specificil.v, a considerable degi-ee of fractionation can 
Usuallj" be accomplished with rclathelj’ few traasfers, and therefore the 
distriliution may lie cariied out eonxenicntl.v in oitlinarj' =eparatoiy 
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funnels. A simplified procedure is given for nine separatory funnels in 
which the fractionation or distribution may be followed by the use of 
calculated theoretical curves. 
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AN AMINE FORIMED BY BACTERIA DURING SULFONAMIDE 
BACTERIOSTASIS* 

By MAEJORIE R. STETTEU and CHARLES L. FOX, Je. 

{From the Depariments of Biochemistry and Bacteriology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, Yew York) 

(Received for publication, August 17, 1945) 

When Escherichia coli was grown in a synthetic medium containing 
salts, amino acids, and glucose in the presence of bacteriostatic concentra- 
tions of sulfonamides, an increase in total diazotizable amine was noted 
(1). This has now been found to be due to the production of a new hetero- 
cyclic amine, the nature of which may' ultimately throw light on the 
mechanism of sulfonamide bacteriostasis. 

The formation of the amine is not limited to one kind of bacterium nor 
to any specific sulfonamide drug. It was noted with a number of different 
organisms (Table I). Each of the drugs tried, sulfanilamide, sulfadiazine, 
sulfapyridine, and sulfathiazole, was found to be effective, but the 
actual amount formed varied with the concentration and nature of the 
drug. From the figures in Table II it is seen that the amotmt of new amine 
formed was not proportional to the amount of drug usfed, but the quantity 
formed was always of the same order of magnitude when bacteriostatic 
concentrations of different drugs were used. Since the ratio of amine 
formed to drug used was greatest with sulfadiazine, this drug was selected 
for preparation of the material for isolation. 

p-Aminobenzoic acid, in concentrations sufficient to block the action 
of the sulfonamides, prevented the formation of the amine. None of the 
amine was formed in the absence of sulfonamides or when atabrine, plas- 
mochin, or penicillin was used in concentrations sufficient to inhibit the 
growth of the bacteria. 

The cultures used for chemical studies and for isolation were chiefly 
those of Escherichia coli uith 0.5 mg. per cent of sulfadiazine as the bacterio- 
static agent. The newly formed amine, in contrast to sulfonamides, was 
not acetylated in neutral aqueous solution by acetic anhydride. It could 
thus be distinguished conveniently and quantitatively' from the sulfonamide 
in solutions containing both of the amines. Quantitative measurements 
of diazotizable a min e by the Brattnn-Marshall method for sulfonamide 
analysis (2) showed that the total amount after incubation was equal to 

* This work was done under the terms of a contract, recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and Columbia University; 
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the sum of the amount of drug initially present and the amount of diazotiz- 
able amine remaim'ng after acetylation (Table III). Thus none of the 
sulfonamide disappeared during the incubation in which the new amine 
Avas formed. 

The amine has been isolated in a pure state from bacterial culture 
medium. "When precautions were taken to avoid oxidizing conditions, 


Table I 

Effect of Variation of Bacteria 

The production of the new amino was compared when various bacteria were used 
with sulfadiazine as the bacteriostatic agent. 


Bacteria 

ConcentrntioQ of 
sulfadiazine 

Apparent yield of dtazo- 
ti^able amine* 


mt> ptr cent 

me. per cent 


0.07 

0.80 

Proteus vulgaris j 

4.95 

0.56 

Shigella dyscnteriac (Shiga) 

0.67 

0.28 

Salmonella paratyphi B 

0.67 

O.Il 

Escherichia coli 

4.95 

1.00 

Eberthella typhosa 

4.95 

1.02 

Vibrio comma 

4.95 

0.26 

Shigella sound 

4.95 

0.56 

Hemophilus influenzae.- 

1.25 

1.54 


4.95 

1.60 

“ pertussis 

4.95 

0.22 

Shigella paradysenlcriac 

4.95 

0.23 

Acrobacler acrogcncs 

4.95 

0.52 


* Measured by diazotization after acetylation of the amino group of the drug. 
The quantity of diazotizablc amine was measured in all cases by the Bratton- 
Marshall method of sulfonamide determination (2) and the color read on a Coleman 
universal spectrophotometer at X WO m^i. For convenience in calculation and 
comparison it was assumed that the molecular weight of the unknown amine was the 
same as that of sulfadiazine and that the compounds gave mole for mole the same 
amount of color on being diazotized and coupled. 


a total of about 2 gm. of a picrate of the amine Avas obtained from about 
200 liters of culture. By essentially the same isolation procedure, starting 
AA'ith a culture in Avhich sulfapyridine replaced sulfadiazine as the bac- 
teriostatic agent, the identical picrate aa'os obtained. The nature of the 
amine does not depend upon the substituent on the amide group of the 
sulfonamide. 

The picrate gives analytical values for the formula C^HdNiO-CcHaNsOT- 
2 H 2 O. From it a number of other derivatives have been prepared, none of 
AA'hich is as stable as the picrate. Analyses of the free amine AAith and 
Avithout AA'ater of crj^stallization arc in good agreement Avith the empirical 
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Table II 

Effect of Vanation of liaclerioslalic Agent 


The production of the new amine was compared when various concentrations of 
different sulfonamides served as the bacteriostatic agent 


Drog 

i Coscectntion of 

drug 


Per cent increase 

Sulfanilamide 

ng ftr uni 

35.0 

nf. ce~X 1 

0.7S 

2.2 


4.77 

0.27 

5.7 

Sulfapyridine 

4. 93 

0.54 

11 


4.62 

0.77 

17 


2.49 

0.49 

20 


0.97 

0.40 

41 

Sulfathiazole 

4.9 

1.05 

21 


4.0 

1.13 

2S 


3-1 

1.13 

36 


2.4 

0.99 

41 


2.0 

0.74 

37 


1. 5 

O.Sl 



1.0 

0.57 

57 


0.55 

0.56 

102 

Sulfadiazine 

0.92 

1.27 

133 


0.57 

1.27 

223 


0 45 

1.14 

253 


• Measured by diazotization after acetjlation of the amino groups of the drug. 
See the foot-note to Table I. 


Table III 

Concentration of N on-Aeetylated Amine 

The increase in the concentration of total diarotizablesubstances after incubation 
has been compared mth the concentration of the non-acet\Iated component. In 
this experiment all samples were diluted in the same vax for analxsis and the color- 
imeter readings were conx-erted to concentrations on the basis of a calibration curie 


Drug 

Concentration 
of drug 

(c) 

iTolal conceatra 
tion of diazotir 
able amice aftc 
ircubslioa 

(fc) ! 

1 _ 

1 increase m di 
aaoltsabie ' 
a-aineda-ing , 
incubation 

1 c) 

I 

1 CeacenL’utioa 
of ron actt>l 
j ated diaro- 
1 timble amice 


rrg per coft 

nj f-rr cert 1 

r’g tercer' 

rg fer cent* 

Sulfadiazine 

0 92 

2 20 1 

1.2S ^ 

1 27 


0 45 

1 61 

1 16 

1 14 


0 52 

1 25 

0 73 

0.69 

Sulfap} ndine 

4 93 

5 49 

0 51 

0.54 


2 49 

2 97 

0.4S 

0.49 


See the foot-note to Table I. 
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formulae C4HoN40-H20 and C4H0N4O. Samples of a chloroplatinate, 
(C4H6N40)2'H2PtClc‘HCl, a sulfate, C 4 HoN 40 'H 2 S 04 , and a monohydro- 
chloride, C4 HdN 40-HC1, have also been prepared. The amine probably 
also forms a dihydrochloride which has not been obtained free of the 


N = CH 


0 =C HC~NHi 
I I 

N = C-NHz 

2-/iyc/ro;ty- 4, 5 -c/iam/no- 
■’ nyrimidline 


?y 


I 


N - C =0 

II I 

HC HC-NH2 

I I 

N = C-NHz 

6 -/iyc/roxy-^, 5-o/iamino- 
■'pyrimidine 

n 


/\\ 

HO-C C-NH^ 


II 

H-C 




C-NHz 


0 =C C-NHz 

I I 

HzC C~NHz 


Z-hy(!roxy~^,6-Jiaminopyrazine 
y / Uj 


HO-C C-NHz 


H< C=NH 

\.,y 

N , 

etc. 


H 



H 

■N 


\ 


'N 

H 


C =0 


nr 


Y 


monohydrochloride. Although it is not acetylated in aqueous solution, 
the amine can be acetylated by acetic anhydride in glacial acetic acid. 

The coupling ability of the diazotized solution diminishes on standing, 
on being heated, or when more concentrated nitrite or acid is used. The 
disappearance of the diazonium compound was not accompanied by 
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liberation of nitrogen. The product of prolonged action of nitrite was 
isolated; the empirical formula of C4HjN’sO-HjO suggested that cyclization 
to a triazole (RO occurred. The related assmnption that oim com- 
pound is an orthodiamine was supported by the ease with which the amine 
undergoes oxidative deamination and by the formation of a compoimd, 
CsBhNiOi (V), on fusion with urea, a reaction that has been used to differ- 
entiate ortho- from other diamines in the p 3 Timidine series (3, 4). An 
attempt to prepare a derivative with phenanthraqm'none was unsuc- 
cessful. 

An indication that the oxygen is phenolic was obtained by observing 
that the amine could be coupled with diazobenzenesulfonic acid to give 
an orange-yellow’ color in alkaline solution. 

2 of the 4 nitrogen atoms in the compound appear to form part of a 
ring structure. From its empirical formula and many of its chemical 
properties the compound was at first suspected to be a monohydroxy- 
diaminopj’rimidine. Of the various h 3 ’droxydiaminop}’rimidines (5) onh* 
I and II, which contain ortho amino groups, come into consideration., 
2-H}’droxj’-4,5-diaminopj’rimidine (I) which resembles our product in 
several respects (6, 7), was found to differ from it in that it decomposes at 
about 205° instead of melting at 170°, does not give the characteristic red 
color on diazotization and coupling, and shows an entirely different ab- 
sorption cutv’e in the ultra^’iolet (Fig. 1). Johns (7) described the forma- 
tion of isobarbituric acid from 2-hydroxj'-4,5-diaminopyrimidine when 
it was heated at 140-150° in a bomb tube with 20 per cent H-SOi, whereas 
our bacterial product gave glycine under similar conditions. The urea 
fusion product, 2,8-dih3’droxj’purine, prepared from 2-h3’dro.\-3’-4,5- 
diaminop 3 ’rimidine gave a positive murexide test but an entirel 3 ’ different 
ultrawolet absorption cuiwe from that of the corresponding derivative of 
our amine. 

6,8-Dih3’drox3’purine, the product obtained b3' fusion of 6-h3'drox3’- 
4,5-diaminop3'Timidine (II) with urea, cr3'stallize3 in long, narrow, shin3’ 
leaves and does not give a positive murexide test (8), whereas our product 
precipitates as a powder and gives a positive mure.xide test, carried out 
according to Fischer. A sample of 6-h3’drox3’-4,5-diaminop3’rimidine 
itself, which has recently been S3mthesized ( 9 ), was found to give no color 
on being diazotized and coupled and to have a very different melting point 
from that of our amine.' 

B 3 ’ vigorous h 3 'drol 3 'sis with concentrated HCl in a bomb tube at 150° 
the ring of our amine was split and good 3 ields of NHj and gh'cine re- 
covered. This fact we believe to contraindicate meta- and orthodiazine 
formulation, and to suggest that the ring structure is that of a paradiazine, 

'We wish to thank Dr. It. O. lloblin, Jr., for this sample. 
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a P 3 'razinc. We believe the most probable constitution to be the unlcnoAm 
2-hydroxy-5,G-diaminopyrazine (III). Tliis compound can readily be 
pictured as giving glycine and NHa in good yields on acid hydrolysis and 
its properties rvould resemble thase of the isolated amine. 




Fig. 1. Ultraviolet absorption spectra. The ordinate scale represents readings 
in log 7(i// (1 cm.) ; the abscissa, wave-length in ma. Left-hand section, from isolated 
amine, 1.17 mg. per cent, at pH 7 (Curve 1), at pH 11 (Curve 2), at pH 3 (Curve3); 
2-hydroxy-4,5-diaminopyrimidinc,1.40ing. per cent in dilute acid (Curve 4). Right- 
hand section, from isolated amine, 1.27 mg. per cent of triazole (Curve 1), 2.28 mg. 
per cent of imidazolo'ne, pH 11 (Curve 2), 1.93 mg. per cent of 2,8-dih3’droxypurine, 
pH 11 (Curve 3). 

A number of as j’^et unsuccessful attempts bat'e been made to sjmthesize 
this compound or its urea fusion product. The only approach which has 
yielded anj-- encouraging results has been the condensation of cyanogen 
vdth glycinamide, analogous to the formation of diaminobenzpj'’razine 
from o-phenjdenediamine (10). Treatment of glycinamide in a water- 
alcohol solution tvith cyanogen gave among other products minute amounts 
of a product which behaved like our isolated amine t\ath regard to the 
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diazo test and the difficultj' of acetylation. Unfortunatel3' it has not yet 
been found possible to isolate this product in a pure state. 

The biological role of the product is as 3'et obscure. In tests carried out 
so far the compound fails to e.\hibit striking effects on bacterial growth. 
It is not removed from the medium by normallj' growing Escherichia coli. 

Rings of the paradiazine tj^pe are not unknown in nature, and in some 
instances occur in substances of striking biological activitj". Thej’ are 
foimd in such condensed ring systems as alloxazine and in the pterins, 
which ma}' be related to “folic acid”^ (11). Dutcher and Wintersteiner 
(12) have recentlj' showm that aspeigiUic acid is probablj* a substituted 
pjTazine. 

The isolation of what is probablj' 2-hj'droxy-5,6-diamiaopj'razine from 
culture media in which the normal proliferation of bacteria has been pre- 
vented bj' addition of sulfonamides suggests a hitherto unsuspected tj-pe 
of action of this group of bacteriostatic agents. As the product does not 
arise directlj’ from the sulfonamide used, it must be pictured as haying- 
been produced bj' action of the bacteria on other constituents of the 
medium. It maj* be either a normal intermediate in some metabolic 
reaction which is blocked bj’ the drug or an abnormal product formed by 
the bacteria under the influence of the drug. ' 

EXPERIMENT.AL 

Production of IheAmine ^ — ^The basal medium used was a modified Long’s 
medium containing in each titer 5.0 gm. of MH4 citrate, 3.0 gm. of KHjPOi, 3 
gm. of Na-COj, 2 gm. of JCaCl, 0.2 gm. of MgSO<, 0.05 gm. of ferric am- 
monium citrate, 0.005 gm. of nicotinic acid, 2 gm. of glucose, and 10 cc. 
of a 5 per cent solution of a hj'drolj'sate of either gelatin or casein. The 
effects of various concentrations of different sulfonamides are given in 
Table II. 

Using Escherichia coli, we observed that the jdeld was increased by 
expanding the surface area e.xposed to the air, but was greatlj* decreased 
when air was slowlj' bubbled through the growing culture. Substitution 
of eqtiivalent amounts of pjTuvate, lactate, or succinate for the glucose 

’ We wish to thank Dr. W. H. Sebrell of the National Institute of Health for his 
assay of our compound for “folic acid” activity. He reported : “The results of the 
'folic acid’ assay of your compound are as follows: Eat assay, no activity at 250 y 
per rat per day (5 y of 'folic acid’ would give a positive teat). S. laclU R, tested in 
concentrations up to 5C0 y per tube. Less activity than 2.5 X 10~* y of ‘folic acid.’ 
i. casei, tested in concentration up to 210 y per tube. Less activity than 3 X y 
of 'folic acid.’ In view of these results, I think we can say that the compound has 
no 'folic acid’ activity.” 

’The authors wish to thank Mr. Saul Frances for assisting with some of the 
bacteriological work. 
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of the medium resulted in increments of 27, 5, and 7 per cent respectively 
as compared with about 200 per cent when glucose was used. 

Inocula of 1 to 3 million Escherichia colt per cc. of medium were found to 
produce satisfactory amounts of the amine. A 10-fold increase of inoculum 
resulted in no increased amine formation, while reduction of the inoculum 
to one-tenth greatly decreased the yield. 18 hours were found to be the 
optimum time of incubation. 

In addition to Escherichia coli a number of other bacteria which could 
be gro^vn in our media were tested, and the production of diazotizable 
amine in the presence of sulfonamide noted. The medium used in these 
experiments consisted of the usual basal medium containing casein hydrol- 
ysate and glucose, to each liter of which were added 50 mg. of cysteine 
hydrochloride and 0.2 mg. of thiamine hydrochloride. Each solution was 
inoculated Avith 1 million bacteria per cc. and incubated for 18 hours at 
37°. The bacteria Avere then removed and the quantity of diazotizable 
amine Avas measured before and after incubation and after acetylation of 
the incubated solution. The results are given in Table I. 

Strains of sulfonamide-fast Staphjhcoccus aureus (F? and Fn Landy) 
(13) Avere groAvn in our medium AA'ith added thiamine and cysteine Avith 
no drug present. The amine AA'hich accumulated, thought by Landy fo 
be p-aminobenzoic acid, although diazotizable, Avas unlike our amine in 
being readily acetylatcd. It was noted that the specific soil bacillus used 
by Mirick to oxidize p-aminobenzoic acid (14) destroyed the amine formed 
by F? and Fn but did not destroy our amine.'* 

The large scale cultures from Avhich the amine Avas isolated Avere gro™ 
in 4 liter Pyrex glass bottles. 2 liters of culture medium containing 0.5 
mg. per cent of sulfadiazine, but no glucose, Avere placed in each bottle 
and the solution adjusted so that after autoclaA'ing the pH AAms betAA'een 7.0 
and 7.6. 2 gm. of glucose per liter AA’ere added and the medium inoculated 
Avith 1 cc. of a 24 hour culture of Escherichia coli per liter, the resulting 
initial bacterial concentration being about 1 million bacteria per cc. The 
bottles Avere laid on their sides to increase the surface area and were in- 
cubated for 18 hours at 37°. 

Properties of Dilute Solutions of the Amine from Bacterial Cultures— 
After removal of the bacteria from the incubated solution by means of a 
Berkefeld filter or a Sharpies centrifuge, the properties of the amine in the 
resulting solution, containing about 1 mg. per cent of the amine, Avere 
studied. In this crude mixture the amine Avas relatively stable in boiling 
acidic, alkaline, or neutral solution. The amine Avas diazotizable and its 

< We wish to thank Dr. M. Landy for providing the subcultures of liis sulfonamide- 
resistant Staphylococcus aureus and Dr. G. S. Mirick for subcultures of his soil bacil- 
lus which were used in these experiments. 
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diazo derivative, vhen coupled -Rith N-(l-naplitIiyl)ethyIenediainiae 
dihydrochloride, gave a colored compound vrhich had nearly the same 
absorption maximum in the ^nsible region as the correqjonding products 
obtained from any of the sulfonamides. In contrast to the sulfonamides, 
the amine was not acetjdated by 2 per cent acetic anhj'dride in neutral 
aqueous solutions. This propertj' proved verj' useful as a means of quanti- 
tativelj' measuring the compoimd in the presence of the drug and of fol- 
lowing its separation from the drug. In practice these determinations were 
made by the Bratton-Marshall method (2) before and after half an hour’s 
treatment with 2 per pent acetic anhj'dride at room temperature, as de- 
scribed by Rosenthal (15). The diazotizable amino group of each of the 
siJfonamides was readily and completely blocked bj' acetylation, while 
that of the unknown amine was not blocked (Table III). Excellent 
agreement was obtained between the total amount after incubation and 
the sum of the initial amoimt of drug used plus the amount remaining 
after acetylation of the incubated solution. Thus the sulfo n amide was 
not lost during the incubation period in which the new amine was formed. 
In order to get this agreement it was fovmd necessarj’ to dilute all samples 
in the same way and to calculate the concentrations from the colorimeter 
readings on the ta^ of a calibration curve. 

Unlike sulfadiazine the amine was not removed from a water solution 
at pH 4 to 6 by continuous ether extraction. The anune could be removed 
from the dilute water solution slowty by continuous extraction with butanol 
or by extraction with ethanol of a water solution saturated with K.COj. 
Its extraction with acetone from an aqueous solution saturated with CaCl. 
was accompanied bj' considerable loss of material. Chloroform, benzene, 
and ethj'l acetate did not extract the amine. 

The amine in solution was apparentlj' readUv' destroj'ed bj' oxidizing 
agents. Short e.xposure to Hj02 in acidic, alkaline, or neutral solution 
or to AgjO, Cb, or KIMnOi resulted in total loss of diazotizability. Even 
aemtion resulted in gradual disappearance of diazotizable amine from 
solution. The diazotizable properties were unaffected by Zn and HCl. 

No adsoiption was observed on AljOj, hlgO, Johns-hlanville Standard 
Super-Cel, CaO, talc, SiOj, or MgHPO« when each of these was shaken 
with a neutral solution of the amine. The material disappeared from 
solution when shaken with charcoal but could not be eluted from the 
charcoal bj' acid, ammonia, or alcohol. It could be adsorbed on fullers’ 
earth from acid solution and eluted with concentrated ammonia in 50 
per cent alcohol. 

It was found that the amine was not readily precipitated from the dilute 
solution by lead acetate, Ca(OH). and Cu(0^- or tannic acid, but was 
readily precipitated by phosphotungstic acid and bj' mercuric ion from a 
slightly alkaline solution. 
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Isola{io7i Procedure — ^After removal of the bacteria the pH was adjusted 
to 7 to 7.5 Avith NaOH and a freshly prepared Avater solution containing 

1 gm. of mercuric acetate AA'as added to each liter. The flocculcnt Avhite 
precipitate Avhich immediately began to settle contained almost all of 
the amine as aa'cII as considerable NHa and some amino acids. After the 
precipitate had settled overnight, the .supernatant Avas discarded and the 
precipitate AA’ashed aa'cII several times AA'ith Avatcr by centrifugation. A 
relatively large volume of 2 n IICl Avas required to dissolve most of the 
mercury-amine compound. The solution became progressively deeper 
red-broAvn in color and a caramel-like odor Avas noted. A large amount 
of insoluble material Avas filtered off and the mercuiy Avas removed Avith 
HsS. After removal of HjS by boiling, the pH Avas adjusted to 4 to 6 
and the solution Avas extracted continuously with peroxide-free ether* for 

2 days to rcmoA’c sulfadiazine and other ether-soluble impurities. All of 
the diazotizabic amine in the ether solution after this procedure Avas 
acetylatable Avith acetic anhydride in neutral Avatcr solution, Avhereas 
nearly all of that remaining in the A\-atcr solution after extraction Avas 
non-acetylatable under the same conditions. 

The Avater solution Avas then evaporated at reduced pi-essurc to a small 
volume in an atmosphere of nitrogen at room temperature. It Avas ob- 
served that AvhencA'er air Avas passed through the solution for any length 
of time the amine AA’as decomimscd. To lemove ammonia the solution 
AA’as made alkaline to phenolpiithalein AA’ith Ba(OH )2 and cA'aporated. 
After removal of the barium, the pH of the pale yellow solution Avas ad- 
justed to 7 to 7.5 and the amine reprecipitated Avith mercuric acetate. 
This second mercury precipitation in the absence of carbonate effected a 
further separation of the amine from amino acids. The mercury Avas 
again removed, the acidic .solution evaporated almost to diyness in vacuo 
under nitrogen, and the residue extracted several times Avith aldehyde-free 
ethanol. Most of the solvent AA’as removed, the residue taken up in Avater, 
and a small amount of ethanolic picric acid solution added. The aa’cII 
formed yelloAV needles Avliich precipitated from the solution after it had 
stood in the refrigerator overnight Avere filtered off, Avashed AA’ith cold Avater, 
and recrystallized tAV’ice from very dilute hot alcohol or from a larger volume 
of hot Avater. 78 mg. of the crystalline picrate AA'ere isolated from 25 liters 
of culture. From 82 liters of culture 1.0 gm. of picrate of the amine was 
obtained and in a third preparation 0.89 gm. of picrate Avas isolated from 
67 liters of culture. 

Picrafe — An air-dried sample AA’as dried at 100° in vacuo ovei’ P 2 O 0 and 

‘ Due to the case of oxidative destruction of the amine, all evaporations AA’crc 
carried out under nitrogen and all solvents were earofully freed of oxidizing con- 
taminants. 
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lost 9.2 per cent of water. The theory for C^HeXiO-CtHjXjOj -211.0 is 
9.2 per cent of water. Decompo-sition point 240°. 

C,H.N,0-CJI.-N',07. 

Theory. C 33.8, H 2.53, K 27.6, picric acid 64.5 

Found. Jst preparation. " 33.1, “ 2.82, “ 263 * S 0, picric acid 642 
2nd '■ “ 33.5, “ 2.97, “ 25.9 

* The microanalyses were performed by Mr. tVilliam Saschek. The nitrogen 
analyses were carried out by the standard Pregl micro-Dumas method and were in 
some cases somewhat lower than the theoryfor the formula which we propose. Some 
heterocyclic nitrogen compounds are known to give low values for nitrogen by thb 
method (16). 

Picric acid was determined gravinietrically by precipitation of nitron 
picrate (17). 

Amine Isolated from Culture in Which Sidfapyridine TFos Used As Bac- 
leriostatic Agent — The compound was also isolated from cultures in which 
growth was inhibited by G mg. per cent of sulfapjTidine instead of 0.5 mg. 
per cent of sulfadiazine, all other conditions being kept the .same. The 
same method of isolation was followed, though several additional precipita- 
tions with mercuric acetate were necessitated by the larger relative amounts 
of the drug present. 0.2 gm. of picrate was obtained from 32 liters of 
culture. The picrate isolated was identical with that previously obtained. 
Found C 33.4, H 2.53, N 2G.C. 

The ultraviolet absorption cun'e of the amine from this preparation 
was identical with that of the compound isolated from the cultures con- 
taining sulfadiazine (Fig. 1). 

Chloroplatinate — 1G5 mg. of anlij-drous picrate were suspended in a 
small volume of concentrated HCl and the picric acid e.\‘tracted with 
peroxide-free ether. After the solution had been evaporated to about 3 
cc., 300 mg. of H-PtCle-OHiO dissolved in a few drops of water were added 
to the warm ccncentrated acid solution of the amine. Shiny orange 
plates of the chloroplatinate of the amine precipitated out on cooling. 
The crj-stals were filtered cold, washed with a ver 3 ' small volume of con- 
centrated HCl, then rrith a little cold water, and dried to constant weight 
in vacuo over PjOs and KOH at room temperature. 133 mg. were obtained. 
It was found that the chloroplatinate could not conveniently be reciy'stal- 
lized because the amine is a sufficiently strong reducing agent to precipitate 
metallic platinum from a hot water solution of the chloroplatinate. iM.p. 
210-215° vith decompo.rition. 

(C.H,N,0),-H,PtCI,-HCl. Theory. C 13.7, H 2.15, N 16.0, Pt 28.0, Cl 35.6 
Found. “ 13.8, “ 223, 152, " 27.9, » 832 

282 
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A sample of the chloroplatinate, after the removal of platinum with 
silver by the method of Dudley (18), gave a solution which on titration 
with NaOH was found to contain 3 equivalents of acid per mole of chloro- 
platinate. 


Rj-HjPtCl.-HCl + 4Ag-> Pt + 4AgCl + 2R + 3HC1 

Isolation of Free Amine — ^Picric acid was removed from 100 mg. of the 
picrate by ether extraction from a suspension in aqueous HjS04. The 
bulk of the sulfate was removed with Ba(OH)2 and the slightly acidic 
filtrate evaporated to a volume of about 2 cc. The remaining sulfate was 
quantitatively removed with BaCOa and the solution freed of water by 
repeated evaporation from alcohol-benzene. The residue was taken up 
in about 1 cc. of alcohol, a small amount of insoluble material was filtered 
off, and 6 cc. of benzene were added to the filtrate. The large colorless 
needles which formed on cooling were centrifuged off, washed with benzene, 
and recrystallized from alcohol-benzene. The reciystallized sample, 
weighing 8 mg., was dried in vacuo over PjOs without heat; m.p. 168-170° 
wth decomposition. 

Theory, C 33.3, H 6.6, N 38.9; found, C 33.3, H 5.4, N 38.7 

A deep purple precipitate appeared in the mother liquor after several 
days and in a second preparation the entire sample was lost as a purple 
product. 

Isolation of the free amine from a very small volume of water was found 
to be more convenient than from alcohol-benzene. A water solution of 
the amine, equivalent to 56 mg., prepared by removal of picric acid and 
sulfate as previously described, was carefully evaporated to a volume of 
less than 1 cc. The yelloivish tan crystals when formed on cooling were 
washed with a small amount of cold water. The sample was recrystallized 
from 1 cc. of water without undue heating and small colorless needles were 
obtained. Yield, 18 mg. 

Water Determination — 1 1 .53 mg. dried to constant weight at room temper- 
ature and atmospheric pressure over CaCb lost 1.39 mg. when dried at 
room temperature over P2O6 in vacuo. When dried at 110° over P2O5 
in vacuo, only 0.09 mg. more was lost. 

C 4 HbN 40 -H 20 Theory, HjO 12.5; found, 12.8 
CbHbNbO. Theory, C 38.1, H 4.8, N 44.4; found, C 38.2, H 5.1, N 43.8 

Spot Tests — ^A few drops of a solution of the free amine gave a positive 
biuret test "with concentrated NaOH and dilute CUSO4. In a short time 
the lavender color was masked by the formation of a black precipitate. 
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1 mg. of the amine gave a deep blue color Trith NaCN in dilute NHiOH 
and lithium arsenotungstate reagent (19). 

Negative results were obtained when murexide and Sakaguchi tests 
were carried out on solutions of the amine. 

When the amine was treated with p-diazobenzenesulfonic acid in alkaline 
solution, a deep yellow-orange color appeared. Phenol similarily treated 
gave a deep yellow color, whereas no color was produced with either aniline 
or o-phenylenediamine. 

Hydrochloride — ^Difficulties were encountered in the preparation of the 
amine hydrochloride. After removal of picric acid from a suspension of 
the picrate in HCl, a tan cry.stalline product could be obtained by com 
centration of the aqueous layer, by saturation vith HCl gas, or by addition 
of alcohol. On analysis it appeared to be a mixture of the mono- and di- 
hydrochlorides of the amine. 

C4H,N40-HC1. Theory. Cl 22.2, N 34.4 
C.HiN 40-2HC1. Theory, a 35.6, N 28.1; found. Cl 26.9, N 31.2 

The monohydrochloride was finally purified by precipitation from a 
large volume of absolute alcohol by the addition of several volumes of 
benzene. The white needles which slowly appeared in the solvent mixture 
decomposed at 210-215°. 

C,HjK,0-HCl. Theoo-. C 29.5, H 4.3, N 34.4, Cl 22.2 
Found. “ 29.9, “ 4.2, “ 32.3, “ 22'J2 

Sulfate — The sulfate, like the hydrochloride, proved difficult to obtain 
in pure form. After removal of picric acid from a suspension of the 
picrate in dilute HjSOr, the solution was evaporated to a small volume and 
the sulfate precipitated as an oil by the addition of alcohol-ether. After 
long cooling the oil solidified to a tan powder which appeared to deteriorate 
on attempted recrystaUization. 

C.H,N40-H5S0 i. Theory, C21.4,H3.57; found, C21.2, H 3.65 

Investigation of Properties of Amino Groups — The intensity of color 
obtained when the amine was diazotized and coupled with N-Cl-naphthji)- 
ethylenediamine was greatly influenced by the conditions. The greatest 
amoimt of azo dye was obtained when the amine was dissolved in acetic 
acid and treated with dilute NaNO;. When the conditions of the Bratton- 
Marshall method (2) of sulfonamide analysis, dilute HCl and dilute NaNO-, 
were used, only slightlj^ less color was obtained. Increasing the concentra- 
tion of either the HCl or the NaNO; resulted in appreciably less dye forma- 
tion. A large portion of the diazonium salt disappeared on standing at 
room temperature for half an hour and the disappearance was almost com- 
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plcte if tlic solution w«.s heated for half an hour on the steam bath. No 
nitrogen was evolved when the amine was treated with 30 per centNaNO; 
and either glacial acetic acid or 3 n ITCl and shaken for half an hour at room 
temperature in a Van Slyke apparatus (20). Under similar conditions 97 
per cent of the diazonium salt, had been shown coloiimctrically to have 
disappeared. 

Condensalion xoith Nitrons Acid; Triazolc (IV ) — To a solution of 40 mg. 
of the amine in 10 cc. of 2 N II 5 SO. 1 , 0.5 gm. of Ba(NO..)2 dissolved in a 
small amount of water was added. After having stood overnight at room 
temperature the solution was found to contain onl}'' a trace of diazotizable 
amine. The solution was warmed on a steam bath for 5 minutes, hot 
Ba(OH)2 solution added until a slight excess of sulfate remained, the 
solution made .slightly alkaline with NaOH, and the BaSO^ filtered off. 
After acidification with II2S04 the filtrate was evaporated to a small volume 
and the pale yellow precipitate wliich formed on cooling was filtered and 
washed with a small amount of cold water. The precipitate was purified 
by solution in NIUOH and acidification with HsSO^. The pale yellow 
rosettes® of needles which formed slowly on standing in the refrigerator 
were washed with cold water and dried in vacuo over PsOs at 100° . Yield, 
27 mg.; the substance began to darken at about 150° and did not melt 
below 200°. 


CJhNsO-HjO. Theory, C 31.1, H 3.2, N 45.1; found, C 31.3, H 3.2, N 43.9 

When a dilute solution of the triazole in HCl was treated vdth the usual 
coupling compound, no color appeared at first but a faint pink color de- 
veloped graduallj’' on standing. This color had the same absorption 
maximum in the visible region as did that obtained from the diazotization 
and coupling of the amine itself, suggesting reversal of the ring closure. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to prepare a phenanthraquinone 
derivative of the amine. 

Fusion with Urea; Imidazolone (F) — A. sample of the amine was fused 
with urea by a method used for converting o-diaminopyrimidines into 
purines (3, 4). A solution of 40 mg. of the amine in dilute HCl was neu- 
tralized with NH4OH, the solvent evaporated, and 40 mg. of urea added. 
The dry mixture was heated at 170-180° for 1 hour, during which time con- 
siderable ammonia was evolved. The residue was dissolved in 1 cc. of 
dilute NaOH, a small amount of slimy material filtered off, and the solution 
acidified with a drop of concentrated HCl. The white powder which 
pi’ccipitated was washed with water and puiilicd twice by solution m 

® It was subsequently found that the triazole could be obtained as white crystals 
after treatment of a hot water solution with charcoal, but insufficient material re- 
mained for analysis. 
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KH<OH and precipitation by acidification nith HO. 21 mg. were ob- 
tained. The product required dn’ing in vacuo at 135° for many hours. 

CiHvN'iO-. Theorj-, C 39.5, H 2.63, N 36.9; found, C 39.3, H 2.S6, N 36.6 

Acelylation — Even though the amino groups of our compound were not 
acetj'lated under the mild condition.^ sufficient for the acetjdation of sulfon- 
amides, it was found that they could be completely acetylated when more 
vigorous conditions were used. Several mg. of the amine in a drop of 
water were heated on a steam bath for 1 hour with 1 cc. of acetic anh 3 'dride. 
A portion of the resulting solution, when treated with nitrite and the 
usual coupling compound, gave no color, while another portion after being 
boiled for 5 minutes vith dilute HQ and similarily diazotized and coupled 
gave a deep red color. 

Oxidative Dcgradalions — .sample of the amine in a dilute Ba(OH); 
solution containing 2 per cent hj’drogen peroxide was boiled gentl}- for 
1 hour. Three-fourths of the X initialh- pre.‘«nt could be accounted for 
asXHs evolved dining the oxidation. The remaining solution was acidified 
and the CO* collected in Ba(OH);. llic BaCOj u hich formed accounted 
for about half of the C of the amine. In 20 per cent X'aOH solution, 
peroxide converted all of the X of the amine into ammonia. Xo urea 
could bo isolated from the solutions after oxidation uith chlorine, alkaline 
KMnOi, and chloroplatinic acid. 

Degradation to Glycine and Ammonia — 40 mg. of the amine in the form 
of the crude hydrochloride were heated in a sealed tube with 2 cc. of con- 
centrated HCi for 20 hours at 150°. The resulting j-ellow solution was 
evaporated to a very small volume; 28 mg. of XH<Q (55 per cent of theo- 
retical) were obtained. 

The mother liquor was made barely’ alkaline with Ca (OH); in an attempt 
to identifj- oxalic acid among the products, but no precipitate was formed. 
The solution was then made strongly' alkaline with XaOH and Xi gas was 
passed through the warmed solution for about an hour to remove the 
remaining ammonia. The solution was stirred for C hours with 100 mg. 
of p-toluenesulfonji chloride in ether. The alkaline solution was exlracted 
with ether to remove excess reagent, acidified with HCI, and the p-toluene- 
sulfonyl derivative e.xtracted with ether and crj'stallized from water. 44 
mg. of p-toluenesulfonjiglj'cine were obtained (03 per cent of the theoretical). 
The product was recrv’stallized twice from water and driedtaracuoatOl'for 
analj’sis; m.p. 147-149°. A mixture of the compound with a sample of 
p-toluenesulfonylgl^-cine showed no depression of melting point. 

I 

CiHijOiNS. Theorj-, N 6.11, S 13.97; found, N 6.09, S 13.S0 

S~IJydroxy-4,6-diaminopgrimidine (7) — A sample of 2-hj'droxy-4,5- 
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diaminopyrimidino was prepared from cytosine’^ by nitration followed by 
reduction of the nitrocytosine (7). The ycllomsh needles, dried in vacuo 
over PsOs at room temperature, melted at about 2G5° with decomposition. 
On diazotization and coupling with N-(l'naphthyl)ethylenediamine no 
red color was formed. It was noted that similar treatment after a sample 
had been boiled -wnth dilute HCl resulted in the appearance of a gradually 
intensifying pale pink-lavender color. 

CiH.N^O. Theory, C 38.1, H 4.8; found, C 37.8, H 5.1 

Some of I was fused with urea at 180-190° and 2 ,8-dihydroxypurine isolated 
(7). This purine gave a positive murexide test. The ultraviolet absorp- 
tion curves of both the pyrimidine and the purine are given in Fig. 1, 

Atlemptcd Syntheses of £-Hydroxy-6 ,6-diaminopyrazinc (III ) — number 
of attempts to prepare III by condensation of glycinamide with oxamide 
were made. Successively chloroform, alcohol, anhydrous H5S04, and 
acetic anhydride, both cold and hot, w’cre tried unsuccessfully as media 
for the condensation. 

The most promising methods to date were those starting with glycin- 
amide and cyanogen. An exact equivalent of aqueous NaOH was added 
to a solution of glycinamide hydrochloride in ethanol and 2 times the 
theoretical amount oT cyanogen, generated from KCN and CuSOi (21), 
was passed into the solution. After a few minutes the solution became 
yellow-tan and then red-brown in color and a brown precipitate formed 
on standing. A few' drops of the solution after diazotization and coupling 
gave a deep red color of the same intensity both before and after the 
solution had been treated wdth dilute acetic anhydride. From the intensity 
of color -we have estimated that at best about 100 mg. of the amine w'ere 
formed w'hen 5 gm. of glycinamide were used. tVhen cyanogen w'as 
passed into a w'ater-alcohol solution containing no glycinamide, the same 
red-brown color and precipitate w'ere noted but the solution contained no 
diazotizable amine. About the same small amount of diazotizable amine 
was formed when either -water or ethanol was used as the solvent. "Wlien 
methanol was used instead, less was produced and still less w'as formed when 
cyanogen was dissolved in CHjOH prior to addition of the glycinamide. 
No diazotizable amine w'as produced rvith chloroform, dilute HCl, dilute 
NaOH, or NH4OH as the solvent. 

SUMMARY 

When the normal growth of certain bacteria is inhibited by bacteriostatic 
concentrations of sulfonamide drugs, a diazotizable amine is found to 
accumulate in the medium. 

’"We wish to thank Professor T. B. Johnson for the sample of cytosine used in 
this synthesis. 
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From cultures of Escherichia coli, whose growth was inhibited by either 
sulfadiazine or sulfapyridine, the amine has been isolated as a picrate and 
samples of the free amine and a number of derivatives prepared. It is a 
heterocjxlic orthodiamine having the empirical formula C<HsN<0. The 
possibilitj^ of its being a pyrimidine has been eliminated. Its properties 
indicate that it is probabl 3 ’’ 2-h3’droxy-5,6-diammopyrazine. 
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THE EXCRETION OF ASCORBIC ACID AND DEHYDROAS- 
CORBIC ACID IN ST\T1AT AND URINTI UNTDER DIFFERENT 
EN'AIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS* 


Br J. B. SHIELDS, B. CONNOR JOHNSON, T. S. HAiHLTON, 

AND H. H. ^^TCHELL 

(From the Division of Animal Nutrition, Universiti/ of Illinois, Urhana) 
(Received for publication, August 13, 1945) 

A number of investigators (see (1)) have studied the occurrence of 
ascorbic acid in human sweat and several have reported its occurrence 
in considerable amounts. However, recent investigations have reported 
no ascorbic acid in sweat, but have reported the occurrence of dehydro- 
ascorbic acid. The data on the e.vcretion of ascorbic and dehydroascorbic 
acid in sweat, with the e.vception of those contained in a later paper by 
Kirch, Combleet, and Bergeim (2), h.ave been summarized by Sargent, 
Robinson, and Johnson (1). 

Mickelsen and Keys (3) and Kirch el al. (2) have shown that rubber 
contains water-extmctable materials which titrate as ascorbic acid in 
the 2,6-dichlorophenol indophenol titration method and thus have e.v- 
plained to some e.xtent the high values reported in previous investigations 
in which sweat was collected by means of a rubber bag or rubber gloves. 

In this paper we wish to present data on the occurrence of dehydro- 
■ascorbic acid and of small amounts of free ascorbic acid in sweat, using 
the Roe and Kuether (4) 2,4-dinitrophenyIhj'drazine procedure. Urine 
samples as well as su'eat were also analyzed by the 2,6-diclilorophenol 
indophenol titration method. 

EXPERIMENT.VL 

Four adult male subjects, aged 21 to 28 years, were maintained for 8 
hours per day under controlled enviroiunental conditions. During each 
8 hour period the total skin e.\cretion was collected, preserved irith 3 per 
cent metaphosphoric acid or 0.5 per cent o?calic acid, and stored imder 
refrigeration. No rubber equipment was used for the collection of the 
sweat. 

"When concentration data were desired, undiluted sweat was collected. 

* The data presented in this paper were taken from a project covered under a 
contract, recommended by the Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and the University of Hlinois. 
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Ascorbic Acid and Deinjdroascorhic Acid in Sweat 

Ascorbic acid analyses -were carried out on samples of sweat and body 
washings by the 2,6-dichlorophenol indophenol titration method of Bessey 
(5). In all, 82 samples of human sweat collected during six 5 day periods 
w’ere analyzed for ascorbic acid. The sweat collections were made either 
by running the lip of a beaker over the skin, or by washing the body after 
exposure to high temperatures for various periods of time. Out of these 
82 analyses only nine showed positive titrations amounting to an excretion 
of 0.014 to 0.8 7 of ascorbic acid per hour. Stability tests of ascorbic 
acid spread in dilute solution on the skin of the subjects, and removed 
at variable times later, gave recoveries of 75 to 90 per cent. 

In view of the reports from other laboratories of the occurrence of as- 
corbic acid in sweat in rather high concentration, some explanation of our 
negative results was sought. It was found that, while sweat collected in 
glass was devoid of substances reducing 2,6-dichlorophenol indophenol, 
sweat collected by means of a rubber sleeve gave titrations with the dye 
equal in different collections to 0.59, 0.31, 0.44, and 0.76 mg. of ascorbic 
acid per 100 cc. of sweat. It was found that sweat collected under a 
cellophane covering, or under a cotton shirt impregnated with meta- 
phosphoric acid gave no titration to 2,6-dichlorophenol indophenol. On 
the other hand, a 0.4 per cent aqueous solution of NaCl allowed to remain 
in contact with the rubber sleeve for 1 hour gave a titration with the dye 
corresponding to 0.43 and again to 0.18 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. 
Apparently, then, sweat collected in contact vdth vulcanized rubber leaches 
out something from the rubber, possibly a sulfhydryl compound, that 
reacts with 2,6-dichlorophenol indophenol. This has also been shown 
by Mickelsen and Keys (3) and by ICirch, Combleet, and Bergeim (2). 

In all subsequent work on sweat the 2 , 0-dinitrophenylhy'^drazine pro- 
cedure of Roe and Kuether (4) was used. It was found that dehydro- 
ascorbic acid does occur in sweat. Table I gives a summary of the average 
daily skin excretion of dehydroascorbic acid per hour for the four subjects 
on a constant low ascorbic acid diet under various environmental conditions. 
As would be expected, the loss of dehydroascorbic acid in the sweat in- 
creased under the more profuse sweating condition ("hot moist,” Periods 
18 and 19). 

In Table II data on the concentration of dehydroascorbic acid in un- 
diluted sweat are presented. These data were obtained in Period 24, 
during which profuse sweating ivas induced by a hot moist condition of 
32° and a relative humidity of 65 per cent. During this entire week each 
subject received daily 500 mg. of ascorbic acid in two doses, 250 mg. after 
breakfast and 250 mg. after lunch. The average concentration was 66.5 
7 per 100 cc. of sweat. 
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Later in the course of the project it was decided to reexamine the occur- 
rence of ascorbic acid in sweat by appl 3 'ing the more senative Roe and 
Kuether procedure for dehydroascorbic acid to the determination of free 
ascorbic acid. Undiluted sweat samples were obtained from four subjects 
after several weeks with no added ascorbic acid and after 1 week of 500 

Table I 


Average Bovrly Skin Excrelion of Dehydrcaecorhic Add 



£n>ironinei:taI 

conditioss 

1 

Areraje 

Deh>droa<co'btc acid* 


CoeS- 

No 

Dry bulb 
tcmpera- 
tore 

: Relame 

ID body 
weight 

Subject 

A 

Subject 

B 

Sub- 
ject C 

[ Subject 
D 

Average 

dewL- 

ticat 

vana- 

tionf 


*C 

ftr ant 

tn 


hr 


T 

hr 

r PfT 
hr 


ftr cent 

17 

28.3 

42 

67 


30 

19 

18 

29 

43.5 

150 

18 

36.9 

67 

443 


74 


106 

92 

66 

72 

19 

37.2 

66 

760 


153 


120 

136 

101 

74 

20 

43.3 

25 

652 

20 

90 

26 

94 

56 

46 1 

1 

82 


• Each value represents the average of five assays made on samples collected on 
the S consecutive days of the period. 

t The standard deviation and coefficient of variation are for the individual sam- 
ples, not for the averages for each subject given in the table. 


Table II 

Concenlralion of Dehydroascorbic Acid in Svreal' 


Subject 

Dehj drcMCorbic aad per 100 cc, sweat duxicg Period 24 

' Mooday 

Tuesday 

Wedcesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Average 


r 

y 

T 

T 

y 

y 

A 

62 

40 

31 

66 

38 

48 

B 

56 

83 

60 

79 

86 

73 

c 

66 

78 

68 

56 

43 

62 

D 

81 

78 


94 

1 

72 

S3 

Average.. . 

66.5t 


• The environmental conditions were 32° and 65 per cent relative humidity, 
t Standard deviation, 17.9 v; coefficient of variation, 27 per cent. 


mg per day dosage. The Roe and Kuether method was applied to the 
sweat samples, first without the oxidation procedure for conversion of 
free ascorbic acid to dehj'droascorbic acid, and then after the usual oxida- 
tion; the increase, if anj*, is due to ascorbic acid oxidized to dehj’droascorbic 
acid. The results of these assaj's are presented in Table III; in which it 
can be seen that small amounts of free ascorbic add were found in five 
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out of ciglit samples tested. A dosage of 500 mg. of ascorbic acid daily 
was associated with a marked reduction in the concentration of ascorbic 
acid in sweat and with a significant increase in the concentration of de- 
hydroascorbic acid {P = 0.020). 


Table III 

Effect of Dosage on Concentration of Ascorbic Acid and Dchydroascorhic Acid in Sweat 


Period No. 

Subject 

Dosage* 

Ascorbic acid 

Dchydroascorhic 

acid 

Total 



mj:. fer day 

y per IDO cc. 

7 per 100 cc. 

7 per 100 cc. 

40 

c 

0 

29 

25 

54 


D 

0 

CO 

56 

122 


E 

0 

15 

31 

46 

i 

F 

0 

22 

24 

46 

Average 

0 

33 

34 

67 

41 

C 

500 

0 

159 

159 


D 


0 

121 

121 


E 


0 

102 

102 


F 

500 

21 

40 

67 

Average 

500 

5 

' 107 

112 


* Vitamin C given per day in addition to that in the diet, which was constant 
during both periods. 


Urinary Ascorbic Acid Excretion 

24 hour collections of urine were made by the four subjects during certain 
experimental periods, and the urine samples were assayed for ascorbic 
acid by the 2,G-dichlorophenol indophenol titration method. The average 
excretion data of ascorbic acid in mg. per hour of each of the four subjects 
under varjdng levels of ascorbic acid intake and under different environ- 
mental temperatures and humidities are summarized in Table IV. These 
data show clearly the well known effect of dosage on urinary excretion of 
ascorbic acid. However, the positive effect of environment on urinaiy 
excretion of ascorbic acid was of particular interest in the present study. 
From the 14th through the 20th week the subjects were on a constant diet 
low in vitamin C. While on this diet, the imposition of hot moist conditions 
raised the ascorbic acid excretion approximately 2-fold, the values returning 
to their former level when the humidity was lowered even though the 
temperature remained high'. This effect was unrelated either to water 
intake or to urinary volume. However, in two other periods (hot moist) 
in which there was a variable water intake from day to day (7.23 liters 
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Monday, Wednesdaj', and Friday and 2 83 liters Tuesday and Thursday 
during the 8 hour daily exposure period), a significant positive correlation 
between urine volume and ascorbic acid excretion of 0.47 uas found. 


Table IV 


Urinary Excretion of Ascorbic Acid under Various Conditions of Intake 
and Environment 
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5 

5 

41 6 

36 3 

26 7 

1 44 0 

37.2 

14, 15 

43 9 

21 5 

1 0 

0 

5 

0 72 

0 59 


0 75 


16, 17 

28 1 

42 

1 0 

0 

5 

0 51 

0 55 

0 33 

0 48 

0.47 

18, 19 

37 2 

67 

0 

0 

5 

1 09 

1.16 


1.35 

I 1.20 

2Q 

43 6 

25 5 

1 

1 “ 

5 

0 54 

1 0.72 

0.59 

0 59 

1 0 61 


* In addition to that in the diet 


DISCUSSION' 

Under hot moist conditions (Penods 18 and 19, Table I) the average 
hourly loss of dehydroascoibic acid through the skin it as 114 y. This 
amounts to only 2.74 mg per 24 hours under conditions producing profuse 
sweating throughout the day This xalue represents the total excretion 
of ascorbic acid and dehydroascoibic acid, since the Roe and Kuether 
assay procedure w as used. Thus, it appears that under these conditions 
the skin loss w ould not noticeably affect the idtamin C requirement. While 
there is an average increase m the skin excretion of total x-itamin C follow-ing 
dosage (Table III), this inerease though highly indicative is not statistically 
significant (P = 0 09). Another factor to be considered together with 
the skin loss of x'itamin C under hot moist conditions is the increase in 
urinary’ loss, as is seen in Table IV, Periods 18 and 19. In the<^ two periods 
the urinaiy’ loss ax-eraged for all subjects 1.22 mg. per hour, or 29 mg. per 
daj', as compared xxnth a urinary loss of only’ 15 mg. per day during the 
txxo preceding “comfortable” periods (Xos 1C and 17, Table III. That 
is, on changing from comfortable to hot moist conditions there xx'as an 
increased ascorbic acid loss of 14 mg. per day in the urine as compared 
xx'ith an increased loss of about 3 mg through the skin. The most probable 
ex'planation of the low ascorbic acid concentrations found in sweat is a 
high threshold x'alue for the excretion of ascorbic acid by the sweat glands. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Ascorbic acid and dehydroascorbic acid ivere determined in the sweat 
of four male subjects. The average concentration of ascorbic acid found in 
sweat was 19 y per 100 cc. (coefficient of variation, 109 per cent) and of 
dehydroascorbic acid 70.5 y per 100 cc. (coefficient of variation, 67 per 
cent) by the Roe and Kuether assay procedure. 

2. The average total 24 hour excretion of dehydroascorbic acid varied 
from 0.8 mg. under “comfortable” conditions to 2.7 mg. under conditions 
inducing profuse sweating throughout the day. 

3. The data indicate an increased skin excretion of dehydroascorbic 
acid following ascorbic acid dosage, and a decreased excretion of ascorbic 
acid. 

4. The urinary excretion of ascorbic acid on a constant ascorbic acid 
intake was markedly increased under “hot moist” environmental conditions 
as compared to either “comfortable” or to “hot dry” conditions. 

5. A positive correlation was found between urinary ascorbic acid ex- 
cretion and urine volume when the water intake alternated from day to day 
between two widely different levels. However, on an approximately 
constant water intake no correlation was found between urine volume and 
urinary ascorbic acid excretion. 
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THE OCCUEHENCE OF INOSITOL. AND OF p-AjVIINOBENZOIC 
ACID IN SWEAT* 


Bt B. CONNOR JOHNSON, H. H. MTCHELL, act T. S. HAMILTON 
{From the Division of Animal Nutrition, University of Illinois, Urbana) 

(Received for publication, August 20, 1945) 

The occurrence of manj' of the water-soluble vitamins in sweat has been 
reported in recent years. Sargent, Robinson, and Johnson (1) have re- 
viewed the literature on the occurrence of ascorbic acid, dehydroascorbic 
acid, thiamine, riboflavdn, pantothenic acid, and nicotinic acid in sweat. 
We have demonstrated the presence of pjTidoxine and its metabolites 
(2), choline (3), N‘-methylnicotinamide (4), “folic acid” (5), and biotin' 
in sweat. In this paper we wish to report the occurrence of inositol and 
of p-aminobenzoic acid in sweat and the effect of a “hot moist” environment 
on the excretion of inositol. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Four adult male subjects, aged 21 to 28 years, were maintained for 8 
hours per day, 5 days per week, imder constant environmental conditions. 
The subjects were kept on a constant diet for 4 weeks. The effect of 
a change in emironmental conditions from “comfortable” to hot moist 
on the dermal and renal excretion of inositol was studied during the last 
2 weeks. During these two collection periods (Nos. 27 and 28) complete 
8 hour skin excretion and 24 hour urinarj' collections were made. The 
samples were analyzed for inositol Ly a modification of the Saccharomyces 
cereoisiae G.M. method of Williams, Stout, Mitchell, and IMcMahan (6). 
In this modification, the yeast medium of Atkin, Schultz, Williams, and 
Frey (7) was used, the inositol being omitted and 1 mg. of pjiidoxine 
being added per liter 6i double strength medium. The average hourly 
excretion of inositol in the urine and through the skin for the two experi- 
mental periods is given in Table I. From these data it is apparent that 
there was a greater skin loss of inositol during the hot moist period when 
sweating was profuse. The probability that this increase was brought 
about by a random combination of uncontrolled experimental factors is 
0.0002. With a greater loss of inositol in the sweat under the hot moist 
condition, there appeared to be a compensatoiy decrease in the excretion 

* The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by the 
Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment and the University of Illinois. 

* Unpublished data. 
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EXCRETIONS IN SWEAT 


Tabi,e I 

Effect of Environmental Condition on Inositol Lost in Stvcal and in Urine of Subjects 

on Constant Diet* 


Period No. 

Environmental conditions 

Subject 

Net loss 
in body 
weight 

Skin loss! 

Urine losst 

Total loss 

Dry bulb 
temperature 

Relative 

humidity 


'C. 

per cent 


cm. fer hr. 

y per hr. 

•y per hr. 

QQI 

27 

38.2 

C9.4 

c 


99 






D 


151 







ItM 

138 






■■ 

410 

8G 



Average 

719 

118 

494 

612 

28 

29.2 

52 

C 

27 

26 

367 

393 




D 

132 

38 

444 

482 




msM 

80 

20 

1254 

1274 




■■ 

51 

25 

442 

467 

Average 

72.5 

27 

627 

654 


* Periods 27 and 28 are the 3rd and 4th weeks on this diet, 
t 8 hour daily collection period. 
t 24 hour daily collection period. 


Table H 

Concentration of Inositol rii Sweat 


Period No. 

Dosage* 

Subject 

Inositol in sweat 


mg. per day \ 


7 per 100 cc. 

22S 

50 

c 

19 


50 

D 

34 


50 

E 

15 


50 

F 

36 

Average 

50 


26 

24S 

0 

C 

22 


0 

D 

22 


0 

E 

12 


0 

1 F 

1 

27 

Average 

0 


21 


* Given in addition to that in the diet for 3 days preceding the test. 


of inositol in the urine. Probably because of the wide variations observed, 
the decrease in urinary inositol during the hot moist conditions was not 
statistically significant (P = 0.13). 
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In order to study the concentration of inositol in sweat, undiluted sweat 
samples were collected during 4 hour periods on Saturday mornings, during 
which a hot, humid en\-ironment was maintained. The effect of dosage of 
50 mg. of inositol per day added to the normal diet on the concentration of 
inositol in sweat is shomi in Table II. It was found that the increased 
intake of inositol does not significantly raise the concentration of inositol 
in the sweat (P = 0.2). 

T.ible III 


Concentration of p-Aminobencoic Acid in Streal 


Period N’o. 

Dosage* 

Sobject 

^Amicobenioic acid in sireat 


rtf. fer day 


y ftr ly) cc. 

■y prr hr. 

23S 

200 

c 

0.13 

O.SO 


200 

D 

1.70 

14.73 


200 

E 

O.OS 

O.SO 


200 

F 

0.24 

1.17 

-Average . . 

200 


0.&4 


3SS 

0 

1 

c 

0.20 

0.24 


0 

D 

0.52 

0.65 


0 

E 

0.23 

0.49 


0 

F 

0.23 

0.33 

Average. . 

0 


0.295 


39S 

100 

C 

0.29 

1.13 


100 

D 

0.31 

2.33 


100 

E 

0.21 

1.37 


100 

F 

0.15 

0.67 

Average . 

100 


0.24 



* In addition to that in the diet. 


Another water-soluble factor which we have found in sweat is p-amino- 
benzoic acid. Undiluted sweat was collected following various dosages 
of p-aminobenzoic acid which were given for at least 3 days prior to the 
collection period. The sweat samples were analyzed for p-aminobenzoic 
acid by the Acclobacier subozydans procedure of Tandy ct al. (8, 9). The 
concentrations of p-aminobenzoic acid found in sweat are given in Table III. 

SUMM.\RT 

1. Both inositol and p-aminobenzoic acid occur in human sweat. 

2. The concentration of inositol in sweat averaged 21 y per 100 cc. 

3. The concentration of p-aminobenzoic acid in .weat averaged 0.24 
y per 300 cc. 
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EXCRETIONS IN SWEAT 


4. The average excretion of inositol in sweat during the 8 hour daily 
exposure period was 0.118 mg. per hour under “hot moist” conditions. 
Under these same conditions the average urinary loss during 24 hour 
collection periods was 0.494 mg. per hour. The corresponding average 
losses under “comfortable” conditions were 0.027 mg. in sweat and 0.626 
mg. in the urine. 
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FURTHER STUDIES OF THE PURIFICATIOX AXD PROPERTIES 
OF THE AIMYLASE OF ASPERGILLUS ORYZAE* 

Bt M. L. CALDWELL, R0TH M. CHESTER, A. H. DOEBBELING, and 
GERTRUDE WERNER VOLZ 

{From the Department of Chemistry, Columbia University, New York) 
(Received for publication, August 6, 19f 5) 

The mold, Aspergillus oryzae, is an important commercial source of amy- 
lase. In 1898, Takamine (1) described a method for the concentration of 
the amylase and called the product taka-diastase. This and similar 
products have found wide use in medicine and in industry. YTiile amylase 
is the predominant enz 3 rme of such preparations, other enzjTnes including 
maltase are also present and undoubtedly influence the products of the 
hydrolysis of starch. 

The present report gives a brief summaiy of an e.vtenHve investigation 
of the purification and properties of this amylase. A procedure is described 
which yields preparations of exceedingly high amylase actirttj'. These 
preparations give no evidence of maltase acthity and have been used in 
detailed studies of the action of the amylase.' 

EXPEKBIENTAL 

Highly active concentrated drj' products obtained on a commercial scale’ 
from extracts of the mold were used as the starting material for this work. 
These were subjected to a number of procedures designed further to con- 
centrate and purify the amylase. The success of each step was judged by 
the amylase actirtties attained. These were calculated to the common 
basis of amylase activitj' per mg. of total solids. All measurements of 
amylase activities were strictly comparable. For these, the amj'lase 
reacted for 30 minutes at 40° with 1 per cent soluble potato starch ad- 
justed to 0.05 M sodium chloride and to 0.01 m acetate at pH 5.0 (2). 

Results 

Extraction — ^E.xtracts of the amylase were made vith a number of 
different solvents some of which had been recommended by other workers. 
The solvents included distilled water at room temperature and at 5°; 1 , 5. 

* We wish to thank the Takamine Laboratorj-, Inc., for grants in aid of this in- 
vestigation. 

' Unpublished. 

’ We wish to thank the Takamine Laboratory, Inc., for the generous gift of this 
highb' active material. 
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AMYLASE OF ASrERGlLLUS OHYZAE 


and 10 per cent sodium chloride; 50 per cent alcohol (3); and 0.05 m 
acetate bulYcr solutions adjusted to pll 3.0, 5.0, and G.5. These pH values 
were selected because previous work in this lai)oratory suggested that the 
isoelectric point of the amylase might be at about pH 5.0. Aqueous solu- 
tions of papain in concentrations of 0.25, 0.50, 0.75, and 1.0 per cent at 5°, 
25°, and 40° were also used, as several workers have reported increased 
success in the extraction of certain enzymes in the presence of this protease. 

The results were expressed as amylase activit}' per mg. of total solids of 
the extracts. It was found that distilled water used at room temperature 
was as satisfactory as any of the other solvents studied for the extraction 
of the amylase from the alcohol-precipitated starting material used here. 

Fractionation with Ammonhm Sulfate — Previous work with this amylase 
(3) and with the amylases of barley and of malted barley (4, 5)’ suggested 
the use of ammonium sulfate. This reagent was found to be very efficient 
for the fractionation of the amylase in the extracts and its use resulted in 
the most highly active products of this amylase so far obtained in this 
laboratory. Extracts with saccharogenic activities* of approximately 400 
and amyloclastic activitie.s® of approximately 2000 consistently yielded so- 
lutions with saccharogenic activities of approximately 3000 and amylo- 
clastic activities of approximately 16,000. These preparations give no evi- 
dence of maltase activity. 

Briefly, the method for obtaining these active preparations consists of 
fractional precipitation of aqueous extracts of commercial products with 
ammonium sulfate, suspension of the precipitates in a minimum of distilled 
water, dialyses to remove sulfate, concentration of the dialyzed solutions, 
measurement of amylase activities, and repetition of the fractionation and 
dialyses with the most active solutions until no further increases occur in the 
amylase activities per mg. of total solids of the dialyzed solutions. 

Solid ammonium sidfate was used for the precipitation. The dialyses 
were carried out in nitrocellulose* bags which were tightly filled to prevent 
undue dilution of the solutions. Concentration of the dialyzed solutions 

’ Also unpublished work. 

< The saccharogenic activity refers to the increase in the reducing value of the 
reaction mixture calculated as mg. of maltose per mg. of enzyme preparation when 
the hydrolysis of 1 per cent soluble potato starch is carried out for 30 minutes at 40 
under certain specified conditions (2) and when the concentrations of the amylase 
are adjusted to give approximately the same (20 per cent) hydrolysis of the starch. 
The reducing values of the hydrolysis mixtures wore determined iodomctrically (6). 

* The amyloclastic activity refers to the weight of starch hydrolyzed per unit 
weight of enzyme preparation to products which give a clear red color with iodine as 
judged by a modified Wohlgemuth method when the hydrolysis is carried out under 
certain specified conditions (2). 

* Made from tubing purchased from the Visking Corporation, Chicago. 
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was accomplished b3' suspending the bags in the breeze of an electric fan 
(4). Suspensions were centrifuged at 5° in a mechanicallj' cooled centri- 
fugeJ 


Tabi-e I 

Typical Data for Purification of Amylase of Aspergillus oryzae by Fractionation with 
Ammonium Sulfate with Inlerrening Dialyses 


Treataent ^ilh auaaoniaa sizlfate 

Aayloclutic 
activit>' (A)* 

SiccborO^enlc 
actiyit>' (S)t 


Original extract 

i xm. fer JOO cc. 

2,000 

410 

4.9 

1st fractionation 

0-30 

9,300 

1830 

5.2 


30-35 

8,100 (a) 

1480 (a) 

5.5 


35-40 

5,600 

1060 

5.4 


40-50 

2,400 

1150 

1 2.U 

2nd ■' of Ist 0-30 

! 

9,300 

1830 


gm. fraction 

0-30 

9,200 (6) 

! 2030 (5) 



30-35 

11,200 (c) 

2320 (c) 



35-10 

11,100 (d) 

2210 id) 



40-60 

3,500 

1060 


3rd fractionation of (c) and id) 


11,200 

2270 



0-30 

10,200 

1820 

^B3i^^B 

1 

30-35 

8,900 

1780 

5.0 


35-40 

11,200 (c) 

2480 (c) 

4.6 


40-50 

15,6005 

33105 

4.8 


* The arayloclastic activity refers to the weight of starch hydrolyzed per unit 
weight of enz3'ine preparation to products which give a clear red color with iodine 
when the amylase acts on 1 per cent soluble potato starch for 30 minutes at 40° under 
certain specified conditions (2). 

t The saccharogenic aclivitj’ refers to the increase observed in the reducing value 
of the reaction mixture calculated as rag. of maltose per rag. of enzyme preparation 
when theamj'lase acts on 1 percent soluble potato starch for 30 minutes at 40° under 
certain specified conditions (2) and when the concentrations of the amj'lase are ad- 
justed to give approximately the same (20 per cent) hj-droh'sis of the starch. Tlie 
reducing values of the hj-drolj’sis mixtures were determined iodometrically (G). 

t Fractions with these low ratios of arayloclastic to saccharogenic activities were 
found to contain relatively high concentrations of maltase. 

§ Further fractionation of these active solutions cither with ammonium sulfate 
or with ethyl alcohol resulted in loss of activitj-. 

Tj'pical data for one serie-s of fractionations are .summarized in Table I. 

In a .similar manner, repeated refractionations of other fractions, desig- 
nated a, b, and c, in Table I, also resulted in highl3' active .solutions xvith 
saccharogenic actixities of 2800 to 2900 and am3’locla.stic activities of 13,000 
to 15,000. 

’ Manufactured bj' the International Equipment Company, Boston. 
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Solutions of similar high activities were obtained from a number of start- 
ing materials of very different initial activities when the refractionations 
were continued in each case until constant maximum activities were 
reached. The number of refractionations necessary was found to depend 
upon the starting material but usually three to five refractionations were 
sufficient. 

Attempts to purify the amylase by repeated fractionations with ammo- 
nium sulfate, but wthout the intervening dialyses, proved less satisfactory. 
The most active products thus obtained were about half as active as the 
best products resulting from the procedure described above. 

Attempts to improve the purification of the amylase by adjusting the 
hydrogen ion activities of its solutions in the fractionation with ammonium 
sulfate or during the dialyses also failed to increase the activities of the final 
products or to change the ratios of the amylolytic activities. 

Refractionation with ethyl alcohol of the highly active solutions of taka- 
amylase obtained by the fractionation with ammonium sulfate failed to 
increase their activities. ^This finding is in distinct contrast to the marked 
increases in activity obtained by alcohol fractionation of similarly purified 
solutions of the amylases of barley and of malted barley (4, 5).’ 

Other protein prccipitants which have been suggested for the fractiona- 
tion and purification of this or of other enzymes, namely sodium sulfate, 
magnesium sulfate, and basic lead acetate (7), were also investigated 
under a number of different conditions but gave less satisfactory results 
than the fractionation with ammonium sulfate. 

A systematic study wms made of the adsorption of the amylase by alumina 
gel . This procedure has been successfully used in the purification of a num- 
ber of enzymes including pancreatic amylase (8, 9) and has been recom- 
mended as a step in the purification of the amylase of Aspergillus oryzac (7, 
10) . While the results of the adsorption study throw' light on the properties 
of the amylase and- are reported in detail elsewhere (11), they 
lead to the conclusion that adsorption by alumina gel is not an effective 
method for the purification of taka-amylase w'hether it is used alone 
or in conjunction -with other procedures such as fractionation with am- 
monium sulfate, wth ethyl alcohol, or writh basic lead acetate (7) . 

The final highly active amylase preparations obtained by the fractiona- 
tion writh ammonium sulfate outlined above gave no evidence of maltase 
activity. 

Partial inactivation of aqueous solutions of highly active taka-amylase 
at high temperatures (60° and 70°) or by acid (pH 3) or alkali (pH 9) caused 
no significant change in the ratio of their amyloclastic to their saccharogemc 
activities. These results suggest the presence of a single amylase; they 
give no indication of the presence of two amylases of widely different labili- 
ties such as the a- and /3-amylases of malted barley (12). 
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An examination of the ratios of the amyloclastic to the saccharogenic 
activities of the solutions obtained throughout the investigation also gives 
no e'iudence of the fractionation of two amylases, such as is observed in the 
fractionation hy ammonium sulfate of the a- and /S-amjdases of malted barley 
(4, 5) ’ Except for the fractions which contained relatively large concen- 
trations of maltase, the fluctuations in the ratios of the two activities were 
relatively small. On the other hand, some of the fluctuations obsen^ed 
may have been due to the fractionation of small amounts of carbohydrases. 

The highly active preparations of taka-am 5 'lase are being studied for their 
action upon a number of difiFerent substrates. 

siranLARY 

An extensive study of the purification of the amylase of Aspergillus oryzae 
has been made. A procedure is described which jdelds preparations of 
exceedingly high amylase acth-ities. These highl 3 ' active products give no 
evidence of maltase activity and are being used in studies of the action and 
properties of the amjdase. 
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THE ANTIOXYGENIC SYNERGISM OF TOCOPHEROL AND RICE 

BRAN EXTRACT IN THE PRESERI' ATION OF CAROTENE 

Br RUDOLPH M. TO.\LUlELLI and PAUL GYORGY 

{From the Wyeth Institute of Applied Biochemistry, and the Department of Pediatries, 
School of Medicine, XJnicersily of Pennsyhania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, August 17, 1945) 

The occurrence of malignant hepatoma in rats ingesting a sjuthetic 
diet containing butter yellow may be prevented bj' the substitution of 
a high ratio of unsaturated fat in the diet. This protection against cancer 
could be neutralized by the additional inclusion of bro'wn rice (1). These 
physiological reactions were explained by the demonstration in vitro that 
an oxidizing unsaturated fatty acid, such as linoleic acid, destroj-s butter 
yellow and that the oxidation is retarded by the presence of the brown 
rice. Aqueous extract of rice bran proved to be a potent antio.xidant 
in preventing rancidity and the destmction of butter yellow when a linoleic 
acid solution of the dye was mixed into com-starch (2). An attempt to 
demonstrate an in vivo action of the rice bran antioxidant in preservdng 
carotene from oxidative destruction was unsuccessful; the simultaneous 
administration of carotene in linoleic acid uith rice bran extract did not 
permit grou-th in vitamin A-deficient rats. Subsequent work (3) revealed 
that the remarkable stability afforded the linoleic acid-butter yellow- 
corn-starch mixture by rice bran was the result of a sjTiergism between 
the rice bran extract and butter yellow; i.c., the activity of the combination 
was much greater than that of cither alone. IVith the recognition of 
sjmergistic factors in rice bran extract, the carotene stabilization experiments 
were revised. Rice bran extract was tested in combination with a prep- 
aration of mixed tocopherol, the latter being selected as U'pical of naturallj' 
occurring inhibitols and because it has been extensively studied for its 
protection of carotene while in the intestine from the destnictive action 
of oxidizing fat (4-0). The experiments reported here reveal that the 
antioxj’genic actinty of tocopherol is .sjuiergistically enhanced bj’ rice 
bran e.xtract both in vivo and in vitro. 

Methods and Results 

In Fn’o Stabilization of Carotene — ^The effect of tocopherol and rice bran 
extract on the grouth response of vitamin A-deficient rats receiving an oral 
supplement of carotene in linoleic acid was taken as a measure of the anti- 
oxidant action in the animal body. 
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PRESBnVATION OF CAROTENE 


21 day-old weanling rats from the laboratory colony were placed on 
the following vitamin A-deficient diet: vitamin-free casein (Smaco) 18 , 
Primex 5 , glucose 73 , salt mixture 4 (U. S. P. XII). This diet differs from 
the standard U. S. P. diet in that it lacks yeast, the removal of yeast being 
necessar3'' since yeast as well as other sources of the vitamin B complex 
(2) has been sho^vn to contain factors that retard fat oxidation ( 7 ). The 
vitamin B requirements of the rats wore furnished by a daily supplement 
of the crystalline vitamins, thiamine 20 7, riboflavin 25 7, pyridoxine 
20 7, calcium pantothenate 100 7, and choline chloride 20 mg. Once 
weekly they received several drops of viosterol. Food and water were 
given ad libitum. On this dietary regime depletion of vitamin A reserves, 
as evidenced by cessation of growth and appearance of ocular symptoms, 
occurred between the 30 th and 40 th day. The rats were then divided by 
sex and weight into the number of groups desired. The supplement of 
crystalline carotene (Smaco) and mixed tocopherol (Distillation Products, 
Inc.) dissolved in linolcic acid (Glyco Products, refined light) was prepared 
twice weekly and stored at 5 °. The carotene content of the supplement 
was checked by spectrophotomctric determination. The mixture of 
tocopherols was used as being representative of the naturally occurrmg 
form and because all three isomers possess approximately equal carotene- 
sparing action (6). Rice bran extract (Nopco) was administered imme- 
diately after the oil supplement so that all the constituents concerned would 
be present at the same time in the rat intestine. All supplements were 
given orally by syringe. Survival time or increase in growth of the vitamin 
A-def}cient rats Avas taken as a measure of physiological antioxidant activity 
of tocopherol and rice bran extract. The rats w’ere weighed thrice weekly. 

Harris, Kaley, and Hickman (6) have stressed the importance of a 
definite ratio of carotene to tocopherol for optimal protection. In all of 
the experiments reported here 0.2 mg. of mixed tocopherol was selected 
as a level which, -while probably suboptimal for carotene sparing, would 
be more appropriate for the demonstration of a synergistic reaction with 
rice bran extract. 

In the first preliminary experiment 5 7 of carotene were given to all 
groups. The growth curves of Fig. 1 show that 5 7 of carotene in 0.1 ml. 
of linoleic acid alone or with rice bran extract would not alleviate the steady 
decrease in weight of the vitamin A-depleted animals. The average sur- 
vival time of Group 1 was 17.9 days; that of Group 2, receiving rice bran 
extract, was 12.8 days. The simultaneous administration of 0.2 mg. of 
mixed tocopherol -with tlie carotene and linoleic acid resulted in a prompt 
positive growth response (Group 3 ). With the additional supplement of 
rice bran extract, still better growth was achieved (Group 4 ). The growth 
of this latter group approached that of tlie positive control. Group 5 , in 
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■whicli the rats received the sdtamins in cottonseed oii solution. WTien the 
experiment was repeated nith a larger number of animals, the same results 
were obtained; the group of rats recei'ving carotene and tocopherol in lino- 
leic acid was approximatelj* 10 gm. lighter after 7 weeks than was the group 
recehdng the identical oil supplement plus rice bran e.xtract. Statistical 



Fig. 1. Effect of mi.xed tocopherol and rice bran e.vtract on the groirth reponse 
of vitamin A-depIetedrats recei'ving carotene inlinoleic acid. The respective curves 
represent the results of groups treated as folloivs: Group 1, four males, three females, 
5 -y of carotene in 0.1 ml, of linoleic acid; Group 2, 2 males, 3 females, same as Group 
1 + 0.2 ml. cf rice bran e.vtract ; Group 3, 3 males, 2 females, 5 -y of carotene + 0.2 
mg. of mi.ved tocopherol in 0.1 ml. of linoleic acid; Group 4, 2 males, 3 females, 
same as Group 3 + 0.2 ml. of rice bran e-vtract; Group 5, 3 males, 3 females, 5 y of 
carotene and 0.2 mg. of nii.ved tocopherol in 0.1 ml. of cottonseed oil. 

analysis of the data (Table I) revealed that the difference of the mean 
weight increa.re of Groups 3 and 4 was definitelj' significant; the critical 
ratio’ obtained was 3.9, and the probability of the difference in the mean 
being accidental was less than 0.01 per cent. 

’ Critical ratio = (.V, — M.)/ V il « mean, c =» stand- 
ard deviation, A'* the number of rats. 
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In an attempt to find conditions •which would better demonstrate the 
synergism, additional groups of rats were supplemented with lower amounts 
of carotene. 2.0 7 of carotene in 0.1 ml. of linoleic acid failed to maintain 
life even when protected with both tocopherol and rice bran extract. With 
a supplement of 3.5 7 of carotene in 0.1 ml. of linoleic acid protected by 
the usual 0.2 mg. of mixed tocoplierol, the growth rate of the rats at the 
end of 7 weeks was 8.5 gm. per rat per week, while a control group receiving 
an additional supplement of rice bran extract grew at a rate of 10.0 gm. 
per rat per week. This difference was also statistically significant. 

The question arose as to whether this increased growth was the result of 
a greater intake of carotene due to the increased preservation of the ad- 


Tabue I 

Effect of Mixed Tocopherol and Rice liran Extract on Stabilization of Carotene in 

Linoleic Acid in Vivo 


Bj 

Dnily supplement 

No. of rats 

Average 

survival 

lime 

HQI 

1 

6 7 carotene in 0.1 ml. linoleic acid 

j 

9 S', 

dayj 

19.5 

jn. fer rat fer ut. 

2 

Same -t- 0.2 ml. rice bran extract 

10 9 

9 cf, 

16.6 


3 

5 7 carotene -f 0.2 mg. mixed tocopherol 

8 9 

12 o', 


9.2 ± 1.57* 

4 

in 0.1 ml. linoleic acid 

Same -f- 0.2 ml. rice bran extract 

16 9 

10 c?, 


10.9 ± 1.46* 

5 

5 7 carotene -f- 0.2 mg. mixed tocopherol 

14 9 
OcT, 


11.8 


in 0.1 ml. cottonseed oil 

12 9 




* Standard deviation. 


ministered carotene by rice bran extract or to other nutritional factors 
present in the extract. Sullivan and Evans (8) have reported that the 
growth of carotene-supplemented rats was influenced by the amount of 
B vitamins ingested. As rice bi-an extract is certainly a good source of 
the vitamin B complex, an experiment was run in which one group of 
animals receiving 3.5 7 of carotene and 0.2 mg. of mixed tocopherol in 
0.1 ml. of linoleic acid was given, in addition to the usual supplement of 
the five necessary B vitamins, the following daily dose of other vitamin 
B factors: nicotinic acid 1 ing., inositol 1 mg., p-aminobenzoic acid 1 mg., 
and biotin 0.5 7. This group e.xhibitcd no better growth than a control 
group. 

The results of the experiment presented in Fig. 2 offer evidence that 
the increased growth of rats receiving both tocopherol and rice bran extract 
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is the result only of increased carotene utilization and is not due to the pres- 
ence of any other nutritional factors. After 7 weeks of supplementing, the 
rats of Group 1 receiving Supplement 1 (3.5 7 of carotene and 0.2 mg. of 
mixed tocopherol in 0.1 ml. of linoleic acid dailj’) had reached an average 
weight of 131 gm.; Group 3 receiving the identical supplement plus 0.2 
ml. of rice bran extract (Supplement 3) weighed 141 gm. It was reasoned 
that, if the difference in gron-th was the result of greater utilization of 
carotene alone, supplementing the rats of Group 1 with additional carotene 
should permit grovrth as good as that of Group 3. The eight rats recehing 
Supplement 1 (Fig. 2) were dUdded into two subgroups (Group 2). The 





7 8 9 10 II 

WEEKS 

Fig. 2. In vivo stabilization of carotene in linoleic acid b3' mixed tocopherol and 
rice bran extract. The curve numbers represent the respective groups treated as 
follows: Group 1, 3.5 7 of carotene and 0.2 mg. of mixed tocopherol in 0.1 ml. of linoleic 
acid; Group 2, same as Group 1 + separate supplement of 50 y of carotene in cotton- 
seed oil; Group 3, same as Group 1 + 05 ml. of rice bran extract; Group 4, same as 
Group 3 -1- separate supplement of 50 7 of carotene in cottonseed oil, 

animals of Gioup 2 received a drop of carotene preparation (50 7) daily 
tnth their vitamin B supplement, thus minimizing any possibility of 
destruction by the linoleic acid of the regular supplement which was admin- 
istered later in the day. In 2 weeks time the average weight of the rats 
of Group 2 wa.s equal to that of Group 3. Group 3 was then divided into 
two subgroups of four animals each (Group 4). Group 4 received the 
additional drop of carotene preparation (50 7). Groups 2 and 4, recemng 
the excess of carotene, now showed identical growth cuiwes, while Groups 
1 and 3 continued their relative rate of growth. Each .subgroup contained 
two males and two female.s. The fact that rice bran extract demonstrates 
a growth-promoting effect only on rats receiving a suboptimal amount 
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of carotene offers evidence of the existence of a factor or factors that are 
concerned only with carotene utilization. The postulation of an anti- 
oxidant synergist acting with tocopherol in retarding the destruction of 
carotene in the rat intestine by tlie oxidizing linoleic acid is home out by 
the in vitro experiments described in the next .section. 

In Vitro Stabilization of Carotene — ^Thc effect of tocopherol and rice bran 
extract on the time required for the oxidative destmetion of carotene in 
linoleic acid was taken as a measure of synergistic antioxidant activity. 
1 ml. of a linoleic acid solution of carotene and tocopherol was pipetted 
into a number of 10 ml. Erlenme 5 'er fla.sks, carefully selected for unifonnity 
of size. When rice bran extract was tested, 1 ml. of the extract was pipetted 
into the flask already containing the oil and the two solutions mixed by 
gently swirling the flask. The groups of flasks were then placed in the 
incubator at 30°; every daj'' one flask from each group was removed and 
the carotene content determined. The contents of the flask were washed 
with approximately 10 ml. of petroleum ether into a separatoiy funnel, 
20 ml. of alcoholic KOH were added to give a clear solution, 20 ml. of 
H»0 were added, the mixture was shaken, and then, after separation into 
two la 3 ''ers, the water-alcohol solution was discarded. This procedure 
removed linoleic acid and oxidation products which interfered ndth the 
carotene determination. Carotene was determined in the proper dilution 
of the petroleum ether fraction by measurement of light transmission at 
450, 460, 475, and 490 m^j with the Beckman spectrophotometer. The 
concentration of carotene Avas calculated by' reference to standard curves. 
Rancidification of the. linoleic acid Avas checked by determination of the 
peroxide number (9). 

The results of a typical experiment testing the effect of tocopherol and 
rice bran extract on the preservation of carotene in linoleic acid are pre- 
sented in Fig. 3. Under the conditions of the test, carotene in linoleic 
acid solution AA'as completely destro.yed in 24 hours (Curve 1); addition of 
1 ml. of rice bran extract afforded no protection (Curve 2) ; 2 mg. of mixed 
tocopherol alone extended the time required for 50 per cent destruction 
of carotene to 2 days (Curve 3) ; AA'hile AAdth both the tocopherol and 1 ml. 
of rice bran extract, approximatelj' GO per cent of the carotene Avas retained 
after 8 days (Curve 4). 

Linoleic Add Stabilization by Tocopherol and Rice Bran Extract The 
determination of peroxide A'ahies on a similar set of samples correlates 
carotene destruction Avith oxidation of the linoleic acid. In samples con- 
taining only carotene in linoleic acid the peroxide number rises sharply 
on the 2nd day. The same is true Avhen rice bran extract alone is present 
AAith the linoleic acid solution of carotene. In Fig. 4 are presented only 
the curves of the pertinent data demonstrating antioxidant symergism m 
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retarding linoleic acid oxidation and subsequent carotene preservation. 
With tocopherol present the end of the induction period, as characterized 



Fig. 3. Stabilization of carotene in linoleic acid by mixed tocopherol and rice bran 
extract. Curve 1, 35 t’ of carotene in 1 ml.of linoleic acid; Curve 2, same as for Curve 
1 + 1 ml. of rice bran extract; Curve 3, 35 v of carotene and 2 mg. of mixed tocopherol 
in 1 ml. of linoleic acid; Curve 4, same as for Curve 3 + 1 nil. of rice bran extract. 



Fig. 4. Synergistic action of mixed tocopberol and rice bran extract in retarda- 
tion of linoleic acid oxidation and subsequent preservation of carotene. Curves 1, 
35 7 of carotene 2 mg. of mixed tocopherol in 1 ml. of linoleic acid; Curves 2, same 
as for Curves 1 -b 1 ml. of rice bran extract. 

by the shaip rise in peroxide content, occurs about the 8th daj- (Curve 1). 
With both tocopherol and rice bran e.xtract present, relatively little oxida- 
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tion liad taken place after 10 days; on the 15th day the peroxide number 
was still only up to 30 millicquivalcnfcs per gm. It is of interest to note 
in Fig. 4 that the sharp rise in peroxide number of Curve 1 occurs only 
after the complete destruction of carotene; this was found to be true in 
all samples, with or without antioxidants. Williams cl al. (10) have re- 
ported a similar obsei-vation with carotene di.ssolvcd in mineral oil. 

Sparing of Tocopherol by Rice Bran Eoclracl — According to classical theorj’ 
the end of the induction period of fat oxidation coincides with the complete 
destruction of antioxidants. Since rice bran extract is only effective in 
retarding oxidation when in combination with tocopherol, it would seem 
that factors in the extract preserve tocopherol from oxidative destruction or 
perhaps regenerate oxidized tocopherol in a manner .similar to that described 
by Golumbic in his study of tocopherol and phosphoric acid .synergi.sm (11). 
Information on this point was sought by studying the effect of rice bran 
extract on the rate of destruction of mixed tocopherol in linoleic acid 
solution. Attempts to determine tocopheiol by the Emmcrie-Engel 
method (12) in the system described above were un.succcssful owing to 
the high concentration of interfering .substances; namely, carotene and 
fatty acid oxidation products. Ad.sorption and solvent extraction studies 
yielded a low rccovciy of added tocopherol. For this reason the investi- 
gation was conducted on samples containing 100 mg. of mi.xcd tocopherol 
per ml. of linoleic acid. By thus reducing the relative proportions of 
interfering substances and using the modified procedure suggested by 
Kaunitz and Beaver (13) for determination of tocopherol in the presence 
of fat, a satisfactory method was obtained. The te.st consisted of pipetting 
5 ml. of the linoleic acid solution of tocopherol and carotene into two sets 
of 50 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks, 2 ml. of rice bran extract being added to one 
set. The flasks were maintained at 30°and at daily intervals 0.1 ml. aliquots 
were removed for tocopherol and caroteiu' determinations. The ic.sults 
presented in Fig. 5 .show a rapid destruction of carotene and toeoplierol 
in the 1st few days; then the curves of Sample II, containing rice bran 
extract, level off and oxidation proceeds at a relatively slower rate (Curves 
2). However, in Sample I with no rice bran extract, oxidation continues 
rapidly until complete destruction of tocopherol and carotene has occurred 
by the 24th day (Curves 1). At this time 40 per cent of the tocopherol 
still remains in Sample II. Rice bran extract in some manner preserves 
tocopherol from oxidative destruction. The carotene destruction curves 
of both samples , follow very closely that of the tocopherol, confirming 
the ability of the rice bran extract to influence the state of oxidation exist- 
ing in the fatty acid solution. It should be pointed out that while carotene 
is destroyed at the same rate as tocopherol the provitamin is not capable 
of antioxidant activity, at least not in the system under investigation. 
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Earlier work in this laboratory’ has revealed that the oxidation of linoleic 
acid -with or without 2 rag. of tocopherol per ml., as measured by the 
peroxide number increa.se, is not affected by the presence of 35 -/ of carotene. 

Slabilization of Oils Prctrcaled vdtk Rice Bran Exlracl — In all of the pre- 
ceding experiments linoleic acid rather than whole fat has been used. 
Since our interest has been uith the physiological implications, linoleic 
acid was selected because unsaturated fat of the diet would be present 
in the intestine after enzj’matic digestion, chiefly in the form of linoleic 



Fig. 5. Effect of rice bran e.xtract on the preservation of mixed tocopherol and 
carotene in linoleic acid. Curves 1, Sample I, 600 mg. of mixed tocopherol and 
3.5 mg. of carotene in 5 ml. of linoleic acid; Curves 2, Sample II, same as Sample 
1 + 2 ml. of rice bran extract. 

acid. Then too, linoleic acid, being more readily oxidizable, was a con- 
venient substrate for fat oxidation studies. In the following exjieriments 
a study of the synergistic action of tocopherol and rice bran extract has 
been extended to cottonseed and soy bean oil. In these e.\'periments 
a new technique was introduced. In previous experiments the rice bran 
extract remained in the as.say flasks in contact ■with a linoleic acid solution 
of tocopherol and carotene during the oxidation. It was found that if 
the linoleic acid was first shaken thoroughly with the rice bran extract 
and then separated by centrifuging and filtering, the so treated linoleic 
acid made a much more stable solvent for the carotene and tocopherol. 
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In the experiment presented in Table II, 2 ml. of linoleic acid were shaken 
with varying amounts of rice bran extract. The mixture was separated 
and 350 y of carotene and 2 mg. of mixed tocopherol were dissolved in 
1 ml. of the treated oil. The stability of the linoleic acid was determined 
by the rate of destruction of carotene. It is apparent from Table II that 


Table II 

Preservation of Carotene hy Tocopherol in Linoleic Acid Treated by Shaking with Varied 

Amounts of Rice Bran Extract 


Rice brain 

Per cent carotene retained at 30* 

extract 

1 day 

2 days 

3 days 

6 days 

7 days 

13 days 

ml. 








47.2 

32.8 

19.4 

0 

0 

0 


77.1 

67.2 

63.0 

30.6 

22.0 

0 


90.0 

88.1 

83.4 

71.6 

66.2 

42.0 

BB 

98.6 

95.0 

85.6 

79.2 

72.0 

66.0 


94.3 

93.0 

83.5 

84.2 

79.2 

71.5 


90.5 

91.0 

86.9 

82.6 

74.6 

66.9 


Table III 

Effect of Added Tocopherol and Rice Bran Extract on Preservation of Carotene 

in Cottonseed Oil 


Flask 

Sample in 50 ml. Erlcnmcycr flask 

Per cent carotene retained at 30* 

No. 





1 

10 ml. cottonseed oil solution of carotene, 4.5 

77.4 

1.0 



2 

mg, per gm. 

Same + 6 ml. rice bran extract 

88.5 

20.7 

1.0 


3 

“ as Flask 1 + mixed tocopherol, 4.5 mg. 

93.1 

34.4 

9.4 

2.1 

4 

per gm. 

Same + 6 ml. rice bran extract 

90.4 

59.7 

49.0 

43.1 

5 

10 ml. “treated”* cottonseed oil solution of 

100.0 

81.5 

1.2 


6 

carotene, 4.5 mg. per gm. 

Same + mixed tocopherol, 4.6 mg. per gm. 

98.6 

84.7 

69.2 

63.0 


* This oil contained 5 ml. of cottonseed oil that had been shaken with 5 ml. of 
rice bran extract. 


increasing the amount of rice bran extract to 2.0 ml. results in increased 
protection of carotene. Above this level there seems to be no further 
increase in stabilization. 

In Table III are presented data on the stabilization of cottonseed oil by 
tocopherol and rice bran extract. The most complete protection was 
found in Flasks 4 and 6, demonstrating the synergistic effect of tocopherol 
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and rice bran extract to be effective vrith cottonseed oii. Similar results 
were found with soy bean oil (Table Stabilization of the oil by shaking 
with rice bran extract is accomplished to a greater degree with the cotton- 
seed oil than with the soy bean oil (Flask 6, Tables III and Addition 
of rice bran extract alone to either cottonseed or soy bean oil affords some 
protection (Flasks 2 and 5). This does not occur with linoleic acid, a 
fact which might be explained by the natural tocopherol already present 
in each of the oils. 


Table IV 

Effect of Added Tocopherol and Rice Bran Extract on Presertation of Carotene in 

Soy Bean Oil 


FUak 

No. 

Simple in SO ml- Erleaaej'er fiisk 

Per ctat carotene retained 
at 30* 


3 days 



1 

10 ml. fioy bean oil solution of carotene, 4.5 mg. 
per gm. 

70.5 

B 

m 

2 

Same + 5 ml. rice bran extract 

82.0 

17.8 


3 

** as Flask 1 + mixed tocopherol, 4.5 mg. 
per gm. 

76.2 

9.4 


4 

Same -{-5 ml. rice bran extract 

90.3 

41.8 

4.5 

S 

10 ml. “treated”* soy bean oil solution of carotene, 
4.5 mg. per gm. 

80.0 

6.1 


6 

Same -f- mixed tocopherol, 4.5 mg. per gm. 

89.5 

19.2 

1 


* This oil contained 5 ml. of soy bean oil that had been shaken with an equal 
volume of rice bran extract. 


DISCUSSION 

The rising interest in the participation of antio.xidant-s in physiolc^cal 
fat reactions is amply evidenced bj^ the number of recent publications. 
The majority of these investigations have been concerned with dietary 
factors which protect carotene, while in the intestine, from the destructive 
action of o.xidizing fat. In the interpretation of results, it would be well to 
consider aU such factors as members of one of the two groups ten- 
tatively suggested by Mattill (14) for classificaion of antio.xidants; namely, 
(1) those phenolic compounds that are active per se, and (2) the syneigists, 
acidic compounds, whose entire action is merely that of enhancmg the 
effect of the phenolic antioxidants. Of the carotene-sparing factors, 
protective in the intestine, tocopherols (1-3), lauryl hydroquinone (3), 
and goss 3 pol (15) may be considered as members of the first group. E.x- 
amples of antioxidant synergists are those factors in soy bean phosphatide 
reported necessary for proper utilization of vitamins A and E by both the 
rat (16) and chick (17). Yeast also contains fat-soluble sjuiergists (17), 
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a finding -wliich cautions against the use of yeast as a source of the vitamin 
B complex for such experimental diets. Hickman cl ah (18) have demon- 
strated a reinforcement of the antioxidant activity of mixed tocopherols 
by palniityl ascorbic acid as mcasured_ by carotene utilization and in the 
present paper a similar effect was demonstrated \\-ith rice bran extract. 
Since rice bran extract is effective only in combination Avith tocopherol, 
the antioxidant factor Avould appear to be of the acidic type; this, however, 
does not exclude the possibility of the presence as well of polyphenolic 
compounds which may be antiox 3 'genic in themselves but whose activity 
is not demonstrable under the conditions of the experiment. Such com- 
bination of antioxidants appears to play a r61e in the antioxygenic reactions 
involved in the production of malignant hepatoma in rats by feeding 
N, N-dimethydaminoazobenzene (butter .yellow) (1). All the examples 
cited here concern retardation of fat oxidation in the intestine; our knowl- 
edge of the participation of antioxidants in tissue reactions rests with the 
observation of Houchin and hlattill (19) that tocopherol phosphate lowers 
the high oxygen consumption of dj'strophic rabbit muscle. In the complex 
biological oxidations of the animal body, it would .seem more than likely 
that antioxidation would be the re.sult of a multiple synergy rather than 
that of a single entity. This would seem especially true w'hen one considers 
that of the large number of acidic compounds, both organic and inorganic, 
shown by Olcott (20) to be antioxidant synergists, a good proportion are 
constituents normally present in tissue. 

SUMMARY 

1. The growth rate of vitamin A-deficient rats receiving an oral sup- 
plement of carotene and tocopherol in linoleic acid solution is increased 
by the additional supplement of rice bran extract. 

2. This growth-promoting effect is only"^ evident with rats on a sub- 
optimal carotene intake, indicating the presence of factors in rice bran 
extract that permit a greater utilization of carotene. 

3. In vitro experiments reveal that rice bran extract acts sjmergis- 
tically with mixed tocopherols in retarding oxidation of linoleic acid and 
consequently preserves carotene. 

4. Rice bran extract is effective in that it delays the destruction of 
tocopherol in linoleic acid solution. 

5. The antioxidant synergism of rice bran extract and tocopherol is 
also effective with cottonseed and soy bean oil. 
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CYANroE LOSS FROM MEDIA IN STUDIES OF TISSUE 
METABOLISM IN 'iUTRO* 
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In the course of experiments in this laboratory on the general subject 
of oxygen poisoning it became necessary to study the metabolism or func- 
tion of tissues in vitro in the presence of cyanide. Although cyanide is 
frequently used as an inhibiting agent, a methodical experimental in- 
vestigation of the factors influencing cyanide concentration imder the 
conditions of the Warburg and similar techniques is apparently lacking. 
To measure the oxygen consumption of tissues in a closed respirometer 
it is necessary to include an alkali inset to absorb COj. Under these 
circumstances, cyanide present in the medium distils over to the alkali. 
To prevent this, the inclusion of cyanide in the alkali inset was advocated 
by Walker (1), and later Krebs (2). Neither author, however, gave more 
than empirical data for the assembly of experimental systems. Van 
Heyningen (3) showed the importance of the initial concentration of cyanide 
in the alkali, although he was chiefly concerned with other influences upon 
cyanide inhibition. He found that, at an initial cyanide concentration 
in the medium of 10”’ m, the respiration of rat kidney slices was 80 per 
cent inhibited preluded cyanide was also present initially in the CO 2 - 
absorbing alkali inset, but only 8 per cent when cyanide was omitted from 
the alkali. 

The first theoretical analysis of the cyanide equilibrium between a 
neutral medium and an alkali inset was given by Umbreit (4), who cal- 
culated the cyanide required in the alkali to prevent loss from various 
initial concentrations in the medium. In Umbreit’s table, however, the 
total amount of alkali to be added to the inset ranged from 0.2 to 20 micro- 
equivalents. These amounts appear too small for most studies by the 
Warburg method. No experimental data are included in Umbreit's 
discussion. 

The present paper develops a further theoretical approach, and compares 
experimental with calculated equilibria. The results offer a practical 
basis for the assembly of experimental systems in which cyanide is used. 

•The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by 
the Committee on Medical Research, between the OfEce of Scientific Research and 
Development and the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Theoretical— Under otherwise constant conditions it may be assumed 
that the rate of distillation of cyanide from the medium to the alkali inset 
or vice versa will depend upon the concentration of liydrocyanic acid. 
Accordingly, equilibrium will bo established when the re.spective concen- 
trations of IICN arc equal. Tims, 


(HCN) ■= 


(H+)' + K' 


r 


{n+r 

(11+)' + K" 


pff 


( 1 ) 


where (H+)' and (H+)" arc hydrogen ion concentrations in the alkali and 
medium respectively, K' and K" arc apparent acid dissociation constants 
of HCN in the alkali and medium respectively, and T' and T" aic total 
cyanide concentrations in the alkali and medium rcsijcctivcly. 

In a dilute cyanide solution (0.010 m), no other salt being present, the 
author determined clcctromctrically K" to be 10"“’^, a value in accord 
with that given in the literature (5). Further, since the medium,in most 
in vitro work is approximately (W")" = >10“^ and the alkali insets are 
at (H+)' = < 10~'-, it is nt once obvious that < < K' and (H+)" > > 
K". Equation 1 then becomes, approximately, 


r JC_ 
r “ (H+)' 


( 2 ) 


It is significant to note that the dissociation constant which remains 
in the equation is that of the HCN in the alkali, not that in the medium. 
But the assumption usually made in applying expressions similar to Equa- 
tion 1 to the assembly of experimental systems is that K' ~ K". As a 
hypothetical example with this figure for both the medium and alkali, 
when the alkali is 0.1 m, i.c. pH' = 13 (a concentration commonly used), 
T'/ T" = G300. In other woids, the KCN in the alkali would have to 
be 6 M in order to give a constant concentration in the medium of 0.001 
M. Furthermore since G M KCN in alkali is a saturated solution, 0.001 jr 
KCN in the medium would be the maximum possible concentration which 
could be maintained constant. 

Tables hitherto published for practical use, for example those by Umbreit 
(4), have been developed on the same assumption. To maintain the 
concentiation of KCN in the medium at a value greater than 0.001 u 
the theory requires that the pH in the alkali inset be diminished; i.c., 
that the concentration of the alkali be lowered. But this leads to the 
further difficulty that the total amount of alkali becomes too small for 
practical purposes unless the capacity of the inset is made impractic.slly 
large. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the predictions deiived as above 
were so much at variance with observations that important factors were 
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being neglected. Two are discussed in this paper, (a) As is well known, 
acid dissociation constant.s are markedly influenced by the ionic enidron- 
ment; hence the thcorj’ must include differences in K between solutions 
of widely different .‘salt concentration. This nece.ssitated measurement 
of the acid dissociation constant of HCX under the actual conditions used 
in respiratory studies by the Warburg method, (b) Experimental assem- 
blies pre.sent other variables not practically included in an 3 ' theoretical 
anah’sis, making individual controls imperative in eveiy ca.se. 

Methods 

Eecrj'stallized KCN was made up as stock in 0.001 m .XaOH solution 
and the concentration checked at intervals bj* grai-imetric analj'ses as 
AgCN. Other cj-anide determinations were by the colorimetric method 
of Smith (G), in which the addition of alkaline picrate to cj-anide produces 
a reddish bromi color due to the formation of isopurpurate. The method 
was adapted for use Arith the Klett-Summerson photoelectric colorimeter, 
Arith Filter 54. Measurements were made from 0.1 to 1.0 micromole with 
a reproducibilitj' of ±2 per cent and it AA-as foimd that multiple determina- 
tions could be run simultaneousb" in 15 or 20 minutes. 

As pointed out bj’ Smith (6), glucose and other substances present 
in a gluco.se-phosphate-Ringer’.s medium interfere with the picrate method 
for cyanide. Accordingly, a simple 0.040 ii phosphate buffer at pH 7 
AA-as used as the medium. 


EXPERUIEXTAL 

Determinalion of Value of Dissociation Constant of HCN in Concentrated 
Solutions of Cyanide in AVudi — ^This was done by measuring the conditions 
necessary for equilibrium between the cj-anide in the alkali and that in 
the medium. Since the medium is at pH 7.0 and the observed value of 
K" = 10“’-^ (see above), the cyanide in the medium is practicallj- all 
in the form of HCN. This assumption allows of the calculation of K' in 
the alkali inset. 2.0 ml. portions of weakly alkaline KCN Avere placed in 
the main compartments of standard Warburg respirometers, 1.0 ml. of 
phosphate buffer in the side sacs (sufficient to giA-e a final concentration 
after mLxing of 0.04 ii, and pH 7.0), and 0.5 ml. of 0.1 m NaOH in the 
center Avells. KCN AA-as im'tially present in the NaOH inset, as shoAA-n 
in the results. The vessels w-ere attached to manometers and equilibrated 
at 38° in a Avater bath. The contents of the side sacs and main compart- 
ments AA-ere then admi.xed and the time taken. The A-essels were shaken 
thereafter at 5 cm. amplitude and 100 oscillations per minute. The vessels 
w-ere taken dow-n at A-arious times, alkali w-as added to the main compart- 
ment to preA-ent lass of the remaining c>-anide, and the contents of the 
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center well were removed by suction. The vessels were kept stoppered 
for the later determination of cyanide by the picrate method. In all 
cases the initial cyanide was determined at the time of tipping, and the 
concentration of the stock was checked at interv'als by the gravimetric 
method, since cyanide is slowly lost even from alkaline solution. 

Fig. 1 shows the effects of vaiying the initial concentration of cyanide 
in the alkali inset upon the concentration of cyanide in the medium after 
a standard 30 minute period of equilibration. The initial cyanide con- 
centration was 0.0027 m. By interpolation, it is seen that there was no 
gain or loss from the medium during equilibration with approximately 
5 M KCN in the alkali. In other words at this point the concentration 
of HCN in the medium and alkali inset is the same; viz., 0.0027 m. When 
Equation 1 is applied to the conditions in the alkali inset, K' = 10“®-’’, 
a significantly different value from that obtained for dilute solutions [K" 



Fia. 1. The per cent gain or loss of cyanide in a neutral medium in 30 minutes at 
38°, in the presence of a 0.1 m NaOH inset with varying initial concentrations of 
cyanide. The initial concentration of cyanide in the medium was 0.0027 m in all 
cases. 


_ When T'/ T" in this case was found to be 1900, the value 

predicted by assuming K' = tvas shown above to be 6300. 

It soon became apparent, however, that this new determination of 
K' in concentrated cyanide solution did not clear up all of the difficulties, 
for when the initial concentration of cyanide in the medium was greater 
than 0.003 m the theoretical value of T'/ T" = 1900 at equilibrium was 
not even remotely approached. These experiments are given in the fol- 
lomng two sections. 

Cyanide Concentration in Medium .As Function of Time, with No Cyanide 
Initially Present in Alkali — ^The procedure was essentially the same as 
in the preceding experiment. Fig. 2 shows the results with two different 
concentrations of cyanide initially in the medium. When the initial 
cyanide concentration was 0.030 M, there was a rapid distillation of cyanide 
from the medium to the alkali (50 per cent) in the first 5 minutes. When 
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the initial concentration was much lower, i.c. 0.008 Ji, the loss from the 
medium was slow (25 per cent in 45 minutes). 

In the case of the upper cuiwe of Fig. 2, the final cyanide determination 
was made at apparently complete equilibrium, and shows a loss of 0.002 
M concentration, or 60 micromoles total. Assuming the cyanide in the 
gas phase to be negligible, which is consistent ■with its high solubility, 
this means a final concentration of cj-anide in the alkali of 0.12 ii. In 
this case, then, the ratio T'/ T" = 12. In other words, the result is far 
removed from that predicted by theory, viz. 1900, indicating the presence 
of factors not included in Equation 1. 

A possible e.xplanation for this result lies in the physical characteristics 
of the system. The standard Warburg vessels used were equipped with 



Fig. 2. The cyanide concentration in a neutral medium as a function of time, in 
the presence of a 0.1 ii NaOH inset with constant shaking at 38°, no cyanide being 
initially present in the alkali. 


Center wells of approximately 6 mm. internal diameter, and height 25 mm. 
It was obsen'ed that the 0.5 ml. contained in these center wells was 
agitated to a negligible degree by the shaking. For this reason admixture 
of absorbed cyanide throughout the entire xmlume of the alkali in the inset 
was almost entirely dependent on .simple diffusion. A high concentration 
of cyanide could thus be rapidly reached at the surface of the alkali. Since 
cyanide was absorbed from the gas phase as free HCN, there may also 
have been a significant lowering of pH locally, ■with a consequent increase 
in the proportion of cyanide as free acid. A close approach to an equi- 
librium was thus established mth a much higher concentration in the 
medium than that predicted by theo^}^ 

In Fig. 2, the lower initial concentration of cyanide in the medium 
probably resulted in a less marked local effect at the surface of the alkali, 
and a consequently more steadily continued approach to true equilibrium. 
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Cyanide Equilibmm /Is Function of Initial Concentration in Medium, 
with Standard Concentration in Alkali — Fig. 3 compares the experimentally 
determined equilibria with those predicted by Equation 2, in which T'/ 
T" ~ iOOO. The theoretical curve is seen to be almost exactly horizontal 
at the 0.003 m level. This follows from the fact that any distillation from 
the medium will cause a change in cyanide concentration in the alkali 
which is negligible with respect to its initial concentration of 5 m. In 
other u'ords, -within obvious limits, distillation should proceed from the 
medium to the alkali until the cyanide concentration in the medium reaches 
0.003 M, regardless of its initial concentration. Instead of this, the result 
shows that distillation has proceeded only until a constant proportion of 



Fio. 3. Equilibrium (final) concentration of cyanide as a function of its initial 
concentration, following 90 minutes continuous shaking at 38°, in the presence of 
5 M KCN in 0.1 m NaOH (80 per cent saturated). The circle represents the point of 
zero distillation shown in Fig. 2. The broken line is the function predicted by 
theory. 

the initial cyanide has been lost to the silkali (20 per cent). This result 
could bo explained in a manner similar to that of the previous e.vpcriment. 

Conclusions — While it has been .shown that previous theoretical analyses 
of cyanide equilibria betu-een two adjacent solutions of differing pH within 
a closed system have been based upon erroneous assumptions, the experi- 
ments presented demonstrate that no simple theoretical analysis can be 
depended upon for the design of experimental assemblies for techniquc.s 
of the Warburg type. It i,s therefore necessarj'' in all cases to control 
experimental assemblies by methods similar to these given. Furthermore, 
a system of the type studied is capable of maintaining a cymnide concen- 
tration in the medium up to any value reasonably desired, without the 
reduction in alkali concentration or increase in alkali volume previously 
thought necessary. 

In addition, it must be said that while previous workers have often made 
a sufficient approximation to the conditions necessary for the maintenance 
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of knoMTi levels of cj'anide concentrations in Warburg studies, the 3 * maj' 
in some cases have had concentrations sufficientlj' above or below the 
assumed to place discussion of the relation between cjmnide concentration 
and the degree of rcspiratorj’ inhibition upon a dubious basis. 

SUMMARY , 

1. Theoretical analyses of factors governing cyanide loss from neutral 
media to alkali insets vithin respirometers of the Warburg tJTJe are shown 
to demand inclusion of separate dissociation constants for HCN in dilute 
and concentrated solutions. 

2. Experiments are given to show the inadequacj' of anj' simple the- 
oretical analj'sis to predict the conditions required in experimental as- 
semblies to prevent alteration of the cj'anide concentration in the media. 

3. The necessitj' is emphasized for the control determination of cj'anide 
in all ca.ses in which its concentration must be known accuratelj' under 
conditions of the Warburg technique. 
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THE ISOLATION OF PREPARATIONS OF THROMBOPLASTIC 
PROTEIN FROM HUMAN ORGANS* 

Br ERWIN CHARGAFF 

(From the Dcparlmeni of Biochemistry, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia Unicersiiy, New Yorh) 

(Received for publication, August 2S, 1945) 

Publications from this laboratoo’ have, during the past fetv years, 
drawn attention to the isolation from beef lungs of an extremely potent 
activator of blood clotting, the thromboplastic protein, and to the chemical 
and physical properties of this substance. This work was summarized 
a short time ago (1). It has recently been shown that practically all the 
thromboplastic acthity of the tissue is localized in. this presumably cyto- 
plasmic fraction which is a lipoprotein, containing pentose nucleic acid, 
of a very high particle weight; the other tissue proteins and the cell nuclei 
are devoid of activitj* (2). The properties of similar fractions from other 
organs and other animal species remain, however, to be determined. 

Because of their possible application in the treatment of hemophilia and 
related diseases!, an orienting study of highlj- purified preparations of the 
thromboplastic protein of human origin appeared of interest. The organs 
e.xamined were the placenta and, for purposes of comparison with previous 
work, the lungs. The methods of isolation and assay followed the proce- 
dures presented previously (2^). 

The strong thromboplastic activity of placenta extracts has long been 
known (5, 6). Attempts at the therapeutic application of such prepara- 
tions are of more recent date (7, 8). Normal human lungs appear to have 
been rareb' investigated, although a thromboplastically active extract 
has been obtained from the lungs of a hemophiliac (9). 

The preparations from placenta and human lungs were, Like the thrombo- 
plastic protein of beef lungs, electrophoretically homogeneous lipoproteins 
of verj’ high particle weight. Their thromboplastic activitj* was con- 
siderable, although not quite as impressive as that of the comparable 
preparations from beef lungs. The activitj* was confined to one tissue 
fraction; the soluble tissue proteins and the coarse tissue particles were, 
in confirmation of previous findings (2), practicallj* inactive. 

AH of the thromboplastic protein preparations examined in detail, 
namelj' the substances isolated from human and beef lungs and from 

•This work has been supported by a grant from the John and MaryR. Markle 
Foundation. This is Paper XX of a series of studies on the chemistry of blood 
coagulation. 
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placenta, have one property in common; they are lipoproteins of a veiy 
high particle Aveight. Apart from this, however, very little can be said 
definitely with respect to their similarities and dissimilarities. The prep- 
aration from placenta appears to be less stable than the lung preparations 
and has a lower electrophoretic mobility. It is not yet possible to state 
whether one is dealing here with a family of conjugated proteins having 
the same active grouping in common; the nature and the function of such 
a grouping would bo purely conjectural. 

EKPEIIIMENT.AE 

Human Placenta — The fresh tissue’ was cleaned, stripped of the mem- 
brane, cut into small pieces, and washed with cold water. The material 
(G18 gm.) was gradually added to a mixture of 350 cc. of 0.29 m sodium 
chloride solution and 350 gm. of crushed ice that rotated in a high speed 
mbeer. The supernatant resulting from the centrifugation of the mixture 
at 4000 R.r.M. (1900 (j) for 30 minutes was fractionated by the methods 
described jircviously (2-4). Data on the various fractions will be found 
in Table I. The coar.se lipoprotein aggregates (Fraction P-1), sedimented 
at 5000 ff for 30 minutes, consisted of almost white ^’oluminous flakes; 
the thromboplastic protein (Fraction P-2), .sedimented at 31,000 g for 
120 minutes, was a white light felt.- The soluble tissue proteins (Fraction 
P-3), isolated as described recently (2), formed dark pink flakes.® The 
reaction for acetal phosphatides was positive in Fractions P-1 and P-2. 
All fractions appeared to be free from desoxypentose nucleic acid and 
gave no metachromatic reaction with toluidine blue. 

Human Lungs — The extraction of the tissue (630 gm.)’ and the frac- 
tionation of the extract were carried out in the usual manner. The proper- 
ties of the compounds are summarized in Table I which also contains 
data on similar fractions from beef lungs. Fraction L-1 consisted of 
a black powder,® Fraction L-2 of a light gray felt. Fraction L-3 of pink 

* We are greatly indebted to Dr. S. Graff for this material. 

-This preparation was not monodisperse in the ultracentrifuge. The main com- 
I)onent had a sedimentation constant s-o = 270 Svedberg units (in borate buffer of 
pll 8.4). We are very grateful to Dr. D. H. Moore for this determination, as well 
as for the performance of the electrophoresis e.xperiments. 

’A small protein portion (comparable to Fraction 3a in Table II (2)), 0.22 gm.por 
kilo of tissue, separated during the dialysis. It contained N 13.3, P 0.2 per cent 
and had no thromboplastic activity. 

< We wish to thank Dr. E. E. Sproul for this specimen. 

' It is well known that the lungs of adults, especially of city dwellers, are contam- 
inated with inhaled carbon particles. The fact that all sedimentable protein frac- 
tions from human lungs, including the thromboplastic protein, were gray or black 
indicates the presence in lungs of carbon particles of a variety of sizes, even down to 
the submicroscopic dimensions of the tissue particles (of a diameter of 100 mu and 
less). 
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flakes. The resiJts of the various color reactions were identical udth 
those obtained with the comparable fractions from placenta. 

Exlradion of Lipids — ^The thromboplastic protein preparations were 
suspended in a mixture of equal parts of absolute alcohol and peroxide-free 


T.^ble I 

Thromboplastic Protein Preparations 



Frac- 


Yield 



1 Electrophoresis* 

Source 

tion 

Designation 

per kilo 












No. 


tissue 



Buffer 

1 

Mobility fdescend- 
icg boundaries) 


1 


ert. 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 




Human pla- 

p-i 

Coarse lipo- 

0.74 

9.2 

1.1 


1 


centa 


protein 

aggregates 








P-2 

Thrombo- 

l.OS 

8.7 

1.4 

Borate 

8.2 

— 5.S 



plastic 

protein 








P-3 

Soluble 

19.4 

14.7 

0.2 

Phos- 

7.4 

-1.1, -3.2, 



proteins 




phate 


-3.7, -5.2, 
-6.7 

Human lungs 

L-1 

Coarse lipo- 

O.SO 

C.S 

0.9 





1 

protein 

aggregates 




1 


1 


L-2 

Thrombo- j 

0.95 

6.5 

1.3 

Borate 

8.2 




plastic 

protein 






1 ^ 


L-3 

Soluble 

22.8 

13.9 

0 

Phos- 

7.4 




proteins 




phate 


-3.2, -4.2, 
-5,4 

Beef lungs 

1 

Coarse lijx)- 

0.73 

7.0 

2.0 






protein 

aggregates 








2 

Thrombo- | 

0.63t 

7.7t 

1.5t 

Borate 

S.5 

-8.3 



plastic 1 

protein 





f 

I 



3b 

Soluble 

10.3 

15.0 

0.2 

Cl 

8.4 

-1.4, -3.7, 



proteins 





i 

1 

—5.3, —9.0 


* In preparations in which more than one component was observed, the main 
components are in bold-faced type, 

t These figures represent the average of ten indir-idual preparations. The j-ields 
are subject to considerable fluctuation. 


ether (25 cc. of the solvent mixture per 100 mg. of substance) and heated 
under a reflux for 24 hours in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The extraction 
residues were collected b 3 ' centrifugation, washed repeatedlj- with alcohol- 
ether (1:1) and with ether, and dried to constant weight in vacuo over 
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PjOe. The crude lipids, recovered by evaporation and drying in vacuo 
of the supernatants and washings, were dissolved in ether and the turbid 
solutions were twice shaken with a 10 per cent sodiiun chloride solution. 
The aqueous layers were washed with ether in the centrifuge. The com- 
bined ethereal solutions were dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate and evap- 
orated in vacuo. Solutions of the residues in chloroform were again clarified 
vdth Na-SOi and the purified lipids were reco'vered from the filtrates. 

The extraction experiments are summarized in Table II. For com- 
parison, results obtained with the thromboplastic protein from beef lungs 
(4) are included. 



Fig. 1. Coagulation of normal human plasma (obtained by high speed centrifuga- 
tion) by thromboplastic protein preparations of human origin. Curve I, Fraction 
Ii-2 from lungs; Curve II, Fraction P-2 from placenta; Curve III, Fraction P-2 from 
placenta after S weeks storage; Curve IV, thromboplastic protein from beef lungs 
(2). In the expression lOOO/f, plotted as the abscissa, t corresponds to the clotting 
time in seconds. 

Thromboplastic Aclivily — ^The assays were carried out by the method 
recently described on normal human plasma (obtained by high speed 
centrifugation) as the substrate (2). The actimties of the thromboplastic 
protein preparations from human lungs and placenta are represented in 
Fig. 1. It will be observed that the placenta preparation (Fraction P-2), 
stored in the dry state in the refrigerator for 5 Aveeks, showed a considerable 
diminution of activity, in contrast to the tiiromboplastic protein from 
beef lungs which was used as the standard. It maj' be mentioned that 
the straight lines representing the activities of the preparations from human 
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organs (Curves I, II, III, Fig. 1) differed in slope from those obtained ivitli 
the beef lung fractions (Curve IV). Whether this is significant cannot 
be said. 

Of the other substances examined Fraction P-1 had a slight actiinty; 
Fractions P-3, L-1, and L-3 were completely inactive.' 

The author is very grateful to Miss Helen Fabricant for technical as- 
sistance. 


SUMMARY 

Highly active thromboplastic protein fractions were isolated from human 
lungs and placenta. Some of the properties of these substances, which 
are lipoproteins of a very high particle weight, are discussed. Other 
tissue fractions examined ivere devoid of thromboplastic activity. 
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'Fraction L-3, when tested previous to dialysis, was very slightly active. 



STUDIES ON THE LIBERATION OF COMPOUNDS IN THE 
FOLIC ACID GROUT* 

Bt T. D. LUCKEY, G. M. BRIGGS, jR.,t P. R. MOORE, C. A. ELA'EHJEM, 

AND E. B. HART 

(From the Department of Bioehemistry, College of Agriculture, Unirersity of Wisconsin, 

Madison) 

(Received for publication, August 4, 1!I45) 

The apparent “folic acid”* activit 3 '' of a food material Ls dependent upon 
its content of any one, or a combination, of several compounds (vitamin 
Be (4) or the liver Lactobacillus casei factor (5), the j'east L. casei factor (5), 
the third L. casei factor (G), SLR factor (7), and thjTnine (1, 8)) and the 
treatment the material has undergone previous to assay. Bound forms of 
these compounds have been recognized repeatedly since the earlv' work of 
Hutchings, Bohonos, and Peterson (9), who suggested that the norit eluate 
factor (another name for L. casei factor) was generallv' found associated 
with proteins. 

After taka-diastase digestion was shown to be a good method for liberate 
ing bound “folic acid” bj' Cheldelin et al. (10), we used this procedure to 
help distinguish “folic acid” from vitamins Bio and Bu. We bad previouslv' 
used dilute ammonia under pressure to hydrolyze anj' ester of “folic acid” 
W'hich might have been formed during alcohol separation procedures (11), 
Recentlj' we showed that treatment with dilute acid or base increased the 
apparent “folic acid” content of certain materials (12) ; Binklej' et al. (13) 
have used a specific enz 3 me to liberate vitamin B^ from its conjugate in 
yeast and the Arkansas workers hav’e used purified enzjme preparations to 
determine “preformed” and “potential” “folic acid” (14, 15). Stokes has 
shown that 0.05 N HCI and 0.05 N NaOH liberate a “thjmine-like com- 
pound” from bacterial cells (16). 

* Published with the approval of the Director of the tVisconsin Agricultural E.v- 
periment Station. Supported in part by grants from the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation and Swift and Company. 

We wish to thank Parke, Davis and Company, Detroit, Michigan, for vitamin B,; 
Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, for ciystalline vitamins; Miss 
Anita Ziegenhagen and Mrs. Lillian Alberty for technical assistance. 

t Present address. Department of Poultry Husbandry, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 

* “Folic acid” is a term used to designate a substance necessary for the growth of 
Streptococcus faecalis R or Lactobacillus casei on certain defined media (1, 2). (Strep- 
tococcus faecalis R was previously called Streptococcus lactis R (3), American Tj-pe 
Culture Collection, No. 8043.) 
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LIBERATION OF FOLIC ACID 


Since the "folic acid” content of various materials is of particular interest 
to us in our attempt to evaluate this group of compounds in chick nutrition, 
we undertook further studies to deteimine the best method for liberating 
these active compounds. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The assay methods with Slrcplococcus faecalis R and Lactobacillus casei 
are those reported previously (1) with the exception that the incubation 


Table I 

"Folic Acid”-Dejicicnl Media for Streptococcus faecalis and Lactobacillus catei 


Constituent 

Amount per 10 tubes 

S,faec(jJis 

L. cosei 

Oliinosn ' 

1 gm. 
0.5 “ 

2 gm. 
0.5 “ 

Casein (acid-hydrolyzed) 

Dipotassium phosphate 

0.5 “ 

0.2 “ 

Sodium acetate 

0.2 “ 

0.6 “ 

Speakman’s Salts B (17) 

0.5 ml. 

Z-Tryptophane* 

30 mg. 

10 

10 mg. 

10 " 

/-Cyfltinfi 

Asparagine 

10 " 

Adenine sulfate 

1 " 

1 '■ 

Guanine hydrochloride 

1 " 

1 “ 

Xanthine 

1 “ 

1 " 

Uracil 


1 " 

Thiamine hydrochloride 

20 y 

20 7 

Riboflavin 

20 “ 

20 “ 

Nicotinic acid 

60 “ 

60 “ 

Pyndox'ine hvdrnchloridRf - 

120 " 

120 “ 

nAlnhim pantothenate 

40 “ 

40 " 

Biotin (free acid) 

0.04 " 

0.04 “ 

p-Aminobenzoic acid 

10 *' 

Water'to 

50 ml. 

1 50 ml. 


1 


* When Z-tryptophane is unavailable, twice tliis amount of dZ-tryptophane is used, 
t Autoclaving this large amount of pyridoxine in the media gives adequate 
amounts of pseudopyridoxine. Since pyridoxal and pyridoxamine are becoming 
available (Merck and Company, Inc.), we now use 0.2 y of pyridoxamine per ten 
tubes. 

period was generally extended to 20 hours as a matter of convenience. The 
composition of the media employed is given in Table I. Turbidimetne 
methods were used for clear samples and pH curves were run in the case of 
turbid samples. The final activity in all cases is reported as micrograms 
of vitamin Be (a standard having a potency of 80,000) ; this does not imply 
that all the activity in the sample was due to vitamin Be- Each value re- 
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ported is the average of the results of one to ten separate assays, each 
consisting of four tubes containing graded levels of the sample. 

Procedures 

Cellular samples were homogenized in the Waring blendor for 5 minutes 
before being treated. 

Taka-diastase Treatment {Adapted from Method of Cheldelin et al. {10 )) — 
20 mg. of taka-dia^se in 1 ml. of 1 per cent sodium acetate buffer were 
added to 1 gm. of sample in 8 ml. of buffer at pH 4.5 fo 4.7 and incubated 
imder toluene for 24 hours at 37°. The solution was then neutralized and 
assayed directly. 

Treatment with Laskowski Enzyme Obtained from Chic}:en Pancreas — 
This procedure is based on the recommendations of M. Laskowski (private 
communication). 1 unit* of enzyme was added to 20 ml. of a solution con- 
taining either 100 mg. of a crude material or 20 mg. of a concentrate and 
incubated at pH 8 (no buffer) for 24 hours at 37° under toluene. The solu- 
tion was assaj’ed directly. 

Treatment with Other Enzymes — 0.15 mg. of the enzyme to be studied was 
added to 3 mg. of liver preparation, Ivo. 214H (12) (equivalent to 5 gm. of 
starting material), in 25 ml. of 1 per cent buffer solution and incubated 
under toluene at 37° for 24 hours. The solution was then neutralized, 
autoclaved 15 minutes at 15 pounds pressure, and assayed. 

Acid Hydrolysis — 100 mg. of a concentrate or 1 gm. of a natural material 
was autoclaved in 20 ml. of 1 per cent acetate (sodimn) buffer (pH 4.0) for 
12 hours at 15 pounds pressure, neutralized, and assayed. 

Alkaline Hydrolysis — 100 mg. of a concentrate or 1 gm. of a natural mate- 
rial was autoclaved in 20 ml. of either 2 n base for 30 minutes or 0.1 n potas- 
sium hydroxide for 1 hour. The solution was then neutralized and assayed. 

Autolysis — 100 mg. of sample were placed in 20 ml. of water and incu- 
bated under toluene for 24 hours at 37°. 

Results 

A preliminary report (12) on studies with Uver Preparation 214H and 
yeast indicated that treatment with mild acid (pH 3 or 4) or base (2 n) gave 
the greatest increase in “folic acid” activity. Taka-diastase hydrolysis 
(pH 4.5) produced no greater increase in the apparent vitamin Be content 
than the same treatment without taka-diastase. 

Preparation 214H was treated with many available enzymes and the 

’ 1 unit is that amount of enzyme which will produce the equivalent of 0.5 -r of 
vitamin B, (potency 80,000) per hour for 4 hours when incubated in 11 ml. at 37' with 
200 mg. of Difeo yeast extract (15). 
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results (Table II) indicate that none of them gave a value higher than that 
obtained after acid hydrolysis. 

Further study showed that heat (Fig. 1, .d) aids greatly in the non- 
enzymatic liberation of compounds in the folic acid group. Temperatures 
higher than 1 22° were not tried, since they seemed impractical. The lower 
values obtained with concentrations of sodium hydroxide above 1 n (Fig. 
1 , B) may be due to specific destruction by sodium ions or possibly a toxicit}' 
to the bacteria. This effect is not noted with the concentrations of potas- 
sium hydroxide used. * 


Table II 

Effect of Enzywc Treatment on Apparent Vitamin Be Content of Liver 
Preparation SUH* 


Sample 

No. 

Trcalment 

pH 

BuHct 

Vitamin 1 

Strefilo- 

coccus 

foecolis 

epergm. 

ciiii 





y 

y 

1 

None 



0.06 

0.30 

2 

Autoclaving, 12 hrs. 

4.0 

Acetate 

0.63 

0.80 

3 

Clarase 

4.7 

1C 

0.15 

0.25 

4 

Papain 

5.0 

Cf 

0.07 

0.23 

5 

Pepsin 

2.1 

Chloride 

0.13 

0.45 

6 

Mylase P 

4.9 

Acetate 

0.06 

0.25 

7 

Pancreatin 

8.2 

Carbonate 

0.06 

0.17 

8 

Ficin 

5.0 

Acetate 

0.08 

0.18 

9 

6-Nucleotidase -p hyaluronidasef 

7.0 

Phosphate 

0.08 

0.30 


* For the procedure see “Treatment with other enzymes." 
t Obtained from horse semen through the cooperation of Dr. H. A. Lardy. 


When the non-enzymatic liberation of activity was studied with respect 
to time (Fig. 1, C), it was found that autoclaving at pH 2 soon caused more 
destruction than liberation, tvhile autoclaving at pH*3 for 1 to 6 hours gave 
acceptable results and pH 4 for 0 hours appeared to be the best method. 
Autoclaving the sample in 2 N base for half an hour gave high values; longer 
periods rvere not effective. Again it was noted that sodium hydroxide was 
less desirable than potassium hydroxide. 

Further studies of the effect of time on the liberation of activity by auto- 
claving a vitamin Bio and Bu concentrate (Fig. 1, D) and Difeo yeast ex- 
tract (Fig. 1, E) indicated that autoclaving at pH 4 for 12 hours gave excel- 
lent results. Various other alkaline treatments gave values lower than 
those indicated. Consequently autoclaving at pH 4 for 12 hours was used 
routinely on more than 50 liver preparations. It is of interest to note that 
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Fig. 1. Studies on the non-cnzymatic liberation of vitamin Be activity from liver 
preparations and Difeo j'cast extract. A, effect of temperature on the response of 
Streptococcus faecalis to Preparation 214H treated at pll 3 for 4 hours; effect of 
[H"’"] on its response after autoclaving 4 hours at 122®; C, effect of time on its response 
after autoclaving at 122®; D, effect of time on the response of S. faecalis to Preparation 
215 after autoclaving at 122°; Ef effect of time on the response of S. faecalis to Difeo 
3 ’cast extract after autoclaving at 122°; F, effect of concentration on the respoa«e. 
measured after autoclaving at 122° for 32 hours at pH 4. 



Table III 

Effect of Different Hydrolysis Methods on Apparent Vitamin Be Content of Materials 
The values are given in micrograms of vitamin Be per gm. 
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* Obtained from M. Laskowski (see the text), 
t S. f. = Streptococcus faecalis'R', L. c. = Lactobacillus casei. 

t Preparation 213B was obtained by the procedure used for Preparation 233D (18). 

§ Preparation 215 was made in the manner described for the Super Filtrol eluato (18). 

II Preparation 255A is the acid (pH 3)-alcohol (90 per cent) filtrate of Preparation 249E (18) . 
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values with Lactobacillus casei were consistently higher than those with 
Streptococcus faecalis, although the values for acid-treated liver preparations 
showed a greater increase above their original value in the case of S. faecalis 
than in the case of L. casei. In fact more values decreased than increased 
for L. casei, while 60 per cent of the S. faecalis values increased more than 
2 times. 

The concentration of dry matter in the acid hydrolysis nuxture was found 
to be of significance for values obtained with both Streptococcus faecalis and 
Lactobacillus casei (Fig. 1, F). The optimum concentration for Difco j'east 
extract appears to be arotmd 10 to 100 mg. per 20 ml. 

Through the courtesy of M. Laskowski we were able to test one of his 
enzyme preparations. When the results obtained with this enzyme were 
compared with results of other treatments, it was found (Table III) that 
the Laskowski enzyme gave higher values for some materials (see Samples 


Table IV 

Variation in Assay of Difco Yeast Extract 


Treatment 

Mtamin Be content 

Strcptaecccvs 
fucclts R 

LacteluxUm 

casn 

Ko of aisayis 

None 

r #«■ tn 

1- 3 

f ter frt 

1- 15 

8 

pH 3, 4 hrs., autoclaved 

14-88 

23-140 

3 

“ 4, 12 “ “ 

21-48 

44-110 

9 

LaakowBki enzyme, 24 hrs. 

31-90 

41-145 

5 


8 and 14), while acid treatment gave higher values for others (Samples 6, 
15, and 16). Other materials gave no increase with either acid or enzyme 
(Samples 9 and 10). It is of considerable interest to note that the third 
Lactobacillus casei factor gave an increase in activity' upon acid hydrolysis. 
This result substantiates the report of Dayct al. (19). The data also indicate 
that treatment with 0.1 n potassium hydroxide gave poor results in most 
cases and 2 n potassium hydroxide treatment was not a good general pro- 
cedure. Autolysis worked well for samples such as fresh liver, but poorly 
for yeast extract or ham. Combinations of various treatments, such as 
acid or base preceded or followed with enzyme treatment, gave low er results 
than a single treatment. 

Although Difco y'east extract is an excellent source of potential vitamin 
activity, values obtained with it by various treatments (particularly the 
Lactobacillus casei values) are so variable that its ■vitamin Bj content is 
difficult to determine (Table IV). This may' be due to a delicate balance 
between liberation and destruction. 
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Incubation of a sample of Anheuser-Busch yeast with xanthopterm, 
according to the method of Wright and Welch (20), gave no higher values 
than incubation of the yeast without the xanthopterin. The increase ob- 
served may be attributed to the dilute acid (pH 4.5) used. Therefore, 
conclusions drawn from uncontrolled experiments showing the conversion 
of xanthopterin to “folic acid” (21, 22) arc open to question. Wright el al. 
have recently shown (23) that xanthopterin or large amounts of neutral 
salts added to rat liver during incubation cause a definite increase in the 
“folic acid” content. This effect was attributed to a protective action 
against the destruction of “folic acid” after its liberation. 

DISCUSSION 

Although preliminary studies indicated that taka-diastase treatment was 
of little value for liberating compounds in the folic acid group from such 
materials as yeast, liver fraction L, or certain preparations made from them, 
later work indicates that taka-diastase treatment is generally superior to 
other methods of liberation for samples such as meat, grains, fruit, or vege- 
tables. Evidently samples of yeast or liver require special treatment in 
order to determine the maximum apparent vitamin content. The fact 
that different treatments are required to give maximum values for different 
materials may indicate that the compounds in the folic acid group are bound 
in natural materials by different chemical unions. However, since dilute 
acid, dilute base, 2 N base, or taka-diastase all gave some liberation of 
“folic acid” activity, it seems probable that most of the liberation is due to 
hydrolysis. 

Since the standard crystalline vitamin Be was found to undergo some 
destruction when autoclaved in dilute acid or base for 4 or 12 hours, the 
methods used here probably determine the optimum balance between 
liberation and destruction. Thus it is seen that hydrolysis at pH 3 or in 2 
N base gave decreasing values after a certain time limit. It was also sho\TO 
that liberation at pH 2 was impractical, probably because more destruction 
then liberation occurred, and pH 6 or pH G did not give conditions drastic 
enough for maximum liberation of the activity. 

It was assumed that these methods involve only a liberation of bound 
forms of compounds in the folic acid group. That this is not entirely tme 
may be seen from the increased activity obtained with crystalline third 
Lactobacillus casei factor; thus it is possible that one compound in the group 
may be changed into another more active compound. 

SUMMARY 

No one method can be prescribed to attain maximum “folic acid 
values in all types of materials. Taka-diastase digestion gives maximum 
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values for many foodstuffs. The Laskou ski enzjTne, prepared from chicken 
pancreas (15), norks veil on certain materials such as Difeo j'east e.xtract. 
Autoclaving at pH 4 for 12 hours under 15 pounds pressure gives the highest 
“folic acid” values for certain liver preparations. 
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THE MICROBIOLOGICAL ACTIVITY OF dZ-OXYBIOTTN AND 
RELATED COMPOUNDS* 
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Preliminary studies on the biolo^cal activity of dZ-oxybiotin (I) for 
microorganisms (1) and for higher animals (2) have been described recently. 
During the course of the oxybiotin synthesis (3, 4), a number of closely 
related compoimds, such as dZ-cis-3,4-<liamino-2-tetrahydrofuran valeric 
acid (IIJ, dZ-hexahydro-2-o.vo-l-furo-(3,4)-imidazole-4^pentanol (III), and 
dZ-hexahydro-2-oxo-4-methyl-l-furo-(3,4)-imida2ole (DO, were prepared. 
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The present communication describes in detail the microbiological activity 
of dZ-oxybiotin and compounds (II), (III), and (FVO for a niunber of differ- 
ent organisms. In addition, a study of the ability of avidin to combine 
with these substances is presented. 


*The authors ivisb to express their appreciation to the Buhl Foundation and to 
Ho5mann-La Roche, Inc., for their generous support of this study. 
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Methods and Materials 

The ability of rff-oxybiotin and tiic compounds mentioned above to 
replace biotin as a growth factor for the following microorganisms was 
determined: Laelohacillus arabinosits (5), Laetohacillus easei, Rhizohium 
trifoln (6), and Saeeharomyees ccrcvisiac (7). For the studies mth Lac/o- 
hacillus easei, the medium of Wright and Skeggs (5) was used, with the 
addition of 5 7 of folic acid and 0.1 gm. of asparagine per liter of medium, 
The folic acid was furnished as a concentrate prepared from liver fraction 
L (Wilson) by the method of Hutchings et al. (8), and was determined by 
the procedure of Teply and Elvehjem (9), with a vitamin Be reference 
standard. 

The avidin used in these studies was a crude concentrate. Solutions 
of the avidin were assayed with pure biotin and their activity expressed 
in avidin units (10). 1 avidin unit represents the amount of avidin which 

inhibits 1 7 of biotin. In the inhibition experiments, the amount of avidin 
required completely to inhibit a quantity of growth factor, employed ai 
the level of half maximum growth, was determined. 

The activities of the various compounds tested were compared on a 
weight basis. 


ResuUs 

A comparison of the growth-promoting activities of d-biotin and dl- 
oxybiotin for Laetohacillus arabinosits and Saeeharomyees cerevisiae is 
given in Table I. It is seen that the activity of dl-oxybiotin is one-half 
that of d-biotin for L. arabinosits. With this organism, the growth curves 
for the two compounds have identical shapes, and half maximum growth 
is attained with 0.4 millimicrogram of d-biotin and 0.8 millimicrogram of 
df-oxybiotin. The activity of df-oxybiotin for L. easei is approximately 
80 per cent that for L. arabinosits; 1.0 millimicrogram gives half maximum 
and 5.0 millLmicrograms give maximum grow'th. 

In the case of Saeeharomyees cerevisiae (Fig. 1), the growth curves vdth 
d-biotin and dZ-oxybiotin have somewhat different shapes. Half maximum 
growth is obtained with approximately 0.84 millimicrogram of dZ-oxybiotm 
and 0.21 millimicrogram of d-biotin. However, in order to obtain maxi- 
mum growth, 50 millimicrograms of dZ-oxybiotin and only 5 millimicrograms 
of d-biotin are required. Thus, the relative activities differ considerably 
for different portions of the growth curves. 

dZ-Oxybiotin can replace biotin as a growth factor for Rhizohium trifohi- 
Half maximum growth is obtained with 0.09 millimicrogram of d-biotm 
and 0.75 millimicrogram of dZ-oxybiotin. As in the case of Saeeharomyees 
cerevisiae the growth curves for the two compounds have different shapes, 
and approximately 80 times more dZ-oxybiotin than d-biotin are required 
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Table I 

Comparison of Aclivilies of Oxyhtolin and Its Derirathes tsith That of Biotin 


Test organism 

^ Compound tested 

Half maximum 
growth 

Jfaximum gro*A-lh 

Amount 

Relate e 
actiMty 

Amount 

Relate e 
activ ity 

Laclobacilhts 

d-Biotin 

ntlltr-t- 

crogravis 

0 4 

100 

miUtrrf- 

crogrens 

2.0 

100 

arahinosus 

d/- 0 ,\ 3 ’biotin 

0 8 

50 

4.0 

50 


ci's-3,4-Diamino-2-tetrahj-dro- 
furanvaleric acid (II) 

4000 

0 01 

20,000 

0 01 


Hc’cahj-dro-2-o\o-l-furo-(3,4)- 
imidazolc^-pentanol (III) 

300 

0.13 

1,500 

0.13 

Saccharoviyces 

d-Biotin 

0 20 

100 

5 

100 

cereiisiae 

d/-0\j-biotin 

0.80 

25 

50 

10 


" methj-l ester 

1.25 

16 

50 

10 


cis-3,4-Diamino-2-tetrahj'dro- 
furanvaleric acid (II) 

55 

0.35 

1,000 

0 5 


He\ahj-dro-2-o\o-l-furo-(3 , 4 ) - 
imidazoIe-4-pentanoI (III) 

2S0 

i 

1 

0 07 

15,000 

0.03 



Fig. 1. Growth-promoting activities of <f-biotin and d^oxj^biotin for Sac- 
charomyces ccrcvisinc. 
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for maximum growth (f.c., 1.0 millimicrogram of d-biotin and 80 mffli- 
micrograms of dZ-oxybiotin). 

The growth-stimulating activity of several oxybiotin derivatives has 
been determined, and the results are summarized in Table I. 

The results of inhibition experiments udth avidin are given in Table II. ' 

Table II 


Inhibition of Oxybiotin Derivatives by Avidin 


Compound 

Avidin required to 
inactivate 1 y growth 
factor for Sacckaromycts 
cernisioe 

c?*Biotin * 

units 

1.0* 

efi-Oxybiotin 


" methyl ester 

1.2 

Hexahydro-2-oxo-l-furo-(3,4)-imicIazolc-4-pcntanol (III) 

r//?-3j4-T)iaTTiiTio.2-t.fit.rahydrofiiranvalf»riri anlH TIT) 

1.4 

! t 



* By definition (reference activity), 
t Not inhibited aignificantly by 100 units of avidin. 


DISCUSSION 

For Ladohacillus arahinosxis the growth-promoting activity of dZ-oxy- 
biotin at half maximum growth is 50 per cent that of cZ-biotin; for Lacto- 
bacillus casei, 40; for Saccharomyces cerevisiae, 25; and for Rhizdbium trifolii, 
15 per cent. 

It is a significant observation that the biological activity of biotin is 
only slightly affected by the substitution of oxygen for sulfur. There are 
two possible explanations for this behaxdor. Either the oxybiotin is active 
as such, or it is transformed into biotin by the organisms. Experiments 
reported in another paper (11) show that Saccharomyces cerevisiae and 
Rhizolnum trifolii do not transform oxybiotin into biotin, and that oxy- 
biotin possesses intrinsic biological activity. The sulfur atom therefore 
does not seem to be essential for the growth-promoting activity of the 
biotin molecule. 

In the case of biotin, it has been established (12) that only one of the 
optical isomers, namely the d form, exhibits biological activity. It seems 
very probable that a similar situation exists in the case of oxybiotin. Ac- 
cordingly, the activities given for the dl form of oxybiotin would represent 
the potency of only one of the enantiomorphs. For example, in the e-x- 
periments vdth Lactobacillus arabirwsus, the active form of oxybiotin would 
have biological activity equal to that of d-biotin. The resolution of dl- 
oxybiotin into its optical forms will provide the final confirmation of the 
above statements. 
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The importance of the carboxyl group for the biolopcal activity is shown 
by the fact that hexahydro-2-oxo-l-furo-(3,4)-iinidazole-4-pentanoI (III), 
a derivative in which the carboxyl group of oxybiotin isreplacedbyaprimary 
alcohol group, has only about 1/300 the activity of oxybiotin for both Sac- 
charomyces cerevisiae and Ladobacillus arabinoaus. 

Whereas the methyl ester of biotin has the same yeast growth activity 
as biotin itself, the methyl ester of oxybiotin has only about 65 per cent the 
potency of the parent substance. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that he.xahydro-2-oxo-4-methyl-l-furo-(3,4)-imidazole (IV), in which the 
valeric acid side chain of oxybiotin is replaced by a methyl group, has only 
about one-miUionth the activity of d-biotin for Saccharomyces ceremsiae, 
Ladobacillus arabinosus, and Ladobacillus casei. 

It has been shown that 3 ,4-diamino-2-tetrahydrothiophenevaleric acid, 
the substance resulting from the hydrolysis of the urea ring of biotin, 
possesses approximately 10 per cent of the activity of biotin for Saccharo- 
myces cerevisiae (13). It is of interest that the analogous 3,4-diamino- 
2-tetrahydrofuranvaleric acid (II) derived from df-o.xybiotin is only about 
1.5 per cent as active as dZ-oxybiotin. For Ladobacillus arabinosus the 
activity of this compound is only 0.02 per cent that of d?-oxybiotin. 

Oxybiotin and its methyl ester are inhibited by avidin. It is of interest 
that the pentanol derivative (III) is also inhibited by avidin. This ob- 
servation suggests that the carboxyl group is not involved in the combina- 
tion with avidin. 

In agreement with the findings for biotin derivatives (13), the diamino- 
carboxylic acid (II) obtained by the hydrolysis of the urea ring of oxybiotin 
is not inhibited by a\ddin. 

It has been estabh'.shed that the combination of biotin or its methyl 
ester with avidin is stoichiometric. A simdar relation.ship has been found 
for oxybiotin and its methyl ester. Table II indicates that, with compounds 
of widely varying activities, approximatelj^ 1 unit of avidin is required to 
inactivate 1 y of growth substance. Thus, the pentanol derivative (III), 
with 1/1200 the activity of d-biotin, requires approximately 1700 times 
as much avidin for complete inhibition, at the level of half maximum 
growth. 

The results in Table II make it appear likely that both the d and I forms 
of oxybiotin and its derivatives combine with avidin. If only one optical 
form w’ere capable of combination, only half of the observed amounts of 
avidin would have been required. 

We ■wish to thank Dr. J. A. Aeschliraann of Ho£fmann-La Roche, Inc., 
for the avidin. Dr. D. Klein of The Wilson Laboratories for the liver fraction 
L, Parke, Da'vis and Company for the ■vitamin B, reference standard, and 
Merck and Company, Inc., for synthetic vitamins. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The activity of rfi-oxybiotin compared to that of d-biotin at hal( 
maximum growth and expressed on a percentage basis is Ladohacilhs 
ardbinosus 50, Lactobacillus casci 40, Saccharomyccs cerevisiac 25, and 
Rhizobiuni trifolii 15 per cent, respectively. 

2. The hydrolysis of the urea ring in oxybiotin results in almost complete 
inactivation for Saccharomyccs cerevisiac and Lactobacillus arabinom. 
Replacement of the carboxyl group in oxybiotin by a primary alcohol 
group decreases the activity for these two organisms to 1/300 that of the 
parent substance. 

3. Inliibition experiments with avidin demonstrate that oxybiotin, 
its methyl ester, and its pentanol derivative all combine with avidin in 
approximately the same molecular proportions as does biotin. The diamino 
derivative of oxybiotin is not inhibited by avidin. 
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INCORPORATION OF ACETATE CARBON INTO RAT LH^ER 
GLYCOGEN BY PATHWAYS OTHER THAN 
CARBON DIOXIDE FIXATION* 


Sirs: 

This communication presents direct e\'idence that the intact mammal 
can incorporate acetate carbon into liver elvcoeen bv pathways other than 
COj fixation. 

It has been reported that C’* entering rat liver gl5'cogen by CO- fixation 
could be detected only in positions 3 and 4 of the glucose molecule,' and 
that the C” of carboxyl-labeled acetate, likewise, could be detected only 
in these positions.' Subsequent experiments have shomi that these are 
also the onlj* positions in which excess isotope appears in rat liver gl3’cogen 
after feeding carboxjd-labeled propionate and butjTate.’ Bj’ the position 
of the labeled carbon, therefore, it is impossible to exclude CO* fixation as 
the pathway of conversion of these fatty acids to gljxogen. 

Buchanan cl al.* from similar experiments, using acetate, propionate, 
and butjTate labeled with C“ in the carboxj-l groups, inferred that acetate 
carbon enters liver glj'cogen onlj' xna CO; fixation, but that an additional 
mechanism of conversion is involved in the cases of propionate and 
butjTate. 

Our oum results nith the carboxj’l-Iabcled acids indicated, when allow- 
ance was made for CO- fixation, that not onlj' the propionate and butj-rate 
enter glj'cogen in a form other than CO:, but also the acetate. The find- 
ings of Rittcnbevg and BloclP in feeding experiments wth earboxj'l-labeled 

* -Vided bj' grants from the Medical Itesearch Fund of the Graduate School of 
the University of ilinnesota, and the ItockefcIIer Foundation, Research in Biology 
and Medicine. 

' Wood, H. G., Lifson, X., and Lorber, V., J. Biol. Chem., 169, 475 (1945). 

* Lifson, X’., Lorber, V., and Wood, H. G,, Federation Proc., 4, 47 (1945). 

‘ Wood, H. G., Lifson, X'., and Lorber, V., unpublished. 

‘ Buchanan, J. M., Hastings, A. B., and Xesbett, F. B., J. Biol. Chem., 160, 413 
(1943). 

‘ Rittenbcrg, D., and Bloch, 1C., J. Biol. Chem., 167, 749 (1945). 
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acetate, when similarly interpreted, are in harmony with our results -with 
acetate. 

To investigate this last point directly, young male rats were fed by stom- 
ach tube 2.5 mM of isotopic acetate and 400 mg. of glucose per 100 gm. of 
body weight. The acetate contained 4.30 atom per cent excess C* in each 
carbon atom, 2.5 hours later the animals were sacrificed and the liver 
glycogen isolated, hydrolyzed, and degraded.^ The bacterial degradation 
products showed the presence of 0.25 atom per cent excess C'’ at positions 
3 + 4, 0.20 per cent at 2 + 5, and 0.14 per cent at 1 + 6. By chemical 
degradation, 0.29 per cent was found at position 3, 0.24 per cent at 6, and 
0.25 per cent atl + 2 + 4 + 5. This contrasts mth the distribution found 
when acetate labeled only in the carboxyl carbon had been fed: 0.10 to 0.14 
per cent at 3 + 4, 0.01 to 0.02 per cent at 2 + 5 and 1 + 6. 

These findings furnish direct evidence that some pathway other than COi 
fixation must have been involved in the conversion of acetate to glycogen. 
That feeding large amounts of acetate may have provided routes over 
which COn carbon could enter positions other than 3 and 4 in the glucose 
molecule is excluded by the experiments with carboxyl-labeled acetate, in 
which excess isotope was detected only in these positions. The positions 
in the glycogen of labeled carbon from both carboxyl and doubly labeled 
acetate are consistent with predictions from current metabolic schemes. 

The fact that a long chain fatty acid (myristic) can give rise to acetyl 
groups in the intact organism has been demonstrated.® It has further been 
found that acetate, by routes other than COj fixation, may enter amino 
acids which are considered to be in biological equilibrium with carbohydrate 
intermediates.® These findings, taken together with the present resuite, 
indicate that glycogen carbon can be derived from long chain fatty acid 
carbon without passing through the CO 2 stage. At least in this sense, 
fats can apparently be converted to carbohydrate in the intact mammal. 

Deparlment of Physiology Victor Lorber 

Medical School Nathan Lifson 

University of Minnesota HARiiAND G. Wood 

Minneapolis 

Received for publication, September 15, 1945 


* Bloch, K., and Bittenberg, D., J. Biol. Chem., 166, 243 (1944). 



FATTY ACID OXIDATION AND THE EHEBS 
TRICARBOXYLIC ACID CYCLE 


Sirs: 

The author has described a -n-ashed rat liver enzj-me suspension which 
oxidizes fatty acids in the presence of adenosine triphosphate.* On further 
study it has been found that these preparations oxidize octanoate to aceto- 
acetate according to the equation 

(1) CjHhCOOH + 30j -> 2CH,COCH.COOH + 2H.0 

There is no endogenous oxidative actiidtj'. The preparation also catalyzes 
the reactions of the Krebs cycle. However, in the presence of malonate 
and the absence of 4-carbon dicarboxylic acids, the o.xidation of pj-ruvate 
proceeds according to the equation 

(2) 2CH,COCOOH + O- CHjCOCH.COOH 2CO. -f HjO 

When fumarate is oxidized simultaneously with either octanoate or pyru- 
vate in the presence of malonate, the yield of acetoacetate is greatly dimin- 
ished and citrate accumulates. Acetoacetate itself is completely inert, 
forming no citrate in the presence of fumarate. The table shows a tj-pical 
experiment. 

It must be concluded that an oxidation product of fmnarate (probably 
oxalacetate) is capable of condensing with reactive fragments derived not 
only from pyruvate oxidation but also from fatty acid oxidation to form 
citrate. Furthermore, since it has been shown that octanoate o.xidation 
proceeds by loss of 2-carbon fragments, which may condense to form aceto- 
acetate,* the data indicate that both fatty acid oxidation and pjTuvate 
oxidation may result in 2-carbon fragments, which may react with each 
other to form acetoacetate or with oxalacetate to form citrate, depending 
on the supply of oxalacetate. The Krebs cycle therefore offers an explana- 
tion for “antiketogenesis.” 

The formation of citrate in these preparations differs from that obseiwed 
by Hxmter and Leloir* in kidney preparations, in that not acetoacetate but 
an acetoacetate precursor, probably. a 2-carbon fragment, goes into the 
formation of citrate. 

It would appear from these considerations that there e.xists a generalized 
condensation reaction between specific 2-carbon fragments and o.xalacetate 
to form citrate, of which the Krebs condensation (pyruvate + o.xalace- 

‘ Lehninger, A. L., J. Biol. Chem., in press. 

« Weinhouse, S., Medes, G., and Floyd, N. F., J. Biol. Chan., 166, 143 (1944). 

* Hunter, F. E., and Leloir, L. F., J. Biol. Chan., 1B9, 295 (1945). 
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tate — > “citrate”) and tlic Breuscli condensation'* (/9-keto acid + o.valace- 
tate — > “citrate”) are special cases, both acting tlirougb the formation of a 
2-carbon fragment from the substrate (ns has ])cen suggested by several 

Main compailmcnt of Waibuig vessel, 1.20 ml. of cn?ymc, 0.40 ml. of MgS 04 
(0 005 m),* 0.40 ml. of phosplmle bufTcr, pit 7.7 (0 003 m), 0.40 ml. of sodium malonalc 
(0.01 m), 0.40 ml. of ailcnosiim tiiphosphnlc (0.0028 .m), and O.SO ml. of H.O. Side 
arm, 0.20 ml. of II. 0 or octanoatc (0.001 m) or pyruvate (0.01 m) or acotoacctate 
(0.007 m) and 0 20 ml. of H-O or fumaiate (0.01 .m). Center noil, KOH. Gas phase, 
air; temperature, 25°. Equilibration peiiod, 3 minutes, followed by addition 6f 
substrates and closing of taps. Time, 28 minutes. 22.4 c.mm. = 1 micromole. 


Substrate 

1 

Fumaralc 

Or uptaLc 

Change m 1 
acctoacetate ' 

Citrate 

(ormation 

1. None 


c mm 

1 

e mm 

0 

c mm 

3.3 

2. “ 

+ 

89 

-b3 

29 8 

3. Octanoate 

- 

21G 

+143 

4.7 

4. 

+ 

319 

+57 

58.4 

5. Pyruvate 

- 

1G7 

+158 

45 

G. “ 

-h 

259 

+49 

74.6 

7. Acctoacetate 

— 

2 

-4 

3.9 

8. 

-h 

84 

i —6 

28 7 


* Figures in parentheses refer to the concentration of the component in the com- 
plete reaction medium. 


authors). This intcrpictation attaches a bioadcr significance to the Ilrebs 
cycle, the source of fi-agments for o.vidation being (a) pyruvate o-ddation, 
(6) fatty acid oxidation in the liver, and (c) acctoacetate oxidation in the 
extrahepatic tissues. 

Butyrate, crotonate, vinyl acetate, (/(-/3-hydroxybutyrate, aldol, and 
acetopyruvate are not intermediates in the formation of acetoacctate from 
octanoate nor are the follorving 2-carbon compounds (taken singly or m 
pairs); acetate, glycolate, glyoxylate, oxalate, acetaldehyde, ethanol, 
acetamide, glycine, acetjd phosphate, and acetyl pyrophosphate. Acetom 
and diacetyl are not involved in the formation of acetoacctate. The search 
for the reactive 2-carbon fragments involved in acctoacetate and citrate 
formation is being continued. 

Dcpai Imenl of Physiological Chcmislry Albiuit L. Lshni-VGEIi 

Medical School 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 

Re ceived for publication, September 10, 1045 — 

* Rreusch, F. L , Science, 97, 490 (1943). 












THE DETECTION OF ACTIA'ATED CARBOXYL GROUPS AYITH 
HYDROXYLAMINE AS INTERCEPTOR* 


Sirs: 

Reliable tests for the formation of acyl phosphates in animal tissues 
had been frustrated until now by the presence of a powerful acyl phos- 
phatase.* We have obseiwed that the recently described fast reaction ivith 
hydroxj'lamine- may be used to trap acyl phosphate by immediate con- 
version into hydroxamic acid. The h3'dro\-amic acid is eventuall3' deter- 
mined colorimetricall3' as described.- The maximum absorption of the 
iron compound was at 500 m^, in agreement with the earlier described 
maximum of the iron compound of accth3'dro\ainic acid. 

llOien e.x'tracts of fresh or acetone-dried pigeon liver were incubated with 
mi.\-tures of acetate and aden3i p3'rophosphate, considerable amounts of 
h3'droxamic acid were foimcd, as shown in the e-xperiment given in Table I. 
It indicates the transfer in liver tissue of phosphate from aden3i P3T0- 
phosphate to the caibo.xyi gioup of acetate. A high affinit3' of the 6023^10 
for acetate is indicated b3' occunence of appreciable phosphorylation at 
0.001 XI acetate concentration. The reaction was best obseiwed with 
pigeon liver piepaiations. Rat liver extracts did not .so far give convincing 
results. 

With the lelatively low concentration of h3-dro,X3ianiinc used in the above 
e.xperiraent, acetate reacted rather specificall3- and onl3' in conjunction with 
aden3i p3Tophosphate. Butyiate, octanoate, and decanoat e w ere inactive, 
whether with or without adcn3i p3n ophosphate. If, however, the concen- 
tration of hydrox3iamino was raised, a general re3ctivit3' of fatt3' acids 
was observed wliich under these conditions became independent of the 
presence of an added phosphate donor. The experiment of Table II ma3' 
sen'e as an e.xample. 

Tabi.e 1 

0.5 ml. of pigeon liver extract (1 gm. of acetone-dried liver extracted mth 10 ml. 
of 0.02 XI bicarbonate solution and centrifuged) was incubated for 60 minutes at 37° 
in test-tubes. The final volume was 1 ml. .411 samples contained 0 02 m neutralized 
hydroxylaminc hydrochloride. The values are given in micromoles. 


Acetate 

10 

10 

3 

1 


10 

Labile adenyl pyrophosphorus i 

5 

10 

10 j 

10 

10 


Hydroxamic acid formed . . | 

1 39 

1.76 

1.77 

1.35 

0.90 

0..3S 


* This w ork was supported by a grant from the Commonwealth Fund 

* Lipmann, F., J. Biol. Chem., 160. 173 (1945). 

’ Lipmann, F., and Tuttle, L. C., J. Biol. Chem., 169, 21 (1945). 
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Table II 

0.5 ml. of rat liver homogenate (1 volume of liver homogenized with 2 volumes 
of Krebs’ solution containing 0.'03 m phosphate of pH 8) was incubated for 60 minutes 
at 37°. The concentration of hydroxylamino was hero 0.4 M, the final volume 1.3 ml. 
20 micromoles of the sodium salt of the indicated fatty acids were present per sample. 


Fatty acid added 

Acetic ^ 

Butyric 

Octano- 

ic 

Decano 

ic 

Dode- 

canoic. 

None 

Hydroxamic acid formed, micromoles. 

0.72 

1.79 

2.50 

2.82* 

1,00 

i 

0.60 

0,60 

0.83* 


* With 10 micromoles of labile adonyl pyrophosphorus. 


This reaction was found, in either air or nitrogen, wth extracts from rat 
and pigeon liver but not with that from rabbit brain, nor did controls ivith- 
out the enzymes show formation of hydroxamic acid. Of the tested fatty 
acids octanoate was the most reactive under these conditions, while acetate 
showed very little reactivity. 

A study is in progress to investigate more thoroughly the mechanism of 
tliis quite abundant conversion of fatty into hydroxamic acids ivithout 
addition of a phosphate donor. The small amounts of adenyl pyrophos- 
phate present in these extracts are certainly insufficient to explain the 
reaction. 

The experiments reported here ivere largely motivated by the work of 
Lehninger^ on a phosphorylation of fatty acids prior to oxidation in the liver. 

Biochemical Research Laboratory Fritz Lipmann 

Massachusetts General Hospital L. Constance Tuttle 

Boston 

Received for publication, September 19, 1945 


’ Lehninger, A. L., J. Biol. Chem., 167, 363 (1945). 













THE FATE OF Ni-METHYLNICOTINAjSnDE IN JvIAN* 


Sirs: 

Since the establishment of the fact that N'-methyInicotinamide (F;) 
represents the major known niacin derivative found in the urine of man 
normally and after doses,’ numerous attempts have been made to base a 
quantitative estimate of the state of niacin nutrition on the determination 
of Fj in the urine.- 

Our recent observations, confirming those of EUinger and Coulson,’ have 
shown that in man (and in the rat) Fj is not the final metabolite but is 
itself further metabolised into unidentified products. The table, repre- 
senting a typical example from a large body of data, demonstrates that the 
e.Tcretion of extra F* is appro.vimately the same after the ingestion of equiva- 
lent amounts of nicotinamide or of N'-methylnicotinamide, corresponding 
to 10 to 20 per cent of the ingested dose. 

After single oral or intravenous dosesx)f N'-methylnicotinamide the e.xcre- 
tion of the three derivatives returned to control levels in the second 24 
hours; after nicotinamide and after trigonelline the e.xcretion of the e-xtra 
methylated derivatives was completed in 2 dai-s, about 80 per cent of the 
recovery value on the 1st, and 20 per cent on the 2nd day. That delayed 
excretion is not a significant factor is indicated by our observ'ation in which 
three normal adults ingesting daily 500 mg. of nicotinamide for 25, 35, and 
48 days excreted at the end of these periods 32, 27, and 27 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the ingested doses, practically' all in the methylated form. The 
absence of any' increase in the N. A. fraction after the ingestion of Fi indi- 
cates that the unknown metaboUc products are not of the nature of niacin 
derivatives which might have been obtained by the demethylation of the 
Fj. That the methyhiicotinamide is not appreciably' transformed into 
trigonelline in the body by the removal of the amide group is also clearly 
shown in our data. The previously established fact of the stability in the 
body of ingested trigonelline is again borne out by the data in the table 
which are included for comparison. Intravenous administration of 1.63 
milliequivalents of Fj to subject B led to the recovery' of 67 per cent in the 

* The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by 
the Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and Duke University and was also aided by grants from the John and 
Mary R, Markle Foundation, the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., and the Duke Uni- 
versity Research Council. 

' Huff, J. 'W., and Perlzweig, W. A., J. Biol. Chem., 160, 395, 4S3 (1943). Sarett, 
H. P., J. Biol. Chem., 160, 159 (1943). 

’ Reviewed in A^utr. Rev., 3, 233 (1945). 

♦EUinger, P., and Coulson, R. A., Biochem. J., 38, 265 (1944). 
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urine, indicating that 33 per cent was “destroyed” in the body outside of 
the intestinal tract. 

In view of these facts, it is obvious that the excretion of Fn represents 
pi'imarily tlic resultant of the rates of two or more metabolic i-eactions 
involving niacin; its methylation to Fn and the subsequent conversion of 
F 2 to products as yet unknown. This may explain the inconsistencies and 
the difficulties found in our attempts and those of others to correlate the 
urinary excretion of Fo with the state of niacin nutrition. 

Hour Excretion of Niacin Dciivalivcs hi/ Tiro Normal Male Adults 
N. A., total niacin derivatives obtained by bydroh'sis vitb 7 n HCl; Trig., the 
fraction including trigonelline and F; ns determined by the method of Perlzweig, 
Levy, and Sarett (J. liiol. Clicm., 136, 72!) (19-10)); as determined by thefluoro- 
motric method of Huff and Perlzwcig (./. Biol. Chon., 160, 483 (1913)). 


Oral (lose 


Subject A 


Subject B 


■ggi 

Trig. 

■i 

N.A. 

Trig. 

F, 


m.;. 

me. 

ms. 


j 

mg. 

Control 

1.2G 

12.8 

11.7 



11.0 

200 mg. (1.G3 in.cq.) nicotinamide 

282 “ (1.63 “ ) N'-mcfhylnico- 

l.S 

55.0 

49.4 


H 

44 

tinamide Cl . . . 

1.2 

Gl.l) 

■3119 

1.2 

44 


282 mg. (1,03 in.cq.) trigonelline IICl 

1.3 



1.4 

1 190 

m 


Dcpartmcnl of Biochemistry William A. Perlzweio 

Duhe University School of Medicine .Jussi: W. Huff’ 

Durham, Noith Carolina 


Received for publication, October II, 1945 
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HYDROLYSIS OF PHENYLACETYLCHOLHS'E BY ESTERASES* 
Sirs: 

In view of the essential role of acctjTeholinc (ACh) in the conduction of 
the ner\'e impulse, cholinesterase, the enzjTue which has the function of 
removing the active ester by hj'drolj'sis, is of great physiological interest.* 
A great number of esterases occur in the organism and it is not easy to 
distinguish between the esterase specific for ACh and other imspecified 
esterases, .since the specificity in this case is only relative. 

However, by testing a number of choline and non-choline esters,a pattern 
has been established which makes it possible to determine whether or not an 
enzj-me is cholinesterase.- Also, it has been shown that a number of drugs 
differ significantly in their affinities for cholincstera.se and for other esterases.’ 
Even so, the distinction sometimes becomes difficult with the compounds 
available, especialli’ in certain nerve tissues in which a mixture is present.* 
It appeared therefore desirable to look for other compoimds which would 
be useful in clarifying the above .situation. 

A new compound of this kind has now been found in pbenylacetylcho- 


Ralio of Hydrolysis of Phenylacclylcholine Chloride to Acetylcholine Chloride X 100 
(= Q) by Unspecified Este'uscs 
Q is always equal to 0 for cholinesterase. 


Cholinestefose 

1 

j Itaspccificd esterases 

Species 

Tissue 

ACh hy- 
drolysis, 
CO; m 20 
min. 


m 

AQx hy- 
drolysis, 
CO: ID 20 
min. 

0 



c.nm. 



cjrm. 


Elecirophorus 

Electric organ] 

134 

Guinea pig 

Pancreas 

241 

11 

electricus 


136 



194 

15 

Ox 

Nucleus 

126 

(( f( 

1 

Kidney 

SO 

106 


caudstus 

135 

1 


74 

104 

Squid 

Head ganglion 

179 

(C <( 

Liver 

3S 

810 




Horse 

Serum 

12S 

48 






13S 

40 


* This work was aided by a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 

’ Xachmansohn, D., in Harris, R. S.,andThini3nn, K. V., Vitaminsand hormones, 
New York, 3, 337 (1945). 

’ NachWnsohn, D., and Rothenberg, M. A., J. Biol. Chem., IBS, 653 (1945). 

’ Naehmansohn, D., and Schneemann, H., J. Biol. Chem., 169, 239 (1945). 

* Naehmansohn, D., and Rothenberg, M. A., in preparation. 
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line.' The introduction of a phenyl group into the acetate makes the eater 
completely resistant to cholinesterase, whereas other esterases are able to 
split this compound (see the table ). Great differences, however, are found 
as to the rates; the esterase of the pancreas splits the aromatic compound 
at a rate only 15 per cent of that at which ACh is split, whereas liver es- 
terase splits it 8 times more rapidly than ACh. The variations in the rate 
of hydrolysis by the different esterases appear to be more marked than are 
found -with other esters. Thus, the compound is valuable not only for a 
test of specificity but also emphasizes the existence of a great variety of 
esterases in the body. In spite of the similarity of the ester linkage, the 
esterases react so differently to a change in the chemical structure of the 
ester that it appears more justifiable to speak of unspecified esterases’ 
rather than unspecific, thereby implying that the specific substrate is as 
yet unknown. 

Departmcnls of Neurology and Biochcmislry Mortimer A. Rothenbero 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 
New York 

Received for publication, October 18, 1945 


‘ We are gratefully indebted to Dr. J. A. Aeschlimann of HolTmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutley, for supplying this compound. 



ISOLATION OF THE ACID-SOLUBLE NUCLEOTIDES OF LIVER 

Bt S. RAPOPORT axd NORTO^' ITELSOX 

{From the Children’s Hospital Research Foundation, the Hay Institute for Medical 

Research of the Jewish Hospital, and the Departments of Pediatrics and Biological 
Chemistry, College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati) 

(Received for publieation, August 27, 1945) 

In the course of studies on the acid-soluble phosphorus compounds of 
liver and kidney, it became evident that the fraction comprising the nucleo- 
tides represented a complex mixture (1). In an attempt to isolate the indi- 
vidual nucleotides, methods designed to minimize the breakdown of labile 
phosphorus compounds were emplov'ed. The isolation of adenylic acid and 
of a material representing a mixture of adenosine di- and triphosphate from 
rabbit and dog liver is reported in the present communication. 

The following steps were taken in the isolation of the products. The 
organs were removed quicklj' from narcotized am'mals and put into a drv- 
ice-ether mixture. In the trichloroacetic acid extract the nucleotides to- 
gether with glutathione and an unknowm nitrogen-free phosphorus com- 
pound were precipitated with mercuric acetate. .After removal of the 
mercury, the barium salts were prepared and divided into a soluble fraction, 
containing adenylic acid and glutathione, and an insoluble fraction, contam- 
ing adenosine triphosphate and the bulk of the adenosine diphosphate. 
From the soluble fraction free adenylic acid was isolated after a preliminarv- 
precipitation with phosphotungstic acid to separate it from glutathione. 
Adenosine triphosphate and the bulk of the adenosme diphosphate, present 
in the insoluble fraction of the barium salts, were isolated after repeated 
fractionation as silver salts from 0.2 x nitric acid to remove the nitrogen-free 
contaminant. 

The preparations were analj-zed for nitrogen by a Kjeldahl procedure, 
for adenine (2), and for easily hydrolyzable and total P (3). Determination 
of the total nucleotide phosphoms was performed with rattlesnake venom 
as a specific nucleotidase according to Hitchings (4) . The content of adeno- 
sine triphosphate was assayed by three methods, (a) rattlesnake venom 
(4), (6) myosin (5, 6), and (c) washed lobster muscle (7). 

Isolalion Procedure 

For experiments on a preparative scale the liv'ers of two or three rabbits 
or of one dog were removed under anesthesia, cut quickly into small chunks 
with shears, and dropped into a drj' ice-ether mixture. 100 gm. portions 
of liv'er Were ground in a Waring blendor with 5 volumes of 5 per cent tri- 
chloroacetic acid for periods of 4 minutes. The resulting mixtures were 
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centrifuged and the supernatant fluids were filtered. The filtrate, more or 
less opalescent according to the amount of glycogen, was neutralized mth 
5 N NaOH, and 0.05 volume of a solution of 20 gm. of mercuric acetate in 
100 cc. of 2 per cent acetic acid was added. After standing for several 
hours the precipitate was centrifuged, washed once \vith a 40-fold dilution 
of the mercuric acetate reagent, suspended in water, and decomposed with 
HoS. The supernatant fluid of the mercury sulfide precipitate and the 
washings were freed of HjS by aeration. They were opalescent and some- 
times brownish in color, owing to the presence of glycogen and of finely dis- 
persed mercuric sulfide. 1 volume of a 50 per cent solution of barium ace- 
tate and 0.2 volume of alcohol were added and the fluid w'as made alkaline 
to phenolphthalein by the addition of NaOH. 15 minutes later the precipi- 
tate wms separated by centrifugation, redissolved in trichloroacetic acid, 
and reprecipitated as barium salt in the same manner as before. The 
isolation of adenosine diphosphate and triphosphate from the precipitate is 
described in Section 1, and of adenylic acid from the supernatant fluid in 
Section 2. 

Section 1. Isolation and Analysis of Mixtitrc of Adenosine Di- and 
Triphosphate — ^The precipitate of water-insoluble barium salts was dis- 
solved in a small amount of 0.5 n HNOs, and enough H2S04 was added to 
precipitate all the barium which was removed by centrifugation. The 
glycogen, which accompanied the nucleotides up to this point, was then 
precipitated by the addition of 0.66 volume of alcohol, and removed by 
centrifugation. The glycogen w'as dissolved and reprecipitated once more 
from a small volume of fluid. A few' cc. of 5 N AgNOj were added to the 
combined supernatant fluid which contained 40 per cent of alcohol by vol- 
ume and which was 0.2 n with respect to nitric acid. The resulting pre- 
cipitate was centrifuged, decomposed with HsS, aerated, and the nucleotides 
wrnre reprecipitated t^vice more from a 0.2 n nitric acid solution by the 
addition of 0.05 volume of AgN O3. This fractionation as silver salt effected 
the removal of a nitrogen-free phosphorus compound occurring in liver. 
For analytical purposes the anhydrous alkaline barium salts w'ere prepared. 
The yield of adenosine polyphosphate w'as about 100 mg. of barium salt 
per 100 gm. of liver. 

Analyses — 

liabbit liver nucleotide, found, N 9.4, P 10.3, Ba 33.2, N:P = 5:2.48 

Dog liver nucleotide, “ “ 9.6,“ 9.7, “ 32.9, “ =5:2.29 

CioHisOijNjPsBa-, calculated, “ 9.0, “ 12.0, “ 35.3, “ = 5:3 

CioHijOjoNjPjBai.s, “ “ 11.1, “ 9.8, “ 32.7, “ = 5:2 

The proportion of hydrolyzable phosphate was 60 and 54 per cent of the 
total for the rabbit liver and the dog liver preparations, respectively. The 
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purine nitrogen content amounted to 98 per cent of the total nitrogen. The 
purine of the nucleotides was identified as adenine bj' preparation of the 
picrate in 90 to 92 per cent j-ield, according to the procedure of Kerr (8). 
These adenine picrate crj'stals melted sharply at 289°. The picrate from 
the rabbit liver preparation was anal 3 'zed for nitrogen with the following 
results. 


CiiHjXsO? (364.24). Calculated, X 30.S; found, X 30.7 

Adenosine diphosphate was prepared from the nucleotide mbcture of the 
rabbit liver by the use of washed lobster muscle (7) in 82 per cent jdeld. 
It was isolated bj' follotving eloselj' the procedure described bj' Engelhardt 
(5). The anhj'drous bariiun salt was analyzed ivith the following results. 

C,oH.,0,oXiP;Ba,.5. Calculated. X Jl.l, P O.S, Ba 32.7, X:P 5:2 

Found. “ 10.4, “ 9.4, “ 33.2, “ 5:2.04 

50 per cent of the phosphate was hydroij’zable b)- heating for 15 minutes 
in N acid at 100°. Anah-sis of this material with the enzj-me of the rattle- 
snake venom and with mj-osin indicated the presence of 92 to 94 per cent of 
adenosine diphosphate, the rest being adenosine triphosphate. 

Enzyme Experiments 

Assay of Adenosine Triphosphate Content by Use of Rat ZIyosin — ^This 
method is based on the fact that purified mj'osin acts as an adenosinetri- 
phosphatase, converting adenosine triphosphate to adenosine diphosphate 
with the liberation of 1 mole of inorganic P per 1 mole of the triphosphate 
(Engelhardt). The m^'osin used in these e.xTJeriments was prepared from 
rat muscle bj" the method of Bailey (6) with slight modifications. For the 
assaj' of adenosine triphosphate the reaction mbrtures were prepared as 
follows: 1 ec. of mj'Osin solution in 0.1 ir glycine buffer of pH 9.1 and con- 
taining 0.1 tp 0.3 mg. of protein nitrogen, and 0.1 cc. of 0.1 ir CaCl- solution 
were added to 2.5 cc. of a neutral substrate solution. The mixtures were 
incubated at 37° foi- 30 minutes, and the reaction was then stopped b^' the 
addition of 4 cc. of 20 per cent trichloroacetic acid. Water was then added 
to the volume of 10 cc. Control samples were set up bj' adding the tri- 
chloroacetic acid before the addition of the enzjTne. The difference be- 
tween the values for inorganic P before and after incubation represents 
one-third of the adenosine triphosphate content of the substrate. The 
enzjTne was checked repeated!}' with pure adenosine triphosphate from 
rabbit muscle, and with an adenosine diphosphate preparation, with results 
conforming to expectations. 

Assay of Adenosine Triphosphate Content by Use of Washed Lobster 
Muscle — ^Lobster muscle washed repeatedlj' with 0.06 m KCl solution, 
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according to Lolimann (7), acts like myosin in splitting adenosine tri- 
phosphate. The e.\periments were performed in the manner described by 
him (7) and by Kiessling and Meyerhof (9). From test preparations of 
adenosine triphosphate about 10 per cent more inorganic P was liberated 
than was expected. 

Dclerminalion of Total Nucleotide P and of Adenosine Triphosphate Con- 
tent hy Use of Paltlcs7:ake Venom — The venom of the rattlesnake, Crotalus 
adamantens, according to Hitchings (4) acts as a specific nucleotidase. 
Adenylic acid and adenosine diphosphate arc hydrolyzed by the venom 
with complete liberation of their P as orthophosphate, while adenosine 
triphosphate is decqn' posed with the formation of 1 mole of pyrophosphate 
and 1 mole of orthophosphate. The inorganic pju-ophosphate, representing 
two-thirds of the total P of adenosine triphosphate, may be hydrolyzed by 
heating in n acid for 15 minutes at 100°. The estimate of the inorganic 
pyrophosphate provides another measure of the adenosine triphosphate 
content of nucleotide preparations. By combined enzyme action and acid 
hj’^droly^sis complete liberation of the P from nucleotides may be achieved. 
With test preparations the adenosine triphosphate content was found to be 
somewhat low bj' this method, since apparently some hydrolysis of the 
inorganic pyrophosphate takes place during the course of incubation. 
The estimates of the total nucleotide content, however, were found to be 
reliable. The experiments were* performed as follows: 2 to 4 cc. of sub- 
strate solution containing about 0.3 mg. of nucleotide P were neutralized 
with a few drops of a 10 per cent NaHCOs solution. 1 cc. of Michaelis 
buflter 8nd 2.5 mg. of venom dissolved in 1 cc. of 0.9 per cent NaCl solution 
were added. The mixtures were incubated for 75 minutes at 38°, and the 
experiments were terminated by the addition of 4 cc. of trichloroacetic 
acid and of water to the volume of 10 cc. Inorganic P and easily hydro- 
lyzable P were determined. It was assumed that 1 .5 times the value for 
the easily hydrolyzable P corresponded to the adenosine triphosphate 
content, while the value for inorganic P at the end of 15 minutes hydrolj'sis 
in N acid represented the total amount of nucleotide phosphorus. Assay of 
adenosine triphosphate content of liver nucleotide polyphosphate prepara- 
tion gave the following results, in per cent of total. 


Liver 

N:P ratio j 

Myosin 

Venom 

Lobster muscle 

Rabbit 

48 

54 

51 



29 

39 

36 

48 




The total nucleotide P value in each case corresponded closely to the 
value for total phosphorus. 
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Section 2. Isolation of Adenylic Acid — The supernatant fluid of the 
barium precipitate contained adenylic acid uith about 15 per cent 
admixture of adenosine diphosphate in terms of purine nitrogen, but was 
free of adenosine triphosphate as judged by tests with rattlesnake venom 
and myosin. 3 volumes of 95 per cent alcohol were added to this super- 
natant fluid. The resulting precipitate, containing glutathione in addition 
to the nucleotides, was e.vtracted three times nith dilute acetic acid, a 
small residue being discarded. The barium in the combined extracts was 
removed with sulfuric acid, the solution was made 0.5 K with respect to 
sulfuric acid, and 0.2 volume of 20 per cent phosphotungstic acid in 0.5 
N HjSOj was added. The mixture was kept ice-cold overnight. The pre- 
cipitate was separated by centrifugation, washed tuice uith 2 per cent 
phosphotungstic acid, and was then dissolved in 50 per cent acetone. 
Barj'ta was added to the definitely alkaline reaction of pbenolpbtbalein. 
The bulky precipitate of barium phosphotungstate was extracted several 
times with dilute bar3’ta solution. An excess of 40 per cent lead acetate 
solution and 1 volume of alcohol was added to the combined e-xtract. The 
lead precipitate was washed two times with 50 per cent alcohol, suspended 
in water, decomposed with HjS, and a few drops of dilute H!S0< w-ere added 
to remove small amounts of barium. The supernatant fluid of the lead 
sulfide combined with the washings was concentrated almost to a dryness 
in vacuo at a temperature below 40°. The contents of the flask were 
transferred with several small washings of hot water into a small tube. 3 
volumes of acetone were added and the tube was left in a refrigerator over- 
night. The aden}'’lic acid was recry'stallized three times from 50 per cent 
acetone. Small amounts of phosphotungstic acid which escaped the pre- 
cipitation with barium were removed in the process of recrj'Stallization from 
acetone. The nucleotide was reciystalh'zed twice more from hot water, 
and then washed with alcohol and ether. Tire resulting white product 
melted at 196°, uncorrected. The jield of adenylic acid was about 10 mg. 
per 100 gm. of liver. Analysis of the anhydrous material gave the following 
results. 

CioHnOiNsP (347.3). Calculated, X 20.2, P 8.9; found, X 20.3, P 8.8 
DISCUSSION 

The presence in the liver of acid-soluble nucleotides less highly phos- 
phorjiated than adenosine triphosphate appeared likely when it was found 
that the easily hydrolyzable P represented only 45 per cent of the P which 
is precipitated by mercuric acetate (1). This supposition was supported 
by the finding that the concentrations of purine nitrogen and of pentose in 
the trichloroacetic acid extracts were in e.\cess of those calculated for 
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adenosine triphosphate from the data on the easilj' iiydrolyzable P. Dif- 
ferences between fed and fasted i-ats indicated tliat the presumed mixture 
of nucleotides was subject to variations under different conditions of the 
metabolism of the liver. The isolation of aden 3 dic acid and of a mixture of 
adenosine di- and triphosphate, here reported, supports the conclusion 
reached from the earlier experiments. However, in view of the chemical 
lability of adenosine triphosphate and of the presence of powerful enzjTne 
systems in liver, the possibility should be examined that the less highly 
phosphorylated nucleotides were products of chemical or enzjunatic break- 
down. As far as adenosine diphosphate is concerned this possibility 
appears remote, considering the large amounts found and the fact that this 
substance is not known to be a product of the chemical breakdown of 
adenosine triphosphate. The chance of such an origin of adenylic acid 
may be denied with less assurance, since this compound can be formed both 
enzymatically and by chemical breakdown of adenosine triphosphate at 
alkaline reaction. The extent of the enzymatic breakdown was kept at a 
minimum by prompt freezing of the organs after remo\'al. The success of 
this measure was indicated bj’- the close correspondence of the figures 
for inorganic and easilj’’ h}’drol}'zable P between exti-acts of small and of 
large tissue samples. In the fractionation of the barium salts, under 
conditions which favor the breakdown of adenosine triphosphate to adenjdic 
acid, the exposure to alkaline reaction was as brief as jiossible with careful 
control of the temperature. No significant formation of adenj'lic acid 
took place during the isolation procedure, as judged from the analyses by 
the method of Hitchings, which were carried out at every step. 

The acid-soluble nucleotides in various tissues appear to vary both in 
concentration and in degree of phosphor 3 dation. In muscle, brain (8), 
and in erythroc 3 ’’tes (10, 11) almost the entire nucleotide content is ac- 
counted for as adenosine triphosphate. In liver, in heart muscle (12), 
and in kidney (unpublished work), on the other hand, less highly phos- 
phoiylated nucleotides can be demonstrated. The factors responsible 
for such differences are at the present time a subject for specirlation only. 

SUMMARY 

The acid-soluble nucleotides of liver comprise a mixture of compounds 
representing different degrees of phosphorylation of adenylic acid. The 
isolation of aden 3 dic acid and of a mixture of adenosine triphosphate and 
adenosine diphosphate from trichloroacetic acid extracts of liver is re- 
ported. 
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(Received for publication, August 27, 1945) 

Previous studies have indicated that the acid-soluble adenine nucleotides 
of liver represent a mixture of compounds of varying degree of phosphor}' a- 
tion (1). Large differences in the concentration of easily hydrolyzable P 
bettveen fed and fasting rats in the face of constant concentrations of purine 
N and stable mercurj'-precipitable P indicated that the degree of phos- 
phorylation of the mixture of nucleotides varied with the nutritional status 
of the animals (2). 

The present communication deals with an attempt to define more clearly 
the composition of the nucleotide mixture and its changes during fasting by 
a sj'stem of analyses that permitted an estimate of the indi\’idual nucleo- 
tides. For this purpose the trichloroacetic acid extract of liver was pre- 
cipitated with mercuric acetate. On this precipitate, which contains all 
the nucleotides and some non-nucleotide P compounds as well, analj'ses 
were performed for easily hydrolyzable and total P, for nucleotide P by 
means of the specific nucleotidase of rattlesnake venom (3), and for adeno- 
sine triphosphate by the use of the adenosinetriphosphatase of myosin (1). 
The values for adenosine diphosphate and adenylic acid were calculated 
from these data. Determinations of the purine nitrogen and of pentose, 
which furnished independent estimates of the nucleotide content, were 
performed on the mercuo' precipitate. The inorganic and easily hydro- 
lyzable P were determined in the trichloroacetic extract for purposes of 
comparison with earlier experiments. 

Material and Methods 

Male rats weighing 220 ± 45 gm. from the stock of Sprague-Dawley, 
Inc., were used. Rats designated as fed had free access to food at all 
times, while the food was withdrawn for either a 24 or a 48 hour period 
from the fasted animals. The analytical results for aU fasted animals were 
combined, since they were not significantly different. The preparation 
of the trichloroacetic acid e.xtracts from liver has been described elsewhere 
(4). The determination of the inorganic, the easily hydrolyzable, and the 
total P in the trichloroacetic acid e.xtract has also been described previ- 
ously (2). 
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Preparation and Analysis of Mercury Precipitate — 50 cc. sample of 
trichloroacetic acid extract was transferred to a 65 cc. centrifuge tube, 
neutralized with 5 n and n NaOH, and 3 cc. of mercuric acetate reagent 
(20 per cent mercuric acetate in 2 per cent acetic acid) were added. After 
standing for 1 hour in the refrigerator the material was centrifuged, the 
supernatant fluid was discarded, and the precipitate was washed once by 
suspension in 5 cc. of water and recentrifugation. The precipitate was 
suspended once more in 4 cc. of water, and the mercury was precipitated 
with a current of HsS gas. The mercuric sulfide precipitate was removed by 
centrifugation, washed once with a small volume of water, and the com- 
bined supernatant fluids, after aeration to eliminate the HoS, were made 
to a definite volume. All the steps were carried out in a cold room or in an 
ice bath. 

Determinations of the distribution of P, the content of purine N, and 
of pentose were performed on the solution of the mercury precipitate as 
follows. 

Distribntio7i of P in Mercury Precipitate — The subsequent fractions were 
determined : inorganic P, easily hydrolyzable P, total P, P liberated by action 
of myosin, and that by combined action of rattlesnake venom and 15 min- 
utes hydrolysis in n acid at 100°. Based on these data the following P 
fractions were defined. 

(1) Total organic P = total P minus inorganic P 

(2) “ nucleotide P = inorganic P after incubation with rattlesnake venom and 
acid hydrolysis (minus inorganic P before incubation and hydrolysis) 

(3) Non-nucleotide P = total organic P minus total nucleotide P 

(4) Stable nucleotide P = total nucleotide P minus easily hydrolyzable P 

(5) Adenosine triphosphate = (inorganic P after action of myosin) X 3 

(6) '■ diphosphate = 2 X (easily hydrolyzable P — 2 X inorganic P after 
myosin) 

(7) Adenylic acid = total nucleotide P minus adenosine tri- and diphosphate 

The preceding equations are based on these considerations : Rattlesnake 
venom according to Hitchings (3) attacks specifically nucleotides, splitting 
adenylic acid and adenosine diphosphate completely, and adenosine tri- 
phosphate Avith the liberation of 1 mole of orthophosphate and 1 mole 
of pyrophosphate. After incubation of the material with venom and 
subsequent hydrolysis for 15 minutes in n acid at 100°, the entire phos- 
phorus of the nucleotides is obtained in inorganic form. The difference 
betiveen the total organic P and the nucleotide value, constituting the 
non-nucleotide P in the mercury precipitate, is in part accounted for by a 
nitrogen-free unidentified phosphorus compound. The easily hydrolyzable 
P represents two-thirds of the adenosine triphosphate and one-half of 
diphosphate, while only a negligible amount of adenylic acid is decomposed 
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under these conditions. iMyosin as a specific adenosinetriphosphatase 
splits one of the two easilj' hydrolyzable phosphate groups of the adenosine 
triphosphate, converting it to adenosine diphosphate. From these data 
the equations listed above can easily be derived. The fraction most inac- 
curately determined is adenylic acid, whose value is calculated as a differ- 
ence from three different determinations; namely, venom action, myosin 
incubation^ and acid hydrolysis. All values were corrected for the amounts 
of inorganic P in the precipitate, which averaged 4 mg. per 100 gm. of liver 
in fed, and 8 mg. per 100 gm. in fasted rats. 

The determination of the purine nitrogen in the nucleotides was carried 
out according to the procedure of Kerr and Blish (5) and Kerr (6) modified 
as follows. After acid hj-drolysis and precipitation of the nucleotides with 
copper hydroxide, 1 cc. of 5 per cent sodium citrate was added to the pre- 
cipitate and the mixtures were heated for 15 minutes in a boiling water 
bath. Then 1 cc. of x H^04 was added and the precipitation udth sodium 
bisulfite was carried out as in the original method. This modification was 
necessitated b3' the presence of large amounts of glutathione in liver. The 
average yield of purine X bj- this procedure was 94 per cent, and all data 
were corrected accordingl}'. 

The determination of pentose in the mercuiy precipitate was carried out 
bj' the method of Alejbaum (7), modified b3’ the use of 2 cc. of 0.05 per cent 
solution of FeCls in concentrated HCl instead of 1 cc. of 0.1 per cent solu- 
tion, and b3’ extending the heating time to 30 minutes. The samples were 
diluted to 7 cc. uith water and read in the Evebm colorimeter uith a 6 
cc. aperture and Filter GGO. The purit3' of the color was alwa3's checked b3' 
readings uith Filter 520. A reference curve was prepared with m3'o- 
aden3’lic acid as a standard, which 3-ields about 20 per cent more color 
than arabinose. Even small amounts of ghxogen interfere serioush' with 
this method. Therefore, ghxogen was removed b3’’ the addition of an equal 
volume of alcohol before the determination was carried out. 

Results 

In Table I are summarized the results of the anal3"ses on the mercury pre- 
cipitate and the trichloroacetic acid extract of the livers of fed and fasted 
rats. In the first two rows of Table I are recorded the mean values of the 
various fractions, in the third row the mean differences between the two 
groups of animals, and in the fourth row the estimates of the statistical 
significance of the differences, expressed in terms of p values, which indicate 
the percentage likelihood that such differences might arise b3' chance alone. 

The anal3’ses on the trichloroacetic acid extract demonstrate lower values 
of the inorganic and higher ones of the easil3' h3’drol3'zable P in fed rats than 
in fasted rats. A comparison of these data with those previoush" published 



Table I 

Mean Concenlraliona of Acid-Soluble P, Purine N, and Penlose in Livers of Fed and Fasting Rats 
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0.05 or less is usually accepted as indicating a significant difTerencc. 
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on two other series of experiments (2, 8) shows similar values for the in- 
organic P of both fed and fasted rats in the last two series, while the values 
for the easily hydrolyzable P are higher in the present than in either of the 
two preceding series. The statistical anal5fsis of the data, indicating stable 
mean values within each of the series, suggests that individual variability 
is not the cause of the differences among the three series. Other factors 
affecting groups rather than individuals, such as preeeding diet, age, season, 
and strain differences, ma}’ be assumed to be responsible for the discrep- 
ancies noted. 

The easily hydrolyzable P in the mercury precipitate accounted for 91 
to 96 per cent of the amount found in the trichloroacetic acid extract. 
The fact that these values did not differ from each other significantly would 


Table II 

Molar DisiribuHon of Nudcolides* in Liter of Fed and Fatting Rais 



Total nucleotide 

1 estimated from 

Adeno- 

sine 

triphos- 

phate 

Adeno- 

sine 

diphos- 

pnate 

1 

Adeny- 

lic 

arid 

; Fraction of total cucleo- I 
I tides present as 

Phos- 

phory- 

lation 

indext 

Stable 
nucleo- 
tide P 

Purine 
! N 

i 

Pentose 

I 

Adeno- 

sine 

tiipbos- 

pnate 

Adeno- 

sine 

diphos- 

pbal* 

Adeny- 

lic 

arid 

! 

Fed 

Fasted 


i 


mV ptT 

ig. liter 

1.5 

0.7 

vtuter 
ig. iher 

3.2 

3.5 

«v per 
kg. Itrer 

0.6 

1.9 

per 

cent 

28 

11 

per 

cent 

61 

5S 

cent 

11 

31 

2.18 

1.81 


* The values were calculated on the assumption that adenine was the only nucleo- 
tide present. Disregard of the small amount of guanylic acid occurring in liver 
introduces a small error into the calculations. 

t Ratio of total nucleotide P to stable nucleotide P, expressing the degree of labile 
phosphorylation . 

indicate that the easily hydrolyzable P of liver is entirely derived from 
nucleotides. 

Values for the total organic and the non-nucleotide phosphates in the 
merciuy precipitate were alike in fed and in fasted rats. The total nucleo- 
tide fraction was tmchanged as the result of opposite shifts in the easily^ 
hydrolyzable and in the stable nucleotide phosphorus, the former of which 
was higher, and the latter lower, in the fed rats. The shifts in the two 
fractions reflected a changed mixture of nucleotides. In the fed rats 
adenosine triphosphate was considerably higher, adenosine diphosphate 
somewhat lower, and the adenylic acid greatly lower than in the fasted 
rats. The levels of purine nitrogen and of pentose were significantly lower 
in the fed rats, in agreement with the results on the stable nucleotide P. 

In Table 11 is presented the distribution of nucleotides, calctdated as 
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adenine compounds, in terms of molar concentration in mM per kilo of 
tissue. In the first three columns are recorded estimates of the molar 
concentration of the total nucleotides calculated from three independent 
measurements: (1) from the stable nucleotide phosphorus, (2) from the 
purine nitrogen, and (3) from the pentose value. The estimate based on 
the stable phosphorus does not differ significantly from the value calculated 
from the purine nitrogen, but the nucleotide concentration calculated from 
the pentose is much higher than either of the other tvo estimates. This 
difference may in part be due to the presence in the mercuiy piecipitate of 
free ribose phosphate, a substance occurring in liver. Nucleotides of 
complex structure which contain non-purine ring systems such as alloxazine 
and thiamine, and therefore 2 moles of pentose per mole of purine, may also 
contribute to the discrepancy. According to all three estimates the con- 
centration of total nucleotide is significantly lower in fed than in fasted 
rats. 

In the next three columns are shown the amounts of the individual 
nucleotides in mM per kilo of liver, and in the following three their percent- 
age distribution. Adenosine triphosphate accounts for about one-third 
of the total in fed rats and for about one-tenth in fasted rats, while the 
reverse is true for adenylic acid. In the last column is listed the phos- 
phorylation index, a measure indicating the degree of labile phosphoiylation 
of the nucleotide mixture in liver.- It is expressed as the ratio of the total 
to the stable nucleotide phosphorus and indicates the phosphorus present 
in excess of that required for adenylic acid. In fed rats the phosphorylation 
index lies above the value required for adenosine diphosphate, while it is 
below this figure in fasted rats. 


DISCUSSION 

It appears worth while to consider not only the changes in the concentra- 
tion, but also those in the absolute amount of the nucleotides in liver. 
The livers of fed rats are on the average about 60 per cent heavier than those 
of fasted rats, and contain therefore considerably greater absolute amounts 
of acid-soluble nucleotide. The rapidity of the changes in the size of the 
liver in the face of small variations in the total concentration of nucleotides 
would appear to indicate that this organ is capable of breakdown and 
synthesis of these compounds with great ease. 

The higher level of phosphorylation in the fed rats represents a greater 
abundance of energy-rich bonds, probably related to the needs of the 
metabolism of carbohydrates in the liver. "Whether the variations in the 
distribution of nucleotides express only changes in the energj'^ level, or 
whether the concentration of the individual nucleotides in itself serves 
special metabolic needs, is a subject for speculation. 
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SUMilART 

The distribution of acid-soluble nucleotides in the liver of rats was studied 
by means of a system of analyses that permitted the estimation of indi- 
vidual nucleotides. It was found that in fed rats adenosine triphosphate 
accounted for one-third, and adenylic acid for one-tenth of the nucleotides, 
while the reverse ratio held in fasted rats. Adenosine diphosphate ac- 
counted for about 60 per cent of the nucleotide in both groups of rats. 
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ON THE ACTR^ATION OF FATTY ACID OXIDATION 
Bt albert l. lehninger* 

(From Ihe DepaHmenl of Physiological Chemislry, Medical School, Unicersily 
of Wisconsin, Madison) 

(Received for publication, August 27, 1945) 

It has been previously reported from this laboratory that adenosine 
polyphosphates or compounds capable of phosphorylating adenylic acid 
are required to activate the oxidation of saturated fatty acids in crude rat 
liver homogenates (1). Also, Leloir and Munoz have sho'vn that a guinea 
pig liver fraction, when suitably supplemented with adenylic acid, cyto- 
chrome c, inorganic phosphate, and magnesium ions, has the power of 
oxidizing butyrate, but only in the presence of some other oxidizoMe sub- 
strate such as the 4-carbon dicarboxylic acids, glutamic acid, etc. (2). 
To e-xplain the results of Leloir and Munoz the author suggested that 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP) is an immediately necessary cofactor for 
the oxidation and that the function of the second oxidizable substrate 
and adenylic acid in the system of Leloir and Munoz is to proxide ATP 
by oxidative phosphorylation (1). In this paper the activation of fatty 
acid oxidation in easily prepared rat liver enz 3 Tne suspensions will be 
described. These preparations have little or no endogenous oxidative 
activity and are therefore much better adapted for the study of the activa- 
tion than crude homogenates or the preparations of Leloir and Munoz, 
which in our hands did not jield satisfactory oxidation of the higher fatty 
acids. It will be seen that these preparations oxidize octanoate in the 
presence of adenylic acid but only with the simultaneous oxidation of 
certain “cooxidants,” confirming the data of Leloir and Munoz. How- 
ever, octanoate oxidation is completely independent of such a coupled 
cooxidation if ATP is supplied to the enzyme system. Previous data of 
the author and of Leloir and Munoz are therefore brought into essential 
agreement. 

The data reported here were necessary for a more detailed examination 
of the nature of the phosphorj'lative and oxidative reactions occurring 
in fatty acid oxidation, in particular the author’s working hj-pothesis 
that a phosphorylation of the fatty acid is primary to oxidation (1). 

In this paper the tenn cooxidant will be used to refer to the second 
substrate (such as fumarate, or-ketoglutarate, etc.) which must be oxidized 
in the presence of adenylic acid to initiate or support the oxidation of the 
true substrate; namely, the fatty acid. 

•Present address. Department of Surgery, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
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ACTIVATION OF PATTV ACID OXIDATION 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparative — The rat liver enz 5 Tne suspensions were prepared as follows. 
Rat liver was removed immediately after sacrifice of the animal, chilled, 
cut into small pieces with scissors, and homogenized (3) in 2 parts of a 
cold buffer (0.0128 m sodium phosphate, pH 7.7, 0.123 m NaCl^ 0.005 
M KCl, 0.0012 M MgS 04 ).* The homogenate was filtered through cheese- 
cloth. 10 ml. of the homogenate were then centrifuged 5 minutes in a 
refrigerated angle head clinical centrifuge, the supernatant was discarded, 
and the cold buffer was added to the residue to make a total volume of 
12 ml The hver pulp was resuspended in the stoppered tube by vigorous 
shaking and centrifuged again for 5 minutes. The supernatant was again 
discarded and the resuspension in fresh buffer and centrifugation were 
repeated twice more. The residue after the fourth or last centrifugation 
was resuspended in fresh buffer to make a volume of 7 to 8 ml. The whole 
operation was carried out in a 15 ml. conical centrifuge tube. The sus- 
pension was used immediately (see “Requirement of DPN”). 

ATP, cytochrome c, diphosphopyridine nucleotide, and phosphop 5 TTivic 
acid were prepared as previously mentioned (1). Adenosine diphosphate 
(ADP) was prepared enzymaticall}’’, with the hexokinase reaction of Colo- 
wick and Kalckar (4). Muscle adenylic acid was prepared from ATP, 
according to Kerr (5). a-Ketoglutaric acid and oxalacetic acid were 
gifts of Dr. Philip P. Cohen of this department; they gave correct melting 
points. The fatty acids and other substrates as well as some of the in- 
hibitoi-s used were Eastman products and were in most cases subjected 
to further purification. They were presented to the enzyme as neutral 
sodium salts. Succinyl phosphate was prepared according to Lipmann 
and Tuttle (6). 

Analytical — ^Acetoacetic acid was usually determined according to 
Greenberg and Lester (7) ; occasionally these values were checked mano- 
metrically with aniline citrate (S). Pentose was estimated according to 
Mejbaum (9), a-ketoglutarate according to Friedemann and Haugen 
(10), and succinic acid enzymatically by the methods of Krebs (11). O.xy- 
gen uptake was determined manometrically in standard conical Warburg 
vessels of 15 ml. volume. The temperature was 25° and the thermal 
equilibration period 5 minutes; substrates were then tipped into the main 
compartment at zero time. Alkali and filter paper rolls were in the center 
^vell; the gas phase was air in all experiments. Wlierever amounts of 
substrates are specified in terms of c.mm., it is assumed that 1 micromole 
is equivalent to 22.4 c.mm. at s.t.p. 

‘The composition of the medium is important in obtaining active preparations. 
For instance, the use of water instead of the buffer described j’ields totally inactive 
preparations. 
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Actuation of Odanoate Oxidation by Simultaneous Oxidation of Other 
Metabolites— The enzyme suspension described is capable of oxidizing 
the different intermediates of the citric acid cycle in the presence of ade- 
nylic acid, magnesium ions, inorganic phosphate, and cytochrome c. This 
fact provuded an opportunity for examining the activation of octanoate 
oxidation by the simultaneous oxidation of other metabolites, as de'^cnbed 
by Leloir and Munoz (2). The data in Table I show that the oxidation 
of succinate, malate, oxalacetate, citrate, or pyruvate allowed and was 
necessarj’ for the oxidation of octanoate when the suspension was supple- 

Table I 

Acltialton of Octanoate Oxidation by Oxidation of Cooxidants 
The mam compartment of the Warburg vessel contained 0 30 ml of enzyme sus- 
pension, 0 10 ml of aden3'lic acid (0 001 m),*0 lOml of magnesium sulfate (0 005 ii), 
0 10 ml of phosphate buffer (0 0025 m), 0 10 ml of cytochrome c (1 X 10 ~' m). The 
side arm contained 0 20 ml of HjO or octanoate (0 007 u) and either 0 10 ml of HjO 
or cooxidant (0 002 m). Time, 30 minutes 


Coondint 

Octanoate 

Oi nptalie 

Acetoacetate 

formatjon 

None 


cjnm 

-3 

c nn 

3 


+ 

0 

2 

Citrate 

— 

22 

3 

tt 

+ 

63 

22 

Succinate 


36 

4 

tt 

+ 

79 

23 

Malate 

— 

27 

9 

II 

-b 

81 

27 

Oxalacetate 

— 

21 

3 

II 

-b 

74 

26 

Pj ruvate 

— 

37 

35 


-b 

58 

50 


* The figures in parentheses refer to the concentration of the component in the 
complete reaction medium 


mented with the cofactors listed above. The extra oxygen uptake in the 
presence of octanoate reflected actual oxidation of the fatty acids, since 
there was a high yield of acetoacetic acid The conclusion may not be 
drawn, however, that this activation of octanoate oxidation necessarily 
results from any and every one-step oxidation in the citric acid cycle (such 
as succinate -t- 5O2 — » fumarate -}- HjO, or malate -b 5O2 — » oxalacetate 
-b HjO), since the enzyme suspension is capable of the nearly complete 
oxidation of succinic acid to CO2 and H.O. The data therefore do not 
estabhsh which oxidatix’e reaction is capable of activating fatty acid oxi- 
dation, but they confirm the data of Leloir and Munoz. 
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Coupling of Odanoaie Oxidation with Reaction, a-Kctoglutaratc + IO 2 
Succinate + CO 2 + H 2 O — ^Although sodium malonate inhibits fatty acid 
oxidation somewhat in the preparations described, it was found possible 
to choose a concentration of malonate which completely blocked succinate 
oxidation but still allowed considerable octanoate oxidation. In the pres- 
ence of 0.01 M malonate the oxidation of 0.002 m succinate was inhibited 
completely. Wlien octanoate was present in such a system, it was not 
oxidized. When 0.002 m a-ketoglutarate was substituted for the succinate 
it was oxidized completely to succinate, as shown by oxygen uptake data 
and analytical data on both a-ketoglutarate and succinate (Table II; 
Fig. 1). However, in the latter situation the oxidation of a-ketoglutarate 
allowed octanoate oxidation. Therefore octanoate oxidation can be 
coupled to a single, well defined cooxidation. The data of Leloir and 

Tabi.e II 


Balance Sheet for Aclivalion of Octanoate Oxidation by a-Ketoglutarate Oxidation 
The experimental details are exactly as in Fig. 1; all volumes are tripled to allow 
analytical studies. Time, 40 minutes. 


Oxida- 

tion 
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Cooxidant 

Ot 

uptake 

a*ICcto- 

glutarate 

dUap' 

peared 

Succi- 

nate 

formed 

Acetoace* 

tate 

formed 




c.mm. 

c.mm. 

C.mm. 

c.mm. 

1 

None 

a-Ketoglutarate (259 c.mm.) 

133 

248 

260 

32 

2 

Octanoate 

“ (259 “ ) 

438 

232 

278 

240 

3 

None 

Succinate (269 c.mm.) 

10 



8 

4 

Octanoate 

" (269 “ ) 

3 



9 

5 

None 

None 

17 



16 

6 

Octanoate ■ 


12 

1 


24 


Munoz focused attention on the oxidation of the 4-carbon dicarboxylic 
acids as being active in the initiation of fatty acid oxidation; the data 
reported here show that other oxidative reactions may function in this 
activation. 

Another point of importance is that when the a-ketoglutarate Avas com- 
pletely oxidized, there Avas no further oxidation of octanoate. It Avould 
appear from this fact that ’the rate-limiting reaction during octanoate 
oxidation is probably the activating reaction, Avhich depends on the ac- 
tivating oxidation. Otherwise one might expect a continued extra O2 
uptake (due to oxidation of octanoate intermediates) after a-ketoglutarate 
oxidation is complete. In experiments comparable to those described, 
the introduction of more a-ketoglutarate from a second side arm AA’hen 
the plateau Avas reached resulted in reestablishment of octanoate oxidation. 

The oxidation of octanoate in the presence of 0.01 m malonate also 
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appears to rule out a possible function of the 4-carbon dicarboxj-lic acids 
as necessarj' hydrogen-transport factors in fatty acid oxidation. 

Aclivalion of Odanoaic Oxidaiion by ATP — Earlier work showed that 
ATP was required for octanoate oxidation in liver homogenates (1). The 
suggestion made in that paper that the oxidation of cooxidants was neces- 
san' for the formation of ATP by oxidative phosphorj'lation ofaden}'lic 
acid was supported by the fact that .a-ketoglutarate oxidation is capable 



Fig. 1. The coupling of octanoate o.xidation with a-ketoglutarate oxidation. 
The main compartment contained 0 60 ml, of enzyme, 0.20 ml. of adenj'lic acid (0.001 
u), 0.20 ml. of MgSOi (0.005 m), 0.20 ml. of phosphate buffer (0.0025 ii), 0.20 ml. of 
cytochrome c (1 X 10^ ji), 0.20 ml. of sodium malonate (0.01 m). The side arm 
contained 0.20 ml. of a-ketoglutarate (0.(X)2 xi) and 0.40 ml. of H-0 or octanoate 
(0.007 ii). Curve A shows the oxidation of a-ketoglutarate alone proceeding to the 
calculated 44.8 c.mm. of 0- uptake for the amount added and Curve B shows the 
oxj-gen tiptake for the two substrates together. 

of activating fatty acid oxidation, since Ochoa has shotvn that the reaction, 
a-ketoglutarate -t- 40; — » succinate CO; -f- H;0, is capable of vigorous 
esterification of inorganic phosphate (12). A direct trial of ATP, sub- 
stituted for adenylic acid -p a-ketoglutarate, was then made, all other 
factors remaining constant. Surprisingly, there was no activation of 
octanoate oxidation (see Table III), even in the presence of 0.003 m ATP, 
a concentration higher than that necessary for maximal activation in the 
liver homogenate prex-iously described (1). This finding was at direct 
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variance -with the knorni activation of octanoate oxidation by ATP in 
the crude homogenate. 

On careful study of the reaction conditions and the concentrations of 
the different components, it was found that the concentration of octanoate 
was critical in limiting activation by ATP. Octanoate was present usually 
in a concentration of 0.007 m; ATP was not capable of activating oxidation 
in these preparations at this concentration of octanoate. However, when 
octanoate was present at 0.001 m concentration, ATP activated its oxida- 
tion. The data in Table IV show the essential facts. a-Ketoglutarate 
oxidation is capable of activating the oxidation of octanoate at any con- 
centration tested, although not maximal at 0.01 m octanoate. On the 

Table III 

Failure of Adenosine Triphosphate to Substitute for a-Kctoglutaratc Plus Adenylic 
Acid in Oxidation of 0.007 ir Octanoate 

The main compartment contained 0.30 ml. of enzyme, 0.10 ml. of adenylic acid 
(0.001 m) or ATP, 0.10 ml. of MgSO« (0.005 m), 0.10 ml. of cytochrome c (1 X 10~* 
m), 0.10ml. of sodium malonate (0.01 m), 0.10 ml. of phosphate buffer. The side arm 
contained 0.10 ml. of a-ketoglutarate (0.002 m) or H-O, and 0.20 ml. of octanoate 
(0.007 m) or H 2 O. Time, 30 minutes. 


Activator 

Octanoate 

Or uptake 

Acetoacetic aci(i 
formation 

a-Ketoglutarate -h adenylic acid 


e.mm. 

22 

e.mm. 
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-t- 

79 

39 

ATP (0.001 m) 

_ 

0 

2 

“ (0.001 “) 

-t- 

-4 

4’ 

“ (0.002 “) 

— 

0 

2 

“ (0.002 “) 

+ 

2 

7 

“ (0.003 “) 

— 

0 

2 

“ (0.003 “) 

-h 

6 

6 


other hand, ATP is only able to activate maximally at octanoate concen- 
trations of 0.001 M. It would appear at first glance that two mechanisms 
for the activation exist. However, the peculiar effect of fatty acid salts 
and other surface active compounds in inhibiting enzymes has already 
been pointed out (1). Recently, Boyer has demonstrated some peculiar 
effects of octanoate in protecting serum albumin against denaturation 
(13). In view of this surface activity of octanoate toward proteins, it 
would not necessarily appear justified at present to assume two different 
activating mechanisms, since it is possible that the ATP formed during 
a-ketoglutarate oxidation is generated on or near the activating enzyme 
surface, and therefore not necessarily liable to the inhibition by octanoate. 
Fairbaim has recently shown that the concentration of free fatty acids 
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in normal tisaies is extremely small, probably lower than 0.001 -M (14). 
It is also known (15) that the concentration of adenosine pnlj-phosphates 
in normal rat liver is relatively great, approximately 0.002 m. 

The rate of octanoate oxidation depends on the concentration of ATP. 
In the presence of 0.001 m ATP the oxidation falls off rapidly and stops 
in 10 to 15 minutes. If more ATP is added from a second side arm, the 
oxidation is reestablished. Usually 0.002 m ATP keeps the reaction going 
for 20 to 30 minutes. 

iMalonate was included in all e.xperiments because it inhibited effectively 
the endogenous o.xygen uptake of the enzjTne. 

Table IV 


Effect of Octanoate Concentration on Activation by Adenosine Triphosphate 
The details are exactlj' as given in Table III. Time, 25 minutes. .ATP con- 
centration, 0.0024 jr. 
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2 

a-Ketoglutarate -1- adenylic acid . 

1 


20 

6 

“ + 

-f 

0 005 

94 

' 47 

-ATP 

— 


2 

' 2 

<( 

+ 

0 005 

12 

7 

a-Ketoglutarate -f- adenvlic acid 

- j 


20 

! 6 


4- 

0 001 

S9 

' 52 

.ATP 

— 1 


2 

2 

It j 


0 001 

69 

46 


Specific Aciivation by ATP — In crude liver homogenates both ATP 
and ADP activated octanoate oxidation equally well (1). 'U’hen the ade- 
nine nucleotides were tested (Table tO for their ability to activate octa- 
noate oxidation in the enzj-me suspension used here (the octanoate 
concentration being 0.001 m), only ATP was found to be active. The 
slight activation by ADP was possibly due to traces of ATP in the ADP. 
Both ADP and adenj^lic acid were active when a-ketoglutarate was added 
as the cooxidant. PhosphopjTU-vic acid, sodium pjTophosphate, di- 
phosphopjTidine nucleotide, and thiamine pjTophosphate were unable 
to activate the oxidation. ATP is therefore a specific activator for the 
oxidation. 

Adenylic Acid Requirement during Activation by Oxidation of Cooxidants — 
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When the requirement of the different components for oxidation of octa- 
noate (activated by a-ketoglutarate oxidation in the presence of malonate) 
was studied (Table VI), it was found that adenjdic acid could be omitted 
from the system without completely impairing the rate of octanoate oxida- 
tion. This was unexpected, since all experimental data presented pre- 
viously on the activation have emphasized the necessitj' for the presence 
of the adenine nucleotides. Furthermore, Ochoa has shoim that adenine 
nucleotide is required for the oxidation of a-ketoglutarate (12). The 

Table V 

Specificity of Adenosine Triphosphate for Activation 
The main compartment contained 0.30 ml. of enzyme, 0.10 ml. of cytochrome c 
(1 X 10““ m), 0.10 ml. of malonate (0.01 m), 0.10 ml. of MgSOi (0.005 m), 0.10 ml. of 
buffer (0.0025 m), 0.10 ml. of adenine nucleotides or other phosphate esters (0.0025 m). 
The side arm contained 0.10 ml. of H-O or a-ketoglutarate (0.002 m), and 0.20 ml. of 
octanoate (0.001 m) orHjO. Time, 25 minutes. 


Activator 

Octanoate 

Oj uptake 

Acctoacetic 
acid formation 

ATP ' 
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c.mm. 
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36 

Adenosine diphosphate 
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+ 
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Adenylic acid 
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+ . 

-2 

3 

ADP -f a-ketoglutarate 
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16 

7 


-b 

72 

42 

Adenylic acid -j- a-ketoglutarate 

- 

16 

10 


-f 

76 

44 

Phosphopj'ruvic acid 

- 

6 

4 


4- 

-2 

3 

Thiamine pyrophosphate 

- 

4 

4 


-b 

5 

4 

Sodium " 

— 

2 

4 


+ 

0 

0 


absence of adenine nucleotide reduced the rate of a-ketoglutarate oxida- 
tion greatly, as expected, but the reduction of octanoate oxidation was 
not proportional. This was true in many experiments. To determine 
whether this effect was true for other cooxidants as well, the activation of 
octanoate oxidation by a series of other cooxidants was measured with and 
without added adenylic acid (Table VH). It was found that a-keto- 
glutarate was the onl}' cooxidant which activated octanoate oxidation 
without added adenylic acid. O.xalacetate gave a slight activation in some 
exneriments. It is Dossible that the renuirement of adenine nucleotide 
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for a-ketoglutarate oxidation is smaller than for other oxidative reactions 
requiring adenylic acid, and that this requirement is met by adenine nu- 
cleotide alreadj' present in the enzjTne suspension. Trichloroacetic add 
filtrates of the enzjTiie (-ttithout added adenine nucleotide) showed the 
presence of considerable pentose which, if calculated on the basis that all 
of it was adenylic acid pentode, would represent about 3 X lO"”* ii adenj'lic 
acid in the unsupplemented enzv-me mixture. This pentose was for the 
most part tenaciously retained even after thorough dialysis. 

It has been shown alreadj' that a-ketoglutarate oxidation is capable 
of activating octanoate oxidation under circumstances in which ATP 
is not capable of activation (i.e. with high octanoate concentration). The 
finding that a-ketoglutarate o.xidation is capable of activation without 

Table VI 

Components of a-Keloglutarate Coupled System 
The experimental details are exactly as given in Fig. 1, H-O is substituted for 
the component removed. Time, 40 minutes. 
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0; Uptake j 
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5 
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60 

18 
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_ 

39 

4 

44 44 

+ 

131 

71 

No adenylic acid 

- 

18 

4 

44 44 44 

u_ 

90 

1 

32 


added adenine nucleotide would appear to be supporting e\'idence that 
octanoate o.xidation can be activated by two different mechanisms, one 
b 3 ^ ATP and the other through the oxidation of a-ketoglutarate. but not 
necessarily involving the intermediate formation of ATP bj' oxidative 
phosphorylation. It has been presumed that a phosphorylated inter- 
mediate of a-ketoglutarate arises during a-ketoglutarate oxidation bj' 
uptake of inorganic phosphate (to account for the esterification of inorganic 
phosphate during this oxidation) (12). Bj- analogy with pjnivate oxida- 
tion in certain bacteria, in which acetyl phosphate has been established 
as an intermediate by Lipmaim (16), Ochoa has brought up the possibUitj' 
that succinyl monophosphate may be the phosphorylated intermediate 
formed during a-ketoglutarate oxidation (12). To test the question 
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whether succinyl monophosphate is the phosphorylated intermediate 
arising during a-ketoglutarate oxidation which is capable of activating 
fatty acid oxidation, synthetic succinyl phosphate, a mixture of the mono- 
and diphosphates (6), was substituted for a-ketoglutarate in the co- 
oxidation experiments described above. This obviously impure material 
was not capable of substituting for a-ketoglutarate oxidation, with or 
mthout added adenylic acid. 

The possibility must be left open that some phosphorylated intermediate 
arises during a-ketoglutarate oxidation which may be capable of phos- 
phorylating or activating the fatty acid and which does not necessarily 
act through the adenylic acid system. 

Table VII 

Activation of Octanoale Oxidation by Oxidation of Cooxidants in Presence anti Absence 

of Adenylic Acid 


The conditions are exactly as given in Fig. 1. The cooxidants are present in the 
final concentration of 0.002 m. Time, 28 minutes. 


Cooxldant 

Octanoate 

Oi uptake 

With 0.001 It 
adenylic acid 

No adenylic acid 

a-Ketoglutarate 


c.mm. 

44 

C.mm. 

19 


+ 

160 

90 

Fumaratc 

37 

10 


+ 

120 

14 

Oxalacetate 

21 

4 


+ 

140 

13 

Succinate 

42 

19 

ti 

+ 

111 

19 

Citrate 

20 

10 

<( 

+ 

71 

2 




Oxidation of Nortnal Saturated Fatty Adds of Varying Chain Length — 
It was previously showm that rat liver homogenates can oxidize all the 
normal saturated fatty acids having from 2 to 18 carbon atoms (1). The 
washed enzyme suspension described here was capable of oxidizing fatty 
acids having more than 4 carbon atoms in the presence of ATP. Acetate 
was not attacked. The rate of oxidation increased tvith an increase in 
the length of the carbon chain. Representative data are shown in Table 
VIII. 

Sensitivity to Sidfhydryl Reagents — ^The oxidation of octanoate (activa- 
tion by ATP) is sensitive to certain sulfhydryl reagents. The following 
reagents, known to inhibit more or less selectively many enzymes requiring 
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a free sulfli}’drj'l group for activity, inhibited the oxidation: 0.001 M 
iodoacetate, 10 per cent; 0.001 m iodoacetamide, 40 per cent; 5 X lO'* M 
p-chloromercurobenzoate, 50 per cent; 5 X 10~* ii potassium ferricj’anide, 
100 per cent; 5 X 10“^ m o-iodosobenzoic acid, 100 per cent; 1 X 10“* 
XI iodine, 95 per cent. It therefore appears that one or more of the enzymes 

T.vble VIII 

Oxidation of Different Fatly Acids 

The main compartment contained 0.60 ml. of enzj-me, .0 20 ml. of cj tochrome c 
(2 X 10"‘ m), 0 20 ml. of MgSO, (0.005 xi), 0 20 ml. of malonate (0 01 xt), 0 20 ml. of 
buffer, 0 20 ml. of adenosine triphosphate (0 0025 xi) The side arm contained 0.40 
ml. of fatty acid (0 001 xi) orH.O. Time, 20 minutes. 


Oxidation No 

I 

Substrate 

Ojuptatc 

Acctoacetic acid 
formation 




C rrn 

1 

None 

2 

6 

2 

-Acetate 

3 

8 

3 

Butyrate 

17 

17 

4 

Octanoate 

78 

56 

5 j 

Palmitate 

1 1 

112 

68 


Table IX 

Fatly Acid Esters As Substrates 


Exactly as gix-en in Table VIII The esters were finely dispersed in a ater in such 
concentration as to yield 0 001 xi potential fatty acid concentration. Tneen 40, 2.5 
per cent aqueous solution Time, 21 minutes 


Substrate 

Os uptake 

Acetoacetate formation 


c mm 

e mm. 

None .. 

0 

2 

Sodium octanoate 

S3 

54 

Ethyl “ 

28 

17 

Glyceryl trioctanoate 

0 

3 

Tween 40 

2 

2 

Glyceiyl trioctanoate + sodium octanoate . j 

70 

38 


of the activation-oxidation complex requires free sulfhydiyl groups for 
activity. 

Necessily for Free Carboxyl Group in Fally Add for Activaiion by ATP — 
To determine whether a free carboxyl group is required for ATP activation, 
three fatty acid esters were substituted for octanoate and the rates of 
oxidation determined. Ethjd octanoate, glyceiyd trioctanoate, and Tween 
40 were tested as substrates (Table IX). The latter compound is a mono- 
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palmityl ester of polyoxyalkylene sorbitol anhydride, a product of the 
Atlas Powder Company. It is water-soluble and has been successfully 
used as a lipase substrate by Gomori (17). Of these three compounds 
only ethyl octanoate was attacked, at a rate of one-third of that of sodium 
octanoate. On testing lipase and esterase activities of the enzyme suspen- 
sion, it was found that only ethyl octanoate was attacked, the other esters 
remaining unhydrolyzed. The positive oxidation of the ethjd ester must 
therefore be attributed to the oxidation of the octanoic acid liberated by 
the esterase. The insolubility or surface activity of glyceryl trioctanoate 
did not appear to be a factor in its failure to be oxidized; when sodium 
octanoate was added along with glyceryl trioctanoate, its oxidation was 
inhibited only 10 or 15 per cent bj'^ the presence of the insoluble triglyceride. 

Table X 


Requirement of Diphosphopyridinc Nucleotide in Aged Enzyme Preparations 
The details are given as in Table IX, with the addition of 0.10 ml. of H-O orDPN 
(5 X 10~< m) in the side arm. Time, 35 minutes. Octanoate (0.001 m) was substrate. 


Enzyme 

Octanoate 

dp;;: 

Oj uptake 

Fresh 



c.mm. 

2 


4- 

— 

98 


— 


4 

it 

-1- 

+ 

105 

Aged 3hrs. at0° 

— 

- 

0 

“ 3 “ “ 0° 

-4- 

— 

4 

“ 3 " “ 0° 

— 

■I' 

4 

“ 3 “ “ 0° 

■f 

+ 

110 


In comparable experiments n-octyl alcohol and n-octaldehyde were 
not oxidized with or without the presence of ATP. It must be concluded 
from experiments of this type that a free carboxyl group is necessary for 
the activation of fatty acid oxidation by ATP. 

Requirement of DPN — ^^^^len the prepai'ations described were aged at 
0° for 3 or 4 hours, they were no longer active with the usual supplements. 
Wlien diphosphopjTidine nucleotide was added, these preparations re- 
gained nearly all of the lost activity. Diphosphopyridinc nucleotide 
(DPN) therefore appears to be involved in the oxidation mechanism. 
Dialysis for 3 hours with continuous stindng resulted in inactivation which 
was not restored by DPN with or without the simultaneous addition of 
thiamine pyrophosphate and a crude preparation of flavin adenine nucleo- 
tide (about 5 per cent pure). This inactivation was also brought about 
by aging without dialysis for more than 4 hours. It could be retarded 
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by the addition of adenj-lic acid to the otherwise unsupplemented enzyme. 
The protective effect of adenylic acid was verj- pronounced. It may be 
related to the fact that considerable bound pentose is pre.=ent in the prepa- 
ration even after dial 3 ’sis, and that the suspension contains a ver 3 ' active 
5-nucleotidase which splits inorganic phosphate from added adenjiic acid. 
It is possible that some essential component of the enzj-me system possesses 
a conjugated protein structure which is either readilj- denatured or in- 
activated by enzjTiiatic action of phosphatases, etc. 

It is clear from the data in Table X that diphosphopj-ridine nucleotide 
must be added to the list of cofactors concerned in fattj’ acid oxidation, 
a list which is e'V’identlj' not j-et complete. The DPX used in these e.x- 
periments was about 40 per cent pure and was free of triphosphop^iidine 
nucleotide. 


nrscussiox 

It must be concluded from this investigation that the activation of 
fattj' acid o.xidation bj' ATP and tbe activation bj' the cooxidation of 
other substrates described bj' Leloir and ^lunoz are essentiallj- the same 
process, ATP being the immediatelj' necessarj" factor for the activation. 
Manj" investigators, including Leloir and Munoz, have demonstrated that 
oxidations in the so called citric acid cj'cle are capable of esterifj'ing inor- 
ganic phosphate. The mechanism of such esterification is not known, 
except in the case of glj'ceraldehj'de phosphate oxidation (18) and in 
pj'TUvate oxidation in certain bacteria (16). However, it is believed that 
such oxidative esterification universallj' leads to the formation of 
ATP (since adenjdic acid appears to be necessary in such oxidations), 
and that recoverj' of other phosphorj-lated intermediates as a result of 
such oxidations (i.e. phosphocreatine, hexose phosphates) is a reflection 
of the presence of the corresponding transphosphorj'Iating enzj'mes. The 
enzjme suspensions used in this investigation did not in general show an 
accumulation of acid-labile phosphate during fumarate o.xidation. The 
high phosphatase activitj' of the suspensions was probablj' responsible. 
The addition of j'east he.xokinase and glucose to such a sj-stem, however, 
allowed active phosphorj'lation. 

The washed enzjme suspension used here represents a considerable 
concentration of the fattj- acid oxidase sj’stem. The AQo, (c.mm. of 
o.xj'gen taken up in the presence of octanoate above the oxj-gen uptake 
of the tissue without substrate per mg. of diy weight per hour) of these 
preparations ranges between 25 and 35. This figure for liver slices ranges 
between 4 and 10 (19). 

The data presented here have been used as a starting point for a detailed 
examination of the mechanism of activation bj- ATP. The author’s 
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^Yorking hj^pothesis, namely that ATP activates the oxidation by a pre- 
liminarj’’ phosphorylation of the fatty acid (1), will be considered in detail 
elsewhere. 

Another problem which has been approached experimentally with this 
enzjone suspension is the nature of the 2-carbon fragments, derived from 
the long chain fatty acids by oxidation, which undergo condensation to 
form the ketone bodies (20). This work will also be reported in detail. 

It is also timely to point out that the enzyme system described here 
is verj' likely the same system described by Leloir and Munoz and must 
be considered as representing the physiological oxidation of the fatty acids 
to ketone bodies (probably lacking, however, in physiological control 
mechanisms). This point is made because a number of fatty acid de- 
hydrogenases have been described (21-23) which dehydrogenate saturated 
fatty acids anaerobically in the presence of adenylic acid or certain purines, 
yielding in at least one case (22) unsaturated acids, with the unsaturation 
near the middle of the fatty acid carbon chain. The author considers 
the latter group of enzymes to be concerned primarily with the physiological 
regulation of the degree of saturation of the tissue lipids and not necessarily 
concerned with the energy-yielding oxidation of the fatty acids to carbon 
dioxide and water through the stage of the ketone bodies. The two groups 
of enzymes differ both in properties and distribution. For instance, the 
enzyme suspension used here is unable to dehydrogenate long chain fatty 
acids in the presence of adenylic acid with the Thunberg technique, but 
it is capable of this dehydrogenation if ATP is present. On the other 
hand the second class of dehydrogenases does not require ATP but requires 
either adenylic acid (21, 22) or xanthine (23) as a coenzyme. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Philip P. Cohen for gifts of compounds, 
to Mr.- Horace Gerarde for his assistance in some preparative work, and 
to Mr. N. P. Spang of the Atlas I'owder Company for gifts of Tween 40 
and Tween 60. 


SUMMARY 

1. A washed rat liver suspension, supplemented with adenylic acid, 
cidochrome c, magnesium ions, and inorganic phosphate, is capable of 
o.xidizing saturated normal fatty acids with the production of acetoacetic 
acid, but only with the simultaneous oxidation of some other oxidizable 
metabolite. 

2. The oxidation of the fatty acid can be coupled to a specific one-step 
cooxidation, that of a-ketoglutaratc to succinate. 

3. The oxidation of fatty acids is completely independent of such coupled 
oxidations if adenosine triphosphate is present. This fact leads to the 
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conclusion that the coupled oxidation of other substrates activates fatty acid 
oxidation by pro\-iding ATP during the oxidative phosphorylation of 
adenylic acid. 

4. ATP is specific for the activation; adenosine diphosphate (ADP), 
adenylic acid, and other phosphate esters are inactive. 

5. The activation-oxidation complex is sensitive to sulfhydryl reagents. 
G. A free carboxjd group is necessary' for the activation; fatty acid esters 

are not attacked imless a lipase or esterase is present. 

7. Diphosphopyridine nucleotide is an essential component of the fatty 
acid oxidase system. 
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EFFECT OF NICOTINIC ACID AMIDE AND SODIUM ON 
GLYCOLYSIS AND OXYGEN UPTAICE IN 

brain homogenates* 
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The glycolytic activity oI brain tissue is rapidly lost on destruction of its 
cell structure. Geiger (1) found that when brain cells are disrupted with 
distilled water an inhibitor of glycolysis is released. By simply diluting 
a water extract of rat brain, he reduced the effect of the inhibitor and 
obtained a rate of lactic acid production from glucose by far exceeding the 
values obtained rrith brain slices or brain dispersions. These obsen-ations 
were confirmed by Ochoa (2). 

We attempted to obtain similar active extracts from mouse brain but 
were unsuccessful. Extracts prepared by Geiger’s method were not only 
inactive, but markedlj- inhibitorj' when added to an actively glycolyzing 
rat brain extract. It was decided to studj' the mechanism of this inhibition 
in the hope of finding means to eliminate the inhibitorj" factors and to 
obtain actively glycolj'zing brain preparations. 

E%idence has been obtained that the inhibition in brain homogenates 
is caused by two components. One inhibitor affects the utilization of 
triose phosphate; the second inhibits the phosphorylation of glucose. 

Many tissues contain an enzjTne which inactivates diphosphopyridine 
nucleotide (DPN). Mann and Quastel (3) have shomi that the destruction 
of DPN can be prevented bj' the addition of nicotinic acid amide. When 
DPN and nicotinic acid amide were added to mouse brain homogenates in 
the presence of a phosphate acceptor , rapid utilization of hexose diphosphate 
took place. 

The breakdown of glucose, however, was found to be markedlj- affected 
bj' the presence of Na-*". Elimination of Na"*" from the added reagents 
and addition of adenosine triphosphate (ATP), DPN, and nicotinic acid 
amide resulted in a rapid production of lactic acid from glucose. 

KXPEHIMENTAL 

Methods 

Swiss albino mice (CFW strain. Car-worth Farms) were used. The 
animals were killed by decapitation, and the brairrs removed immediatelj-. 

* Aided by a grant from The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 
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BRAIN HOMOGENATES 


Homogenates were made by grinding the brain thoroughly in a mortar and 
then diluting the suspension mth 10 volumes of distilled water, which was 
added in small portions. Glass-distilled water was used throughout. 

Lactic acid was determined by the method of Barker and Summerson 
(4). Glucose was estimated according to the procedure of Shaffer and 
Somog 3 d (5) with a protein-free filtrate prepared according to West, 
Scharles, and Peterson (6). The acid-soluble phosphate fractions were 
determined after conversion to orthophosphate by the methods developed 
bj' Meyerhof and his school (7). 

Another method of following the utilization of glucose or hexose phos- 
phates is based on the decolorization of methylene blue in Thunberg tubes. 
Glucose and the hexose phosphate esters are broken dowm to triose phos- 
phate by the brain homogenate, which then decolorizes methylene blue 
through the triose phosphate dehydrogenase fenzyme system. For rapid 
preliminary determinations of the optimal activity of the brain homogenates 
under various conditions this method was found to be very useful. For 
detei-minations of o.xygen uptake the conventional manometric methods 
with the Warburg-Barcroft apparatus were employed. 

MalenaU 

DPN of 55 to 70 per cent purity was prepared from bakers’ yeast (Fleisch- 
mann) by the method of W’illiamson and Green (8), as modified by Ochoa.' 
The barium salt of ATP was prepared from rabbit muscle essentiallj'’ accord- 
ing to the procedure of Lolunann (9). The calcium salt of phosphocreatine, 
freed from sodium by reprecipitation from alcohol, was synthesized accord- 
ing to the method of Zeile and Fawaz (10). The calcium salt of hexose 
diphosphate was a commercial product obtained from the Schwarz Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York. All reagents were converted into the potassium or 
ammonium salts and brought to a pH of 7.4 with KOH and HCl before 
use. 


Results 

Glycolysis by Extracts of Mouse Brain — It can be seen from the data in 
Table I that in mouse brain homogenates prepared -with saline, about 400 y 
of lactic acid are formed from glucose per 100 mg. of wet weight of brain 
per hour. When distilled water is used instead of saline, very small 
amounts of lactic acid are formed. A diluted brain extract prepared 
according to Geiger (1) from young rats actively utilizes glucose anaerobi- 
cally, while a similar extract from mouse brain is inactive. Moreover, 
such an extract of mouse brain inhibits completely an actively glycolyzing 
rat brain extract. 


1 Ochoa, S., personal communication. 
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Metabolism in Brain Homogenates — To investigate further the efifect of 
distilled water on brain metabolism, acthdties of several brain dehydro- 
genases were examinedby theThunberg method in which saline homogenates 
were compared with distilled water preparations. It was apparent that all 
dehydrogenases which require DPN were markedl 3 ' inhibited in the distilled 
water preparations, while the succinic acid dehydrogenase, which does not 
require DPN, was not significantly affected. The results of a tj-pical 
experiment are shown in Table II. 

An enzyme which destroys DPN (referred to here as DPNase) has been 
shown to occur in mam* tissues. Alann and Quastel (3) demonstrated 

Table I 

Inhibition of Glycolysis by Extracts of Mouse Brain 
The brain preparation was made according to the method of Geiger with 4 volumes 
of distilled water. 0.2 ml. of extract was used in each Warburg vessel. The final 
concentrations of the solutions in a 2 ml. volume were glucose, 0.016 ii; hiaHCOj, 
0.016 si; MgCl:, 0.0035 si; sodium phosphate-potassium phosphate buffer, pH 7.3, 
0.01 si; DPX (diphosphopjiidine nucleotide), 0.0004 si; ATP (adenosine triphos- 
phate), 0.001 si. Incubated for 1 hour at 37° in the Warburg-Barcroft apparatus with 
nitrogen containing 5 per cent CO- as the gas phase. 


Erperi- 

ment 

No. 

Brais preparation 

Additions* 

Lactic acid per 100 
wet weight of brain 

1 

Mouse brain, saline homogen- 
ate 

Glucose, XbHCOj 

T 

400 

2 

Mouse brain water extract 
(Geiger) 

€4 44 

MgCl:, phosphate, 
ATP, DPX 

100 

3 

Rat brain, water extract 

Same as Experiment 2 

1275 

4 

Same as Experiment 3 -f 0.2 
ml. mouse brain e.xtract 

44 ** 44 2 

ISO 


* Glucose was tipped in from the side bulb at the beginning of the experiment. 


that this enzyme is inhibited bj* nicotinic acid amide which counteracts 
the destruction of DPN. The effect of adding DPN and nicotinic acid 
amide to distilled water and saline homogenates of brain is recorded in 
Table HI. 

The results shown in Table III suggest that in brain homogenates pre- 
pared with distilled water DPN is much more rapidlj* inactivated than when 
saline is used. This maj* well be due to the c 3 rtol 3 ?tic effect of distilled 
water and to the release of DPNase into solution. 

The inhibition of DPNase is a function of the concentration of nicotinic 
acid amide. While low concentrations were ineffective in preventing the 
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Table II 

Compariso7i of Dehydrogenase Activities in Saline and Water Homogenates 

of Mouse Brain 

The brain preparation was made by grinding and diluting with 10 volumes of dis- 
tilled water or saline. 0.5 ml. of homogenate was used for each experiment. The 
final concentrations of the solutions in a 3 ml. volume were sodium phosphate buffer, 
pH 7.3, 0.02 si; methylene blue, 0.00013 si, tipped in from the side bulb at tbebegin- 
ning of the experiment. Incubated at 37“ in evacuated Thunberg tubes. End- 
point, complete decolorization. 


Experi- 
ment No. 

Mouse brain homogenate 

Substrate in molar 
concentration 

Reduction time 

1 

Saline 

Lactate, 0.025 

mxn. 

6.5 

2 

tt 

Succinate, 0.02 

8.5 

3 

<< 

Pyruvate, 0.018 

7.0 

4 

H 

Glutamate, 0,01 

12.0 

5 

tt 


28.0 

6 

Water 

Lactate, 0.025 

109.0 

7 


1 Succinate, 0.02 

12.0 

8 

(4 

Pyruvate, 0.018 

108.0 

9 

tt 

Glutamate, 0.01 

>180.0 

10 

1 


>300.0 


Table III 

Effect of Nicotinic Acid Amide on Dehydrogenase Activities of Brain Homogenates 
The experimental conditions were as in Table II. The Thunberg tubes were 
incubated for 10 minutes at room temperature after nicotinic acid amide (NAA) 
0.0095 SI, and diphosphopyridine nucleotide (DPN), 0.0002 si, were added to the brain 
homogenates. Methylene blue, 0.00026 si, was tipped in from the side bulb of the 
evacuated Thunberg tubes at the beginning of the experiment. 



Mouse brain homogenate 

Additions 

Substrate* in molar 
concentration 

Reduction 

time 


DPN 1 

NAA 

1 

Saline 

+ 


Lactate, 0.02 

min. 

13.0 

2 

tt 

+ 

+ 

“ 0.02 

7.0 

3 

tt 


— 

Glucose, 0.016 

10.0 

4 

It 


+ 

“ 0.016 

8.5 

5 

Water 


— 

! Lactate, 0.02 

lOS.O 

6 

it 

+ 

+ 

" 0.02 

8.0 

7 

tt 

+ 


Glucose, 0.016 

47.0 

8 

tt 

. + 

j + 

“ 0.016 

8.0 

9 

1 

1 "h 


Hexoso diphosphate. 

47.0 

10 

1 

+ 

1 + 

0.01 

1 (( tt 

4.5 


• When glucose or hexose diphosphate was used as substrate, 0.001 si adenosine 
triphosphate was added to act as the phosphate-transferring agent. 
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destruction of DPX, higher concentrations were found to be inhibitory 
for the dehydrogenase systems tested. An optimal range of nicotinic 
acid amide concentration had to be established with the e-xperimental 
conditions used, since changes in its concentration considerably alter the 
effect of phosphate buffer on reduction time, as shouD in Table IV. 

VTien glucose was used as substrate for brain homogenates to which 
suitable amounts of ATP, DPX, and nicotinic acid amide were added, it 
was found to be utilized onlj- half as rapidlj’- as he.xose diphosphate. This 
pointed to the phosphorjdation of hexose as the pace-maker of the reactions. 


Table IV 

Effect of Phosphate Concentration on Destruction of Diphosphopyridine Nucleotide in 
Presence of Nicotinic Acid Amide 

The experimental conditions were as in Table III. Substrate, sodium lactate, 
0.025 M. 


Eiperimenl Xo, 

Additions 

Redaction time 

Phosphate buffer 

Xicotiefe acid aalde 


V 

mt. 

nir.. 

1 

0.02 

0.2 

51. 0 


0.0033 

0.2 

122.0 

2 

0.02 

0.8 

11.0 


0.0033 

O.S 

33.0 

3 

0.02 

4.0 

9.0 


0.0033 

4.0 

11.0 

4 

0.02 

32.0 

11.0 


0.0033 

32.0 

14.0 

5 

0.02 

100.0 

74.0 


0.0033 

100.0 

49.0 

6 

0.02 


116.0 


0.0033 


150.0 


either because of a low concentration of the enzjTnes required or due to 
other factors involved in phosphate transfer. 

Effect of Sodium on Glycolysis — ^Potassium and sodium ions have been 
reported to influence phosphorylations (11, 12). When potassium or 
ammonium buffers were used instead of sodium salts and all solutions 
neutralized with KOH, a striking increase in glycolytic activitj' of brain 
homogenates occurred. 

With glucose as substrate, addition of 0.04 Ji XaCl produced a marked 
mhibition which was absent when he.\ose diphosphate was used as substrate. 
To investigate further the mechanism of the sodium inhibition a balance 
sheet was drawn up for glucose disappearance, lactic acid production, and 
the acid-soluble phosphate fractions (Table V). 
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It became apparent that not only was lactic acid production affected by 
Na+, but also hexose phosphate esters failed to appear. The values for 
the P fraction obtained by subtracting the P after 7 minutes hydrolysis in 
N HCl from the total acid-soluble P represent chiefly the hexose phosphate 
and phosphoglyceric acid which are formed during glycolysis as well as 1 
P atom in ATP and the phosphorus inDPN which were added to theglycolyz- 
ing system. On correction for the two latter compounds, it was found that 
no phosphate esters are formed in the presence of added Na+. Negligible 
amounts of glucose disappear. 

Table V 

Effect of Sodium and Phosphocreatine on Glycolysis by Brain Homogenates 
The brain preparation was made by grinding and diluting with 10 volumes of 
distilled water. 0.3 ml. of homogenate was used per experiment . The final concen- 
trations of the solutions in a 2 ml. volume were ammonium phosphate buffer, pH 7.3, 
0.005 m; KHCOs, 0.008 m; MgClj, 0.0035 m; ATP (adenosine triphosphate), 0.001 m; 
DPN (diphosphopyridine nucleotide), 0.0004 m; nicotinic acid amide, 0.012 xi; 
glucose, 0.012 m; DPN was tipped in from the side bulb at the beginning of the exper- 
iment. Incubation at 37° for 1 hour in evacuated Thunberg tubes. 



Additions i 

1 

I Change alter 1 hr. 

No. 

Phospho- 

creatine 

NaCl 

ATP P* 

Ester P' 

Glucose 

Lactic acid 


it 

u 

micromoles 

IQnQII 


micromoles 

1 



0.0 



+21.1 

2 

0.0055 


-1-1.77 



+24.9 

3 



-1.03 

1 0.0 


+2.4 

4 

0.0055 

Isl 

+0.5 

1 +4.8 

1 

-12.4 

+24.1 


* ATP P was determined by subtracting the direct P values from the P values 
obtained after 7 minutes hydrolysis in n HCl at 100°. No correction was made for 
partial hydrolysis of hexose diphosphate. Ester P represents the difficultly hydrolyz- 
able P esters obtained by subtracting the P values after 7 minutes hydrolysis from the 
total acid-soluble P. 

Effect of Phosphocreatine on Glycolysis by Brain Homogenates — ^Addition of 
ph'isphocreatine to brain homogenates stimulates lactic acid formation. 
This effect is partially due to the shift in pH toward the alkaline side, 
resulting from the breakdown of phosphocreatine, thus buffering the acids 
produced in the course of glycolj-^sis. The large quantities of lactic acid 
produced quickly bring the pH below 6.0 and difficulties have been en- 
countered in finding a suitable buffer xvhich does not inhibit glycolysis when 
used in adequate concentrations. Finallj'- a combination of 0.005 M am- 
monium phosphate buffer and 0.008 m potassium bicarbonate was found 
suitable. Under these conditions the addition of phosphocreatine in the 
absence of added Na+ has relatively little effect. However, in the presence 
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of Ka+, phosphocreatine was found effective in restoring the diminished 
gli-colidic actirity (Table Y). This may be due to the maintenance of an 
effective ATP concentration by waj’ of the reaction ATP + creatine 
ADP + phosphocreatine, thus compensating for the rapidlj' acting ATPase 
in the brain tissue. No direct evidence is avaDable for this mew, which, 
however, is suggested bj- the marked increase of the P fraction after 7 min- 
utes hydrolj’sis when phosphocreatine is present (Table Y). According to 
this view the Na"*" effect would be localized in the phosphorj-lation of the 
adenj-lic acid system, which is required for the phosphorylation of glucose 



MINUTES 

Fig. 1. Effect of sodium and phosphocreatine on oxygen uptake by brain homoge- 
nates. The brain preparations and solutions were as given in Table V. Oxygen 
uptake was measured in Warburg-Barcroft manometers. Curve 1, no glucose; Curve 
2,0.024 M glucose; Curve 3, 0.024 ii glucose plus 0.0055 u phosphocreatine; Curve 4, 
0.024 M glucose plus 0.08 xi KaCl; Curve 5, 0.024 xi glucose, 0.08 xi NaCI plus 0.0055 xt 
phosphocreatine. 


and the he.xose monophosphates. Boyer, Lardy, and Phillips (11) reported 
a stimulating effect of potassium on phosphorj'lation of the adenylic acid 
system in muscle preparations and also noted an inhibitory effect of Na+ in 
high concentrations. 

On the other hand, Ohlmeyer and Ochoa (12), who first described an 
mkbitory mfluence of Na+ on the phosphate transfer from phosphopyruvic 
acid to glucose in yeast extracts, noted a much more pronounced inhibitory 
effect of Na+ in the presence of DPN, than with adenylic acid. Further- 
more, in preliminary studies we have noted that Na+ is without effect not 
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only on the lactic acid production from hexose diphosphate but also from 
glucose-6-phosphate and fructose-6-phosphate. This would point to a 
localization of the Na+ inhibition on the phosphorylation of glucose rather 
than on the adenylic acid system, which is also required for the phosphory- 
lation of hexose monophosphates. 

The inhibitory effect of Na'*' was also demonstrable under aerobic condi- 
tions. Fig. 1 represents a typical experiment. Oxygen uptake of the 
homogenates in the presence of glucose by far exceeded the optimal values 
for oxygen uptake by brain slices as recorded in the literature. QO 2 values 
between 20 and 30 for the 1st hour were obtained. Na+ (0.08 m) strongly 
inhibited and phosphocreatine partially counteracted this inhibition (Fig. 1). 

By the addition of DPN, ATP, nicotinic acid amide, and phosphocreatine 
and the exclusion of Na+, homogenates were prepared from mouse brain 
which anaerobically regularly formed 7.5 mg. of lactic acid per 100 mg. of 
wet weight of brain per hour, and aerobically gave QO 2 values between 
20 and 30. 


DISCUSSION 

The presence of inhibitors to proteolytic enzymes in tissues has long been 
recognized. More recently the r61e of normally occurring inhibitors has 
been noted in the in vitro studies of carbohydrate and fatty acid metabolism 
(1, 13). The destruction of ATP and DPN by adenosinetriphosphatase 
(ATPase) and DPNase, which are widely distributed in animal tissues, 
interferes Avith many evaluations of enzyme concentrations and kinetic 
studies of impure enzyme preparations. 

The presence of normal inhibitors complicates also the evaluation of the 
many conflicting reports on tissue glycolysis which have appeared in the 
literature. The use of NaCl, KCl, or water for the preparation of the en- 
zyme solution may affect even the order of magnitude of the reaction rates. 
The choice of one or the other of these compounds can also determine the 
pace-maker in complex enzyme reactions such as those involved in glycolysis 
and thus simulate differences in the susceptibility to inhibitors. Studies 
on the specificity of inhibitors, such as glyceraldehyde, and claims of a 
pathway of glucose breakdown not involving phosphorylation by brain 
tissue must be reexamined in consideration of the presence of normal 
inhibitors. 

Our own results (see Table V) make the presence of a non-phosphoryl- 
ating pathway for glucose breakdown under our experimental conditions 
unlikely. Negligible amounts of glucose disappear in the presence of Na+ 
and wth the addition of phosphocreatine the disappearance of inorganic P 
is proportional to the utilization of glucose. 

Shortly before the present work was completed. Utter and Reiner (14) 
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and Klein (15) reported briefly on the role of nicotinic acid amide on brain 
metabolism. Utter and Reiner prepared actively glycolyzing rat brain 
homogenates by addition of hexose diphosphate, ATP, DPN, and nicotinic 
acid amide. These results have been fully confirmed by our studies on 
mouse brain. Hexose diphosphate, in common with phosphocreatine, 
counteracts the sodium inhibition. In our studies on the inhibition of the 
first steps of glycolysis it was necessary to avoid the use of hexose diphos- 
phate because of its role as a substrate whose utilization is not inhibited bj' 
Na+. 

It may be pointed out that the well known effect of hexose diphosphate 
on the induction preriod of yeast fermentation may well be linked to a similar 
phenomenon and point to the presence of “normal” inhibitors in yeast. 

SUMMARY 

1. Two factors inhibiting gl 3 'colysis have been found in mouse brain 
homogenates. One of these is DPNase, the enzyme acting on DPN, which 
can be counteracted bj' addition of nicotinic acid amide, as demonstrated bj' 
Maim and Quastel. The second inhibitor was found to be Na"*", which can 
be counteracted by phosphocreatine. 

2. The preparation of mouse brain homogenates, capable of producing 
from glucose anaerobicallj’ 7.5 mg. of lactic acid per 100 mg. of wet weight 
of brain pier hour and ha\Tng a QO; of 20 to 30 is reported. 

The authors wish to thank Dr. Severo Ochoa for his suggestions and help 
throughout this work. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF AGE AND DIET ON THE LIPID 
COMPOSITION OF THE RAT* 


Br HAEOLD H. WILLIAMS, HARRY GALBRAITH, MILDRED KAUCHER, 
AND ICIE G. ALACY 

{From the Research Laboratory of the Children's Fund of Michigan, Detroit) 
(Received for publication, September 4, 1945) 

The variations in magnitude of the structural organisation of proto- 
plasm when referred to successive intervals of time (or as has been said, 
when equated with time) characterize the “phenomenon of growth” in 
living organisms (1). The chemical changes occurring in the body during 
growth, or with age, which is the reference point in time for the living 
organism, are of the utmost interest to the biochemist. A goal in this 
respect, as has been stated (2), is ultimately to “detect these changes 
and define them in terms of quantitative biochemistrj'.” 

The extensive studies remewed by Moulton (3) and McCay (2) amplj* 
attest the marked alterations in the chemical composition of the body 
during groivth and aging. Certain of the changes that occur with age 
may be the result of disease, and therefore diffi cult to evaluate. On the 
other hand, Moulton (3) concludes that, on the fat-free basis, “mammals 
show a rapid decrease in relative water content and increase m protein 
(nitrogen) and ash content from earliest life until the time of chemical 
maturitj' is reached.” His calculations were made on a fat-free basis, 
since “the most striking change in the composition of mammals with 
increased age and development is the increase in the fat content” (3). 

Recently, however, it has become increasingly apparent that not all 
fatty materials comprising animal substances are merely stores or depots 
of surplus energ}’, but that certain lipids are essential components of tissues 
and integral parts of the cellular structure (4, 5). Phospholipid, choles- 
terol, and cerebrosides are included in the latter category, neutral fat 
or triglyceride in the former. Thus, fundamental changes in the composi- 
tion of animals coincident with growth and with aging may be obscured 
if the data are calculated on a fat-free basis, especially if “fat-free” implies, 
as originallj', freedom from all lipid substances. For, as stated by Ham- 
mett (6), “Grovi'th is not single, it is multiple, the combined expression 
of integrated developmental and incremental factors, processes and func- 
tions” and represents “the continued increase in Ihmg and essential 
structural substance.” Part I of the present study deals with the effect 

A preliminary report of Part I of this paper was presented before the Division of 
lolopcal Chemistry of the American Chemical Society at the 105th meeting at 
Detroit, AGchigan, April 12-16, 1943. 
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of aging on the lipid composition of the body, with special emphasis on 
the differentiation of the total lipid into (a) the storage or reserve fat and 
(6) the “essential” or structural fatty components. 

Growth is a function of two factors, heredity and en\’ironment (7), 
and, since the latter is amenable to variation, the effect of diet, one of 
the most significant environmental factors, also was studied. Part II 
deals vith the effect of high and low fat diets on the lipid composition 
of the body during the most active period of growth. The influence of 
high and low fat diets on the composition of the reserve, or depot fat, 
has been studied extensively (8, 9). However, relatively little is known 
of the possible effect of such dietary variations on the relative distribution 
in the body of the “essential” lipid components. 

Pari I. Influence of Age on Lipid Composiiion of Body 

EXPERIMENTAL 

From a colony of rats with the same heredity and dietary background 
(Rockland stock diet) new born rats and others which were 15, 45, and 
70 days old were selected. The whole body of each animal (minus the 
contents of the intestines) was ground in a food chopper, frozen, and dried 
from the frozen state under a vacuum (10). The dried material was 
extracted wdth hot ethanol, then with ethyl ether. The final combined 
extract represented approximately a 3:1 mixture of alcohol-ether and was 
analyzed for choline, sphingomyelin, total and free cholesterol, galactose, 
and acetone-soluble glycerol. 

For determination of total phospholipid, a portion of the alcohol-ether 
extract was evaporated at less than 50°, under reduced pressure, in a stream 
of nitrogen. The residue was extracted \vith petroleum ether, and the 
petroleum ether extract was analyzed for total phosphorus.' The analjdi- 
cal procedures have been published in detail elsewhere (11). From the 
analyses, total phospholipid, choline phospholipid, cephalin, lecithin, 
cholesterol esters, cerebrosides, and neutral fat were calculated (5). 

Results 

The lipid composition of the body of new born rats and animals 15, 45, 
and 70 days old is presented in Table I. The total lipid content of the 

‘ Total phosphorus of the alcohol-ether extract of the whole animal could not be 
used for the calculation of the total phospholipid, since, by repeated isolation of the 
phospholipid, it was shown that significant amounts of phosphorus other than phos- 
pholipid phosphorus were present in the alcohol-ether extract. This is true only 
for extracts made from the whole animal body and appears to result from the presence 
of bone. When bone was not present in the sample, we have found that the total 
phosphorus content of the alcohol-ether extract represents the phospholipid content. 
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new bom rats was found to be 21.26 per cent, approximately one-fifth 
of the drj- body weight. After 70 daj’s, the total lipid had doubled in 
concentration and composed 40.72 per cent of the dry weight. Howexer, 
this significant accumulation of fat during rapid growth does not represent 
the actual structural changes which arc occurnng in the tissues The 
neutral fat, or storage lipid, fraction mcreased from 11.72 per cent at 
birth to 35 50 per cent of the dr^’ weight at 70 days of age, a 3-fold mcrease. 
On the other hand, the essential lipid (total lipid minus neutral fat) which 
represents the structural lipid components showed a substantial drop m 
concentration from birth (9 54 per cent) to 70 days of age (5 22 per cent). 
Although all of the lipids composing the essential lipid follow the same 
trend, it is apparent that they do not decrease proportionally. Furthei- 


Table I 

Lipid Content of Rats at Different Ages 
The X alues are in per cent of dry weight 



New born, 

2S animals 

15 days old, 

6 animals 

45 days old, 

4 animals 

70 days old, 

2 animals 

Total lipid .... 

21 26 

26 6S 

38 23 

40 72 

Neutral fat 

11 72 

19 60 

32 34 

35 50 

Essential hpid 

9 51 

7 OS 

5 89 

5.22 

Cerebrosides 

1.15 

1 17 

1 07 

1 04 

Free cholesterol 

0.95 

0 49 

0 34 

0 25 

Cholesterol esters 

0 42 

0.22 

0 22 

0 30 

Pbosphobpid 

7.02 

5 20 

4.28 

3 63 

Cephahn 

1 37 

2 13 

2 50 

1 82 

Lecithin 

5 22 

2 60 

1 42 

1 35 

Spbingomj ebn 

0.43 i 

0 47 

0 34 

0 46 


more, the composition of the phosphohpid is markedly altered as growth 
proceeds The proportion of lecithin in the total decreases, whereas 
cephahn increases. 

To give a trae picture of the structural changes occurring during growth, 
it is necessary to eliminate the x'ariable influence of the storage fat There- 
fore, m Table II, the essential hpid composition of the rat at different ages 
has been given on the basis of the neutral fat-free dry weight. The con- 
centration of the essential lipid showed a downward trend between birth 
and 70 days, from 10 81 to 8 09 per cent The most significant change 
occurred between birth and 15 days of age, wdth a drop from 10 81 to 
8 80 per cent. 

It IS apparent, how ever, that the changes in the essential hpid components 
are not parallel. Both phospholipid and free cholesterol decreased in 
concentration with advancing age. Cerebrosides increased from a con- 
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centration of 1.30 per cent at birth to 1.61 per cent at 70 days of age. The 
cholesterol ester content at birth was 0.48 per cent of the neutral fat-free 
dry weight; after 15 days it had dropped to 0.27 per cent, but at 70 days 
it had risen to 0.47 per cent. 

The partition of the phospholipid shows the marked changes that occur 
in this lipid fraction as growth progresses. Lecithin and cephalin showed 
inverse trends up to 45 days of age; the lecithin decreased and the cephalin 


Table II 

Essential Lipid Composition of Rats at Different Ages 


The values are in per cent of neutral fat-free dry weight. 



New born 

15 days old 

45 days old 

70 days old 

Essential lipid 

10.81 

8.80 

8.70 

8.09 

Cerebrosides 

1.30 

1.46 

1.58 

1.61 

Free cholesterol 

l.OS 

0.61 

0.50 

0.39 

Cholesterol esters 

0.48 

0.27 

0.33 

0.47 

Phospholipid 

7.95 

6.46 

6.29 

5.62 

Cephalin 

1.55 

2.65 

3.69 

2.82 

Lecithin 

5.91 

3.23 

2.10 

2.09 

Sphingomyelin 

0.49 

0.58 

0.50 

0.71 


Table III 


Pereentage of Lipid Distribvtion 




New born 

15 days 
old 

45 days 
old 

70 days 
old 

Total lipid 

Neutral fat 

55 ! 

73 

85 

87 


Essential lipid 

45 

27 

15 

13 

Essential lipid 

Cerebrosides 

12 

17 

18 

20 


Free cholesterol 


7 

6 

5 


Cholesterol esters 

4 

3 

4 

6 


Phospholipid 

74 

73 

72 

69 

Total phospholipid 

Cephalin 

20 

41 

59 

50 


Lecithin 

74 

50 

33 

37 


Sphingomyelin 

6 

9 

8 

13 


increased in concentration. After 70 days lecithin remained unchanged, 
■whereas the cephalin showed a signiheant drop in concentration. Although 
sphingomyelin showed no consistent trend, the concentration changed 
from 0.49 per cent at birth to 0.71 per cent at 70 daj’^s of age. 

The effect of grow'th on the lipid pattern is presented in Table III. The 
tremendous changes in the lipid composition of the body are striking. The 
neutral fat fraction composed 55 per cent of the total lipid at birth, whereas 
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at 70 days it made up 87 per cent of the total. Tlie largest component 
of the essential lipid, phospholipid, comprised 74 prer cent of the total 
at hirth and fell to 69 per cent at 70 days of age. In contrast, cerehrosides, 
the second largest constituent of the essential lipid, were 12 per cent of 
the total at hirth, but rose to 20 per cent at 70 days. Although the choles- 
terol fractions are minor components of the essential lipid, at least quanti- 
tatively, they show significant alterations during growth. In percentage 
of essential lipid, free cholesterol decreased from 10 per cent at birth to 
5 per cent of the total at 70 days, while the cholesterol esters were 4 per 
cent at hirth, but composed 6 per cent of the total at 70 days of age. 

Similar to that of the essential lipid, the pattern of the phospholipid 
coDiponents shows marked changes with advancing age. Cephalin made 
up one-fifth of the total at birth but increased to one-half at 70 days of 
age. Likewise, the smallest fraction of the phospholipid, sphingomyelin, 
increased from 6 to 13 per cent. Consequentlj', the lecithin fraction which 
comprised three-quarters of the total phospholipid at birth made up little 
more than one-thiird (37 per cent) of the total at 70 days of age. 

Pari II. Influence of Diet on Lipid Composition of Body- 
EXPERIMENTAL 

At weaning (22 daj’s of age) four male rats were taken from each of 
fifteen litters and litter mates were placed in different groups, making four 
groups of fifteen rats each. The animals were distributed so that the 
total weights of each of the groups were approximately equal. The a nimal s 
in one group, designated control, were killed immediately, the contents 
of the intestines removed, the whole body' ground in a food chopper, frozen, 
and dried from the frozen state imder a vacuum (10). Each of the re- 
maming three groups was placed on a special diet, and each rat was fed 
3000 calories, after which it was killed and the whole body ground and 
dried as described. The three diets contained the some ingredients 
casein, sucrose, salt mLxture,’ Crisco, dextrin, and vitamin supplements. 
The only variations were in the amounts of Crisco and dextrin, which 
together furnished 77.2 per cent of the caloric intake and were altered 
isodynamically to produce high or low fat and carbohydrate diets. In 
the group designated as adequate, Crisco and dextrin each furnished 38.6 
per cent of the total calorie intake; in the group designated high fat, Crisco 

* This is the initial report of a series of studies upon the effects of diet upon growth 
and the approximate composition of animal tissues. 

’ Wesson’s salt mixture (12). 

‘Dietary supplements (three times weekly): ryzamin-B No. 2, 200 mg.; Lilly’s 

iver-stomach extract, 100ml.; White’s concentrated cod liver oil, 60 mg.; wheat germ 
oil, 40 ml.; linoleic acid, 20 mg.; and choline chloride, 35 mg. 
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and dextrin furnished, respectively, 67.9 and 9.3 per cent of the calories; 
and in the group designated high carbohydrate, these foods furnished 9.3 
and 67.9 per cent, respectively. The amounts of all the remaining dietary 
ingredients were the same in each diet. Feeding was controlled (the food 
intake being weighed three times per week) so that all animals consumed 
their diets in approximately the same number of days (average, 66). Each 
animal was kept alone in a false bottom cage and allowed water ad libitum. 
The vitamin supplements were fed to each animal, separately, three times 
weekly. After the animals were killed at the end of the dietary period, the 
whole bodies were ground in a food chopper, frozen, and dried. 10 per 
cent of the dry material from each rat was used to make four composites, 
each composite representing one of the diet groups. The composites 
were extracted and the lipids determined, as described in Part I. 

Table IV 

Effect of Diet on Lipid Composition of Rats 


The values are in per cent of dry weight. 



Control 

Adequate diet 

High fat diet 

High carbo- 
hydrate diet 

Total lipid 

16.58 

44.80 

49.10 

36.01 

Neutral fat 

8.71 

40.66 

45.16 

32.28 

Essential lipid 

7.87 

4.24 

3.94 

3.73 

Cerebrosides 

1.23 

1.59 

1.40 

0.81 

Free cholesterol 

0.43 

0.15 

0.14 

0.15 

Cholesterol esters 

0.76 

0.14 

0.14 

0.25 

Phospholipid 

5.46 

2.36 

2.26 

2.52 

Cephalin 

2.49 

0.84 

0.97 

1.01 

Lecithin 

2.30 

1.21 

0.93 

1.13 

Sphingomyelin 

0.67 

0.31 

0.36 

0.38 


Results 

The lipid distributions of the composites of whole bodies of rats before 
(control) and after ingestion of 3000 calories of the experimental diets 
(adequate, high fat, and high carbohydrate) are presented in Table IV. 
The results show that all of the experimental diets produced a large storage 
of fat, although it is evident that much less fat was stored on the high 
carbohydrate tlian on the other diets. The high carbohydrate diet appears 
to have influenced the lipid composition of the bod}”^ with respect to such 
essential lipid components as cerebrosides and cholesterol. However, 
the differences in neutral fat are such as to obscure the significance of 
these changes. Therefore, the distribution of the essential lipid is given 
in Table Y in terms of neutral fat-free dry weight. 

No significant differences in the structural (essential) lipid distribution 
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in the bodies of rats fed the adequate or high fat diets are evident. The 
data show a decreased concentration of the phospholipid and cholesterol 
components and an incrca.=cd content of cerebrosides over that of the 
control. These changes arc typical of advancing age, as shown in Part 
I, and are not the result of diet. However, the high carbohydrate diet 
appiears to have produced marked differences in the essential lipid dis- 
tribution. 

The phospholipid component appears to be least affected by the high 
carbohydrate diet, although the concentration (3.72 per cent) was lower than 
that for the adequate (3.97 per cent) or the high fat diet (4.12 per 
cent). The decreased concentration that occurs as growth proceeds is 
apparent, inasmuch as the controls contained 5.98 per cent phospholipid. 
The most significant effect appears to have been on the content of cere- 


Table y 

Effccl of Diet on Essential Lipid Composition of Rats 
The values are in per cent of neutral fat-free dry weight. 



Control ! 

Adeqn&te diet 

High Ul diet 1 

High carbo- 
hydrate diet 

Essential lipid 

8.62 

7.13 

7.19 

5.51 

Cerebrosides 

1.35 

2.67 

2.55 

1.20 

Free cholesterol 

■SB 


0.26 

0.22 

Cholesterol esters 



0.26 

0.37 

Phospholipid 

5.9S 

3.97 

4.12 

3.72 

Cephalin 

2.73 

1.41 

1.77 

1.49 

Lecithin 

2.52 

2.04 

1.69 

1.67 

Sphingomyelin 

0.73 

0.52 

0.66 

0.56 


brosides. The animals contained only 1.20 jser cent cerebrosides in con- 
trast to 1.35 per cent for the controls and 2.67 and 2.55 per cent for the 
adequate and high fat groups, respectively. Likewise, the concentration 
of free cholesterol was less in the high carbohydrate-fed rats than -in 
the other dietaiy groups. Contrariwise, cholesterol ester synthesis 
appears to have been greater on the high carbohydrate diet. 

The lipid distribution pattern is given in Table AT- It is apparent 
that the type of diet had little or no effect on the proportion of essential 
lipid and storage lipid or fat. In all diet groups 90 per cent or more of 
the total lipid was neutral fat, despite the fact that there was much less 
total lipid, and therefore neutral fat (Table IV) in the animals fed the 
high carbohydrate diet than in those fed either the adequate or high fat 
diets. The patterns of the components comprising the essential lipid, 
however, demonstrate the marked differences between the high carbo- 
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hydrate diet and the other dietary regimes. Those for both the adequate 
and the high fat diets are practically identical. A little more than one- 
half (56 to 57 per cent) of the essential lipid material was phospholipid 
and a little more than one-third (36 to 37 per cent) was cerebroside. The 
remaining 7 per cent was about equally divided between free cholesterol 
(4 per cent) and cholesterol esters (3 per cent). In contrast, the essential 
lipid pattern of the animals fed the high carbohydrate diet showed 67 
per cent phospholipid and only 22 per cent cerebroside. Further, although 
the free cholesterol value was similar (4 per cent), the cholesterol ester 
content was more than double (7 per cent) that for any of the other dietary 
groups. In fact, the essential lipid pattern of the high carbohydrate 
group is little different from that of the control group. 


Table VI 

Percentage of Lipid Distribution 




ConUo\ 



High 
carbohy- 
drate diet 

Total lipid 

Neutral fat 

53 

01 

92 

90 

1 

Essential lipid 

47 

9 

8 

10 

Essential lipid 

Cerebrosides 

16 

37 

35 

22 


Free cholesterol 

5 

4 

4 

4 


Cholesterol esters 

10 

3 

4 

7 


Phospholipids 

69 

56 

57 

67 

Total phospholipid 

Cephalin 

46 

36 

43 

40 


Lecithin 

42 

51 

41 

45 


Sphingomyelin 

12 

13 

16 

15 


The distrfbution of the individual phospholipids in terms of total phos- 
pholipid shows little significant alteration as the result of diet differences. 
Sphingomyelin composed 12 to 16 per cent of the total for all groups and 
the remainder was about equally distributed between cephalin and leci- 
thin. 


DISCUSSION 

The effect of aging and diet on the lipid composition of the rat has been 
studied during the period of most rapid groivth by that animal species. 
The experiments in Part I encompassed the period from birth to 70 days 
of age; those of Part II covered the period from 22 to approximately 88 
days of age, since the average time the animals took to consume 3000 
calories was 66 days. 

The results in Part I show the tremendous increase in fat content of 
the body during growth and aging, and confirm previous studies on rats 
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and other species. Tlie changes in body composition are marked by a 
2-fold increment in the proportion of total lipid to total drj’ weight, from 
one-fifth of the diy weight at birth to two-fifths at 70 days. That this 
seemingly physiological alteration in body composition is not greatl}' 
limited bj’ requiring the body to secure the fatty substances from energy 
sources other than fat (in this case largely by sjmthesis from carbohydrate) 
is demonstrated by the results of feeding a liigh carbohydrate diet. 

However, the present e.\periments were not designed to investigate 
this particular phase of fat metabolism, which has been e.\tensively studied 
by others. Rather, the purpose was to determine the influence of aging 
and diet upon the lipid components essential to cell structure and function. 
To accomplish this, it is necessarj' to separate the storage lipid and the 
essential lipid fractions in the total lipid. The data amply demonstrate 
the importance of such a differentiation. The changes which occur in the 
total lipid content of the body in response to either aging or diet are a 
reflection of the alterations in the neutral fat fraction, since this component 
usually composes, under a wide variety of conditions, 50 to 90 per cent 
of the total lipid. Therefore, for the study of the lipid structural changes 
in the tissues, it is necessarj’’ to base the calculations on the neutral fat-free 
composition. 

On that basis, certain fundamental changes in the essential lipid com- 
position of the body take place during gronlh and development. The 
total phospholipid and free cholesterol concentrations decrease, whereas 
that of cerebrosides increases. Cholesterol esters are highest at birth, 
lowest at 15 days of age, and by 70 daj's return to approximately the con- 
centration at birth. For phospholipid and cholesterol the results indicate 
that although these components of the essential lipid are being synthesized, 
since in absolute amounts the bod 3 ' of a 70 daj'-old rat contains more phos- 
pholipid and cholesterol than that of the new bom rat, the rate of synthesis 
IS less than that of other structural elements such as protein. On the 
other hand, the synthesis of cerebrosides occurs at a higher rate than for 
other structural elements. The same is true for the cephalin portion up 
to 45 days of age. For cholesterol esters, formation is less rapid than 
for the whole neutral fat-free body substance, for the first 15 days of age, 

■ but after this time accumulation of this lipid fraction is at a higher rate. 

These changes in the lipid composition of the body present a composite 
picture of the alterations occurring in the indhudual organs and tissues 
composing the bodj', as well as reflect the changes in the relative pro- 
portions of the various tjqies of bodj' tissues as groirth progresses. The 
importance of the concentration of essential cellular lipids in various types 
of bodj' tissues ahead j* has been indicated (5). Although the brain and 
other neural tissues rank first in lipid concentration, of the various 
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tissue systems of the bodj", muscle tissues are among those which contain 
the lou'est amounts. Thus the musculature might be e.vpected to e.xert 
a preponderant influence upon the lipid composition because of the large 
amounts present in the body. 

The musculature of the rat is approximate!}^ 54 per cent of the body 
weight at birth, and 41 per cent at 70 days of age (13); therefore, the 
marked changes in the concentration of certain 'of the essential lipid com- 
ponents during growth may be a reflection of growth and expansion of 
the muscular system. Inasmuch as the phospholipid and free cholesterol 
concentrations in muscle (with the exception of heart muscle) are rela- 
tively low (5), increase in this type of tissue would consequently lower 
the concentration of these lipid fractions in the whole. Also, muscles 
contain a relatively high content of cerebrosides (5), and therefore the 
increasing concentration of cerebrosides in the body with advancing age 
may be, likewise, a reflection of the proportional increase in musculature. 
The increase in cephalin concentration can be explained similarly. An 
analogous explanation for the changes observed in the cholesterol ester 
fraction would not seem to be justified, due to the very small amounts 
of this lipid component in muscle tissue. Rather, since notable concen- 
trations of cholesterol esters are normally found in the body only in the 
adrenals, liver, and blood plasma, the growth of these tissues may be 
responsible for the changes occurring in the cholesterol ester concentration 
of the body during growth. As an example of this possibility, the blood 
volume of a new born rat has been given as about 0.25 ml. (13) ; after 15 
days it has increased to about 0.54 ml., by 45 days it is little over 4 ml., 
and at 70 da 3 's nearly 8 ml. 

The results in Part II show that diets in which the main sources of 
calories are equally divided between fat and carbohydrate, or those in 
v'hich fat furnished most of the calories, had little influence on the struc- 
tural lipid content or pattern. The alterations which occurred, such 
as a decreased concentration of phospholipid and an increased content 
of cerebrosides, are t 3 ^pical of the changes which take place in the essential 
lipid content of the body durmg growth. However, feeding a diet in 
which the major portion of the calories was derived from carbohydrate 
3 'ielded different results. S 3 mthesis of cerebrosides and free cholesterol 
appears to be impaired on this diet, and that of cholesterol esters enhanced. 
Some explanation for these results may be evident from the work of Tread- 
well and Eckstein (14) who have concluded that “the fat content of the 
diet is intimately associated with the S3mthesis of cholesterol in the young 
white rat.” Larger amounts of cholesterol were synthesized on a high 
than on a low fat diet. 

These studies of the whole animal body indicate the importance of 
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separating the lipids of the body into separate categories: (a) storage 
lipid or neutral fat and (6) essential, or structural, lipids, in determining 
the effect of growth or diet on body composition. Alterations in the 
essential lipid pattern of the tissues and cells of the body are not shown 
by changes in total lipid composition, which reflect the variations in the 
relatively large quantity of neutral fat. Neutral fat, although important 
from the standpoint of energj* storage and reser\'e, is unessential in the 
cell structure. 

.As the body ages and growth proceeds, the pattern of essential lipid 
composition is altered significantly, probably as the result of the alterations 
in the essential lipid composition of indi\'idual tissues and the changes 
in the relative proportions of the various tissues present in the bod}'. 
Moreover, this essential lipid pattern may be influenced by diet, for re- 
striction of the proportion of calories derived from fat may retard the 
sj-nthesis of cerebrosides and alter the proportions of free and combined 
cholesterol. 


SC.MSLARY 

The lipid distribution (phospholipid (cephalin, lecithin, and sphingo- 
myelin), free and combined cholesterol, cerebrosides, and neutral fat) 
was determined in the whole bodies of new bom rats and animals 15, 
45, and 70 days old, and in the whole bodies of control rats (22 da5's of 
age) and litter mates after each had ingested 3000 calories of an adequate, 
high fat, or high carbohj-drate diet. 

The importance of separating the lipids of the body into (a) neutral^ 
or storage lipid, fat and (b) essential, or stmctural, lipid has been demon- 
strated. Alterations in the essential lipid composition of the body during 
growth are not reflected in the changes occurring in total lipid composition, 
for the latter reflects the variations in the neutral fat which composes 
the largest portion of the total (50 to 90 per cent). 

The essential lipid pattern is altered significantly during grou'th and 
development. The concentrations of phospholipid and free cholesterol 
decrease, whereas those of cerebrosides and cholesterol esters increase, 
probably not only as the result of changes in the composition of individual 
tissues but also because of the changes in the relative proportions of the 
various tissues present in the body. 

Although diets in which 40 to 70 per cent of the calories were derived 
from fat had no influence on the essential lipid composition of the body, 
a diet in which less than 10 per cent of the calorihs was furnished by fat 
produced an apparently significant alteration. On the latter diet the 
rats contained less cerebrosides and free cholesterol and more esterified 
cholesterol. 
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THE EFFECT OF GROWTH ON THE LIPID C0:MP03ITI0N OF 

RAT TISSUES* 
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Grotvth has been characterized as “the continued increase in living and 
essential structural substance” (1). The rapid accumulations of nitrogen 
(protein) and ash (minerals) are distinctive features of the chemical changes 
occurring in the mammalian body coincident tvith the phenomenon of 
gro4vth (2). Alinerals are preeminent structural components of the skele- 
ton of the body. Similar prominence has been attributed to protein in 
the construction of the “soft” tissues. Equally important as essential 
structural constituents, hovrever, are the hpids (3). 

Normally, the major portion of the lipid in the body is triglj'ceride or 
neutral fat rvhich serves as an energj- depot or resen’e, the concentration 
depending upon general “nutriture.” Hovrever, the concentration of 
that portion of the body lipid which is essential in the cell structure (phos- 
pholipid, cholesterol, and cerebrosides) is in large measure independent 
of the diet and dependent upon the age, or size, of the organism (4). Both 
the concentration and the distribution pattern of the essential lipids vary 
among the different tissues of the body in proportion to the extent and 
variety- of the phj'siological activities (3, 5) of the tissues. 

Although an increase in the total fat content of the animal body is a 
characteristic change witbincreased age, this does not represent the changes 
in essential lipid composition which occur as the result of growth and 
development. Rather, the increased total lipid reflects an augmented 
reserve deposit of neutral fat. As has been indicated (4), alterations in 
the essential lipid composition may reflect fundamental structural changes 
in the tissues, as well as changes in the relative amounts of the various 
tissues during growth. 

The present study was designed to inv'estigate the lipid composition of 
various organs and tissues relative to the structural changes associated 
with growth. 

EXPERIjrEXT.AL 

Male rats, 15, 45, and 70 days of age, were selected from the same stock 
and nith similar dietary backgrounds (Rockland rat diet). The body of 

* A preliminary report of this study was presented before the Division of Biolog- 
ical Chemistry of the American Chemical Society at the 105th meeting at Detroit, 
Michigan, April 12-16, 1943. 
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each animal was opened under ether anesthesia, and after the section of 
the aorta, as much blood as the heart would pump out was sponged away. 
The heart, thymus, lungs, Uver , kidneys, spleen, testes, brain, and muscle 
tissue from the legs and back were dissected and pla'c^ in s'e^rate bottles. 
The tissues, after desiccation from the frozen state under a vacuum (6), 
were extracted with hot ethanol, then with ethyl ether. The final combined 
extract represented approximately a 3 : 1 mixture of alcohol-ether and was 
analyzed for total phosphorus, choline, sphingomyelin, total and free 
cholesterol, galactose, and acetone-soluble glycerol. Total phospholipid, 
choline phospholipid, cephalin, lecithin, cholesterol esters, cerebrosides, 
and neutral fat were calculated from the analytical results (3). Details 
of the analytical procedures have been published (7). 

Results 

The lipid composition of the tissues from animals 15, 45, and 70 days old 
is presented in Table I. The data for the different tissues are arranged 
in the order of descending concentration of essential lipid at 15 days of 
age. All of the tissues except thymus and skeletal muscle show a con- 
sistent increase in essential lipid content during growth from 15 to 70 
days of age. These changes are a reflection of those of the major compon- 
ent of the essential lipid, the phospholipid, since in everj"^ instance they 
are parallel. However, the other components of the essential lipid, cere- 
brosides and cholesterol, change independently, not only with respect to 
each other, but also to the total essential lipid as well, during the same 
period of growth. 

Cerebrosides increase more than 2-fold in the brain, testes, and skeletal 
muscle, whereas in the heart cerebrosides drop from 2.32 per cent at 15 
days to 1.37 per cent at 70 days of age. Free cholesterol shows a definite 
increase vdth age in the brain and lung and a decrease in the heart and 
thymus. For cholesterol esters during growth, there was a fall in con- 
centration in the brain, heart, and skeletal muscle, and a rise in the 
testes, thymus, and spleen. 

For the tissues studied, except skeletal muscle, of animals 15 arid 45 
days old, the neutral fat fraction is a minor part of the total lipid in the 
tissue and as growth proceeds, the neutral fat decreases. 

The changes in the phospholipid distribution in the tissues during growth 
are given in Table II. In every tissue except lung and skeletal muscle 
the content of the cephalin fraction parallels that of the total phospholipid. 
For the total of the choline phospholipids, the kidney, lung, and testes 
show a higher content at 70 days of age than at 15, but for the other tissues 
the opposite is true. The lecithin component appears to follow a parallel 
course, although the concentration of sphingomyelin seems to vary 
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independentlj of either the choline phospholipids or the total phospholipid. 
The brain, kidney, lung, and spleen shoii a significant increase in sphingo- 
myelin concentration dunng growth from 15 to 70 days of age, while the 


Table I 

Ltpid Compo’^iiion of Rat Tissues 
The values are m per cent of drj' weight 




* 88 of the 107 rats used 
1 19 different rats 
t 88 of the 116 rats 


muscle tissues, both heart and skeletal, show a decrease. In contrast, 
the sphingomyelin content in liver, testes, and thymus appears to be 
relatively unchanged during this period of growth. 

The lipid distribution of the various tissues is presented in Table III. 
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It is apparent that the major portion of the total lipid is essential lipid. 
With the ex'ception of muscle, in which only 30 per cent of the total lipid 
was essential lipid at 15 days of age, over 60 per cent of the total at 15 
days and over 70 per cent at 70 days of age were essential lipid. Although 
the data are incomplete, for those tissues in which the neutral fat could 

Table II 

Phospholipid Dislribiition in Rat Tissues 


The values are in per cent of dry weight. 


Tissues 

Ast 

Total 

phospho- 

lipid 

Cephalin 

Choline phospholipids 

Total 

Lecithin 

Sphingo* 

myelin 

Brain 

days 

15 

21.34 

10.37 

10.97 

7.04 

3.93 


45 

26.43 

17.07 

9.36 

5.37 

3.99 


70 

27.19 

18.05 

9.14 

4.87 

4.27 

Heart 

15 

12.85 

5.53 

7.32 

6.30 

1.02 


45 

14.16 

6.15 

8.01 

7.59 

0.42 


70 

15.38 

9.01 

6.37 

5.89 

0.48 

Kidney 

15 

11.99 

5.83 

6.16 

5.21 

0.95 


45 

14.15 

7.19 

6.96 

5.19 

1.77 


70 

15.19 

7.40 

7.79 

5.96 

1.83 

Lung 

15 

10.75 

3.73 

7.02 

5.04 

1.9’S 


45 

12.49 

3.22 

9.27 

7.17 



70 

13.75 

4.63 

9.12 

6.53 

2.59 

Testes 

15 

10.32 

3.19 

7.13 


1.10 


45 

14.54 

7.39 

7.16 

6.09 

wBm 


70 

14.97 

7.74 

7.23 

6.19 

■19 

Liver 

15 

11.67 

5.18 

6.49 

0 05 

0.44 


45 

12.64 

6.61 

6.03 

5.55 

0.48 


70 

13.90 

7.70 

6.20 

5.85 

0.35 

Thymus 

15 

9.72 

5.23 

4.49 

3 63 

0.86 


45 

11.66 

7.27 

4.39 

3.73 

0.66 


70 

10.75 

6.75 

4.00 

3.28 

0.72 

Spleen 

15 

6.93 

1.38 

5.55 


0.52 


45 

9.57 

5.20 

4.37 

3.44 

0.93 


70 

10.76 

6.17 

4.59 

3.48 

1.11 

Skeletal muscle 

15 

5.95 

1.42 

4.53 


0.48 


45 

5.17 

2.71 

2.46 


0.16 


70 

8.57 

4.84 

3.73 

3.56 

0.17 


be determined there was, except in liver, a consistent drop in the percentage 
of neutral fat and a corresponding increase in essential lipid as the tissues 
grew. 

In animals 15 days old, over 70 per cent of the essential lipid is composed 
of phospholipid. In brain, testes, and muscle, the proportion of phos- 
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pholipid in essential lipid is lower at 70 days than at 15 days of age, but 
in the remaining tissues investigated the per cent of phospholipid is hieher 
at the 70 day age level. 


T.ible III 


Distribution of Lipids in Rat Tissues 


Tissue 

A?c 

Per cent of 

tote] lipid 


Per cent cf total 
pbosoholipld 

n 

’Z 

C 

C 

i, 

U 

C 

«,■ 

*0 

•e 

c 

"c 

Cl 

D 

"o 

"S. 

c 

cZ 

"a 

V 

u 

Tolnl n 

rr 

)Iine p 
holip 

e 

tos* 

d 

>, 

S 

c 

te 

c S 

tc 


diys 











Brain 

15 

S.6 

91.4 

12.6 

14.9 

0.9 

71.6 

48.6 

,51.4 


18.4 


45 

4.9 

95.1 

biiE 

15.8 

EE 

63.4 

64.6 

'35.4 

Bli 

15.1 


70 

4.4 

95.6 

19.7 

16.0 

0.1 

63.7 

66.4 

33.6,17.9 

15.7 

Heart 

15 

>hP 


feWi 

4.7 

2.8 

78.4 

43.1 56.9 

|49.0 

7.9 


45 



12.6 

2.5 

1.7 

83.2 43.4 56.6 

53.6 

3.0 


70 



7.9 

2.6 

1.2 

SS.3 5S.6 41.4 

38.3 

3.1 

Kidney 

15 

22.6 

u A 

7.9 

7.6 



48.6 

51.4 

43.5 

7.9 


45 

16.7 

83.3 

8.9 

4.9 

6.5 

79.7 

50.8 

49.2 

36.7 

12.5 


70 

14.6 

85.4 

7.1 

0.4 

0.1 

82.4 

48.7 

51.3 39.2 

12.1 

Lune 

15 

33.0 


wm\ 


ililK 

76.5 

34.7 

65.346.9 

18.4 


45 

25.9 

74.1 

7.3 

7.3 

6.3 

79.1 

25.8 

74.257.4 

16.8 

Testes 

70 

21.7 

78.3 

0.3 

8.3 

6.0 

80.4 

33.7 

66.3 47.5 

18.8 

15 


69.7 

13.5 

9.5 

1.8 

75.2 


69.158.4 

10.7 


45 

13.1 

86.9 

18.7 

4.2 

3.2 

73.9 


49.2 

41.9 

7.3 

Liver 

70 

11.9 

88.1 

19.4 


3.2 

73.4 

51.7 

48.3 

41.4 

6.9 

15 


!s1E 

EE 



S6.4 

44.4 

55.6 

51.8 

3.8 


45 

18.9 

81.1 

4.4 



S9.4 

52.3 

47.7 

43.9 

3.8 

Thymus 

70 

25.8 

74.2 

iiro 


4.4 

92.8 

55.4 

44.6 

42.1 

2.5 

15 

36.3 

63.7 

11.1 

4.7 

mm 


53.8 

48.2 

.37.3 

8.9 


45 



4.0 

2.1 

4.7 

89.2 

62.3 

37.7 


0.7 

Spleen 

70 



8.9 

1.9 

4.8 

84.4 

62.8 

37.2 

wnHi 

6.7 

15 

23.4 

76.6 

6.7 

15.0 

IiIk 

77.4 


7.5 


45 

15.7 

81.3 

2,5 

8.2 

4.6 

84.7 

54.3 

45. 7| 

a 

9.7 


70 



6.4 

8.2 

3.9 

81.5 

57.4' 

42.632.3 

10.3 

Skeletal nmsnle. . 

15 

BIB 

29.5 

17.7 

2.4 

7.4 



76.2 68.1 

8.1 


45 

52.8 

47.2 

HilWl 

1.2 

2.2 

65.9, 

52.4 

47.644.5 

3.1 


70 

21.7 

78.3 

28.8 

m 

1.1 

69.1 

56. 5j 

43. 5j 

41. 5 I 

2.0- 


In all the tissues except lung and spleen, cerebrosides constitute the 
second largest fraction of the essential lipid. In these two organs the 
cholesterol fraction comprises a larger percentage of the total. The cere- 
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broside content of the brain, testes, and skeletal muscle shows a marked 
proportional increase from 15 to 70 days of age, but for the heart there 
is a significant decrease. The brain and lung are the only tissues in which 
free cholesterol shows a proportional increase with the advance in age. 
In most tissues there is a drop in the percentage of cholesterol esters in 
the essential lipid during growth, but in the testes, thymus, and spleen 
there is an increase. 

The percentage distribution of the phospholipids, which is given in 
Table III, shows that, during growth, in all tissues e.\cept kidney’’ and lung 
there is a consistent increase in the proportion of cephalin to total phos- 
pholipid and a corresponding decrease in total choline phospholipid. The 
trend of the choline phospholipid is largely a reflection of the changes 
in the amounts of lecithin, in every instance except for the heart. Sphingo- 
myelin shows a proportional decrease in muscle (both heart and skeletal) 
and in the testes, whereas in kidney and' spleen there appear to be sig- 
nificant increases. 


DISCUSSION 

The importance of separating the tissue lipids into separate categories, 
essential lipid and storage lipid, has been indicated (3). Likewise, the 
significance of this distinction relative to the lipid changes in the body 
as a whole during growth was pointed out (4). Similarly, although in 
the present investigation the lipid composition of the various organs has 
not been presented on the neutral fat-free basis, since this fraction is a 
minor component of the total lipid in the tissues studied and does not 
obscure the fundamental changes in the lipids essential in their structure, 
yet the importance of differentiating between an essential fraction and 
a depot, or reserve, fraction among the components of the total is evident. 
Skeletal muscle furnishes the best example, although liver is equally il- 
lustrative. For the muscle, the total lipid changes from a high of 27.79 
per cent at 15 days to a low of 15.84 per cent at 70 days of age. This is 
a reflection of the marked changes in the triglyceride or neutral fat com- 
ponent, which drops from 19.58 per cent at 15 days of age to 3.44 per cent 
at 70 days. The concentration of the essential lipid, however, falls slightly 
from 15 to 45 days of age (8.21 to 7.84 per cent) and markedly increases 
by 70 days to 12.40 per cent. 

From the standpoint of lipid composition, the growth of the tissues 
studied is characterized by an increase in the concentration of the essential 
lipid (Table I). Thymus appears to be a special case. This particular 
organ, although exhibiting a slightly higher content of essential lipid at 
70 days of age (12.74 per cent of the dry weight) than at 15 days (12.09 
per cent), actually contains a greater concentration at 45 days (13.08 per 
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cent). In this respect, it is •well known that the thymus of the rat retro- 
gresses after puberty, and as shown by Donaldson (8), the thymus is 
the only organ among the tissues here considered which does not show an 
absolute weight increase throughout life. 

The increase in essential lipid content of the tissues, concomitant -with 
growth, is a reflection of the change in the phospholipid component which 
comprises 65 to 90 per cent of the total (Table m). Furthermore, except 
for lung tissue from animals 45 days old, the phospholipid reflects the 
increase in cephalin (Table II) . Quantitatively, therefore, the fimdamental 
change in lipid composition during gro’wth, common to all the tissues stud- 
ied, appears to be an increase in cephalin concentration. 

In contrast, the other essential lipid components exhibit changes which 
vary among the different organs and which are probably related to specific 
functional and structural changes in a particular tissue during a phase 
of growth and development. For example, the cerebroside content of 
the brain increases more than 2-fold between 15 and 45 days of age, and 
increases in testes and skeletal muscle up to 70 days, whereas the cere- 
broside content of heart muscle decreases nearly’ one-half, between 15 and 
70 days of age. The only organ which shows a rise in free cholesterol 
content consistent ■with growth, exclusive of the brain, is the lung; both 
heart and skeletal muscles show a marked drop. 

It may be significant that the changes noted for the free cholesterol in 
brain, lung, and heart and skeletal muscle are paralleled by similar changes 
in the sphingomyelin components of the phospholipids. This parallelism 
does not follow for all tissues, however, since kidney and spleen register 
consistent increases in sphingomyelin content during gro-wth, whereas 
for free cholesterol the changes, although minor, tend towards a lower 
concentration. 

From the lipid pattern of the various organs (Table HI) it is posible to 
note the significance of certain essential Upid constituents relative to 
a particular organ, which might not be apparent from the figures on con- 
centration. Brain has the lowest relative percentage of phospholipid 
and the highest of free cholesterol, in the essential lipid. Skeletal muscle 
contains the highest percentage content of cerebrosides in essential lipid, 
followed by brain and testes, whereas liver has the lowest. The growth 
of the tissues accentuates these percentage patterns. 

There is a general tendency in the phospholipid pattern for the relative 
percentage of cephalin to increase and that of lecithin to decrease. As 
was noted (3), the relative percentage of sphingomyelin is highest in the 
lung and lowest in the muscles. 

With respect to the indiridual tissues, several points appear to merit 
emphasis. The brain, being the master neural tissue, contains the highest 
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concentration of the essential lipid components. These, except for lecithin 
and cholesterol esters, increase in concentration during the growth period 
(15 to 70 days) covered in this studJ^ Among the early investigations of 
the chemical differentiation of the brain during growth, those of Koch (9) 
are of classic interest. Relativelj^ however, the brain contains the lowest 
percentage phospholipid (of essential lipid) of any tissue. Furthermore, 
the relative percentage of splringomyelin is higher in lung than in brain. 
Also, cerebrosides are greater in skeletal muscle and the relative amount 
in testes is equal to that in brain. Therefore, from the viewpoint of func- 
tion, it would appear that, although cephalin is of relatively great im- 
portance to the brain, phospholipid as a whole is not, in comparison to 
cerebrosides and free cholesterol and to the phospholipid in other organs. 
Likewise, cerebrosides appear to be much more significant in skeletal 
muscle, relatively, than in brain. However, free cholesterol appears to be 
relatively unimportant in muscle, particularly in skeletal muscle. Simi- 
larly, sphingomyelin is relatively unimportant in muscle tissue, but appears 
to be quite significant in the lung, brain, and kidney. 

Judged from the changes in both the quantity of the essential lipid 
components and the lipid pattern of the various tissues during growth, 
the fraction of the phospholipid designated as cephalin is the common 
structural lipid component of all the tissues investigated. The fact that 
neural tissue contains such large quantities of the essential lipids which 
exhibit a characteristic expansion during growth and development supports 
the view (10, 11) that at least part of the lipids of a tissue is related to the 
neural structures in that tissue. That not all the essential lipid is so 
related is indicated by the characteristic developmental patterns among 
the various tissues. In no case are there any which, either quantitatively 
or qualitatively, are exactly similar to that of neural tissue (brain). 

For example, such characteristic lipid changes as are exemplified by the 
cerebrosides of skeletal muscle in contrast to that of cardiac muscle imply 
that the essential lipid components are not merely the reflection of a neural 
mechanism in the tissue, but are stnictural components of the tissue cells 
associated with growth and a specific functional development. Char- 
acteristic physiological properties of skeletal muscle (12) are “ability to 
contract quickly and strongly and to be tetanized, but not spontaneously 
active; capable of large expenditures of energy; single nerve supply, which 
is from the outside.” For cardiac muscle, thej' are “spontaneous rhytlmiic 
activity; absolute refractory period, so that tetany is impossible; ‘all or 
none’ contraction; intrinsic nerve supply and regulatory nerve supply 
from the outside.” The cerebrosidc content of skeletal muscle increases 
with growth, whereas that of cardiac muscle decreases. 

As a further illustration, the phospholipid component, sphingomyelin. 
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decreases in concentration in both of these t>'pes of muscle during growth. 
In the lung and Iddncy, both organs in which a large part of the phj'si- 
ological functions are concerned with the transfer of biochemical substances 
across semipermeable membranes, the content of sphingomyelin increases 
during growth. The relatively high content of sphingomjnlin found 
in the intestinal mucosa by Hunter (11) lends support to the speculation 
that sphingomyelin maj' be involved in the success of the tissue to accdm- 
plish this transfer. Thus, the changes Tound in the concentration and 
pattern of the essential lipid components durmg growth pro-sdde information 
about lipid constituents and tissues other than those studied by Bloor 
(10). The results of this stud3’ extend Bloor’s investigation of cholesterol 
and phospholipid in muscle, and verify his conclusion that “it seems prob- 
able that these associations represent, to some extent at least, real func- 
tional relations” (10). 


SUMMARY 

The lipid distribution, phospholipid (cephalin, lecithin, and sphingo- 
mj-elin), free and combined cholesterol, cerebrosides, and neutral fat, 
has been determined in tissues (brain, heart, kidney, lung, testes, liver, 
thj-mus, spleen, and skeletal muscle) of rats 15, 45, and 70 ^ys old. All 
of the tissues increase in essential lipid content during growth. This 
increase is a reflection of the phospholipid, which is the major component 
of the essential lipids. The other components of the essential lipid, cere- 
brosides and cholesterol, vaiy independently, not only with respect to 
each other but also to the total, during growth of the rat between 15 and 
70 days of age. 

The fundamental change, quantitatively, in lipid composition during 
growth, common to all the tissues studied, appears to be an increase in 
cephalin concentration. Specific changes in the various organs during 
growth are an increase in cerebrosides in testes and skeletal muscle and 
a decrease in cardiac muscle ; a decrease in free cholesterol and sphingomj'e- 
lin in both skeletal and cardiac muscle; and an increase in sphingomyelin 
in kidney, lung, and spleen. All essential lipid components except lecithin 
and cholesterol esters show a marked increase in the brain during gron'th. 

The probable relationships of these changes in lipid composition and 
pattern among the various tissues to the structural and functional growth 
of the tissue are discussed. 
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In a preliminarj' communication published several years ago (1), there 
was described a procedure for the preparation of trj-ptophane-containing 
acid hydrolj'sates of proteins. These hydroh'sates were found to be suit- 
able for intravenous administration. It has now been possible to complete 
this investigation. 

The problem of parenteral administration of nitrogen derived from pro- 
tein sources has been adequateh- reviewed (2-5). It has been demon- 
strated that experimental animals and humans utilize parenterally 
administered nitrogen for maintenance of positive nitrogen balance and for 
plasma protein regeneration (2-15), and satisfactorj' growth has been 
reported for rats receiiing protein nitrogen solely ■via the parenteral route 
(10). The sources of nitrogen emploj’ed have generally been products 
prepared from proteins by enzj-matic digestion or by acid hydrolysis. 
More recently, satisfactorj' nitrogen balance and plasma protein regenera- 
tion have been achieved experimentallj' bj' parenteral administration of 
sj'nthetic mixtures of pure amino acids (8, 12, 14, 15). 

EnzjTnatic digests of proteins contain the original complement of amino 
acids present in the protein, and, when prepared from a nutritionaUj' ade- 
quate protein, do not require amino acid supplements. The chief xmde- 
sirable feature of enzj'matic digests for parenteral use appears to be the 
crude enzj’me materials emploj'ed for large scale preparations. Ground, 
fresh hog pancreas has been used for the commercial preparation of certain 
enzj'matic digests (16), and papain for others (9). TMiile there is no 
definite evidence that such products contain foreign allergens, some un- 
desirable contaminants present in the enzj-me preparation might appear in 
the final product prepared from the digest. 

Complete acid hydrolj'sates of proteins have been utilized bj' a number 
of investigators as a source of parenteral nitrogen (2-5), but require the 
addition of tryptophane, since this essential amin o acid is lai^elj' destroj'ed 

* This investigation was aided by a grant from the Fluid Research Fund of Yale 
University School of Medicine. 

t Present address, Department of Pharmacology, University of Utah, School of 
Medicine, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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under the usual conditions of hydrolysis. The pure amino acid or a trypto- 
phane-containing protein hydrolysate prepared by alkaline hydrolysis may 
be added to the acid hydrolysates to replace the tryptophane destroyed by 
the acid treatment of the protein. The cost of pure tryptophane has pre- 
viously made this approach to the clinical problem impractical. This ob- 
jection is now less vahd as a consequence of the new syntheses of this amino 
acid reported recentl 3 '^ from two laboratories (17, 18), thus making dl- 
tiyptophane more readily available. However, e.xperimental evidence 
strongly indicates that complete acid hydro]j’’sates, fortified with trypto- 
phane, or S3mthetic mixtures of amino acids, ait, not as efficiently utilized 
for the nitrogen needs of the organism when given by vein as are mixtures 
of larger molecular weight peptides resulting from partial degradation of 
proteins (14). The greater rate of loss through the kidney's of moieties of 
lower molecular weight may contribute to these differences. Also, there 
maj’’ be amino acid aggregates of optimum size for most efficient utilization 
by the synthetic mechanisms. The latter factor could be particularly 
significant when the amino acid composition of the protein hjTlrolj'safe 
used for parenteral ad.ninistration closely approximates the organism pro- 
tein being replaced. 

For these reasons, it seemed desirable to establish conditions of acid 
hj'drolysis of protein which would hydrolyze the protein to smaller frag- 
ments that could be given rapidly by \-ein with no undesirable reactions, 
and 3 'et cause minimal destruction of tr 3 '^ptophanc. Mild acid h 3 '^drol 3 'sis 
of proteins afforded the desired solution of the problem. If casein is re- 
fluxed with relatively weak concentrations of sulfuric acid for short periods 
of time, h 3 'drolysates are obtained with vai^dng quantities of free amino 
nitrogen and of tryptophane. Application of tlie ninh 3 '^drin method (19) 
to the h 3 ’^drolysates has also afforded an approximate index of the degree to 
M'hich free amino acids were liberated under the ^’arious h 3 '^drolytic condi- 
tions. The usefulness of the application of both the nitrous acid and nin- 
hydrin methods of Van Slyke in interpreting the course of protein hydroly- 
sis has been illustrated in studies of the partial hydrolysis of proteins by 
enzymes (20, 21) and by concentrated hydrochloric acid (22, 23). 

The data for casein hydrolysates are presented in Table I and those 
for hydrol 3 ’^sates of pancreas protein and of pumpkin seed globulin are in 
. Table II. The data show that approximately 50 per cent of the potentially 
available free amino groups of casein, pancreas protein, and pumpkin seed 
globulin is liberated by hydrolysis of the proteins with 1.0 N sulfuric acid 
for 6 to 16 hours, or with 2.6 n acid for 3 to 6 hours. As might be expected, 
the extent of hydrolysis of the proteins is dependent on the concentration 
of acid and the length of the hydrolysis period. It is also to be noted that, 
under the experimental conditions eraplo 3 'ed, no great differences in result 
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■were observed -when the ratio of acid to protein ■was 20:1 as compared 
to 10:1. 

It is also evident from the data in Table I that a stronger concentration 
of sulfuric acid (5.5 n) effects a rapid hj-drolysis of casein in a relatively 
short period of time (6 to S hours). At this time approximately 55 per cent 


Table I 


Hydrolysis of Casein by Acid 


Add (ml.) 

Add concentration 

Hydrolj-sis 

period 

Amino X 
in hydrol- 
ysate 

Carboxyl N 
in kydrol- 
Srsate 

Extent of 
hydrolysis* 

Tryptophane* 

Protein 

fen.) 

Per cent 
in hydrol- 
y3ate 

Percent 

of 

orisisal 




kri. 

ptr Cfnt of 
tolsl A' 

pet cer.t ef 
tote! X 

per cer.t 



20:1 

8.0 N 

H^O, 

24 

74.8 

88. 6 

100.0 

0.00 

0.0 

10:1 

1.0 " 

(( 

3 

18.6 

5.5 

24.8 

0.99 

87.6 

10:1 

1.0 “ 

It 

6 

25.6 

12.4 

35.4 

0.89 

78.8 

10:1 

1.0 “ 

tt 

16 

39.6 

29.8 

53.0 

0.70 

62.0 

20:1 

1.0 “ 

tt 

16 

41.7 

31.0 

55.7 

0.89 

78.S 

10:1 

2.6 •• 

tl 

3 

35.8 

17.6 

47.7 

0.91 

80.5 

10:1 

2.6 “ 

tt 

6 

48.1 

32.2 

64.2 

0.76 

67.2 

KSI 

2.6 ■■ 

tt 

6 

53.5 


69.0 

0.76 

67.2 

kO 

5.5 “ 

tt 

3 

56.7 

43.7 

74.5 

0.81 

71.7 

ESI 

5.5 “ 

tt 

6 

68.1 

63.3 

91.0 

0.60 

53.1 


5.5 “ 

tt 

6 

67.2 

62.4 

88.0 

0.67 

59.2 


5.5 “ 

tt 

8 

74.2 

88.0 

98.0 

0.62 

51.8 

Bg| 

5.5 “ 

tt 

24 

74.6 

88.5 

100.0 

0.13 

11.5 

10:1 

0.25 “ 

HCl 

8 

14.9 

4.4 

20.7 

0.94 

83.2 

10:1 

0.25 “ 

tl 

12 

18.7 

5.6 

25.0 

0.85 

75.2 

10:1 

0.25 “ 

ft 

17 

22.7 

9.3 

30.6 

0.80 

70.8 

lO.T 

0.25 “ 

tt 

24 

22.4 

9.2 

29.8 

0.73 

64.6 

10:1 

0.25 “ 


48 


9.4 

28.8 

0.51 

38.9 


* The extent of iydroljvis is calculated in tenns of the ratio of amino nitrogen 
present in the hj-drolysate to the amino nitrogen liberated by complete hydrolysis; 
i.e., hydrolj-sis irith 8.0 x H:SO« for 24 hours. 

t The sample of casein used contained 1.13 per cent tryptophane and had a total 
nitrogen value of 13.1 per cent. 


of the tryptophane* originally present in the protein can be found in the 
hydrolysate; continuation of the boiling results in rapid trj'ptophane de- 

‘ Aliquots of the acid hydrolysates ■were completely hydrelj^zed with alkali before 
application of the analytical method for tryptophane. Low tryptophane values will 
be obtained if the colorimetric method used in this study for tryptophane estimation 
is applied to partial hydrolysates of proteins. There is an incomplete precipitation of 
trj-ptophane-containing peptides by mercuric sulfate, and the chromogenic value of 
tryptophane in peptides is less than that of the free amino acid. 
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struction. The early, rapid splitting of peptide bonds of proteins by acid 
hydrolysis has been observed by a number of investigators (22-25). 

The casein used in this investigation ivas an inexpensive, commercial 
product whose relatively low nitrogen content (13.1 per cent) indicated the 
presence of impurities. This product was advisedly chosen, not only be- 
cause of its availability in quantity at low cost, but also because it afforded 
an opportunity to study tryptophane preservation under the least favorable 
conditions; f.c., in the presence of impurities which are known to favor 
tryptophane destruction. However, it is clear from the data in Tables I 


Table II 

Hydrolysis of Pancreas Protein and of Pumpkin Seed Globulin by Sulfuric Acid 



Acid (ml.) 

Sulfuric 

Hydrolysis 

period 

Amino K 

Carboxyl 
N in 

hydrol- i 
ysatc ! 

Extent 

Tryptophanct 


Protein 

(pn.) 

acid con- 
centration 

In hydrol- 
ysate j 

of hydrol- 
ysis* 

Per cent 
in hydrol- 
ysate 

Per cent 
of 

original 



V 

/iff. 

per cent 
of total N 

per cent 
of total N 

Per cent 



Pancreas 

20:1 


24 

76.1 

84.0 

100.0 

0.00 

0.0 

protein 

10:1 


3 

24.3 

1.8 

31.9 

1.05 

79.0 


10:1 


6 

40.0 

14.4 

62.6 

1.00 

76.3 


10:1 

2.6 

3 

36.0 

11.4 

47.3 

0.86 

66.0 


10:1 

2.6 

6 

44.8 

21.6 

68.8 

0.76 

58.1 

Pumpkin 

20:1 

8.0 

24 

81.2 

87.8 

100.0 

0.22 

16.6 

seed 

10:1 

1.0 

3 

23.3 

6.4 

28.7 

1.14 

85.7 

globulin 

10:1 

1.0 

6 

36.6 

11.8 

45.0 

0.93 

69.8 


10:1 1 

2.6 

3 

35.0 

11.0 

43.2 

0.90 

67.6 


10:1 

2.6 

6 

44.6 

17.1 

55.0 

0.85 

63.9 


* The extent of hydrolysis is calculated in terms of the ratio of the amino nitrogen 
present in the hydrolysate to the amino nitrogen liberated by complete hydrolysis. 

t The sample of pancreas protein as used contained 14.2 per cent nitrogen and 1.30 
per cent tryptophane; the pumpkin seed globulin had 15.1 and 1.33 per cent of nitro- 
gen and tryptophane, respectively. 

and II that, in the case of each of the three proteins studied, acid hydroly- 
sates may be obtained which represent a significant degree of protein 
splitting and yet retain more than 50 and, in some instances, as much as 
85 per cent of the tryptophane originally present in the protein.^ 

The use of sulfuric acid for hydrolj'sis necessitates the removal of excess 

- Similar results have also been obtained by mild acid hydrolysis of lyophilized 
horse serum and dried beef serum. The data in this paper for panereas protein hy- 
drolysates are in satisfaetory agreement with those obtained in the Sharp and Dohme 
laboratories by L. S. Ciereszko, R. J. Westfall, and E. A. Risley who hydrolyzed 
pancreas protein under comparable conditions (private communication from Dr. L. 
Earle Arnow). 
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acid, convenient!}- wth ba^-ta or calcium hydroxide, before the hydroly- 
sates can be readied for parenteral administration. Large scale hydrolysate 
preparation therefore involves the inconvenient handling of large quantities 
of bulk}-, insoluble sulfate. The desirability of ■v\-ashing the precipitate 
thoroughly to minimize amino acid loss further lengthens the procedure. 
The influence of these imdesirable features can be lessened somewhat by- 
using the weaker (1.0 n) sulfuric acid. In order to circumvent completely 
these difficulties, experiments were conducted on the hydrolysis of casein 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. These hydrolysates were neutralized ■n'ith 
sodium hydroxide; the concentration of acid employed was so chosen that, 
on neutralization and evaporation of the hydrolysate to dry-ness, a product 
was obtained -n-ith an average salt concentration of 5 to 6 per cent. There- 
fore, a 20 per cent solution of the final product represented a mixture of 
approximately- 19 per cent of protein degradation products and 1 per cent 
of salt. These products were well tolerated when given rapidly- in 20 per 
cent aqueous solution by- vein to rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, and dogs. The 
antigenic aspects of the protein have been adequately- eliminated, and the 
weak hydrochloric acid hydrolysates contain a highly- significant proportion 
of the tryptophane originally present in the protein (Table I). It may- be 
pointed out that ■with the concentration of hydrochloric acid used, maximal 
protein splitting is achieved at between 12 to 17 hours of hy-drolysis. Be- 
yond this period, there is no further hydroly-sis apparent, but destruction 
of tryptophane continues. 

As pre'viously indicated, both baryta and calcium hydroxide have been 
found satisfactory for removal of excess sulfuric acid when this acid has 
been used for hydroly-sis. Experience with baryta has been more exten- 
sive; the significant solubility- of calcium sulfate leads to the presence of 
this salt in the final hy-drolysates when calcium hydroxide has been used for 
neutrahzation. Removal of acid and decolorization of the hydrolysate 
may be conducted in a single step for convenience. Loss of nitrogen by- 
adsorption on the insoluble sulfate and on the decolorizing carbon may- be 
minimized by- thorough washing of the sulfate and by employ-ing norit A.’ 
The latter decolorizing carbon has been found the most satisfactory- from 
the standpoint of maximal decolorization of the hydroly-sate and minimal 
nitrogen loss or destruction. This loss has been judged on the basis of the 
tiy-ptophane and nitrogen contents of acid hy-drolysates before and after 
decolorization, and a comparison of these values -irith those’ obtained by 
analy-sis of the final, dried partial acid hy-droly-sates. The tryptophane 
values obtained on these various products are in satisfactory- agreement 
when norit A has been used to decolorize hy-drolysates made from 8 gm. 
samples of protein. If larger quantities of protein (300 gm.) are hy-dro- 

’ Eimer and .Ymend. 
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/ lyzed, a loss of 1 to 3 per cent of the hydrolysate nitrogen may occur during 
removal of the insoluble barium sulfate, even though the latter is washed 
with liberal quantities of hot water. When the combined filtrates and 
washings from the barium sulfate are concentrated to dryness in vacuo, a 
residue is obtained -which ma 3 ’^ be ground and sieved. The weights of the 
dried products thus obtained have varied from 82 to 95 per cent of the 
weight of protein initially taken for hydrolysis. 

The final products are light brown, hygroscopic powders, soluble in 20 
per cent concentration in either wnter or 10 per cent glucose solution. 
More concentrated aqueous solutions have been prepared; a slight amount 
of insoluble material, if present, may be removed by filtration. A 20 per 
cent solution of products prepared from casein has a pH of 4.0 to 5.0. 
These solutions maj"- be adjusted to pH 7.0 with sodium hydroxide and 


Table III 

Growth of Rats on Diets Containing Protein or Partial Acid Hydrolysates of Protein 


Type of dietary nitrogen 

No. of 
animals 

Average daily 
weight gain 

Average daily food 
consumption 

Weight gain per 
gm. food eaten 

Casein 

■ 

gm. 

4.8 ±0.17* 

Sm. 

8.2 =h 0.16* 

gm. 

0.58 db 0.014* 

Pumpkin seed globulin 


2.8 ±0.32 

6.6 ±0.56 

0.42 ±0.016 

Pancreas protein 

■a 

5.9 ±0.12 

10.4 ±0.24 

0.57 ± 0.009 

Casein acid hydrolysate 

1 7 1 

1.7 ±0.32 

4.9 ±0.48 

0.35 ±0.040 

Pumpkin seed globulin acid 
hydrolysate 

B 

2.1 ±0.14 

5.9 ± 0.40 

0.36 ± 0.010 

Pancreas protein acid hj’- 
drolysate 

H 

2.9 ±0.18 

6.2 ± 0.41 

1 0.46 ±0.017 


* The values in these columns are the means and standard errors. 


sterilized by boiling. The sterile solutions have remained clear after 
standing for 3 months at room temperature. The h 3 "drol 3 ^sate solutions 
have been administered rapidl 3 '- by vein in a number of species (rats, guinea 
pigs, rabbits, and dogs) without undesirable reactions. Similar tolerance 
to the hydrob’^sates has been observed following subcutaneous or intraperi- 
toneal administration of 10 per cent solutions in rats. 

Confirmation of the colorimetric anal 3 ^ses showing 50 to 85 per cent of 
the original tryptophane of the proteins as being present in the h 3 ’-drolysates 
was sought in rat growth experiments. Inasmuch as the 3 ’-oung rat requires 
an adequate daily intake of tiyptophane, together with the other essential 
amino acids, as nitrogen for growth, the growth-promoting properties of 
products prepared b 3 ' mild acid h 3 ’^drol 3 ^sis (2.6 n HsSO^ for G hours) were 
determined. These experiments would also indicate possible other losses 
of amino acids in the course of preparation of the final hydrolysates. The 
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growth of young rats on diets whose nitrogen was derived chiefly from par- 
tial hydrolysates of casein, pancreas protein, or pumpkin seed globulin 
was compared to the growth of other animals on diets in which an equivalent 
amount of nitrogen was fed as unh 5 'drolyzed proteins. The growth data 
are shown in Table III. Although the average daily weight gain is greater 
in rats fed diets containing the unhydrolyzed proteins than in animals in- 
gesting the hydrob’sate-containing diets, the latter rations were capable 
of promoting a significant degree of growth in young rats over a 28 day 
period. These acid hydrolj^sates, therefore, are capable of promoting 
grovih, but to a somewhat more limited degree when compared with the 
respective proteins. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Proteins Used — The casein was a commercial product.'* The pancreas 
protein was kindl}^ furnished bj' Dr. L. Earle Amow' of Sharp and Dohme, 
Inc., and was prepared by a method developed in that laboratorj' (26). 
Pumpkin seed globulin W'as isolated from Cucurbila moscJiata, as described 
by Vickery, Smith, Hubbell, and Nolan (27). 

Preparation and Treatment of Hydrolysates — Hydrolysis of proteins was 
conducted by heating on a sand bath at boiling temperature under a reflu.x. 
Initiation of hydrolj'sis was taken as the time at which boiling of the pro- 
tein-acid mixture was first apparent. Caprj'lic alcohol was used to prevent 
foaming, which was particularly evident when weaker acid concentrations 
were employed. To obtain the analytical data in Tables I and II, it was 
found convenient to use 8 gm. samples of protein for each hydrolysis ex- 
periment. At the end of the period of hydrolysis, the flask was cooled 
immediately, smrounded by an ice bath, and brought to pH 7.0 (glass 
electrode) bj' the slow addition of a calculated quantity of sodium hj'droxide 
pellets. Vigorous stirring was maintained during the neutralization proc- 
ess. The neutralized hydrolysate was then made to a convenient volume, 
usually 200 ml., and a small amount of insoluble material removed by 
filtration with the aid of moderate suction. Suitable ahquots 'n'ere taken 
for the analyses; in most instances these aliquots required further dilution 
before application of the analytical method. 

For physiological studies, larger quantities (300 to 1500 gm.) of protein 
have been subjected to partial hydrolysis ■with ■n’eak acid. At the end of 
the hj'drolysis period, the contents of the boiling flask were diluted with 
an equal volume of water. The solution was transferred to an enamel pot, 
brought to a gentle boil, and 1 gm. of norit A added for each 6 gm. of protein 
taken for hydrob'sis. Gentle heating was then continued for 30 minutes 
and the solution allowed to cool to room temperature. 

* Lister Brothers, Inc., New York. 
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The sulfuric acid hydrolysates, after decolorization and mthout removal 
of the bone coal, were stirred mechanically and somewhat less than the 
calculated quantit}’- of powdered, commercial barium hydroxide added 
slowly with vigorous stirring. Complete precipitation of sulfate was then 
achieved by careful addition of small quantities of hot, saturated barium 
hydroxide solution. At this point, small centrifuged aliquots of the mixture 
showed no turbidity with either a drop of saturated barium hydroxide or a 
drop of dilute sulfuric acid (1 ml. of concentrated H2SO4 in 100 ml. of HjO). 

The mixture was then brought to boiling, stirred with gentle heating for 
15 minutes, and the precipitate allowed to settle. The supernatant was fil- 
tered rapidly with suction through large Buchner funnels and finally the 
entire precipitate Avas transferred to the funnels. Washing of the precipi- 
tate was accomplished by returning the contents of the Buchner funnels 
to enamel pails and, with the aid of vigorous stirring, suspending the pre- 
cipitate in a volume of water one-third that of the original voliune of acid 
used for hydrolysis of the protein. The suspension was heated for 30 
minutes with stirring, and filtered with the aid of suction. The washing 
procedure was repeated two additional times. The combined filtrate and 
washings were concentrated to dryness in vacuo at 80°. Foaming during 
distillation was minimized by keeping the volume of liquid in the distilla- 
tion flasks small and feeding the solution into the flasks at intervals. Com- 
bined filtrates and washings were concentrated to dryness. The residues 
in the distillation flasks were combined and ground in a ball mill; the ground 
product was then sieved. 

In the case of the 0.25 n hydrochloric acid hydrolysates, the mixture, 
after decolorization with norit A and Avithout filtration, Avas neutralized 
by the careful addition of 2 n sodium hydroxide solution to pH 7.0 
(glass electrode) . After filtration and AA'ashing of the bone-coal and sedi- 
ment, the light yelloAv filtrate and AA-ashings AA'ere combined and concen- 
trated to dryness in vacuo. The final dry product was obtained by grinding 
and sieving as described above. 

Analytical Methods — Total nitrogen Avas determined by the micro- 
Kjeldahl method. The amino nitrogen determinations Avere performed by 
the Van Slyke nitrous acid method (28) and carboxyl nitrogen analyses by 
the ninhydrin-COs reaction at pH 2.5 (19). Tryptophane analyses Avere 
conducted by the method of Folin and Ciocalteu (29), AAuth 20 ml. aliquots 
of the acid hydrolysates of 8 gm. samples of proteins. To each 20 ml. 
aliquot, representing 0.8 gm. of the protein, were added 4 gm. of solid sodium 
hydroxide, thus giving the 20 per cent alkali concentration proposed by Folin 
and Ciocalteu (29) for alkaline hydrolysis of proteins. The alkaline aliquot 
Avas hydrolyzed under a reflux for 20 to 24 hours; the procedure was then 
that described by Folin and Ciocalteu (29). 
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Ral Grcnrth Experiments — ilale rats 21 days of age and of the Yale strain 
were used in the growth studies. The -animalg were kept in individual 
cages and received, in addition to a basal diet, a daily supplement of 400 
mg. of dried yeast* and 200 mg. of cod lii'er oil. The casein basal diet con- 
tained casein 21.4, sucrose 15, Crisco 25, salts' 4, and starch 34.6 p)er cent. 
When a source of protein nitrogen other than casein was used in a basal 
diet, it was incorporated in the diet in an amount which supplied a quantity 
of nitrogen equivalent to that present in the basal diet containing 21.4 
per cent of commercial casein. The various basal diets, therefore, con- 
tained as a source of nitrogen either 18 per cent of pumpkin seed globulin, 22 
per cent of pancreas protein, 21.5 per cent of casein hydrolysate, 18 per cent 
of pumpkin seed globulin hydrolysate, or 22 per cent of pancreas protein 
hydrolysate." The starch content of each of the basal diets was varied 
so that the sum of the nitrogen source and the starch in the diet totaled 
56 per cent. 

Food and water were available ad libitum; weighings of the food con- 
sumed and of the animals were made twice weekly. Each growth study 
was conducted for a 28 day period. 

STJMSUET 

Casein, pancreas protein, and pumpkin seed globulin have been hy- 
drolyzed for relativel 3 * short periods of time with 1.0, 2.6, and 5.5 x sulfuric 
acid. The hj-droh'sates have been analj-zed for their amino nitrogen, 
carboxyl nitrogen, and tryptophane contents, making possible a correlation 
of the degree of hj'drolysis and tryptophane destruction. Hj'drolysis of 
the proteins with 2.6 x sulfuric acid for 6 hours liberates approximateh' 
50 per cent of the potentiallj- available total a min o nitrogen of the proteins. 
Tr 3 *ptophane analj-ses indicate that imder these conditions approximateh" 
65 per cent of the tryptophane originall}" present in the proteins is not 
destro}’ed. Partial acid hj-drolysates of proteins with a higher content 
of tryptophane may be obtained by either shortening the preriod of hydroh'- 
sLs or decreasing the sulfuric acid concentration. The presence in the 
hj'drolj’sates of adequate tryptophane for rat nutrition has been demon- 
strated by rat growth studies. 

Sulfuric acid has been removed from these hydrolysates and final, dry 
products obtained which, in 20 per cent solution, have been administered 
rapidly by vein in rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, and dogs with no undesirable 

® Northwestern Yeast Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

‘ Osborne and Mendel salt mixture (30). 

^ The acid hydrolysates used in the growth studies were the final, dried products 
prepared from the respective proteins by hydrolysis for 6 hours with 2.6 ir H,SOt. 
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reactions. 10 per cent solutions have been given subcutaneously and 
intraperitoneally in rats. 

Data are also presented for the partial hydrolysis of casein nith 0.25 
N hj'^drochloric acid. Neutralization with sodium hydroxide leads to final 
dry products with a salt concentration of 5 to 6 per cent, making it possible 
to administer 20 per cent solutions of this product by vein. 
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A COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF BLOOD ACETOIN* 
Br W. W. •R'ESTERFELDt 
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jMost of the methods described for the determination of acetoin and 
biacetyl are based on the original Lemoigne-van Niel procedure (1, 2), 
tvluch depends upon the formation of insoluble nickel dimethylglyoxime 
when biacetyl is treated nith h 3 'droxj’lamme in the presence of a nickel salt; 
acetoin is similarly determined after oxidation to biacet 5 'l bj' heating with 
ferric chloride. In a recent modification Stotz and Raborg (3) have em- 
ploj'ed a colorimetric determination of the nickel in the precipitate instead 
of the usual graxdmetric anah'sis, and the sensitbdtj’' of the method has 
thereby been greatlj' increased. A polarographic method for the determi- 
nation of acetoin and biacetj'l has also been described bj' Greenberg (4). 

The method herein described was developed because none of the prex-ious 
methods was sufficient!}’’ sensitive for our purpose; its chief advantages are 
simplicity and sensith'itj'. It is based on the color reaction originallj* dis- 
covered by Voges and Proskauer (5), and later shown by Harden and 
Norris (6, 7) to be due to the reaction between biacetjd and a guanidino 
group in the presence of alkali. Attempts to increase the sensithdtj' of this 
reaction led to the addition of creatine by^ O’Meara (8) and a-naphthol bj' 
Barritt (9). WTiile the original Voges-Proskauer reaction could not be 
developed into a satisfactory quantitative method, the Barritt modification 
was found to be suitable. In this laboratory it was first tried by W. E. 
Knox, and a similar method has recently been described bj' Eggleton el al. 
(10). The chemical reactions involved in the development of the red color 
have been studied (10-12) but not fully elucidated. 

Details of the procedure for color development and the method for deter- 
mining acetoin in blood are described. 

Colorimetric Delerminalion of Acetoin and Biacelyl 

Reagents — 

0.5 per cent creatine; 1 gm. of creatine dissolved in 200 cc. of water. 

5 percent a-naphthol; 1 gm. of powdered colorless or-naphthol (redistilled 
under nitrogen) dissolved in 20 cc. of 2.5 x NaOH. The solution is pre- 
pared immediately before using. 

Method — ^To 5 cc. of solution containing between 1 and 12 t of acetoin or 

* This study was supported by a grant from the Xutrition Foundation, Inc. 

t Present address, Syracuse University College of Medicine, Syracuse, New York. 
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biacetyl are added consecutively 1 cc. of 0.5 per cent creatine and 1 cc. of 
the 5 per cent a-naphthol solution. The latter reagent should not be pre- 
pared until after the creatine has been added to the test solution, and it is 
used as soon as the a-naphthol dissolves. The color is allowed to develop 
at room temperature for exactly 10 minutes when biacetyl is bemg deter- 
mined, and 1 hour for the determination of acetoin. The amount of color 
is then read in an Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter vith a 540 filter; a 
reagent blank prepared simultaneously with 5 cc. of water is used to adjust 
the galvanometer to 100, and a standard solution containing 5 7 of acetoin 
or biacetyl can be included in each series of analysis. 

The colors obtained by this method were reproducible but somewhat 
unstable. The maximum color %vas obtained with biacetyl between 5 and 
10 minutes after the addition of the alkaline a-naphthol; fading was barely 
perceptible on the galvanometer at 15 minutes, and it amounted to a 10 per 
cent error at 30 minutes. The color obtained ^vith acetoin was more stable ; 
the maximum intensity was reached in 60 minutes after the addition of the 
alkaline a-naphthol; fading could not be detected at 75 minutes, and was 
barely perceptible at 90 minutes. The absorption spectra of the colors 
obtained with biacetyl and acetoin were quite similar. The peak of ab- 
sorption occurred at 530 m/i, and both curves were relatively flat between 
520 and 540 mp. 

Maximum color was obtained with creatine, but other compounds con- 
taining the guanidino group (arginine, creatinine, guanidine carbonate, 
methylguanidine sulfate) gave similar colors in the presence of biacetyl, 
a-naphthol, and alkali. a-Naphthol could not be replaced advantageously 
by any one of a large number of substances tested, and it was without effect 
if added to the test solution of creatine and biacetyl after the alkali. 

It was found convenient, but not essential, to dissolve the a-naphthol in 
the alkali under a stream of nitrogen, since the reagent became colored 
readily in air. Only freshly prepared reagent, containing no more than a 
faint yellow color, was used. Less consistent results were obtained when 
the a-naphthol was dissolved in 95 per cent alcohol and added separatelj^ 
from the alkali. 

Standard Curves — A standard solution of biacetjd containing approxi- 
mately 1 mg. per cc. was prepared from the fraction boiling sharply at 88°. 
A similar solution of acetoin was prepared from the crystalline polymer^ 
that was equalb'’ well purified by thorough washing with anhydrous ether 
or by fractional distillation. Both standards remained unchanged for 
several months at 6°, after which the biacet5d solution deteriorated. 

Suitable dilutions were prepared from each of these standards, so that 5 

• The acetoin and biacetyl were obtained from the Lucidol Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York. 
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cc. contained from 1 to 12 7 of acetoin or biacetyl. Colors were developed 
in a series of such dilutions and read against the reagent blank in the photo- 
electric colorimeter after 10 minutes for the biacetyl determination and 1 
hour for acetoin. The standard curves for both acetoin and biacetyl, shown 
in Fig. 1 , were linear for amoimts of acetoin and biacetyl bdow 5 to 6 7 , 
but departed slightly from this relationship with larger amounts. 

Oxidalion of Acetoin to Biacetyl 

Reagenlf , — 

FeS0<-7H;0 (solid). 

50 per cent FeCh -6 H.O; 500 gm. of FeClj-O H-O dissolved in water and 
diluted to 1 liter. 

10 N H^SO^; 280 cc. of concentrated H:SO< diluted to 1 liter. 



Fig. 1. The relationship of color intensity at 540 m/j to the amount of biacetyl or 
acetoin tested. 


When acetoin cannot be determined directly because of interfering sub- 
stances, a preliminary oxidation to biacetyl and distillation of the latter 
can be employed; smaller amounts can also be determined by thisprocedure, 
since the biacetyl can be concentrated during the distillation. The deter- 
mination of total acetoin plus biacelyl in mixtures of the two likewise de- 
pends upon this preliminarj' oxidation. 

The usual method of carrying out this oxidation with ferric chloride gave 
85 to 90 per cent of the theoretical amount of biacetyl; this has been the 
common experience (13-15). By' using a mixture of ferric chloride and 
ferrous sulfate, as suggested by Ehiphorst and Kruisheer (15), the yields 
were substantially improved, and the following method was adopted. 

The oxidizing reagent is prepared by dissolving 10 gm. of FeSOi-7 HjO 
in 30 cc. of 50 per cent FeClj. 2 cc. of this solution and 1 cc. of 10 N HjSOi 
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are added to 7 cc. of the acetoin-containing solution. The tube is stop- 
pered lightly mth a clean rubber stopper and placed in a boiling water bath 
for 30 seconds to relieve excessive pressure before the stopper is inserted 
tightly. After heating for 30 minutes in a boiling water bath, the tube is 
cooled and the contents rinsed into a small distillation flask described by 
Stotz (16). A glass bead is added and the solution distilled carefully to 
avoid obtaining any trace of iron salt in the distillate by bumping or spray- 
ing. 5 cc. of distillate are collected in a 10 cc. graduated cylinder, and the 
contents made up to 5.5 or 10 cc., depending upon the amount of biacetyl 
expected. The color reaction for biacetyl is carried out with 5 cc. of this 
solution or an aliquot diluted to 5 cc. 


Table I 


Oxidation of Acctoin to Biacelyl 


Acetoin oxidized 

Biacctyl in aliquot analyzed 

Recovery 

Recovered 

Theorj' 

y 

y 

y 

ttr cent 

2 

1.82 

1.78 

102 

4 

3. 60 

3.56 

103 

6 

5.22 

5.34 

98 

s 

G.8G 

7.12 

96 

10 

8.72 

8.90 

98 

15 

7.20 

7.34 

98 

25 

4.83 

4.89 

99 

35 

6.67 

6.84 

98 

50 

4.60 

4.89 

94 

80 

7.50 

7.83 

96 

100 

9.35 

9.78 

96 

140 

5.30 

5.48 

97 

250 

4.87 

4.89 

100 

5()0 

4.83 

4.89 

99 


The recovery of biacetyl from the oxidation of acetoin by this method is 
shown in Table I. 98 per cent of the theoretical amount was obtained from 
2 to 500 7 of acetoin; larger amounts w'ere not tested. 

Specificity — ^The original Voges-Proskauer reaction is nearly specific for 
acetoin and biacetyl. The related 5-carbon ketol gives a somewhat similar 
color, while the 6 -carbon ketol gives a light olive-green color within the 
usual time limit employed (17). In the test herein described, approxi- 
mately 90 7 of methylglyoxal gave as much color as 1 7 of biacetyl, while 1 
mg. of glyoxal gave no color. 1 mg. of benzil and benzoin in alcohol gave a 
slight color equivalent to approximately 1 7 of biacetyl and 0.5 7 of acetoin 
respectively. 
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The nickel dunethylglj'oxime precipitation is probably more specific for 
biacetyl than this color reaction. 1.8 mg. of methylglyoxal gave no pre- 
cipitate in the procedure described by Stotz and Eaborg (3). The introduc- 
tion of a-naphthol into the reaction also increases the possibility of obtaining 
colors from unrelated substances that react ■with the a-naphthol alone. 
Such interference, as yet unknown, could readily be detected bj' omitting 
the creatine from the test. 


Blood Aceloin 

Method of Determination — K 1 :5 tungstic acid filtrate of blood is prepared 
bi’ adding 2 volumes of water, 1 volume of blood, 1 volume of 10 per cent 

Table II 


Recovery cf Aceloin Added to Blood 


Acetoin added 

1 CC. blood 

5 cc. blood 

2S cc. blood 

7 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

1 


101 

95 

2 


100 

92 

3 


105 

96 

5 

102 

95 

92 

7 

102 


89 

10 

100 

93 

88 

15 

97 

97 

85 

25 

96 

95 


50 

96 

9S 


100 

95 ' 

101 


250 

97 

100 


500 

95 

99 




• 



The acetoin was added to the water with which the blood was laked during the 
preparation of a protein-free filtrate. The filtrate was analyzed for acetoin by the 
method described. The percentage recovery includes a correction for the 0.012 to 
0.015 mg. per cent of acetoin found in the blood to which the acetoin was added. 

sodium tungstate, and 1 volume of f n HsSOi; the precipitate is centrifuged 
off. An aliquot of the supernatant is added to solid NaCl (1 gm. per 3 cc.) 
and distilled from a Claisen flask practically to dryness in vacuo (150 to 200 
mm. of Hg). The distillate is oxidized as pretdouslj' described by adding 
approximately 2 cc. of the FeCb-F^Oi mixture and 1 cc. of 10 x H;SO< to 
each 7 cc. of distillate, and heating in a stoppered tube for 30 minutes. The 
solution is then redistilled, and the biacetyl is collected in the first 5 cc. of 
distillate and estimated colorimetrically. 

The recoveries of added acetoin obtained by this procedure are shown in 
Table II. For the accurate analysis of the amount of acetoin occurring in 
normal blood it is necessary to use the maximum amount of filtrate that can 
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be obtained from a relatively large sample of blood, c.g. 15 to 25 cc. When 
the blood acetoin is elevated slightly, a satisfactory analysis can he run on 
the filtrate obtained from 5 cc. of blood. 

In developing this method for the determination of acetoin in hlood, 
various procedures were tested for the completeness of recovery of added 
acetoin, and were accordingly developed further or discarded. Direct color 
development with a tungstic acid or zinc hydroxide filtrate of blood could 
not be employed because of the appearance of a yellow-bro\vn color during 
the reaction. When the blood filtrate was oxidized directly with the iron 
salts previously described and the biacetyl obtained in the distillate was 
determined colorimetrically, low recoveries were obtained. This was due 
primarily to the presence of urea in the blood filtrate; urea reacted with the 
biacetyl, resulting from the oxidation of acetoin, to form a diureide (18, 19). 
In order to avoid this type of interference by urea (and to a lesser extent by 


Table III 

Formation of Biacctyl from Glucose by Acid Hydrolysis and Subsequent Oxidation 


Heating prior to oxidation 

Biacetyl (omed 

1.2nHjSO< 

2.2 N HiSOr 

4.2 K H 1 SO 4 

hrs. 

y 

y 

y 

0.5 

0.44 

0.97 

3.14 

1 

0.82 

1.S7 

4.35 

2 

1.63 

3.89 

8.30 


9 mg. of glucose in approximately 15 cc. of the indicated acid were heated in a 
stoppered tube in boiling water for the indicated time. After cooling and adding 4 
cc. of the FeCl 3 -FeS 04 solution, the tube was restoppered and heated an additional 
30 minutes. The biacetyl was then distilled and determined colorimetrically. 

uric acid and allantoin) the acetoin was first distilled from the filtrate and 
subsequently oxidized to biacetyl for the purpose of concentrating the 
latter. 

Arlifacls in Acetoin Analyses — During the studies incidental to develop- 
ing the method for determining blood acetoin, it was observed that rela- 
tively large amounts of biacetyl could be obtained from a blood filtrate by 
subjecting the latter to an acid hydrolysis prior to oxidation with the FeCh- 
FeS 04 mixture. Most of this newly formed biacetyl was found to be 
derived from glucose, and was unrelated to the pree.xisting blood acetoin. 
Although the existence of a bound form of acetoin in blood cannot be denied 
categorically, its existence in appreciable amounts is unlikely, since neither 
the blood filtrate nor glucose gave rise to any large amount of biacetyl when 
the oxidizing mixture of FeClj-FeSO^ was present throughout the hydrolysis. 

Table III show's the amount of biacetyl formed from crystalline glucose 
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under various conditions of acid hj'drolj'sis and subsequent oxidation udth 
the iron salts. The identity of the biacetyl formed from glucose was estab- 
lished by the following experiments, (a) No color was obtained in the 
biaeetyl analj-sis if either creatine or a-naphthol was omitted from the 
reaction (the small amounts of biacetyl tested could iiot give a Voges- 
Proskauer reaction in the absence of a-naphthol). (b) 750 y of biacetyl 
were obtained by heating 1 gm. of glucose in 50 cc. of 10 n H 2S04 for 6 hours, 
diluting, and oxidizing wth the FeClj-FeSO< solution; the biacetyl was 
concentrated to a 5 cc. volume by two distillations, and a copious red pre- 
cipitate characteristic of nickel dimethylglyoxime was obtained when this 
solution was treated wth hydroxylamine in the presence of a nickel salt (3). 
(c) 960 y of biacetyl were similarly obtained after heating 1 gm. of glucose 
in 200 cc. of 4 n HiSO^ for 65 hours, and the concentrated solution of 
biacetj’l was allowed to react with 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine in 2 n HCl. 
The precipitate was centrifuged, washed u-ith water and alcohol, and recrj's- 
tallized from nitrobenzene. The crystals were identical -jvith the bis-2,4- 
dinitrophenylh3'drazone of biacetyl in appearance and mtdtmg point (315°), 
and showed no depression on mixing with an authentic Sample. 

PjTuvate and lactate gave rise to small amounts of biacetyl when thej' 
were treated by the procedure used in oxidizing acetoin to biaeetyl. A 
solution of 100 mg. of sodium pyruvate in 7 cc. of water, 1 cc. of 10 N 
HsSOi, and 2 cc. of the FeCb-FeSOj mixture was heated ip a stoppered tube 
for 1 hour and then distilled; 75 y of biaeetyl were obtained in the distillate, 
and its identity substantiated by conversion to the red precipitate charac- 
teristic of nickel dimethylglyoxime. A similar treatment of 100 mg. of 
lactic acid yielded 2.4 y of biaeetyl, while 100 mg. of alanine gave none. 

The preliminary distillation of acetoin from the blood filtrate was neces- 
sary in order to eliminate interference by substances that combined with 
biaeetyl, as well as those that gave rise to it during the chemical reactions 
incidental to its determination. We cannot be certain that the small 
amount of acetoin found noimally in blood was not an Artifact due to the 
distillation of some other substance that gave biaeetyl when treated with 
acid FeCls-FeSOi. That the chromogenic material obtakied from blood was 
actually biaeetyl was indicated by the absence of color when creatine or 
a-naphthol was omitted from the test, and the formation of the characteris- 
tic red precipitate when the biaeetyl obtained from 680 cc. of beef blood 
was treated with hydroxjdamine and a nickel salt. Enrichment of the blood 
with 10 mg. per cent of sodium pjTUvate, 10 mg. j>er cept of acetaldehyde, 
300 mg. per cent of glucose, or 200 mg. per cent of alcohcfi did not alter the 
amount of biaeetyl obtained in the analysis. 

It is probable from these studies that the major part of the acetoin pre- 
viously identified in normal blood (20) was actually formed from some other 
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constituent, such as pyruvate, during the chemical reactions involved in the 
isolation procedure. The relatively large amount of acetoin previously 
reported (21) in normal blood is undoubtedly an artifact for the same 
reason. 

Normal Blood Acetoin — The acetoin concentration in freshly drawn blood 
from the rat, dog, cat, fasted rabbit, pig, and cow varied from 0.005 to 0.015 
mg. per cent, with most of the values falling between 0.007 and 0.012 mg. 
per cent. Pigeon blood averaged about 0.03 mg. per cent. The concentra- 
tion of acetoin in beef plasma was approximately 80 per cent of that ob- 
served in whole blood; when the acetoin concentration was elevated to 
0.365 mg. per cent in rat blood by the administration of acetaldehyde, the 
plasma contained 0.413 mg. per cent. 

SUMMARY 

* 

A method has been described for the colorimetric determination of ace- 
toin in blood. Possible interference from several constituents of normal 
blood was described. 

The normal blood concentration of acetoin in most of the species studied 
was approximately 0.01 mg. per cent. 
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It is relativelj' certain that the first step in the metabolism of ethyl 
alcohol is an oxidation to acetaldehyde (1). The onl}’- known enzyme that 
trtll attack alcohol is the alcohol deh 3 ’drogenase which converts it to 
acetaldehj'de. This enzjTne is located almost exclusivelj' in the liver, 
and there is abundant evidence from perfusion studies and liver poisoning 
that the liver is the principal organ in the body capable of the initial oxi- 
dation of alcohol. Moreover the blood acetaldehj’de is appreciabh' eleva- 
ted in some species during alcohol metabolism (2). 

The immediate fate of the acetaldehj'de so produced is unknown. Stud- 
ies in vitro have shown that there exist in animal tissues at least four or 
five different enzymes capable of utilizing acetaldehj’de as a substrate. 
These enzymes are the following (-3, 4): (1) Xanthine o.xidase (Schardinger 
enzyme), a flavoprotein that not only oxidizes coenzjme I and certain 
purines but is also capable of converting acetaldehyde to acetic acid with 
a direct utilization of oxygen. It is located primarily in the liver, but is 
also found in the red blood cells and nulk of some species. Another flavo- 
protein found in liver, the aldehj’de oxidase, is similar to the Schardinger 
enzyme, but its action is limited to aldehydes. (2) Aldehj’de mutase, 
classically defined as an enzyme that converts 2 moles of acetaldehyde to 
1 mole of alcohol and 1 mole of acetic acid. However, since diphospho- 
pyridine nucleotide (coenzyme I) acts as a hydrogen carrier in this reaction, 
the oxidation-reduction is not limited to a reaction between 2 moles of 
acetaldehyde, but preferentially' takes place with 1 mole of acetaldehyde 
and 1 mole of another substrate (e.y. pj’ruvate) acting as the hydrogen 
acceptor. The result of this type of coupled reaction would be the oxida- 
tion of acetaldehyde to acetic acid and the reduction of pyruvate to lactate. 
This enzyme is localized primarily in the liver in animal tissues, but is 
also found in yeast and bacteria. (3) Aldolase, an enzyme found in 
muscle and yeast that splits fructose diphosphate into triose phosphates; 
the reaction is reversible and the enzyme is also capable of recombining 
aldehj’des, such as acetaldehj’de, with the dihydroxyacetone phosphate, 
to form in this case a methj’l tetrose phosphate. The possible significance 
of this enzyme and this type of reaction in the ultimate fate of acetaldehyde 

•This study was supported by a grant from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
fPresent address, Syracuse University College of Medicine, Syracuse, New York. 
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is obscure. (4) Animal carboxylase, a diphosphothiamine enzyme, widely 
distributed in animal tissues and abundant in muscles, that condenses 
acetaldehyde mth pyruvate to form acetoin. 

Theoretically in the intact animal all of these enzymes could be in- 
volved in the metabolism of acetaldehyde, and there is always the possibi- 
lity that acetaldehyde enters into reactions not yet discovered. Of the 
known possibilities studied in vivo itis improbable that the classical mutase 
action (conversion of 2 moles of acetaldehyde to 1 mole of alcohol and 1 
mole of acetic acid) plays any major r61e in the metabolism of acetaldehyde, 
since alcohol is not formed during the metabolism of acetaldehyde (5). 

The studies herein described were carried out to determine the relative 
importance of the acetoin pathway in the metabolism of acetaldehyde. 
Since the xanthine-aldehyde oxidase and aldehyde mutase are found 
primarily in the liver, while the aldolase and carboxylase are abundant in 
muscles, the importance of the liver in the metabolism of acetaldehyde 
was determined following the removal of various organs; it was found 
that the liver plays a very important r61e in acetaldehyde metabolism. 
The metabolism of acetaldehyde during thiamine deficiency was also 
studied since only the acetoin-forming enzyme is known to be a diphos- 
phothiamine protein; the rate of acetaldehyde metabolism was affected 
only slightly. Therefore acetoin does not appear to be the major product 
of acetaldehyde metabolism. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Methods 

Cats were anesthetized by intraperitoneal injection of 0.7 cc. of dial' 
per kilo, and 1 to 2 cc. of heparin- was injected into the exposed femoral 
vein before a glass cannula was inserted into the carotid artery. Blood 
samples were removed from the carotid cannula, after a small “wash-out” 
fraction was discarded and the cannula was attached to a mercury manom- 
eter for recording blood pressure. The arterial pressure was maintained 
above at least 80 mm. of Hg throughout most of the experiments by 
transfusion with normal cat blood when necessary. 

A 1:5 tungstic acid filtrate was prepared immediately from each 5 cc. of 
blood sample (oxalated), and the precipitate was removed by centrifuging. 
All manipulations were carried out rapidly in stoppered vessels in an ice 
bath. Eaeh protein-free filtrate was analyzed for acetaldehyde (2) and 
acetoin (G). A control blood sample was removed prior to the injection 
of 2 cc. per kilo of a 2 per cent solution (by weight) of acetaldehyde in 0.9 

■The dial contained 0.1 gm. of diallylbarbituric acid, 0.4 gm. of urethane, and 0.4 
gm. of monoethylurea per cc. 

■Lilly, 10 mg. of sodium heparin per cc. 
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per cent saline into the femoral vein over exactl}- 5 minutes, and additional 
blood samples were taken at 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, and usualh' 30 minutes after 
completing the acetaldehyde injection. 

Various abdominal organs were removed b 3 ' standard surgical pro- 
cedures (7), and the weight of each animal was corrected for the removed 
viscera. The operations included nephrectomj-, nephro-hepatectomj-, 
and total and partial e\'isceration. In partial e\'isceration the stomach, 
intestines, spleen, and pancreas were removed ; the liver and Iddnej's were 
also removed in total e%"isceration. Operations invohTng removal of the 
liver were carried out essentially by the method of ^Markowitz (7), in 
which that portion of the vena cava passing through the liver was sup- 
planted by a glass cannula. Heparin was used in all experiments to 
maintain standardized conditions, but was primarily* useful in avoiding 
clotting in those e.xperiments in which a cannula was inserted in the 
abdominal vena cava. 

High levels of blood acetaldehyde were fatal in the absence of artificial 
respiration, and the latter was supplied when necessary through a tracheal 
cannula during the first 5 to 10 critical minutes of the e.xperiment. Artifi- 
cial respiration was used in the studies on e^•iscerated and hepatectomized 
animals as well as in normal cats when taice the usual dose of acetaldehj'de 
was administered. Liverless animals were also given hourlj" 10 cc. per 
kilo of 10 per cent glucose in saline intravenously. 

Results of Organ Removal 

The rate of disappearance of the blood acetaldehj'de in normal cats and 
after the removal of various organs is shown in Fig. 1 ; the corresponding 
changes in blood acetoin are shoivn in Fig. 2. These cun'es represent the 
average of the results obtained in two normal, two nephrectomized, three 
nephro-hepatectomized, four totaUj' eviscerated, and two partiallj' eriscer- 
ated cats; individual cur\'es within each group were consistentlj' close 
to the average result shoTO. 

Comparison of these curves (Fig. 1) shows that the rate of acetaldehyde 
metabolism was appreciably slowed onlj' when the liver was excluded. 
Removal of the kidnej's alone had only a slight efiFect, while removal of 
both the kidneys and the liver greatlj* retarded the rate of disappearance 
of the blood acetaldehyde. Similarlj' the effect of partial evisceration was 
small, even though the portal circulation to the liver was eliminated, while 
the additional removal of the kidnej's and the liver in total evisceration 
gave the maximum slowing of acetaldehyde metabolism that was obserr-ed. 
A single experiment in a depancreatized cat that had been operated on H 
daj's previously and deprived of insulin for 72 hours jdelded results similar 
to those obtained in the nephrectomized animals. 
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The fonnation and disappearance of blood acetoin (Fig. 2) roughly- 
paralleled the blood acetaldehyde level. In the normal animal the blood 



Fig. 1. Blood acetaldehyde disappearance in cats after removal of various organs. 
40 mg, of acetaldehyde per kilo were injected intravenously during the 5 minutes im- 
mediately preceding 0 time. I, intact normal cat; PE, partial evisceration; N, 
nenhrectomy; NH, nephro-hepatectomy; E, total evisceration. 



Fig, 2. Blood acetoin changes after acetaldehyde administration to cats deprived 
of various organs. For explanation of the symbols, see Fig. 1. 

acetoin was increased from the control value of 0.015 mg. per cent to 
about 0.03 mg. per cent at the 3 minute point. With a slightly elevated 
blood acetaldehyde, as in the nephrectomized and partially eviscerated 
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animal, the corresponding blood acetoin was 0.08 to 0.09 mg. per cent. 
The absence of the liver in both the nephro-hepatectomized and totally 
e\'iscerated preparation led to a marked and prolonged elevation of the 
blood acetoin. This could have been due to the prolonged elevation of 
blood acetaldehyde in these e.xperiments, a slower rate of removal of 
acetoin in the absence of the liver, or the diversion of a larger proportion of 
the acetaldehyde through the acetoin path\Vay. 

The effect of an elevated blood acetaldehj'de per se on the acetoin cun-e 
was determined in three normal cats by injecting twice the usual do.'^'. 



Fig. 3. Blood acetaldehyde and acetoin changes following a large dose of acetal- 
dehyde. Curves Cl and C2, blood acetaldehyde and acetoin respectively in normal 
cats following the intravenous administration of SO mg. of acetaldehyde per kilo 
during the 5 minutes immediately preceding 0 time. Curves El and E2, blood acetal- 
dehyde and acetoin respectively in eviscerated cats following the administration of 
40 rag. of acetaldehyde per kilo (same curves as are shown in Figs. 1 and 2). 

i.e. 4 cc. per kilo of 2 per cent acetaldehyde, over the usual 5 minute 
period. Curves for blood acetaldehyde and acetoin are shotvn in Fig. 3 
for comparison with the results previously observed in eviscerated animals. 
Since the blood acetaldehyde curves in the two experiments are approxi- 
mately equivalent, while the acetoin curves are markedly different, it is 
apparent that the elevated acetoin curves in the hepatectomized animals 
did not result from an elevated blood acetaldehyde per se. 

A direct study, of the role of the liver in acetoin metabolism was made b 3 ' 
following the disappearance of acetoin injected intravenousl}' into two 
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normal, two nephrectomized, and two nephro-hepatectoraized cats. The 
experiments were conducted as previously described except that 0.4 cc. 
per kilo of 5 per cent di-acetoin instead of the acetaldehyde was injected 
into the femoral vein over 2 minutes. The average results, illustrated in 
Fig. 4, indicate a delayed metabolism of acetoin in the absence of the liver, 
but the effect is not great. It is therefore concluded that in the absence 
of the liver a larger proportion of administered acetaldehyde is metab- 
olized via the acetoin pathway. 

The control blood samples removed after anesthetization and prior to 
the injection of acetaldehyde or acetoin contained an average of 0.44 mg. 
per cent of acetaldehyde and 0.015 mg. per cent of acetoin. The latter 
figure was within the normal range (6) but the normal blood acetaldehyde 
of 0.02 to 0.05 mg. per cent was elevated by the dial anesthesia. Ether 



Fig. 4. Disappearance of blood acetoin in the absence of various organs. 20 nig 
of dZ-acetoin per kilo were injected intravenously into cats during the 2 minutes 
immediately preceding 0 time. I, intact normal cat; N, nephrectomy; NH, nephro- 
hepatectomy. 

and nembutal anesthesia did not increase the blood acetaldehyde above 
0.03 mg. per eent, and the effect of the dial was attributed to the meta- 
bolic formation of acetaldehyde from the urethane and monoethylurea 
contained therein. 

Excretion of Acetaldehyde — The acetaldehyde excreted in the expired 
air during its administration and for 30 minutes afterward was measured 
in several of the experiments previously described by trapping it in bi- 
sulfite and estimating it colorimetrically. The absorption of acetaldehyde 
in the bisulfite trap was proved to be complete by a test run in whieh 5 mg. 
of acetaldehyde were aerated from a solution at 37° for ^ hour by the arti- 
ficial respiration apparatus. Normal cats given the usual dose of 40 mg. 
of acetaldehyde per Idlo over 5 minutes excreted about 2^5 per cent in the 
expired air; totally eviscerated cats excreted about 3.5 per cent. Since the 
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injected acetaldehyde had largely disappeared from the blood by the end 
of the experiment, the disappearance cur\*es represent metabolism rather 
than excretion. The minor difference in acetaldeh 3 ’de disappearance 
after nephrectomj' indicates a negligible urinary excretion, and Briggs 
(8) found only a small amount of administered acetaldehj’-de excreted bj' 
the lungs or kidneys. 

Thiamine Deficiency — ^Acetaldehyde metabolism was studied in four 
thiamine-deficient cats (9) prepared by feeding ad libitum autoclaved 
"Wilson’s dog food’ supplemented with weeklj' injections of 1 mg. of panto- 
thenic acid and pyridoxine. A loss of 30 to 40 per cent of body weight 
occurred during the dietarj' period of 28 to 42 daj's before the deficiency 
symptoms of ataxic gait or complete paralysis appeared. At this point 
of relativelj' severe thiamine deficiency the acetaldehj-de was injected and 
studied under the conditions previously described. 

The average results obtained for blood acetaldehj'de and acetoin in 
these thiamine experiments are shown in Fig. 5. Comparison with Figs. 1 
and 2 shows that acetaldehyde metabolism was not appreciably delayed 
during thiamine deficiency {e.g. equivalent to nephrectomy). The acetoin 
formation, as reflected by blood levels, was curtailed but not eliminated; 
blood acetoin rose to about 0.03 mg. per cent, whereas a level of 0.08 to 
0.09 mg. per cent would have been predicted from the blood acetaldehj’de 
cun’e. 

Acetaldehyde metabolism was also studied in a thiamine-deficient dog 
produced by forcibly feeding a synthetic diet (10) for 70 days. At the 
time the first experiment was run the animal had lost 15 per cent of its 
body weight and showed the severe thiamine deficiency symptoms of 
paralysis and convulsive seizures. The dog was anesthetized with nem- 
butal, and 2.5 cc. of 4 per cent acetaldehyde in saline per kilo were injected 
into a superficial leg vein over 5 minutes. Blood samples were removed 
from the jugular vein at the usual intervals and treated as previously 
described. The experiment was repeated after 2 weeks, during which the 
dog received the same diet supplemented with injections of 10 mg. of 
thiamine daily; the deficiency symptoms disappeared completely within 
6 days of treatment. 

Curves for blood acetaldehyde and acetoin in this dog are shown in 
Fig. 6. Dming the thiamine deficiency the rate of acetaldehyde disap- 
pearance was slowed somewhat, and the acetoin formation, as reflected 
by blood levels, was practically abolished. Normal curves were obtained 
after 2 weeks of thiamine treatment. The magnitude of the difference in 
acetaldehyde metabolism observed in the dog during and after thiamine 
deficiency was similar to that previously noted between normal and thia- 

• Wilson’s Ideal Dog Food wetted and autoclaved for 6 hours at 15 pounds. 
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mine-deficient cats. Both series of experiments indicate a minor role of 
the acetoin-forming mechanism in acetaldehyde metabolism, since the 
former could be seriously curtailed without appreciably affecting the 
latter. 

The effect of inanition was studied in a dog in a similar series of ex- 
periments during a 30 da^" fast. There was a slight but insignificant delay 
in the rate of acetaldehyde disappearance; however, the blood acetoin did 
not increase quite as much during fasting, the corresponding values at 
the 3 minute point being 0.11 and 0.17 mg. per cent of acetoin. The 



Fig. 5. Blood acetaldehyde and acetoin changes after acetaldehyde administration 
to cats during thiamine deficiency. 40 mg. of acetaldehyde per kilo were injected 
intravenously during the 5 minutes immediately preceding 0 time. Curve 1, blood 
acetaldehyde; Curve 2, blood acetoin in mg. per cent. 

Fig. 6. Blood acetaldehyde and acetoin changes following acetaldehyde admin- 
istration to a dog during and after thiamine deficiency. 100 mg. of acetaldehyde per 
kilo were injected intravenously during the 5 minutes immediately preceding 0 time. 
Curves D1 and D2, blood acetaldehyde and acetoin curves in mg. per cent during 
thiamine deficiency; Curves T1 and T2, the same after 2 weeks treatment with 
thiamine. 

effects observed during thiamine deficiency were appreciably greater than 
those caused by inanition alone, 

Acetoin Formation — Acetaldehyde was the onlj'^ substance tested whose 
administration increased the blood acetoin. This effect was observed in a 
variety of species, and the average results obtained in unanesthetized 
rats following the intraperitoneal injection of 200 mg. of acetaldehyde per 
kilo were almost identical with the curves shown in Fig. 3 for the normal 
cats. No significant increase in the blood acetoin was observed in rats 
or dogs foUo^ving the administration of glucose, insulin, glucose plus 
insulin, alcohol, pyruvate, or alcohol plus pyruvate. 


aceto \h 
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DISCUESIOX 

Acetoin is formed from administered acetaldehyde b 3 ^ a variety of species, 
but the reaction does not appear to be of major significance in the 
metabolism of acetaldehj'de. The eviscerated preparation metabolizes 
acetaldehj'de verj- slowlj', compared with metabolism in the normal animal; 
j'et the muscles are a good source of the acetoin-forming enzjTne. If a 
major part of the acetaldehj'de were converted to acetoin in the intact 
animal, the muscles would be expected to plaj' an important role in this 
process. Instead it appears that the muscles form large amounts of acetoin 
from the acetaldehyde onlj' when another pathwaj', localized primarily 
in the liver, is excluded. 

It is possible that in the intact animal the liver also forms acetoin from 
the acetaldehyde, and further metabolizes it at a rate that prevents its 
accumulation. This seems unlikely, since the hepatectomj' studies did 
not indicate an especiallj' important role of the liver in acetoin metabolism. 
Moreover the studies during thiamine deficiencj' showed that the rate of 
acetaldehyde metabolism was not appreciablj' retarded even when the 
acetoin formation was seriouslj’ curtailed. 

This combination of results seems fairlj' conclusive in indicating that 
acetoin is not a major product of acetaldehj’de metabolism m the intact 
animal. We have no reason to believe that the metabolism of small 
amounts of acetaldehj’de formed continuouslj’ during alcohol metabolism 
would be appreciablj’ different from that observed when acetaldehj’de is 
administered, and it can therefore be assmned that acetoin is not a major 
product of alcohol metabolism. 

The etydence further indicates that the aldolase enzj'me is not an im- 
portant factor in acetaldehj’de metabolism, since’ the principal reaction 
occurs in the liver. Both of the known enzymes abundant in liver convert 
acetaldehj’de to acetic acid, and in a choice between the mechanism me- 
diated by the fiavoprotein or the diphosphopj’ridine nucleotide enzj’me the 
latter is favored because of the increased blood lactate (11, 12) following 
acetaldehj’de administration. This suggests a coupled oxidation-reduction 
reaction between acetaldehj’de and pj’ruvate. 

suxulvrt 

The disappearance of administered acetaldehj’de and the corresponding 
changes in blood acetoin were studied in cats after nephrectomj', nephro- 
hepatectomj’, and total and partial e\'isceration. The rate of acetaldehj’de 
metabolism was appreciablj’ slowed onlj’ when the liver was removed. 
The level of blood acetoin roughlj’ paralleled that of blood acetaldehj’de. 

Similar studies in thiamine-deficient cats and a dog showed that the rate 
of acetaldehyde metabolism was not appreciablj’ delaj’ed when acetoin 
formation was seriously curtailed. 
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The results indicate a major r61e for the liver and a minor r61e for the 
acetoin-forming mechanism in acetaldehyde metabolism. 

No significant increase in the blood acetoin was observed in rats or dogs 
following the administration of glucose, pyruvate, or alcohol. 
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As far as we are aware, no distinction has been made between the biologi- 
cal activity of pantolactone (a:,Y-dihydroxj'-j8,^-dimethylbut5Tolactone) 
and pantoic acid or its ionA 

In connection with studies on the antagonistic action of pantoyltaurine 
on salicylate inhibition of Escherichia coU - we have observed that pantoic 
acid, or, more properly, the pantoate ion, is more active than pantolactone. 

In low concentrations, salicylic acid is thought to inhibit growth of 
bacteria which S 3 ’nthesi 2 e pantothenate (e.g., Escherichia colt) bj' pre- 
venting the formation of pantoic acid or pantolactone (2) . If such bacteria 
are supplied with pantothenic acid, pantoate, or pantolactone, the inhibi- 
torj’ effect of salicylate is nullified. Presumably, the pantoate or panto- 
lactone is used to synthesize pantothenic acid. The fact that pantoate is 
more active than pantolactone in antagonizing salicylate indicates that 
pantoate is more readily utilized than pantolactone for the synthesis of 
pantothenic acid. This suggests that the immediate precursor in the 
biological synthesis of pantothenic acid is pantoic acid or pantoate rather 
than pantolactone. 

EXPERIMENT.U, 

A solution of 0,832 per cent (6.4 X 10“- ii) (i(— )-pantolactone’ in O.I 
N sodium hydroxide was hydrolyzed to the pantoate by allowing it to 
stand at room temperature (29°). The reaction was followed polari- 
metricaUy until no further change in rotation was observed. This occurred 
within an hour. The specific rotation, {d\^ •= -M3°, compared favor- 
ably with that calculated from the data of Frost (3), and indicated 

■ After the completion of this manuscript, the article by Sarett and Cheldelin (1) 
appeared, in which these authors note that pantoic acid is 4 to 5 times more 
active than pantolactone as a groT\*th factor for AceiobacUr suhoxydans. It seems 
possible that the conditions which they used to hydrolyze the optically active lactone 
may have racemized the resulting acid. In this case, the relative acti'v'ity would 
be t^dce that given, or about 9 times, as reported for Escherichia eoli in the present 
communication. 

*Stansly, P. G., and Alverson, C. M., jScfcncc, in press. 

> Specific rotation [aJn = —49® (2 per cent solution). We wish to thank the Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc., for the pantolactone used in this study. 
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PANTOLACTONE AND PANTOIC ACID ACTIVITY 


that hydrolysis was apparently complete. The solution was then di- 
luted with phosphate buffer, pH 6.8, and adjustment of the final 
solution to pH 6.8 was made with small amounts of dilute hydrochloric 
acid. The final buffer concentration was 0.02 m with respect to phosphate. 
This solution was assayed for activity simultaneously with a freshly pre- 
pared solution of 8 X 10“® m d(— )-pantolactone in 0.02 m phosphate 
buffer, pH 6.8, after sterilizing by filtration through a .sintered glass filter. 

The assay consisted of measuring the growth response to various con- 
centrations of pantoate and pantolactone of Escherichia coli inhibited by 
salicylic acid. MacLeod’s chemically defined medium (4) containing 



Fig. 1. Relative activity of pantoate and pantolactone. A turbidity of 20 units 
corresponds to approximately 100 million viable cells per ml. 

10 mg. per cent of salicylic acid was used for these meperiments. An 
inoculum of approximately 6 million viable washed cells per ml. (from a 
16 hour broth culture) was used and growth at 37° followed turbidimetri- 
cally (5). 

Fig. 1 shows the relation between the log of the concentration and the 
turbidity at 8 hours when multiplication was logaritlmric. For any 
given turbidity, the antilog of the log of the concentration of pantolactone 
minus the log of the concentration of pantoate expresses the relative 
activity of the two drugs. The results indicate that pantoate is about 9 
times more active than pantolactone in antagonizing salicylate inhibition. 
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It should be noted that this ratio is merely an expression of the relative 
activity of two solutions prepared in the described manner. It is possible 
that at least part of the actmty in the solution of pantolactone may 
actually have been due to pantoate. Frost (3) has shown that a rather 
slow hydrolysis of pantolactone occurs at pH 6.6 and 60°. However, we 
have not obsen^ed any definite increase in biological actmty of a solution 
of pantolactone allowed to incubate at pH 6.8 for 24 horns at 37°. On 
the other hand, after 24 hours at 37°, a solution of pantolactone at pH 
7.8 was found to be 2.5 times as active as it was initiall 3 ", indicating hy- 
drolj'sis of about 28 per cent. The hj-drolysis was accompanied b 3 ’- a 
change in the buffer (0.02 m phosphate) from pH 7.8 to 7.4. 

StTMlIAET 

Pantoic acid, or, more property, the pantoate ion, has been shown to 
be approximately 9 times more active than pantolactone in antagonizing 
the inhibitory action of salic 3 ’'lic acid on Escherichia coli. This suggests 
that pantoate is more readily utilized than pantolactone b 3 ' Escherichia 
coli for the synthesis of pantothenic acid. It therefore appears likel 3 ' 
that the immediate pre'cursor in the biological synthesis of pantothenic 
acid is pantoic acid or pantoate, rather than pantolactone. 
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DETERMINATION OF THE DEGREE OF HYDROLYSIS OF 

PARTIAL ACID HYDROLYSATES OF CASEIN AND FIBRIN 

Bt DOUGLAS V. FROST and JEAN HEINSEN 
(From the Abbott Laboraiories, North Chicago) 

(Received for publication, July 16, 1945) 

"UTiite and Elman (1) in 1942 described conditions for the partial acid 
h 3 ^drolysis of proteins tmder tvhich most of the tryptophane was retained 
undamaged. These h 3 ''drolj'sates appeared suitable for intravenous injec- 
tion, as was reported briefly in the same communication. Studies have 
since been carried out b 3 ' Risser, Schenck, and Frost (2) in these laborato- 
ries which demonstrate that partial acid h 3 ’drol 3 ’sates prepared from casein 
and fibrin are well utilized by the dog when administered by vein. Of par- 
ticular interest in regard to the nature of such hydrol 3 ’’sates is the degree 
of hydrol 3 'sis; i.e., the ratio of free amino acids to those in peptide linkage 
and the relative size of the peptide fragments. 

Experiments were made to determine the variation in the degree of hy- 
drol 3 ’sis of casein and fibrin which would occur at intervals ranging from 2 
to 24 hours in hoiling 2.8 sulfuric acid. Experiments were also carried 
out to show the effect of rapid h 3 ’drolysis in the autoclave at elevated tem- 
perature. 

Methods 

Partial Acid Hydrolysis — Casein (Casein Compan 3 * of America) and 
blood fibrin (Armour) were h 3 'drolyzed for 2, 4, 5, 6, or 24 hours in boOing 
2.8 X suffuric acid. The concentration of protein to acid was 1:5 W/V. 
The sulfuric acid was removed as barium sulfate and the filtrate and wash- 
ings were treated with decolorizing carbon to 3 deld clear solutions of pH 5.0 
to 5.5. 

The pressure h 3 'drol 3 'sis was carried out ■with 1.4 x sulfuric acid, the 
mixture being stirred in a small glass-lined steam-jacketed tank for Sj hours 
at 127°. 

“Complete” Hydrolysis — A part of the 6 hour partial h 3 'drol 3 '’sate of each 
protein was made 8 x with concentrated sulfuric acid and refluxed for 16 
hours to provide the standard for “complete” h 3 ^drol 3 'Eis. Sodium h 3 '- 
dro.xide was used for neutralization of these h 3 'drol 3 'sates before anal 3 ’sis 
for amino nitrogen and free amino acid nitrogen. 

Total nitrogen and ammonia nitrogen determinations were made on all 
h 3 -drol 3 ’'sates b 3 ' micro-Kjeldahl (Pregl). 

Amino nitrogen was determined by the Van Sl 3 '-ke nitrous acid method 
(3). Under the conditions of anal 3 'sis, about 30 per eent of the ammonia in 
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hydrolysates op casein and fibrin 


the hydrolysates was found to be measured as amino nitrogen, as described 
recently by Irving, Fontaine, and Samuels (4). 

Free amino add nitrogen was determined by the ninhydrin method of 
Van Slyke, Dillon, MacFadyen, and Hamilton (5). The all-glass reaction 
vessel described by Hamilton and Van Slyke (6) was used and the reaction 
mth ninhydrin was carried out at pH 2.5. 

Results 

Values for free amino acid nitrogen in complete hydrolysates of casein 
and fibrin were consistently found to be about 84 and 87 per cent respec- 
tively of the total nitrogen minus ammonia nitrogen. Amino nitrogen 
values were more variable than the ninhydrin values. Average values 
were 76 and 82 per cent respectively of the total nitrogen minus the ammo- 
nia nitrogen for complete hydrolysates of casein and fibrin. Ammonia 
nitrogen represented about 10 per cent of the total nitrogen in all hydroty- 
sates, indicating that hydrolysis of amide nitrogen was complete at the 
first stage of hydrolysis studied. 

Table I summarizes the essential data. 

DISCUSSION 

From Table I it is seen that a gradual liberation of free amino acids 
occurs imder the conditions of the hydrolysis. The remainder of the amino 
acids presumably exists in peptide form. It would seem likelj" that there 
is a gradual reduction in average peptide size as hydrolysis proceeds, and 
this is indicated from the following calculations. 

Stein, Moore, and Bergmann (7) calculated the average peptide size of 
partial acid hydrolysates of silk fibroin from the data for total amino nitro- 
gen and free amino acid nitrogen. They stipulated that in order to apply 
this principle there should be essential agreement between values obtained 
by the two gasometric methods as applied to complete hydrolysates of the 
protein in question. They also stated that the non-amino nitrogen of the 
protein should be low, but there appears to us to be no theoretical reason 
why this latter criterion need apply. The important limitation in applica- 
tion of the principle to hydrolysates of proteins in general appears to be 
the errors inherent in the methods; i.e., the overmeasurement of aspartic 
acid by the ninhydrin method, and the failure of the nitrous acid method to 
measure proline and hydroxyproline. It appears logical, therefore, that 
where the approximate content of these a min o acids is known the maxi- 
mum error due to their presence can be predicted, and calculations can be 
made to delimit the true values. 

Ideally, the average peptide length of a partial protein hydrolysate is 
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equal to tte total amino nitrogen present in peptides di\’ided by the peptide 
amino nitrogen. The first value is obtained by subtracting the free amino 
acid nitrogen of the partial hydrolysate from the free amino acid nitrogen 
value for the corresponding complete hydrolysate. The latter value is 
obtained by subtracting the free amino acid nitrogen from the total amino 
nitrogen of the partial hydrol 3 -sate in question. In the case of the 2 hour 
casein hydrolj-sate (Table I), the equation -n-ill be (84 — 14.2) -i- (30.6 — 
14.2) = 4.2. 

The above value, 84 per cent, for the free amino acid nitrogen of the 
complete casein hydroij'sate requires correction due to overmeasurement of 
aspartic acid. The aspartic acid content of casein is of the order of 6 per 


Table I 

Hydrolysis of Casein and Fibrin by 2.8 A' Sulfuric Acid 


Protem 

Hydrolysis 

Anico N 

Free anxico acid N 


krs. 

percent* 

percent* 

Casein 

Complete 

76 

84 

(( 

2 

30.6 

14.2 

<< 

4 

35.2 

16.8 

(( 

5 

41.4 

22.2 

it 

6 

i2.~ 

23.5 

it 

24 

63.S 

48.8 

Fibrin 

Complete 

82 

87 

(( 

2 

34.2 

17.6 

It 

4 

44.5 

28.5 

tt 

5 

44.6 

29.5 

It 

5 

45.4 

29.9 

tt 

6 

46.4 

32.0 

It 

6 

48.8 

32.5 

tt 

24 

66.0 

52.4 

tt 

3 at 127'’ 

34.8 

25.2 


* Expressed in per cent of the total nitrogen minus the ammonia nitrogen. 


cent, according to the compiled values of Block and Bolling (8). Calcu- 
lating from the knonn nitrogen content of a^artic acid and of casein, tve 
find that about 5 per cent of the total nitrogen of casein is aspartic acid 
nitrogen. Since aspartic acid jields e.\actlj' tvrice the theoretical equiva- 
lent of CO» in the ninhj’drin reaction, we can assume that the value 84 per 
cent for the complete h 3 'drol}'sate of casein is about 5 per cent too high. 
Similarl 3 ’ the proline and h 3 'drox 3 'proline content of casein is reported to be 
about 8 and 2 per cent, respectivel 3 ’, and this leads to a negative error of 
about 9 per cent in the nitrous acid method. This is partl 3 ' compensated 
for by the fact that a positive error of close to 3 per cent results from the 
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measurement of 30 per cent of the ammonia of the samples as amino nitro- 
gen. Thus the results of the nitrous acid method as applied to complete 
hydrolysates of casein are about 6 per cent too low. It will be seen that 
application of these corrections in Table I gives values for the two methods 
onl3’’ a few per cent apart. The correction actually overcompensates for 
the discrepancy in values between the two methods. 

The individual erroi’S in the methods as applied to partial hydrolysates 
are probably smaller than for the complete hydrolysates; however, since 
they undoubtedly vary with the degree of hydrolysis, no allowances can 
be made for them. In any case, it will be seen that maximum corrections 
that need be made would change the calculation for average peptide length 
by less than 1 unit and would yield values somewhat lower than those 
obtained from the data of Table I. Calculation of the data for the pro- 
gressive degrees of hydrolj’’sis indicates that the average peptide length is 
at the tetrapeptide stage after about 2 hours, the tripeptide stage at about 
6 hours, and the dipeptide stage at 24 hours or less. Thus the data can be 
used to reflect the relative change in average peptide size within limits, 
although the precise average peptide size may not yet be knowm. 

The errors in the case of fibrin hydrolj'sate are of a somewhat different 
order than those for casein; however, the changes in average peptide size 
for the progressive stages of hydrolysis appear to be similar to those for 
casein. 

It mil be noted that values for the hydrolysate prepared in the autoclave 
do not appear to agree with the values obtained by the other hydrolysates. 
Other criteria in this laboratory have indicated differences between hy- 
drolysates prepared in the autoclave and those prepared by reflu-xing. 
Rearrangement and ring formation in peptides might be expected to occur 
under pressure at temperatures of 120° and above, according to the early 
findings of Abderhalden and Komm (9). Such reactions would probably 
lead to unpredictable analytical values and would conflict with the above 
hypothesis. 

It is interesting to note that a considerable part of the hydrolysis took 
place in the first 2 hours and that hydrolysis was relatively slow thereafter. 
With Chibnall’s (10) estimate of the weight of amino acids obtained from 
hydrolysis of 100 gm. of casein, i.e. 115.4 gm. of amino acids and an average 
equivalent weight of 133 for the amino acids of casein, it is possible to 
estimate that complete hydrolysis of 100 gm. of casein gives rise to 0.87 
equivalent of amino acids. Since only 1.4 equivalents of sulfuric acid are 
used in the hydrolysis per 100 gm. of casein, the effective acid concentration 
decreased rapidly as the ampholyie concentration increased. This factor 
probably contributes to the decrease in the rate of hydrolysis with increasing 
time of hydrolysis. 
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2 , 4, 5, and 6 hour hydrolysates of casein and fibrin have aU been used 
successfully intravenously in nitrogen balance studies in dogs in this labo- 
ratory. There has not appeared to be much choice between them with 
regard to their ability to maintain nitrogen balance. It has been apparent 
for some time that peptides of the type occtming in such partial acid 
hydrolysates are weU utilized on injection. Just how large these peptides 
may be and still be utilized is not known. 

SUMMARY 

Hydrolysates of casein and fibrin were prepared by hydrolyzing 20 per 
cent solutions of the proteins for 2, 4, 5, 6 and 24 hours in 2.8 N sulfuric 
acid. Variations m the degree of hi'drobYis were determined by the Van 
Slyke gasometric methods for free amino acid and total amino nitrogen. 

We are indebted to Mr. Everett Doede for nitrogen determinations and 
for manj' check determinations of carboxyl X and total NHr-X ; also to 
IMr. Carl Nielsen and Dr. E. H. Volwiler for encouragement and help in 
carrjdng out the project. 
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THE ISOLATION OF a-GLYCERYLPHOSPHORYLCHOLINE FROM 
INCUBATED BEEF PANCREAS: ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
THE INTERI^IEDIARY METABOLISM OF LECITHIN* 

By GERHARD SCHMIDT, BESSIE HERSHNUX, act S. J. THANNHAUSER 

{From the Boston Dispensary, the Joseph H. Pratt Diagnostic Hospital, 
and Tufts College Medical School, Boston) 

(Received for publication, July 30, 1945) 

The structure of the phosphatides suggests the assumption that their 
enzymatic hydrolysis represents a stepwise degradation leading to the 
intermediary formation of simpler esters of phosphoric acid prior to the 
liberation of inorganic phosphate. Since the chemical nature of these 
intermediary products in mammalian tissues is as yet unknown, an investi- 
gation of the problem was undertaken. 

At the outset of our work it became clear that our original plan of study- 
ing the phosphorus-containing products formed during the action of purified 
enzymes on pure phosphatides had to be modified. It was found that only 
fresh suspensions of some tissues were sufficiently active to permit the 
isolation of products of the enzymatic hy’drolysis of phosphatides. Such 
suspensions contained considerable amounts of phospholipids which were 
rapidly hydrolyzed during the incubation, but the addition of pure phos- 
phatides enhanced the action of the phospholipid-splitting enzymes only to 
a relatively small e.xtent. 

It was therefore decided to study the fate of the preformed phosphatides 
during a short incubation of tissue suspensions. This method of approach 
entailed considerable difficulties. It precluded any attempt to separate 
the phospholipid-splitting enzjmes from the phosphatases which hydro- 
lyzed the intermediary phosphoric esters and thereby interfered uith their 
accumulation. Moreover, it complicated the detection and isolation of 
such intermediary esters by the necessity of separating them from the large 
amount of phosphorus compounds originating from other enzyme reactions 
such as glycolysis or the hydrolysis of nucleic acids. 

In the experimental part, it will be demonstrated that the decrease of the 
phospholipids during the incubation of mammalian tissues is accompanied 
by the appearance of an acid-soluble phosphorus fraction which can be 
separated from the bulk of other acid-soluble P compounds by its solubility 
in alcohol. The amoimt of this fraction was always smaller than that of 
the phospholipids that had disappeared. The isolation of a diester of 

* This study was aided by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Godfrey 
H. Hyams Trust Fund, the Bingham Associates Fund, and the Charlton Fund. 
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phosphoric acid, namely glycerylphosphorylcholine, from this fraction will 
be described. The structure of this diester in itself suggests its genetic 
relationship to lecitliin. The quantitative correlation of the amounts of 
the alcohol-soluble, petroleum ether-insoluble P fraction formed to the 
decrease of the phospholipids strongly supports the assumption that 
glycerylphosphoiylcholine is fonned from lecithin by the action of specific 
“lecitholipases” which are not identical with the fat-splitting pancreas 
lipase, since active solutions of the latter enzyme are without effect on 
lecithin. 

A similar enzyme system was found in rice bran and in Aspergillus oryzae 
by Contardi and Ercoli (1) in 1935. When these authors incubated lysoleci- 
thin for 9 days with purified extracts of rice bran, which they designated as 
“lecithinase B,” they observed that a part of the phosphatide phosphorus 
became water-soluble without the liberation of inorganic P or choline. 
The water-soluble P fraction obtained after the incubation did not contain 
soaps or organicall}’’ bound fatty acids. These observations were inter- 
preted by Contardi and Ercoli as evidence for the formation of glyceiyl- 
phosphorylcholine. The product w'as not isolated in pure form by the 
Italian authors, but they described its solubility in alcohol and its precipita- 
tion from alcoholic solutions by cadmium chloride. In addition, they 
found that the cadmium chloride compound was very easily soluble in water. 
Since these findings agree with our owm observations on the pure product 
obtained by us from incubated pancreas, the interpretation given by the 
Italian authors to the effect of rice bran extracts on lysolecithin appears to 
be justified. 

If the enzymatic liberation of both fatty acid radicals from lecithin in 
pancreas represents a simple hj'drolytic cleavage, the assumption of an 
intermediary formation of lysolecithin is theoretically unavoidable. This 
important problem has not been studied in our present investigation. 
Belfanti and Arnaudi (2) claimed to have demonstrated the formation of 
lysolecithin after the incubation of lecithin wdth extracts from pancreas and 
salivary glands. Their conclusions, however, are not based on the isolation 
of pure lysolecithin from the incubated material. Nikuni (3) reported 
the isolation of lysolecithin from emulsions of egg lecithin after the incuba- 
tion with pancreas extracts. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Dcterminalion of Lipid P — ^The minced tissue (usually 0.5 gm.) W’as sus- 
pended in 2 cc. of water. The suspension w'as neutralized wth a 0.1 n 
solution of sodium hydroxide against phenolphthalein and transferred into 
an Erlenmeyer flask containing approximately 40 volumes (100 to 150 cc.) 
of a mixture of 3 parts of absolute alcohol and 1 part of ether; the mixture 
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■was boiled for a few minutes on a steam bath and filtered into a roimd 
bottom flask. The residue on the filter was washed thoroughly with the 
alcohol-ether mixture. The filtrate was concentrated to di^mess imder 
reduced pressure and the residue reextracted •with petroleum ether. The 
petroleum ether extract ■was filtered and the residue well washed ■with 
petroleum ether. In the combined filtrate and washings the total phos- 
phorus was determined according to the method of Fiske and Subbarow 
(4). 

Phospliolipid-SpUiling Aciimties of Various Mammalian Tissues — ^Table 
I demonstrates tbe phospholipid-splitting actimties of various mammalian 
organs. The technique used was the same in all experiments, so that the 
results are quantitatively comparable. The tissues were minced ■with 
scissors and two samples of 0.5 gm. each weighed on cover-sh'ps. The 


Tabix I 

PhoapholipidSplitting ActiHlies of Tissue 
The results represent mg. of P per 100 gm. of fresh tissue. 


Organ 

Phospholipid P 

Pctrolecn ctber-iasolttble 
alcobol-solable P 

, Initial value 

After ioctiba- 
tion 

laitlal value 

After iscuba- 
tiou 

Striated muscle (rat) 

44.8 

32.4 

8.8 

6.S 

Liver (rat) 

143.0 

127.0 


9.6 

Spleen " 

57.0 

41.7 

6.8 

14.3 

Kidney “ 

133.5 

114.5 

3.2 

8.0 

Stomach (rat) 

i 49.6 

34.0 

3.2 

10.6 

Small intestines (rat) 

1 52.0 

0 

1.5 

26.0 

Pancreas (beef) 

1 100.0 

40.0 

7.8 

40.0 


material with the cover-slip was then placed in wide test-tubes which 
contained 2 cc. of water. One of the samples was neutralized against 
phenolphthalein* and then immediately transferred to a 500 cc. Erlen- 
mej’er flask conta inin g 100 cc. of the alcohol-ether mixture. The other was 
incubated for 3 hours at 37°. Subsequently, the suspension was neutralized 
against phenolphthalein and extracted with the alcohol-ether mLxture. 

It can be seen that, during the incubation of the mucosa of the digestive 
system and of pancreas, a large part of tbe phosphoh'pids disappears, while 
relatively small decreases of the phospholipid contents were observed in the 
other investigated tissues. The large relative and absolute decreases of the 
phospholipids in the incubated tissues of the digestive sj'stem offered favor- 
able conditions for the investigation of the h 3 'drolj’sis products. 

* The neutralization is necessarj- for the purpose of establishing comparable con- 
ditions for the extraction of the fresh and the incubated tissues. 
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An example of the quantitative distribution of the phosphorus fractions 
in non-incubated and incubated tissues is given in Table II. The principal 
results of this experiment are representative of the behavior of all investi- 
gated tissues of the digestive system; stomach mucosa, however, appeared to 
be particularly suitable for quantitative studies of the metabolism of the 
phospholipids because it contains relatively smaller amounts of the other 
phosphorus fractions than the various other tissues; in addition, its phospha- 
tase content is low. 

The data of Table II demonstrate that the decrease of the phospholipids 
during the incubation is accompanied by an increase of the total acid- 
soluble P fraction. This increase is mueh higher than the decrease of the 
amount of lipid phosphorus, and thus originates at least in part from the 
breakdown of insoluble P fractions other than phosphatides. The amount 
of acid-insoluble P remaining after the incubation is so small that the possi- 
bilitj'’ of the transformation of lipid P into acid-insoluble P compounds is 

Table II 

Quanliiativc Distribution of Phosphorus Fractions in Xon-Incubatcd and Incubated 

Rat Stomach 

The results represent mg. of P per 100 gni. of fresh tissues. The total P is SS. 


Treatment 

Lipid P 

Acid-soluble, 

P 

Inorganic P| 

1 

Protein P 

OtBanic 

ac!d*soIubie 

P 

Fresh 

34.8 

11.3 


10.8 

39.6 

26.6 

6.7 

m 

Incubated 


excluded. Thus, it must be concluded that the phospholipids are trans- 
formed into acid-soluble P compounds during the incubation. 

Some information regarding the nature of these acid-soluble breakdown 
products of the phosphatides was obtained when the phosphorus compounds 
of fresh and incubated tissues were fractionated further. It was found that 
in fresh tissues almost the total amount of alcohol-soluble phosphorus com- 
pounds was soluble in petroleum ether, but insoluble in aqueous trichloro- 
acetic acid. Incubated tissues of the digestive system, how'ever, contained 
considerable amounts of alcohol-soluble phosphorus compounds which were 
insoluble in petroleum ether, but soluble in aqueous trichloroacetic acid. 
The amounts of this fraction (designated Fraction X) in some fresh and 
incubated tissues are reported in the last two columns of Table I. 

The figures there reported Avere obtained by means of the following 
technique. The phospholipids were extracted with petroleum ether accord- 
ing to the method previously described. The petroleum ether extract was 
filtered and the extraction flask was thoroughly rinsed with petroleum 
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ether, which was then used for washing the filter. After several washings, 
the filter was replaced in the extraction flask. The residue of the petroleum 
ether extract together ndth the filter was extracted with a boiling mixture 
of 3 parts of alcohol and 1 part of ether. In the filtered extract the total P 
was determined. 

It can be seen that the amounts of Fraction X increase in almost all tis- 
sues during the incubation. In those tissues, however, in which a high 
phospholipid-splitting activity was obsen'ed, much larger amounts of 
Fraction X were formed than in tisues in which the changes of the phos- 
phatide P during the incubation were relatively small. 

It appears unlikely that acid-soluble P compounds which caimot be ex- 
tracted by alcohol from fresh tissues would become alcohol-soluble or 
would be hydrolyzed to alcohol-soluble phosphoric esters during the incu- 
bation. It is likewise improbable that the nucleic acids would be split into 
alcohol-soluble phosphoric acid esters. There is a possibility that the 
phosphatides in the petroleum ether extracts of fresh tissues are accom- 
panied by other phosphorus compounds which are soluble in petroleum 
ether only in the presence of phosphatides; after the incubation, these 
substances would lose their solubility in petroleum ether because of 
the disappearance of the phosphatides, but would stUl be soluble in 
alcohol. Such an assumption, however, could only explain increases of 
the Fraction X amounting to much smaller values than those of the 
hydrolyzed phospholipids. In most of the experiments on stomach, small 
intestines, and pancreas, the increase of the Fraction 'X accoimted for 
appro.ximateb' 50 per cent of the decrease of the phosphohpids. Hence, it 
is probable that Fraction X consists mainly of phosphoric acid esters 
originating from the enzjmatic breakdown of the phospholipids. Some 
properties of this fraction were studied in preliminarx" experiments with 
samples prepared from several batches of twentj’-five rat stomachs. It 
was found that the extracts of Fraction X did not contain measurable 
amounts of inorgania phosphate. Fraction X in concentrated aqueous 
solution gave no precipitate nith uranyl acetate, barium acetate, lead ace- 
tate (neutral or basic), mercuric acetate, or silver acetate. It was precipi- 
tated from concentrated alcoholic solution by cadmium chloride, but not 
by barium acetate or barium hydroxide. 

This behavior is different from that of the known components of the acid- 
soluble P fraction such as hexose phosphates or nucleotides and suggests 
that Fraction X represents a distinct group of organic P compounds. 

Isolation of Phosphorus-Containing Hydrolysis Product of Lecithin from 
Incubated Beef Pancreas — Beef pancreas was used as the material for isola- 
tion experiments. As showm in Table I, the characteristic increase of the 
alcohol-soluble, petroleum ether-insoluble P fraction during the incubation 
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of beef pancreas is very marked. Since the obseiYations discussed in the 
preceding section made it appear probable that this fraction consisted 
mainly of breakdown products of phosphatides, we undertook its prepara- 
tive isolation and chemical identification. 

For obvious reasons, the isolation procedure followed in its first steps as 
closely as possible the technique adopted in the small scale experiments on 
rat stomach. This was particularly important for the extraction of the 
phosphorus compoimds from the tissue. It will be remembered that the 
extraction with hot alcohol offered the simplest possibilitj’^ of separating 
Fraction X from the bulk of the other acid-soluble phosphorus compounds. 
Tins effect, however, is achieved only if the extraction of the incubated 
tissue suspension is carried out with appro.ximately 50 volumes of 95 per 
cent alcohol. It is obvious that the use of such an excess of hot alcohol is 
almost impracticable for isolation e.xperiments on large amounts of tissue 
suspensions. On the other hand, the preliminary dehydration of the tissue 
by other organic solvents was not feasible because mixtures of these solvents 
Avith Avater extract considerable amounts of phosphorus compounds from 
the tissues. After various trials aimed at the adaptation of the Avet lipid 
extraction for preparative purposes, aa-c finally chose the folloAnng procedure 
for the preparation of Fraction X. 

5 pounds of minced beef pancreas AA'ere mixed Avith an equal volume of 
AA'ater and incubated at 37° for 4 hours. The iruxture Avas then acidified to 
pH 4.7 by addition of acetic acid and quickly heated to 60° in a Avater bath. 
The suspension was filtered on a Buchner funnel AAdiile still hot. The fil- 
trate Avas left overnight in the refrigerator and separated from the solidified 
fats by filtration on a Buchner funnel. 

The clear yelloAv filtrate Avas brought to pH 6.5 and concentrated to ap- 
proximately 300 cc. under reduced pressure. It Avas then heated on a boihng 
Avater bath and poured into 1500 cc. of boiling absolute alcohol. After 
filtration on a Buchner funnel, the filtrate Avas again concentrated under 
reduced pressure to a much smaller volume than before (but not to a syrup) 
and precipitated AA'ith an excess of hot absolute alcohol. The concentra- 
tions and precipitations AAith alcohol AA’ere repeated until the liquid could 
be concentrated to a feAv cubic centimeters AAuthout giving a precipitate on 
addition of an excess of alcohol. It was found to he essential to continue the 
concentrations and precipitations to this point. Othenvise, the contamina- 
tions (chiefly breakdown products of proteins) left in the solution by an 
incomplete precipitation Avith alcohol could not be remoA^ed in the later 
stages of the preparation. The alcoholic solution contained approximately 
400 mg. of organic P, but was practically free of inorganic phosphate. 

The solution was concentrated to a syrup and the concentrate taken up 
in approximately 50 cc. of water. An aqueous, concentrated solution of 
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mercuric acetate was added imtil the precipitation was complete. After 
addition of 5 volumes of alcohol the precipitate was filtered over a thin layer 
of Hyflo filter aid on a Buchner funnel. The precipitate was washed with 
alcohol and the mercuric ions were removed from the clear filtrate by means 
of hydrogen sulfide. Approximately 80 per cent of the organic P remained 
in the filtrate from the mercuric acetate precipitation. 

The filtrate was concentrated imder reduced pressure to a small volume. 
On addition of 10 volumes of acetone a precipitate formed which consisted 
partially of an oil, partially of flocculent material. The oily part of the 
precipitate contained the total amount of the phosphorus. Immediately 
after the addition of acetone, the suspension was transferred to a separatory 
funnel. The oil sedimented very soon and was separated as completely as 
possible from the supernatant and from the flocculent material which settled 
on top of the oily layer. 

When a small sample of the oil was refluxed with n hydrochloric acid for 
3 hours, it was found that no inorganic phosphate was formed, but that 
choline appeared in the hydrolysate in amounts equivalent to those of the 
total phosphorus. A glycerol determination on the oil according to the 
method of Blix (5) revealed the presence of an amoimt approximately 
eqvuvalent to that of the phosphorus. As no fatty acids could be detected 
after acid or alkaline hydrolysis of the material, the presence of lecithin was 
excluded. 

The equivalence of phosphorus and bound choline (no free choline was 
found in the oil) suggested the assumption that the phosphorus was pres- 
ent in the form of a choline ester. This ester, however, could not.be 
identical with phosphorylcholine, since the hydrolysis resulted in the 
liberation of choline without the formation of inorganic phoq)hate. The 
presence of an equivalent amoimt of glycerol made it probable that the 
compound had to be conridered as a diester of phosphoric acid with choline 
and glycerol. The total amount of nitrogen in the acetone-insoluble oil 
was, however, much higher than that calculated from the results of the 
choline determinations. The material gave a strongly positive ninhydrin 
test and contained considerable amoimts of leucines. 

Bor the findiher purification, the phosphorus-containing component was 
precipitated as a reineckate by the addition of excess of a cold saturated 
alcoholic solution of ammonium reineckate to a solution of the oil in 25 to 
60 cc. of alcohol. (In aqueous solution, no precipitate was obtained on 
addition of ammonium reineckate.) A granular, light pink, microciystal- 
line precipitate formed instantaneously. It contained approximately 50 
per cent of the phosphorus present. The reineckate was filtered on a Buch- 
ner funnel. Since it was rather soluble in alcohol, this solvent was not used 
for washing. The powdery precipitate was suspended instead in 500 cc. of 
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acetone and stirred vigorously for 5 minutes. During this treatment, the 
reineckate partly decomposed and the precipitate assumed a somewhat 
sticky consistency, but tlie pliospliorus remained quantitatively in the 
precipitate. 

The Reinecke compound was suspended in approximately 150 cc. of 
water, filtered from a considerable insoluble residue (all the phosphorus was 
now in the filtrate), and decomposed by adding a hot saturated solution of 
silver sulfate and some solid silver sulfate. After being mechanically 
shaken for 10 minutes, the suspension was filtered on a Buchner funnel. 
The colorless filtrate contained appro.ximately 100 to 150 mg. of organic P. 
The N:P ratio in the clear colorless filtrate was at this stage approximately 
1.5:1. The solution was freed from silver and sulfate ions by hydrogen 
sulfide in the presence of freshly prepared barium carbonate. 

Since the ratio of choline to P in the solution was 1 : 1, it was certain that 
the preparation contained even at this stage other nitrogen-containing 
substances besides choline. The removal of these eontaminations proved 
to be very difficult. After many unsuccessful attempts with various alka- 
loid reagents, we found that this task could be accomplished by the use of 
ion exchangers. 

After the removal of the hydrogen sulfide by aeration, the solution was 
shaken for 1 hour with 20 gm. of Amberlite IR-100 for the removal of 
nitrogenous contaminants and small amounts of barium. The filtrate from 
the Amberlite contained approximately 100 mg. of organic P and bound 
choline as practically the only nitrogen-containing substance. The N:P 
ratio was 1.03:1. The reaction of the filtrate was slightly alkaline. 

When the solution was evaporated under reduced pressure, the substance 
remained as an almost colorless oil. It could be obtained in an analy^zable 
form as a cadmium chloride compound. The oil was dissolved in 50 cc. of 
hot alcohol. After cooling, a saturated alcoholic solution of cadmium 
chloride was added until the precipitation was complete. The cadmium 
compound was filtered on a Biiclmer funnel, washed with an alcoholic solu- 
tion of cadmium chloride^ and 110111 ether, and dried. For the analyses it 
was dried at 76° in a vacuum diyer.® 

G 15.27, 15.18; H 3.42, 3.37; N 2.42; P 5.27; Cl 19.52; Cd 35.05 

From these figures the composition of the cadmium and chloride-free 
moiety of the compound could be calculated. 

* A solution of the precipitant was used for the washing in order to avoid losses 
due to the considerable solubility of the cadmium chloride compound in alcohol. 

’ Dr. Carl Tiedcke, to whom we are indebted for the microdetermination of C and 
H, sent us the results with the comment that the cadmium compound was difficult to 
analyze and that a high degree of accuracy could not be expected with regard to C 
and H determinations. 
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CiH-lsPOi. Calculated. C 34.90, H 8.05, N 5.27, P 11.27 
Found. “ 33.51, “ 7.47, “ 5.33, “ 11.37 

Glycerol Delerminations — Determinations of glycerol according to the 
method of Blix (5) were carried out on all samples of the final product. The 
results obtained by this method were frequently checked by control 
determinations on known amounts of sodium glycerophosphate. These 
corresponded to yields ranging from 75 to 85 per cent of the theoretical 
values. This is probablj' due to the fact that hj’driodic acid of the quahty 
required according to the directions of Blix is not available at present. 
We found, however, that the results of duplicate analyses vith the same 
batch of hydriodic acid agreed uithin 5 per cent, even if the amoimts of 
glycerophosphate were varied over a wide range. We therefore adopted 
it as a routine to carry' out a control determination on a known amormt of 
sodium glycerophosphate simultaneously with each determination on the 
diester. The glycerol determination on the same sample of the diester 
which was used for the elementary analysis reported above gave the results 


Table III 

Determination of Glycerol 


SabsUfice 

! P 

Glycerol 

P to 
glycerol 

P to 
glycerol 
(corrected) 

Sodium glycerophosphate . . 

nf. 

0.118 

m 

0.2S0 

0.S02 

1.00 

Diester 

0.162 

0.399 

0.S29 

1.03 


shown in Table III, The fourth column contains the values for the mo- 
lecular ratio between glj'cerol and phosphoric acid, as calculated from the 
experimental data. The corrected values of this ratio (last column) have 
been computed from the figures of the fourth column on the assumption 
that the true ratio for glycerophosphoric acid is 1:1. 

Products of Hydrolysis. Choline — 50 cc. of the solution obtained after 
the treatment with Amberlite were refluxed for 3 hours with 5 cc. of 5 x 
hydrochloric acid, cooled, and neutralized against Congo red paper, and an 
e.xcess of an acidified solution of ammonium reineckate was added. A pre- 
cipitate of glittering crystals appeared immediately, it was filtered after 
several hours standing in the refrigerator, washed with cold alcohol, and 
dried at room temperatme in an evacuated desiccator. 

Found, 47.30 mg. choline reineckate corresponding to 13.60 mg. choline in SO cc. 
solution 

Total P in 0.5 cc. solution, 0.335 mg. 

Molecular ratio, choline to P = 1.04:1 
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The aqueous solution of the substance gave no precipitate -with Reinecke 
acid before hydrolysis. 

Glycerophosphoric Acid — 400 mg. of the cadmium compound were dis- 
solved in water and decomposed by hydrogen sulfide. After removal of the 
hydrogen sulfide, the filtrate was refluxed for 3 houre wth 0.1 volume of 5 
N hydrochloric acid. 

The hydrolysate was then treated according to the procedure described 
by Folch (6) for the isolation of glycerophosphoric acid from cephalin 
hydrolysates. 

65 per cent of the phosphorus contained in the cadmium compound could 
be recovered in the form of a barium salt with a phosphorus content of 9.52 



Minutes 

Fig. 1. Hydrolysis of glycerylphosphorylcholine (concentration, 2.06 him) by n 
hydrochloric acid at 97°. k (logic) = 9.6X10“’,9.9X10~5,9.2X (logic) (nHCI; 
100°) for phosphorylcholine = 1.3 X 10~* (6). 


per cent (calculated for CaHvOePBa, 10.1 per cent). The barium salt was 
free of nitrogen. 

The glycerol determination was as follotvs : 



Glycerol 

P 

Molecular ratio, 
glycerol to P 


ms. 

nif. 


Barium glycerophosphate 

0.453 

0.189 


Sodium “ (control). 

0.583 

0.236 



The rate of the hydrolytic formation of choline was very rapid in N 
hydrochloric acid at 97° (Fig. 1). The hydrolysis under these conditions 
liberates approximately two-thirds of the total choline -within 5 minutes 
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and is practicallj’ complete ivithin 15 minutes. This behavior is in sharp 
contrast to the great stability of phosphor^dcholine (7). On the other hand, 
it is knonm that the ester linkage of choline in lecithin is very labile towards 
acids. No inorganic phosphate appeared during the hydrolysis of the ester 
with N hydrochloric or sulfuric acid imder conditions which resulted in the 
quantitative liberation of the choline group. 

Readion of Diester with Sodium Periodate {8) — 10 cc. of a diester solution 
containing 0.81 mg. of diester P were mixed with 5 cc. of water, 5 cc. of 0.1 
N acetate buffer of pH 5.3, and 5 cc. of a 0.0038 solution of sodium periodate. 
A control mixture in which the diester solution was replaced by water was 
treated in the same way. After 5, 15, 20, and 90 minutes the amount of 
periodate was determined in 5 cc. aliquots of both mixtures by titration 
with 0.004 N arsenious acid after addition of an excess of sodium bicarbon- 
ate. After 5 minutes 0.025 and after 90 minutes 0.0273 mil of periodate 
were consumed by the 0.0261 mil of diester, intermediate values being 
secured at the intervening times. 

This behavior permits the conclusion that in the diester the glycerol 
group is esterified in the a position. 

Optical Rotation — A. 2.57 per cent aqueous solution of the diester (calcu- 
lated from its content of P) gave a rotation of —0.25° in a 2 dm. tube. 

[alS = -4.87° 

Adion of Alkaline Phosphatase on a-Glycerylphosphorylcholine — 0.5 cc. 
of a solution of a-glyceiylphosphoiylcholme (containing 3.0 mg. of total P) 
was mixed with 10 cc. of 0.1 x veronal buffer of pH 9.3 and brought to a 
temperature of 37°. After the addition of 0.1 cc. of a solution of intestinal 
phosphatase (9) (actmty, 0.002 cc. of phosphatase solution formed 0.9 mg. 
of P from glycerophosphate within 15 minutes under standard conditions) 
the mixture was incubated at 37°. The results are shown in Table Ri 

The observations reported above suggest the following formula for the 
compoimd 

OH 

f 

CHiOH— CHOH— CH,— O— P — 0 CHj— CH,— N(CH0 j 

fl I 

O OH 

which is analogous to that of the glycerylphosphorylcolamine obtained by 
Feulgen and Bersin (10) from acetal phosphatides, after treatment with 
mercuric chloride as catalyst. 

Yidd — ^Approximately 1 gm. of a-glycerylphosphorylcholine is usually 
obtained from 5 pounds of beef pancreas. This yield accounts for only 10 
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to 15 per cent of the amount calculated from the data of Table I. The 
precipitation with ammonium reineckate and the treatment with Amberlite 
are mainly responsible for the losses during the isolation. In addition, the 
alcohol extraction of the incubated pancreas on a large scale does not yield 
more than approximately half as much of the soluble phosphorus fraction 
as the extraction of small amounts of pancreas with Bloor’s mbeture. 

It is therefore possible that the crude alcohol-soluble petroleum ether- 
insoluble fraction of incubated pancreas contains other substances besides 
a-glycerylphosphorylcholine. Furthermore, the fact that the isolated 
diester is the a isomer does not exclude the possible presence of the j3 isomer 
in pancreas lecithin or among its enzymatic hydrolysis products. 


Table IV 

Action of Phosphatase on a-Glyccrylphosphorylcholinc 


Time of incubation 

Inorganic P formed 

min. 

ms- 

ter cent lolal P of suisirale solution 

5 

0.295 

9.8 

10 

0.350 

11. G 

90 

0.410 

13.6 


DISCUSSION 

The presence of a-glycerylphosphorylcholine in incubated pancreas has a 
bearing on the interpretation of some earlier observations concerning the 
acid-soluble phosphorus compounds of this organ. 

In 1939, liing and Small (11) obtained from pancreas a phosphorus frac- 
tion which they considered as sphingosylphosphorylcholine. This assump- 
tion was based on the phosphorus and nitrogen content of their material 
and on the detection of choline among the products obtained by acid hj'- 
drolysis. They did not report any direct proof for the presence of sphingo- 
sine or the absence of glycerol in their material. 

On the basis of our observations, we doubt whether the product ana- 
lyzed by IQng and Small was a homogeneous substance. Eng and 
Small precipitated their material with ether from a protein-free pancreas 
filtrate after a series of barium, mercury, and lead salt precipitations. 
During all these procedures the material remained in the supernatants to- 
gether with a large amount of contaminations. Eng and Small found that 
the composition of the final ether precipitate remained constant after several 
reprecipitations with acetone. We had a similar e.xperience, but convinced 
ourselves that the precipitates obtained in this way were always mixtures. 
It was impossible to remove the nitrogenous contaminations from the 
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phosphorus compounds bj' reprecipitations with acetone. This could be 
accomplished only b}' the introduction of new steps of purification such as 
the precipitation of the phosphorus fraction by Reinecke acid and the 
adsorption of nitrogenous substances on Amberlite. 

These considerations render it veiy unlikelj' that the material anah-zed 
by I^g and Small was sphingosylphosphorjicholine. The analjdical 
figures reported by these authors can be explained by the assumption that it 
was a mixture of glycer>iphosphoryIcholine and perhaps other phosphorus 
compounds with a nitrogenous material. 

The connection of glycerjiphosphoiyicholine with the intermediaiA' 
metabolism of lecithin is of considerable ph3'siological interest.^ It appears 
possible that this substance is important for the breakdown as well as for 
the .sjTithesis of lecithin. In contrast to lecithin, wiiich is not h3'drolyzed 
b3' phosphatases, gl3'cer3iphosphor3icholine is split b3’ alkaline phosphatase 
into its three constituents. It is possible that gl3'cer3iphosphor3icholine 
represents a water-soluble precursor of choline and choline derivatives in 
the mammalian organism. 

The rate of this enzymatic h3'drol3'sis is, however, very much slower than 
that of monoesters of phosphoric acid. For this reason, gl3’cer3’lphos- 
phor3’lcholine ma3' accumulate in considerable amounts, even in organs with 
a high phosphatase content such as the small intestines. This fact, in con- 
nection Avith the ver3' low' gl3’ceiylphosphor3’lcholtne content of the major- 
it3' of the fresh tissues, suggests that gl3'ceiylphosphor3'lcholine ma3' pla3' 
an important part in the biological ^-nthesis and in the “turnover” of 
lecithin in the intact organism. 

Sinclair and Smith ( 12 ) discovered that ingested fatt3' acids are prompth- 
incorporated into the phospholipids of the intestinal mucosa and the liver. 
The assumption that gl3’cer3'lphosphor3'lcholine takes the part of a “fatt^* 
acid acceptor” in the biological S3’nthesis of lecithin would furnish a simple 
explanation for the mechanism of the incorporation of fattA' acids into the 
lecithin fraction of the digestive organs. 

SUMMAKY 

1 . The isolation of a-gl3'cer3'Iphosphor3'lcholine from incubated beef 
pancreas has been described. Some of its ph3'sical and chemical properties 
have been investigated. It has been demonstrated that the isolated sub- 
stance represents the a isomer. The choline ester linkage of Q;-gl3'ceiyl- 

^ The observ’ation that the alcohol-soluble, petroleum ether-insoluble P fraction 
increases during the incubation not only in pancreas but also in some other organs, 
especially in intestinal mucosa, suggests the assumption that the formation of gh*c- 
erylphosphorj’lcholine is not limited to the pancreas, but is of a more general impor- 
tance for the metabolism of lecithin. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
isolation of glycerj’lphosphorylcholine has so far been carried out only on pancreas. 
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phosphorylcholine is very easily split by dilute acids. In this respect the 
behavior of glycerylphosphorylcholine ‘differs sharply from phosphoryl- 
choline, but resembles that of lecitliin. a-Glycerylphosphorylcholine is 
slowly hydrolyzed by alkaline phosphatase. 

2. It has been shown that a-glycerylphosphorylcholine originates from 
the enzymatic hydrolysis of lecithin. It is the only intermediary breakdown 
product of lecithin which has up to now been found in mammalian tissues. 

3. Duodenal juice is mthout action on lecitliin or cephalin, while intesti- 
nal mucosa is capable of hydrolyzing phospholipids at a rapid rate. The 
formation of a-glycerylphosphorylchohne from lecithin is caused by the 
action of specific "lecitholipases” which are not identical with pancreas 
lipase. 
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THE STRUCTURAL SPECXFIGITY OF SULFAXILA^UDE-LIKE 

COIMPOU'jSrDS AS rNTHIBITORS OF THE IN '\TTRO CONATIR- 
SION OF INORGANIC IODIDE TO THYROXHvE 
AND DIIODOTYROSINE BY THYROID TISSUE* 

Bt ALVIN TAUROG, I. L. CHAIKOFF, and A. L. FRANKLIN 
{From the Division of Physiologt/, University of California Medical School, Bcrheley) 

(Received for publication, August 17, 1945) 

By means of radioactive iodine it was demonstrated in this laboratory 
that sundving slices of thjToid tissue can incorporate inorganic iodide 
into diiodotyrosine and th 3 Toxine (1). When 300 mg. of thjTX)id slices 
were incubated for 2 hours in a Ringer’s medium containing radioactive 
inorganic iodide, as much as 60 per cent of the labeled iodine was organicaUt' 
bound, about 50 per cent as diiodolyrosine and about 10 pmr cent as thj'- 
ro.vine. This in vitro reaction has provided a new and useful approach 
to the study of the biosjmthesis of thjToxine. Thus, it was used to 
determine the mechanism by whicli the prolonged administration of the 
sulfonamides produces an enlargement of the thyroid gland, a hj'pertrophj' 
that is characterized by hyperplasia and a loss of colloid. It was shown 
that at concentrations of 10“’ m sulfanilamide, sidfapyridine, sulfathiazole, 
and sulfaguanidine depressed the ^mthesis of radiodiiodotyrosine and 
radioth 3 rroxine (2). These compounds therefore act directl 3 ' on the con- 
version of inorganic iodide to diiodotyrosine and th 3 Tosine by th 3 Toid 
tissue. p-Aminobenzoic acid and p-aminophenylacetic acid, because o’f 
their structural similarity to the sulfonamides, were also tested and foimd 
to be inhibitors (3). 

In view of the importance of these findings to an imderstanding of the 
mechanism of biosynthesis of thyroxine, it became of interest to determine 
the structural part of the above molecules essential for their inhibitory' 
action. Hence in the present investigation forty compounds structurally' 
related to either sulfanilamide of p-aminobenzoic acid have been tested 
for their effects on in vitro formation of thyroxine and diiodotyTosine. 

EXPERIMENT.4L 

The procedures employed here have been described in earlier reports 
(1-3). Solutions of all compounds were prepared of such strength that 
by' the addition of 0.1 cc. of these solutions to a 3.0 cc. volume of the bi- 
carbonate-Ringer’s solution a concentration of 10“’ m was obtained. With 

* Aided by grants from the Commonwealth Fund and the Committee for Research 
in Endocrinology of the National Research Council. 
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the exception of tyrosine, all compounds were tested at a concentration 
of 10“’ M. In the case of slightly soluble compounds it was found necessary 
to heat their solutions in order to obtain the desired concentrations, and 
in such cases 0.1 cc. of the hot solution was added to the radioactive Ring- 
er’s solution. The solutions of the compounds tested were adjusted to 
pH 7.0 to 7.5 before their addition to the buffered Ringer’s medium. 

Results 

Aminohenzencsulfonic Acids and Amides and Compounds in Which 
Their Free Amino Group Has Been Replaced or Modified — The extent to 
which p-, m~, and o-aminobenzenesulfonic acids and amides inhibited 
the conversion of radioactive inorganic iodide to thyroxine and diiodo- 
tyrosine by thyroid slices is sliowm in Table I. The para and meta isomers 
of the acid and amide were found to be quite active as inhibitors, the or- 
tho compounds much less so. 

No inhibitory effects were observed for either benzenesulfonamide 
or benzenesulfonic acid, compounds that contain no free aromatic amino 
groups. 

Blocking of the primary amino group in sulfanilamide by an acetyl 
radical (N^-acetylsulfanilamide) resulted in considerable loss of activity. 
Replacement of the free amino group by a hydroxyl radical (p-hydroxy- 
benzenesulfonamide) led also to a decrease in activity. 

Aminobenzoic Acids and Amides and Compounds in Which Their Free 
Amino Group Has Been Replaced or Modified — The ortho, meta, and para 
isomers of aminobenzoic acid were found to be about equally active (Table 
I). Only a single amide was tested, namely p-aminobenzamide; it in- 
hibited thyroxine and diiodotyrosine to the same degree as the above acids. 

The removal of the amino group (benzoic acid) led to practically complete 
loss of inhibitory action. 

The introduction of a hydroxyl group in the position para to that of the 
carboxyl radical in the benzoic acid molecule (p-hydroxybenzoic acid) 
conferred inhibitory activity, but the inhibition observed with this com- 
pound was less than that of the corresponding amino compound. 

Blocking of the free amino groups of aminobenzoic acids by introduction 
of an acetyl radical resulted in considerable loss of activity. Acet}'!- 
p-aminobenzoic acid showed practically no inhibition in the fomiation 
of thyroxine. Acetyl-o-aminobenzoic acid (N-acetylanthranilic acid) 
was found to be only weakly inhibitory. 

Compounds Related to Aniline and Phenol — ^Aniline strongly inhibited 
the incorporation of inorganic iodide to diiodotyrosine and thjTOxine. 
Little or no decrease in inhibitory activity was produced by substituting 
in the para position one of the folloAving; a methyl group (p-toluidine), 
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an acetic acid side chain (p-aminophenylacetic acid), a hydroxjd group 
(p-aminophenol), or another amino group (p-phen 3 denediamine). The 
introduction of a nitro group (p-nitroaniline), however, did depress in- 
hibitorj' activitj' considerablj'. 


Table I 

Effect of Compounds Related to Sulfanilamide and p-Aminobenzoic Acid on Formation 
of Thyroxine and Diiodotyrosine 


All compounds were tested at a concentration of 10“’ st c\ccpt /-tyrosine for 
which the concentration was 5 X 10“^ m. 


Compound 

Per cent inhibition 

Compound 

per cent inhibition 

Th>'roi- 
ir.e for- 
mition 

Ditodo> 

t>*rosioe 

fomU' 

tioD 

Thyrox- 
ine for- 
irution 

Diiodo- 

t>TOsine 

fomx- 

tion 

Sulfanilic acid 

33 

43 

p-ToIuidine 

82 

82 

Sulfanilamide 

47 

oS 

X-Acetj'l-p-toluidine 

So 

85 

Metanilic acid 

37 

36 

X,X-Dimethj-l'P-tolui. 

83 

82 

Metanilamide 

S4 

85 

dine 



Orthanilic acid 

13 

14 

p-Xitroaniline 

20 

0 

Orthanilamide 

10 

2 

p-.Aminophenylacetic acid 

65 

63 

.Acetvlsulfanilamide 

18 

10 

p-Phenylenediami ne 

74 

74 

Benrenesulfonamide 

0 

0 

p-.Ami nophenol 

82 

77 

p-Hydroxybenzene- 

10 

16 

X-.Acetyl-p-aminophencl 

57 

51 

sulfonamide 



p-XitrophenoI 

86 

84 

Benzenesultonic acid 

0 

0 

Hydroquinone 

80 

79 

Toluenesulfonic “ 

6 

19 

“ mono- 

80 

76 

p-Aminobenzoic “ 

73 

79 

methyl ether 



m-Aminobenzoic “ 

71 

73 

Hydroquinone dimethjd 

27 

9 

o-Aminobenzoic “ 

63 

63 

ether 



(anthranilic acid) 



p-Hj'droxj'phenyl gh'ci ne 

80 

75 

p-Aminobenzamide 


84 

Ethyl p-aminobenzoate 

82 

87 

Benzoic acid 

5 

6 

(benzocaine) 



p-Hydrox 3 -benzoic acid 

53 

53 

S-Diethylaminoethj-1 p- 

79 

85 

N-Acetyl-p-aminobenzoic 

0 

9 

aminobenzoate hydro- 



acid 



chloride (procaine 



N-Acetvl-o-aminobenzoic 

20 

24 

hj'drochloride) 



acid (N-acetj*lantbra- 



/-Tyrosine 

9 

0 

nilic acid) 



Taurine 

0 

0 

Aniline 

75 

SI 

df-Phenvlalanine 

7 

0 

Acetanilide 

78 

75 

Sulfamic acid 

0 

0 


As noted above, inhibition to the extent of 80 per cent was found in 
the case of p-aminophenol. Little or no efliect on the inhibitoiy' activitj' 
was produced when the amino group was replaced by either a nitro group 
(p-nitrophenol), a methoxj- group Giydroquinone monomethj'l ether). 
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a glycine side chain ( 7 ?-hydroxyphenylglycme), or another hydroxy group 
(liydroquinone). 

It was sho^vn above that acetylation of the amino group of sulfanilamide 
and of p-aminobenzoic acid greatly reduced their inhibitory activities. 
This effect of acetylation is further borne out by comparing the inhibitoiy 
actiidties of p-aminophenol and acetyl -p-aminophenol. An mtense 
inhibition (about 80 per cent) of diiodotyrosine and thyroxine formation 
by thyroid slices was observed in the presence of p-aminophenol and about 
50 per cent in the presence of the same concentration of acetyl-p-amino- 
phenol. 

In contrast to the above findings it is of interest to note that acetylation 
of the amino gr-oup of aniline or of p-toluidine resulted in no depression 
of activity. Acetanilide and acetyl-p-toluidine inhibited diiodotyrosine 
and thyi'oxine formation to the extent of about 80 per cent. 

Modification of the amino group of p-toluidine bj’' the introduction of 
two methyl groups (dimethyl-p-toluidine) also failed to interfere vith 
its inhibitory activity. 

The results obtained with hydroquinone and its monomethyl ether 
on the one hand and hydroquinone dimethyl ether on the other hand 
provide a striking contrast in activity. Substitution of one of the hydroxyl 
groups of the hydroquinone molecule by a methoxy group led to no loss 
in inhibitory activity. When, however, both hydroxyl groups were 
replaced by methoxy groups, the resulting compound had but little in- 
hibitory action. 

Esters of -p-Aminoienzoic Acid — These compounds are of interest because 
they are derivatives of p-aminobenzoic acid in which the carboxyl group 
has been esterified but the primary amino group has not been changed. 
The results show that modification of the carboxyl group does not affect 
inhibitory activity. Thus ethyl p-aminobenzoate (benzocaine) and 
/S-diethylaminoethyl p-aminobenzoate hydrochloride (procaine hydro- 
chloride) were found to be highly inhibitory. 

The presence of 5 X 10"* M Z-tyrosine or of 10~® m dZ-phenylalanine 
in the medium had little or no effect on the formation of radiodiiodotyrosine 
or radiothyroxine. When tested at a concentration of 10~® m, the aliphatic 
aminosulfonic acid, taurine, and the amide of sulfuric acid, sulfamic 
acid, also failed to show inhibitory action. 

DISCUSSION 

In 1943 Astwood tested 106 compounds for their goitrogenic activity 
(4). They were administered either with the food or with drinking water 
for 10 days, and the resulting degree of enlargement of the thyroid gland 
and proliferation of its acinar cells was used as a measure of inhibition 
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of tbj’Toid function. It is interesting to compare the results obtained 
by this approach to thyroid activitj' rvith those provided bj* a procedure 
in which thyroid acthdty was determined by the rate at which surviving 
thjToid slices converted inorganic iodide to diiodotjTosine and thsToxine. 
Those compounds tested here which prcsdously were judged by Astwood 
to be goitrogenic also inhibited the in vitro incorporation of inorganic 
iodide into diiodotyrosine and thyroxine. But many compounds that 
failed to produce gross or histological changes in the thyroid gland when fed 
to the intact rat proved to be very active inhibitors of the in vitro formation of 
thyroxine and diiodotyrosine. These included p-aminophenol, aniline, 
p-phenylenediamine, ethyl p-aminobenzoate, sulfanilic acid, and procaine. 
That these compounds, when ingested by the intact animal, are modified 
or changed before reaching the thyroid gland would appear to ofifer a 
satisfactory explanation for the discrepancy in the results obtained by the 
two methods. 

Astwood postulated that compounds related to aniline are goitrogenic 
because of their structural similarity to tyrosine, and he suggested that 
aniline derivatives compete with diiodotyrosine for the enayme sj’stems 
responsible for its conversion to thyroxine (4). No support for this view 
is ofiered by the results of the present investigation. These compounds 
inhibited the synthesis of diiodotyrosine as well as that of thjToxine. 
If competition for the enzyme system that converts diiodotyrosine to 
thyroxine were the onlj' mechanism involved, the observed degree of in- 
hibition of the conversion of inorganic iodide to diiodotvTosine would 
not have occurred. 

An examination of the results obtained here on the effects of closely 
related groups of aromatic compoimds on the formation of tfaj-ro-xine and 
diiodotjTOsine permits of the following general conclusions concerning 
the requirements for inhibitory activity: 

1. A free aromatic amino or free aromatic hydroxj'l group favors in- 
hibitorj' acthdty. Blocking of the amino group b 3 ' acetylation reduces 
inhibitory proj>erties in many instances. The presence of such radicals 
as the sulfonamide or the carboxyl confers no inhibitoiy properties. 

2. The various isomers of aminobenzene sulfonic acid and of amino- 
benzenesulfonamide do not exhibit equal activities. The ortho isomers 
were least effective as inhibitors. 

As a result of their investigations of the retardation of rancidity of 
fats by thiourea and other sulfhj'diyl compounds, Gj'orgy et al. (5) postu- 
lated that antioxj’-genic activitj' might explain the goitrogenic action of 
the sulfonamides and of p-aminobenzoic acid, as well as of thiourea and 
its derivatives. No experimental evidence, however, was offered in support 
of this view. This hypwthesis is of interest here, for there appears to be 
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a correlation between the ease of oxidizability of compounds tested here 
and their capacity to stop the in vitro incorporation of inorganic iodide 
into diiodot 3 ''rosine and thjToxine. This is suggested by the following 
observations. (1) Many of the very active inhibitors contain either a 
free aromatic amino or hydroxyl group, sti-uctures that are conducive 
to oxidation. (2) Stabilization of the amino compounds either by acetjd- 
ation or by elimination of the amino group reduces their inhibitory prop- 
erties. (3) Hydroquinone and its monomethyl ether, both of which 
contain free phenolic gi'oups and hence are easily oxidizable, are veiy 
active inhibitors. Hydroquinone dimethyl ether (in which both hj'droxy 
groups are blocked, so that it is resistant to oxidation) had but little effect 
on the rate at which inorganic iodide is converted to thjTOxine and diiodo- 
tyrosine. 

The above considerations suggest that compounds shomi to be inhibitory 
in the present study'- act by interfering with some oxidative step essential 
in the incorporation of inorganic iodide into diiodotyi'osine and thjTOxine. 
Since inorganic iodide must first be oxidized before it is organically' bound 
(6, 7), it is possible that this is the oxidative step interfered -vnth. If 
the incorporation of inorganic iodide into diiodotyrosine is a preliminary 
step in the fonnation of thyroxine, an interference in the oxidation of 
inorganic iodide would provide a satisfactory explanation for the interesting 
finding that all inhibitors interfered to about the same extent with both 
diiodotyrosine and thyroxine formation by thyroid slices. 

The results obtained Avith several compounds do not support the A’ieAV 
that inhibitory properties of a compound depend entirely on ease of oxidiz- 
ability. Among these are acetanilide and acetyl-p-toluidine, both of 
which are quite resistant to oxidation. The inhibitory activities of these 
two compounds, hoAveA'er, might find an e.xplanation in an enzyunatic 
release of their amino groups by thyroid tissue. 

These discrepancies, however, need not invalidate the general thesis 
expressed above. Differences in the rate of penetration of compounds 
into tissue slices may account for some of the discrepancies. Moreover, 
until such time as the reactions involved in the conversion of inorganic 
iodide to thyroxine are understood, there is need to guard against the 
assumption that all inhibitory compounds interfere Avith the same or even 
a single reaction. 


SUMALA.RY 

1. Forty compounds structurally related to the sulfonamides and amino- 
benzoic acid AA'ere tested for their effects on the in vitro conversion of 
radioactive inorganic iodide, to thyroxine and diiodotyrosine by sur- 
viA'ing thyroid slices. 
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2. A free aromatic amino or hydroxyl group favored inhibitory activity. 
Blocking of the amino group bj' acetylation reduced inhibitory properties. 
The presence of such groups as the sulfonamide, the sulfonic acid, or the 
carboxjd was found to be unrelated to activity. 

3. There appears to be a definite correlation between ease of o.xidizability 
and inhibitor 3 ' activity among the compounds tested. 
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THE REGENERATION OF LR^ER PROTEIN IN THE RAT* 
Bt HELEN C. HARRISON akd C. N. H. LONG 

(E rom the Devarlmenl of Physiological Chemistry, Yale University, Kew Haven) 
(Received for publication, September 26, 1945) 

The liver weight in the rat rapidly decreases during short periods of fast- 
ing or feeding diets low in protein. Part of this loss in weight is due to the 
disappearance of liver protein, and the rate at which liver protein is lost 
is much greater than that of anj- other tissue thus far studied (1, 2). Early 
theories that the protein lost was a special storage or deposit protein have 
not been confirmed (3), and recent results indicate that the protein repre- 
sents actual liver C 3 'toplasm (4). The rapidity with which liver protein 
disappears during fasting and is restored with protein feeding (5) suggested 
that the rate of regeneration of this tissue protein might be used as a basis 
for the assaj" of the nutritional adequaej- of proteins. Kosterlitz (4) found 
that the liver nitrogen in the rat, expressed in terms of body weight, was a 
function of the amount of protein fed as well as the tj-pe of protein. He 
offered the suggestion that, “The changes in cj-teplasmic substance maj' 
also be determined, with a high degree of approximation, bj- estimating the 
non-glj'cogen non-lipin solids. This method may lend itself to a rapid 
assessment of the biological values of proteins.” 

In the present studies the efi'ect of feeding various proteins on the re- 
generation of liver protein of the rat after fasting was determined. Pro- 
teins, the nutritional value of which had been tested bj' classical methods 
of assaj', were chosen for these e.xperiments. 

Male rats of the Sprague-Dawlej' strain were used in these studies. 
Thej' were kept on a stock sjTithetic diet for at least 1 week before the ex- 
perimental period, and rats which had attained a bodj' weight of 250 to 
280 gm. were chosen. The compoation of the diet is as follows: casein 20, 
com-starch 42, Crisco 24, cod liver ofl 2, j-east 8, and Osborne and Mendel 
salt mixture* 4 per cent, respectivelj-. The rats were fasted 48 hours and 
then fed synthetic diets containing the protein to be tested. AH of the 
experimental diets were isocaloric aith the stock diet. In the instances 
in which fewer calories were furnished by protein, the carbohj'drate was in- 
creased proportionatelj'. 12 gm. of diet were given on the 1st daj- of re- 
feeding and 10 gm. on the subsequent 3 daj's. These amounts were found 
to be approximatelj' the quantities which rats fed diets containing poor 
protrins would consume. The onlj' variable among the diets was the tj'pe 

• This work was assisted by a grant from the Shaffer Fund, Yale University 
School of Medicine. 

* Osborne, T. B., and Mendel, L. B., J. Biol. Chem., 37, 572 (1915). 
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of protein used. Yeast protein, amounting to 3.9 per cent, ivas present 
in all of the diets. 

At the end of the refeeding period, the animals Avere anesthetized idth 
nembutal and exsanguinated from the abdominal aorta, in an attempt to 
obtain the livers Avith a minimum and relativelj'^ uniform residual amount 
of blood. The AA'hole liver Avas removed, Aveighed in a drjdng dish, and 
dried to constant Aveight at 95°. The dried liver A\'as then ground to a fine 
powder and aliquots taken for total nitrogen and total fat. Nitrogen Avas 
determined by the micro-Kjeldahl method. Total lipids Avere determined 
in the folloAving manner. The dried poAvder AA-as e.xtracted for 1 hour Avith a 
3:1 alcohol-ether mixture, filtered, the solvent eA'aporated off, and the 


Table I 

Rale of Rcgencralion of Liver Protein Following 4S Hour Fast 


Group 

No. of 
rats 

Body weight 
change during 
rcicedlng 

Liver nitrogen 

Liver nitrogen 
jnerement 
over fasting 
level 



gm. 

mg. per 100 gm. 

m;. per 100 g«. 

Controls 

13 


120 ± 2.4* 


Fasted 48 hrs. 

9 


82 ±1.6 

1 

Refed 20% casein diet 





1 day 

5 

-f*12 

96 ± 3.7 

+14 

2 days 

5 

+12 

98 ± 2.0 

+16 

3 “ 

5 

+16 

105 ± 0.9 

+23 

4 “ 


+24 

105 ± 1.8 

+23 

Befcd 20% gelatin diet 





1 day 


+12 

89 ± 3.8 

+7 

2 days 


+5 

92 ± 1.5 

+10 

3 " 


+5 

80 ± 1.5 

-2 

4 “ 

■1 


85 ± 3.5 

1 


* Mean ± standard error of the mean. 


residue reextracted Avith petroleum ether. The petroleum ether extract 
was filtered through a fat-free tliimble, the petroleum ether remoAmd by 
heating in a stream of air, and the petroleum ether-soluble material Aveighed. 

A preliminary group of experiments AA'as carried out to determine the 
optimal length of time for refeeding after the 4S hour fasting period. For 
this purpose both a protein knoAAm to be adequate in its amino acid com- 
position, casein, and a grossly inadequate one, gelatin, AA^ere tried. The 
animals Avere fasted 48 hours and sacrificed 1, 2, 3, and 4 days after refeed- 
ing Avas begun. The results of these experiments are shoAvn in Table I. 
Under the particular experimental conditions used in these studies, the 
loss in liver nitrogen after a 48 hour fast Avas approximately 32 per cent of 
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the original nitrogen content, confirming previous obserrations on the 
rapidity and e lent of loss of liver protein. The control group consists of 
rats which had been on the stock synthetic diet for at least 1 week and sacri- 
ficed without any period of fast. AU values are expressed in terms of mg. 
per 100 gm. of body weight. The reference weight used in the calculation 
for the fasted and refed animals is the body weight immediately before the 
fast. 

The loss of body weight during the 48 hour fast was extremely constant 
in all groups of rats and was approximatelj* 24 gm. After 4 days of feeding 
of the casein diet, the rats had regained their initial bodj* weight, whereas 
the animals on the gelatin diet had begun to lose more weight. In the 
casein group, at the particular intake of nitrogen and calories chosen, the 
liver nitrogen had reached a plateau after 3 to 4 days of refeeding. After 
a similar period of feeding of the gelatin diet, the liver nitrogen value was 
approximately the same as in the fasted animals. 4 days of refeeding after 
the fast seemed to be an adequate period of time to reveal the difference 
between an adequate and a grossly inadequate protein in the effect on the 
rate of regeneration of liver protein. In succeeding e.xperiments, therefore, 
various proteins were incorporated into the basic diet and fed for a standard 
period of 4 days following the 48 hour fast. 

The effect of feeding diets containing various proteins on the regeneration 
of liver protein is shown in Table II. The nutritive \'alue of the proteins 
tested has been studied by other methods by many investigators. Several 
of these proteins were fed at different levels in the diet. The amount of 
protein fed is given (Table II) as the total amount of protein per 100 gm. of 
body weight ingested by the animals during the entire refeeding period of 4 
days. Casein and lactalbumin are seen to be identical with respect to their 
ability to promote liver protein regeneration. The feeding of diets con- 
taining 10 per cent of these proteins, supphing 1.5 gm. of protein per 100 
gm. of body weight for the refeeding period, did not produce any signifi- 
cant increase in the liver protein above the amount foimd in the fasted rats. 
When the protein intake was doubled, the animals regained the body weight 
lost during the fast, and there was a considerable increase in liver nitrogen, 
but the values found were still below those of the controls. Only when 
diets containing 40 per cent of these proteins were fed for the 4 day period, 
supplying a total of 6.3 to 6.4 gm. of protein per 100 gm. of body weight, 
did the liver nitrogen increase to the prefasting levels. Body weight gain 
in this group was no greater than that in animals fed the 20 per cent 
protein diet. 

In striking contrast to the results obtained with these adequate proteins 
are the findings in the rats fed gelatin. At all levels of protein intake there 
was practically no regeneration of liver protein. In the group fed the gela- 
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tin diet at the 40 per cent level, the total amount of 42 gm. of diet was not 
taken by some of the animals. The total protein and caloric intake was, 
therefore, somewhat lower in this group than in the comparable groups fed 
the casein and lactalbumin diets. The animals fed the gelatin diets did not 
regain any of the weight lost during the fasting period. 

When diets containing. 40 per cent of the vegetable proteins, zein and 
gliadin, were fed, the quantity of liver nitrogen at the end of the 4 day 
refeeding period was significantly less than that found when comparable 


Table II 

Influence of Amount and Type of Protein Fed on Liver Protein 


Group 

No. of 
rats 

Body weight 
chance during 
reiecding 

Liver nitrogen 

Liver nitrogen 
increment 
over fasting 
level 



(tn. 

mgu per 100 gm. 

m{. ter 100 {m. 

Controls 

13 


120 ± 2.4* 


Fasted 

9 


82 ± 1.6 


Casein diets 





1.5 gm. per period 

9 

+8 

84 ± 1.6 

+2 

3.3 “ “ " 


+24 

105 ± 1.8 

+23 

6.3 " “ “ 


+21 

120 ± 4.0 

+38 

Lactalbumin diets 





1.5 gm. per period 


+10 

85 ± 3.8 

+3 

3.2 “ “ “ 


+23 

102 ± 1.2 

+20 

6.4 “ “ “ 

6 

+24 

123 ± 1.9 

+41 

Gelatin diets 





1.6 gm. per period 

4 

+4 

79 ± 1.6 

-3 

3.4 “ “ “ 

4 

-2 

85 ± 2.2 

+1 

5.1 “ “ “ 

6 

+2 

87 ±1.5 

+5 

Zein diet, 6.4 gm. per period 

7 

+3 

100 ± 2.8 

+18 

Gliadin diet, 6.4 gm. per period 

6 

+12 

109 ± 1.4 

+27 

Whole egg protein diet, 3.3 gm. 





per period 

6 

+19 

103 ± 1.5 

+21 

Liver diet, 3.3 gm. per period 

6 

+17 

99 ± 1.3 

+17 


* Mean ± standard error of the mean. 


amounts of casein or lactalbumin tvere given. Appreciable regeneration of 
liver protein occurred, in contrast to the lack of restoration of liver protein 
in the animals fed the gelatin diet at the same level of protein intake. The 
gain in body weight was less than that in the groups on the casein and lactal- 
biunin diets. The quantity of liver nitrogen in the rats fed gliadin was 
slightly, but significantly, higher than in the group fed zein (p = 0.02).- 
The gain in bodj-^ "weight "was also significantly greater in the gliadin-fed 
rats than in the zein group (p < 0.01).= 

* Determined from Fisher’s table of t for small samples (6) . 
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In an attempt to determine whether rat liver protein would be more 
efficient in producing liver protein regeneration than casein or lactalbumin, 
dried rat livers from the various groups of animals were pooled and ex- 
tracted ■with ether in a Soxhlet extractor. The fat-free residue was ana- 
l 3 'zed for nitrogen, and a diet was prepared containing 20 per cent of liver 
protein (N X 6.25). The amount of liver nitrogen found in rats fed this 
diet was approximatelj" the same as that found in the casern and lactal- 
bumin groups fed the same amount of protein. 

A diet containing 20 per cent of whole egg protein was made from dried 
whole egg powder. The fat content of the egg powder was determined and 


Table III 

Effect of Feeding Low Protein Diets on Liter Protein 


1 

Group 

Rat Xo. 

Food intake 

' Body weight 
! change 

Liver nitrogen 



gm. 

gm. 

mg. fer 100 gm. 

Controls 




120 i 2.4 

Ffisted 




82 ± 1.6 

Basal low protein diet 

30 



84 


31 



79 


97 

105 

-3 

97 


9S 

94 

-1 

86 


148 

54 

-11 

71 


149 

63 

-21 

80 

3.5% whole egg protein diet 

99 

119 

-1-20 

108 


101 

106 

-1-24 

96 


102 

93 

-fS 

90 


103 

116 

-f24 

94 

3-5% egg white protein diet 

100 

110 

4-13 

91 


104 

150 

-f31 

97 

3.5% lactalbumin diet 

150 

67 

-6 

80 


151 

50 

-12 

81 


152 

86 

-fl2 

81 


the amount of Crisco added was adjusted so that the total calories furnished 
h}^ fat were the same as in the other diets. The increase in liver nitrogen 
in rats fed whole egg protein "was the same as in the animals given casein 
or lactalbumin at a similar level. 

Further experiments were carried out to determine the effect of vei^' low 
protein intake on liver protein. In these studies there was no period of 
fast; the animals were taken off the stock sjmthetic diet, offered the e.xperi- 
mental diet ad libitum for 1 week, and then sacrificed. The results of these 
studies are sho'svn in Table III. Values for indi'vidual rats are given, since 
the food intake varied -nidel}'. The liver nitrogen is expressed as mg. per 
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100 gm. of the body weight at the end of the experimental period. The 
food intake represents the amount of diet consumed during the entire week. 
The basal low protein diet was one in which the sole source of protein was 
8 per cent yeast powder, which on analysis was found to furnish 3.9 per 
cent yeast protein. The composition was as follows: com-starch 62, 
Crisco 24, cod liver oil 2, yeast powder 8, and Osborne and Mendel salt 
mixture 4 per cent, respectively. Diets were made which contained 3.5 
per cent whole egg protein, 3.5 per cent egg white protein, or 3.5 per cent 
lactalbumin substituted for an equivalent weight of corn-starch. These 
latter diets, therefore, contained 3.5 per cent of the indicated protein plus 
the 3.9 per cent yeast protein, and ivere isocaloric with the basal diet. 

It may be seen that the liver nitrogen of rats fed for 1 week a diet con- 
taining as its sole source of protein 3.9 per cent yeast protein w'as decreased 
to values as low as those found in rats which had been fasted 48 hours. 
The amount of body weight lost is related to the food consumption. When 
a diet containing 3.5 per cent whole egg protein, in addition to the 3.9 per 
cent yeast protein, wt s fed for 1 week, there also occurred a marked loss 
in liver nitrogen. This loss in liver protein took place at a time when the 
animals were gaining weight. Similar results ivere obtained when egg 
white protein was fed at the same level. There was a marked loss of liver 
protein despite a substantial body weight increase. In the three rats fed the 
3.5 per cent lactalbumin diet the food consumption was considerably lower 
than in the egg protein groups. The amount of liver nitrogen was de- 
creased to the fasting level even in the one animal in wliich the food con- 
sumed was sufficient to permit gain in body weight. 

Croft and Peters recently reported that the addition of 2 per cent metliio- 
nine to a low protein diet greatly reduced the nitrogen loss of rats which 
had been subjected to thermal bums (7). It was, therefore, of interest 
to test the effect of methionine in similar quantities on the regeneration 
of liver protein, Avith the method of assay described. The amount of liver 
protein in rats fed a 10 per cent casein diet for 4 days following a 48 hour 
fast was no greater than that found in rats sacrificed immediately after the 
period of fasting. "When a diet containing appro.ximately the same nitro- 
gen content as the 10 per cent casein diet, but with 2 per cent of the casein 
replaced by 2 per cent dZ-methionine, was fed, a significant increase in liver 
protein above the fasting level was noted (Table IV). A control group 
of animals was fed a diet containing the non-essential amino acid, alanine, 
at a 1.2 per cent level (furnishing the same amount of o'-amino nitrogen as 
2 per cent methionine). It is clear that mere substitution of an a-amino 
acid for a corresponding amount of protein in this low protein diet does not 
resiilt in an increase in the amount of liver protein. That the effect of 
methionine in increasing liver protein regeneration is not due to its r61e in 
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furnishing methyl groups may be seen from the results obtained when a 
diet containing 10 per cent casein and 0.5 per cent choline chloride (the 
latter offering the same concentration of methyl groups as 2 per cent 
methionine) was fed. The amount of liver protein found in these rats was 
the same as in the group fed the 10 per cent casein diet. Moreover, the 
addition of 2 per cent of l-cj’stine to the low casein diet resulted, as with 
methionine, in a significant increase in liver protein above that found in the 
10 per cent casein group. Homocystine was prepared bj' Dr. J. Fishman, 
of this laboratoiy, according to the method of Butz and du Vigneaud (8), 
and 2 per cent of this amino acid was incorporated into the 8 per cent 
casein diet. Only three of the six rats fed this diet consumed the total 
amoimt of food offered, and the data on these animals are given. There 

Tabix rf 


Influence of Sulfur-Containing Amino Adis upon lArer Protein 


Group 

No. of 
rats 

Body weight 
change 
daring 
refeeding 

Li%'er nitrogen 

Liver fat 





in. 

nr. fer iOO in. 

in. jxT 100 in. 

10% casein diet 

9 

+8 

84 ± 1.6* 

0.140 ±0.008 

8.8% 

fl 

+ 1.2% df-alanine 

6 

+7 

83 it 2.3 

0.144 ± 0.003 

8% 

<( 

+ 2% df-methionine 

5 

+1.2 

100 ± 1.5 

0.179 ± 0.018 

8% 

it 

2% /-cystine 

8 

+15 

95 lii 2.6 

0.235 ± 0.010 

8% 

n 

-4- 2% homocystine 

3 

+12 

90 

0.259 

10% 

tt 

-r 0.5% choline chloride 

6 

+13 

84 ± 1.5 

0.142 ± 0.007 

20% 

It 


7 

+24 

105 ± 1 .8 

0.191 ± O.OOS 

18% 

it 

-f 2% d/-methionine 

5 

+20 

103 ± 3.1 

0.178 ± 0.012 


* Mean ± standard error of the mean. 


appears to be some effect of this sulfur-containing amin o acid on liver pro- 
tein regeneration, but this series needs to be extended. It is interesting 
to note that the quantitj' of liver fat was increased in the rats fed the cj'stine 
and the homocystine diets. An increase in liver fat in rats, produced by 
the addition of cystine to low protein, high fat diets, has been described by 
Beeston and Channon (9) and Tucker and Eckstein (10). The sulfur- 
containing amino acids are not the onlj' limiting factor in liver protein 
regeneration, as is sho^^'n by the results obtained when 2 per cent dl- 
methionine was substituted for 2 per cent cas«n in the 20 per cent casein 
diet. The increase in liver protein during the 4 day period of feeding was 
no greater than that found when the 20 per cent casein diet, without added 
methionine, was fed. 

In the present studies the marked loss in liver weight associated vith 
loss in liver protein during a 48 hoiur fast was noted, but it is evident that 
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the weight of the liver was only roughly related to the liver protein, ex- 
pressed in terms of body weight. The major liver components were, 
therefore, determined: water, fat, protein, and glycogen which was esti- 
mated by difference. In the fasted rat in which the glycogen content was 
assumed to be essentially zero, the sum of the water, protein, and fat ac- 
coxmted for 97.5 per cent of the total liver weight. The sum of the salts 
and imdeteimined organic substances other than glycogen was, therefore. 



PROTEIN + GLYCOGEN GMS. 

Fig. 1 . The correlation between liver water and liver protein plus estimated glyco- 
gen. 

assumed to represent 2.5 per cent of the liver weight. In the animals fed 
the various diets the glycogen could be roughly estimated by the following 
formula. 

Glycogen = 0.975 X liver weight — (water +(N X 6J25)-r fat) 

In Table V these components of the liver weight are tabulated, and all 
values are expressed in terms of gm. per 100 gm. of body weight. The 
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means of the groups are given for the control fed animals, the rats fasted 
for 48 hours, and the animals refed after a 48 hour fast, diets contaunng 
40 per cent casein, lactalbumin, and gelatin respectively. The data for the 
individual rats which were fed low protein diets for 1 week without a pre- 
ceding fast are also given. In these studies the differences in hver fat are 
relatively unimportant in proportion to changes in total liver weight. The 
fluctuations in the estimated liver glycogen, however, are considerable. 



and the loss of liver glycogen in the fasted animal is as important a factor 
in the reduction of liver mass as is the loss of liver protein. In rats refed 
40 per cent casein or lactalbumin diets after a 48 hour fast, the liver protein 
returned to the control values, but the total liver weight was significantly 
lower than that of the control, and it may be seen that the estimated liver 
glycogen was low in these animals. In tlie animals fed a 40 per cent 
gelatin diet very little increase in the liver protein over the fasting level was 
observed, but there were some deposition of liver glycogen and increase in 
liver weight. In a number of the rats fed the low protein diet for 1 week. 
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the liver protein 'was reduced to levels as low as that found in the 48 hour 
fasted group, but the liver weight was considerably higher than that seen 
in the fasted animals because of the retention of liver glycogen. The in- 
fluence of liver gl3’cogen on liver weight is much greater than that due to 
the actual weight of gl3’cogen in the liver, owing to the retention of water 
along with gl3'cogen. . This is shown b3' a comparison between total liver 
water and liver protein plus gl3'cogen. The data for the indi'vidual animals 
of the groups listed in Table V are shown graphically in Pigs. 1 and 2 with 
the corresponding correlation coeiflcients. There is a much better cor- 
relation between liver water and liver protein plus estimated lii'er gl3’-cogen 
than there is between liver protein alone and liver water. The linear na- 
ture of the former cuive indicates that there was approximatelv' the same 
amount of total liver water per gm. of liver gl3'cogen present as per gm. of 
protein. These results are in agreement with the findings of Fenn on the 
relation of water and glycogen in the liver of rats ( 11 ). 

DISCUSSIOX 

From these studies it is e^ddent that large quantities of an adequate 
protein must be fed before the liver protein, which has been lost during the 
48 hour fast, is restored. When diets containing 20 per cent casein or 
lactalbumin were fed for a 4 day period following the fast, the amount of 
liver protein present was still below the control value, although the rats 
regained the body weight lost during the fast. This suggests that liver 
protein is not restored to its original level until all of the bod3’ protein lost 
is replaced. A combined stud3' of liver protein and accurate nitrogen 
balances would be required to prove this point. The labilit3’ dver pro- 
tein is further illustrated b3' the findings in the animals fed the basal low 
protein diet supplemented b3' 3.5 per cent whole egg protein, egg white 
protein, or lactalbumin. Man3’- of these rats showed a substantial gain in 
bod3’ weight during the time when liver protein was falling. 

The data indicate that the regeneration of liver protein in the rat follow- 
ing a fast can be used as a method of assa3' of dietary protein. Rats of a 
uniform strain and within a fairly narrow weight range were used in these 
e.\periments. Under these conditions the total liver nitrogen, e.xpressed 
in terms of body weight, is quite imiform, as is the loss of liver nitrogen 
during a 48 hour fast. The rate of regeneration of liver protein following 
this period of fast is clearl3' dependent upon the amount and the amino 
acid composition of the dietary proteins fed. If the amount of protein 
fed is kept constant, the differences between various proteins can be 
stiikingl3' demonstrated. No regeneration of liver protein takes place in 
rats fed gelatin as the source of protein. Zein and gliadin, although in- 
complete proteins, are definitel3' superior to gelatin b3’ this method of 
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assay. A statistically significant difference can be demonstrated between 
zein and gliadin, the latter being superior to zein. Both zein and gliadin 
are definitely inferior to casein and lactalbumin in promoting liver protein 
regeneration. These findings agree with the conclusions of other investi- 
gators using different methods of assay of food proteins (12). 

In the present studies the amount of regeneration of liver protein ob- 
tained Avith casein and lactalbumin is identical. It has been shovn, how- 
ever, that in the rat larger amounts of casein than of lactalbumin must 
be fed to produce comparable growth (13). A significant difference be- 
tween these proteins AA'hen tested by their influence on the regeneration of 
serum protein in the dog (14) has likewise been sIioaati. The superiority of 
lactalbumin over casein as a food protein is a somewhat special case, since 
the deficiency of casein is due not to a lack of an essential amino acid but to 
a relatively Ioav content of total sulfur-containing amino acids. In the 
groAvth experiments in rats the sulfur deficiency manifests itself only after 
a prolonged period of feeding. In the experiments invohdng serum pro- 
tein regeneration a prolonged period of protein depletion was used before 
the test protein Avas fed. During these long experimental periods the lower 
sulfur content of casein as compared AAith lactalbumin could be demon- 
strated. In the present experiments rats fed an adequate diet AA-ere fasted 
for 48 hours prior to the refeeding for 4 days of the proteins studied. With 
such a short experimental period it is not surprising that no difference 
betAveen casein and lactalbumin could be demonstrated. 

The advantages of the determination of regeneration of liver protein as a 
method of assay of dietary protein are apparent. It is simple and rapid, 
and, 'AAdth the precautions described, the uniformity of results is such that 
statistically significant differences can be demonstrated AAdth small groups 
of animals. Further refinements of the teclmique are possible, particularly 
the substitution of crystalline components of the Autamin B complex for 
the yeast poAvder, thus eliminating yeast protein. The possible objection 
that the protein of a specific tissue, i.c. liver, might not be representative 
of the total body protein is not a real one, inasmuch as the results show 
that complete restoration of liA^er protein does not occur until the total body 
protein is replenished. 

By the use of tliis method of assay, it has been possible to demonstrate 
that the addition of metluonine or cystine to a diet containing an inadequate 
amount of a good protein, casein, Avill increase considerablj’’ the amount of 
liver protein regenerated after fasting. These results confirm the impor- 
tance of metluonine in protein synthesis demonstrated by Croft and Peters 
(7) by means of nitrogen balance studies in burned rats. Our results indi- 
cate further that the function of methionine in this process is not as a source 
of methyl groups, since the addition of choline to the same basal diet did 
not increase liver protein regeneration. It would appear that methionine 
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exerts its effect by virtue of its sulfur content, ance C3’stine, and probabh' 
homocy’stine, acts similarl}'. 


SUMMAHT 

1. A simple and rapid method for the assaj' of the nutritional adequacy 
of dietary protein is described, which is based on the regeneration of liver 
protein in the rat following a 48 hour fast. 

2. Gelatin, zein, gliadin, casein, and lactalbumin were among the pro- 
teins assayed. The complete inadequacj' of gelatin can be demonstrated 
by this method, as b}' the older procedures of assay. Zein and gliadin are 
superior to gelatin but can be shown bj' this technique to be incomplete 
proteins when compared with casein and lactalbumin. A significant 
difference can be demonstrated between zein and gliadin, the latter being 
superior to zein. No difference is found between casein and lactalbiunin 
with respect to their abilitj' to stimulate liver protein regeneration. 

3. By the use of this method it has been showm that the addition of 
methionine or cj'stine to a diet containing an inadequate amount of casein 
will significantlj' increase the amount of liver protein regenerated after 
fasting. 

Addendum — Since the preparation of this manuscript, a note has appeared by 
Kosterlitz and Campbell 05) which further confirms the validity of the use of liver 
protein regeneration as an index of amino acid composition of fed proteins. These 
authors have shown that in rats fed for 7 days a zein diet supplemented with both 
tryptophane and lysine, there was no loss of liver cytoplasm as measured by the 
non-lipid, non-glycogen solids. When either tryptophane or lysine was added singly 
to the zein diet, there was a decrease in liver cytoplasm, but not as great as when a 
protein-free diet was fed. The addition of tryptophane appeared to be more effec- 
tive in sparing liver cytoplasm than lysine. 
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BraunsMein and his con’orkers (1) in their now classical investigations 
discovered the process of transamination in animal tissues and plants, 
and laid the foundation for an understanding of the enz 3 Tnatic mechanisms 
bj' which this process takes place. They were led by their experiments 
to postulate the existence of two transaminating enzymes which they 
called glutamic and aspartic aminopherases, respectively. The glutamic 
enzyme reversibly transferred the amino group of 1-glutamic acid to the 
keto acids of each of a considerable number of amino acids. Similarl 3 % 
the aspartic enzyme was specific for Z-aspartic acid as the primal^’’ donor 
of an amino group. Later, Cohen (2) took up the investigation of trans- 
amination, using a specific analjriical method for the estimation of glutamic 
acid. While he confirmed the main features of the process of transamina- 
tion as outlined by the Russian workers, he disagreed with them on the 
score both of enzyme specificitj' and the number of enzymes involved. 
Apart from alanine and glutamic and aspartic acids, Clohen found no 
other naturally occurring amino acid which underwent transamination at 
a significant rate. Furthermore, he was led to believe that glutamic and 
aspartic acids were dealt with bj' onlj' one enzjme. He concluded that 
this enzyme was responsible for transamination between the pairs, glu- 
tamate-pyruvate and glutamate-oxalacetate. 

Much of the confusion and difficultj' which have attended the studj' 
of transamination has been due either to inadequate anah'tical procedures 
or to procedures too laborious to permit the rapid testing of actmtj- which 
is an essential preliminarj" to anj' successful enzjTne stud}'. In the present 
communication simple and rapid methods are described for the study 
of transamination. With the use of these methods we have been able 
to prosecute expeditiously the isolation of two transaminating enz}mes 
from pig heart, each of which has been brought to a stage at which the 
bulk, if not aU, of the protein present has transaminase activity. One 
of the enzymes catalyzes the reaction 

(1) Glutamic acid -f oxalacetic acid^ or-ketoglutaric acid + aspartic acid 


* This investigation was supported by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Williams-Waterman Fund of the Research Corporation, the Lederle Laboratories, 
Inc., and the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation. 
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and will be referred to as the aspartic-glutamic transaminase. The other 
enzyme catalyzes the reaction 

(2) Glutamic acid + pyruvic acid a-ketoglutaric acid -t- alanine 

and will be referred to as the alanine-glutamic transaminase. Thus both 
transaminases share glutamic acid or its keto acid as an obligatory member 
of a transaminating pair. They differ only in their specificity for the 
second member of the pan-. We have found no evidence for the existence 
of the glutamic acid and aspartic aminopherases with the specificities 
postulated by Braunshtein and Kritsman (1). Furthermore, neither of the 
two enzymes which -we have isolated can catalyze transamination between 
the pair, aspartic acid-pyruvic acid. This reaction is only possible in the 
presence of the two enzymes and ndth glutamic or a-ketoglutaric acid as 
catalyst. In other words, the reaction between aspartic acid and alanine 
is not direct but is rather a consequence of the two transaminating s 3 'stems 
coming into equilibrium with one another. 

Aspartic-Glutamic Transaminase 

Assay of the Enzyme — The action of the aspartic-glutamic enzyme maj’-be 
followed by determining the formation or disappearance either of oxal- 
acetic acid or of a-ketoglutaric acid. The formation or disappearance 
of oxalacetic acid can be followed either manometrically or spectrophoto- 
metrically. Finally, a-ketoglutaric acid can be readily oxidized to succinic 
acid by H 2 O 3 and then estimated manometrically by measuring the uptake 
of oxygen in the presence of the specific succinic oxidase. 

Regardless of wliich method is selected for assay of the enzyme, the 
relation between the amount of chemical change and the amount of enzyme 
is not linear, except at the beginning of the reaction. The transamination 
reaction is reversible and its rate becomes progressivelj'’ slower as the 
equilibrium point is approached. This difficulty can be by passed (o) 
by working with such an excess of substrate that a measurable amount 
of chemical change does not alter the initial concentrations appreciablj', 
(b) bj’’ selecting for estimation an amount of enzyme which lies on that 
portion of the enzyme-concentration curve which is more or less linear, 
and (c) by carrying out the estimation of the enzyme over a relatively 
short period of time. By observmg these precautions, the assaj’’ of trans- 
aminase can be made both accurate and consistent. 

Manomctric Estimation of Oxalacetic Acid — Ostern (3) has described a 
method of deteimining oxalacetic acid as CO 2 which depends upon the 
decarboxylation of the keto acid in the presence of a concentrated aqueous 
solution of aniline adjusted to pH 4.6. If one prefers to work at 38°, the 
error arising from the decomposition of oxalacetic acid during the equi- 
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libration period can be eliminated by carrying out the transaminating 
reaction in 'which oxalacetic add is formed, in the manometer cup, and then 
tipping the aniline reagent into the cup from a side arm. * The COi evolved 
represents both the COj formed by decarboxylation of oxalacetic acid and 
the COj initially present in the reaction mixture as bicarbonate. The COj 

the bicarbonate COi initially present in the reaction mixtures. The con- 
trol 'without the enzyme is preferred, since the enzyme solutions used are 
extremely dilute and the volume of enzyme solutions added is very small 
(< 0.1 cc.). Thus, in practice no error is involved in neglecting the 
bicarbonate CO 2 present in the enzyme solution. 

The follo'sving mixture was set up in a Warburg manometer cup: 0.50 
cc. of 0.2 M phosphate buffer of pH 7.3, 1.0 cc. of 0.2 11 aspartate, 0.50 
cc. of 0.2 M a-ketoglutarate (in one of the side arms), and 0.1 cc. or less 
of enzyme solution. After temperature equilibration was attained, the 
taps were dosed and the a-ketoglutarate solution was tipped into the 
cup from the side arm. At the end of 10 minutes, 0.5 cc. of anHine citrate 
reagent' was tipped in from the second side arm or from the center well. 
Evolution of COj was complete 'within 10 minutes of the addition of the 
reagent. 

Fig. 1 (Curve A) shows the relation between the amoimt of oxalacetic 
acid formed under the conditions mentioned above and the amount of 
enzyme. We have arbitrarily defined as a imit of transaminase activity 
an amount of enzyme which produces an amount of oxalacetic add 
equivalent to 100 cmm. of CO; in 10 minutes at 38°. It appears that 
the best range for assay lies between 02 and 1.5 xmits. If the amount 
of oxalacetic add formed is known, the amount of enzyme in transaminase 
units can be read directly from the curve. 

For a given concentration of transaminase the amount of o.xalacetic 
acid formed depends markedly upon the initial concentrations of aspartate 
and a-ketoglutarate. Thus Curv-e B of Fig. 1 describes the rdation when 
the concentrations of substrates were increased 2.5 times those obtaining 
for the standard curve, A. The importance of adhering rigorouslv to 
fixed initial concentrations of substrates becomes obvious. 

Spedropholometric Estimation of Oxalacetic Acid — ^The light absorption 
curves of a-ketoglutaric, pyruvic, and oxalacetic adds are sho'wn in Fig. 
2. In the transformation of 1 micromole per cc. of a-ketoglutaric add to 
glutamic acid and of 1 micromole of aspartic add to oxalacetic add at 
pH 7.3, the density reading at 280 m;i increases by 0.438 when the light path 
is 10 mm. Neither aspartic nor ^utnnuc add absorbs measurably at this 

' The aniline citrate reagent was prepared by mixing equal parts of aniline and a 
solution of citric acid made up by dissolving 50 gm. of citric acid in SO cc. of 'water. 
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Fig. 1. Oxalacetic acid formation as a function of the concentration of aspartic- 
glutamic transaminase. The initial concentration of reactants in the e.vperiments 
which make up the points of Curve A were I.O cc. of 0.2 m aspartate, 0.5 cc. of 0.2 m 
a-ketoglutarate, and 0.5 cc. of 0.2 m phosphate buffer of pH 7.3. The experiment was 
begun after temperature equilibration in the bath at 38° by tipping in the aspartate 
solution from a side arm. After 10 minutes 0.4 cc . of aniline citrate reagent was tipped 
in from the center pot and the CO 2 evolution measured. In the experiments which 
make up the points of Curve B the initial concentrations of substrate were 2.5 m 
higher than in the corresponding experiments of Curve A. 

wave-length. The value 0.438 represents the difference between the 
absorption of oxalacetic acid and that of a-ketoglutaric acid. Fig. 3 shows 
the course of the reaction when oxalacetic acid either is formed or dis- 
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appears. The spectrophotometric method* makes it possible for the first 
time to follow the process of transamination almost continuously. The re- 
action imder the conditions outlined in the legend of Fig. 3 is linear for 
about the first 10 minutes and then progressively decreases to zero as 



Fic. 2. Light absorption spectra of pjnivate, osalacetate, and a-ketoglutarate. 
The ordinates represent extinctions (log/»// in a 1 cm, cell) at pH 7.3 and for the fol- 
lowing concentrations of keto acid, oxalacetate (• ) 1 micromole per cc., a-ketogluta- 
rate(o) 10 micromoles per cc., pyruvate (O) 10 micromoles per cc. 

the equilibrium point is approached. Oxalacetic add decomposes spon- 
taneously at an appreciable rate under the conditions of pH and tempera- 

’ The main drawback we have found to the more extensive use of the spectrophoto- 
metric method is the lack of provision for temperature control in the present model of 
the Beckman spectrophotometer. However, the National Technical Laboratories 
are in process of producing a unit for temperature control of the compartment housing 
the absorption cells. Given adequate temperature control, the spectrophotometric 
method would certainly be the method of choice for following the kinetics of aspartic- 
glutamic transaminase. 
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ture of the spectrophotometric test. It therefore becomes necessary 
either to correct .for the spontaneous decomposition b 3 ’’ running a control 
containing oxalacetic and all other components except the enzyme, or 
to insure the rapid attainment of the end-point wthin a few minutes after 



Fig. 3. The formation and disappearance of o.\alacetate followed spectrophoto- 
metrically at 280 m/i in the glutamic-aspartic transaminase system. The curve O 
represents the formation of oxalacetate. The reaction mixture consisted of aspartate 
(lOmicromolespercc.), phosphate bufferof pH 7.3 (0.033 m), enzyme, anda-ketogluta- 
rate (10 mieromoles per cc.) which was added at time zero. The length of the absorp- 
tion cell was 1 cm. The curve O represents the disappearance of oxalacetate. The 
reaction mi.xture cbnsisted of glutamate (8 micromoles per cc.), phosphate buffer of 
pH 7.3 (0.033 m), enzyme, and oxalacetate (3.7 micromoles percc.) which was added at 
time zero. The curve • represents the decomposition of oxalacetate (3.7 micromoles 
per cc.) at pH 7.3 in the presence of 0.033 M phosphate buffer. 

the ran has started by using larger amounts of enzyme. In the latter case 
the error due to the instability of oxalacetic acid can be neglected. 

Manomctric Estimation of a-Kelogluiaric Acid — The sample of a-keto- 
glutarate should not exceed 2 cc. and should not contain more than 30 
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micromoles. The sample under test (pre%'iously boiled to inacti%*ate am* 
catalase, if this is present) is introduced into a test-tube and 0.2 cc. of 
3per cent H.Ojisadded. The oxidation is allowed to proceed for lOminutes 
at room temperature. 1 drop of paraffin oil is added (the use of capr^'l 
alcohol is to be avoided because it inhibits the succinic enzyme), and then 
a drop of a concentrated solution of catalase. When the foaming has 
stopped, the tube is heated in a boiling water bath for 3 minutes. Then 
a 2 cc. aliquot is transferred to a Warbm-g manometer- cup containing 
0.2 cc. of 6 N* sodium hydrojdde in the center well, 0.5 cc. of a concentrated 
preparation of succinic dehydrogenase in the side arm, and 0.5 cc. of 
phosphate buffer of pH 7.3 in the main compartment of the cup. After 
temp)erature equilibration, the succinic enzyme is tipped into the main 
compartment and the oxygen uptake is recorded when no further change 
ensues (usuallj* 1 to 2 hours). 1 atom of oxygen is equivalent to 1 molecule 


Table I 

Estimation of a-Ketoglutaric Acid 


O'Eetoglal&ric acM added 

Oiygen cptafce, observed 

Oxygen xiptake, tbeoo' 

mier^meUs 

c.nn. 

e.nrn. 

10 

lOi 

112 

13.3 

150 

149 

16 

1S6 

179 

20 

235 

224 

20 

228 

224 

26.5 

2S6 

297 

30 

336 

336 


of a-ketoglutaric acid. Table I shows the results of some tj*pical estima- 
tions of known samples of a-ketoglutaric acid by the above manometric 
method. 

Preparalion of Reagents — ^The folloning preparations were used: suc- 
cinic enzyme (4), catalase (5, 6), lithium pj*ruvate (7), a-ketoglutaric 
acid (8), and oxalacetic acid (9). 

Preparalion of Enzyme — Pig heart is the richest and most convenient 
source of glutamic-aspartic ensj-me that we have found. The enzjme is 
stable indefinitely when the fresh hearts are kept frozen on drj* ice and 
also in solution at all stages of purification. We have used as our inde.x 
ofpuritythe ratio of light extinction at 2S0m/i in a 1 cm. cell to the number 
of enzjme units per cc. (10). The conditions for measuring enzjme units 
are given in the legend for Curve A, Fig. 1. 

Preparation of Aspartic-Glutamic Transaminnse — ^Pig hearts (10.2 
kilos) were minced finelj* and mixed with 4 volumes of water. The suspen- 
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sion was stirred for 30 minutes and then filtered through several layers 
of fine gauze. The residue was pressed out and washed with 2 liters of 
water. The combined filtrates (42.4 liters) contained 14.3 units per 
cc., purity index 0.42, total number of units 608,000. Ammonium sulfate 
(30 gm. per 100 cc.) was added and the precipitate filtered and kept for 
the preparation of the alanine-glutamic enzyme. The filtrate was treated 
again with ammonium sulfate (40 gm. per 100 cc.) and the precipitate 
was filtered through fluted papers. The papers were stirred in 3 liters of 
water and the mixture was filtered through layers of fine gauze. The 
residue was pressed out and washed several times with 0.4 liter of water. 
The combined filtrates had a volume of 5 liters, of which 1.6 liters repre- 
sented the volume of the ammonium sulfate precipitate. The neutralized 
solution contained 18.8 units per cc.,® purity index 0.85, total number of 
units 94,000. 


Table II 

Determination of Optimum Amount of Gel to Be Added 


Volume of gel added per volume I 
of enzyme solution 1 

Enzyme units* per cc. corrected for 
dilution with gel 

Purity index* 

0 

70 

0.25 

0.5 

70 

0.097 

1.0 

56 

0.08G 

1.5 

52 

0.081 

2.0 

48 

0.096 


* As defined in the text. 


Ammonium sulfate (1.2 kilos) was stirred slowly into the enzyme solution 
to make the final concentration 46 gm. per 100 cc. The precipitate was 
filtered off through fluted papers and dissolved by the addition of 500 
cc. of water. The solution (640 cc.) containing 105 units per cc., purity 
index 0.45, total number of units 67,000, was heated to 60° in a boiling 
water bath and then filtered through fluted papers. The filtration is 
usually rather slow, requiring at least 12 hours for completion. The filtrate 
(500 cc.) contained 90 units per cc., purity index 0.25, total number of 
units 45,000. The enzyme solution was then dialyzed for 6 hours against 
running tap water in aVisking .sausage casing, final volume 620 cc., 72 units 
per cc., purity index 0.25. 

’ In testing dilute solutions of the enzyme containing considerable amounts of 
ammonium sulfate, the estimation may be in error owing to the inhibition of the 
enzyme activity by ammonium sulfate. This inhibition becomes apparent when the 
estimated number of units per cc. increases as the volume of the sample used for the 
test becomes smaller. Dialysis for 5 hours against running water suffices to reduce 
the level of ammonium sulfate below the inhibitory level. 
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The dialyzed solution was then treated wth tricalcium phosphate 
gel (11). A trial run to determine the optimum amount of gel to be added 
was carried out as indicated in Table II. Hence the enz 5 Tne solution was 
mixed -with 1.5 volumes of tricalcium phosphate gel. The supernatant 
fluid after removal of the gel b 3 ’ centrifugation was treated uith ammonium 
sulfate (70 gm. per 100 cc.). The precipitate was filtered through fluted 
papers and dissolved by addition of 100 cc. of water. The concentrated 
solution of the enzyme was then fractionated bj' stepwise addition of 
ammonium sulfate into five fractions (Table III). Fraction R’a, con- 


Table III 

Fractionation of Concentrated Enzyme Solution 


Fraction No. 

Volume 

Units per CC. 

Fnrity index 

la 

cc. 

11.4 

5 

4.38 

Ha 

12 

15 

1.18 

Ilia 

25 

!M 

0.25 

IVa 

24 

650 

0.(M8 

Va 

20.8 

77 

0.143 


Table IV 


Rejraetionalion of Fraction IVa 


Fraction No. 

Volume 

Units per cc. 

Purity index 

Ib 

cc. 

10 1 

32 

0.265 

Ilb 

10 

156 

0.135 

Illb 

10 

89.5 

O.IOS 

IVb 

10 

1060 

0.043 

Vb 

10 

36 

0.153 


taming 15,600 units with a puritj- index of 0.048, was again fractionated 
into five fractions -with ammonium sulfate (Table RO- 

Fraction RTd, containmg 10,600 units of puritj' index 0.043, was found 
in the Tiselius apparatus at pH 7.4 to contain three components with the 
followingmobilities:0.94, 2.87, and 4.90 X 10“‘sq. cm. gm.~*sec.“l These 
were separated, and actbitj' was foimd to be associated with both the 
4.90 and 2.87 components of Fraction RT) which, respectivelj', accounted 
for 45 and 35 per cent of the total protein. The 0.94 component was 
found to be inactive. It should be pointed out that bj’ using another 
and less satisfactorj- method of purification a different electrophoretic 
picture was obtained at the stage of puritj' index 0.043. In this case 
the ratio of the two components with velocities of 2.87 and 4.90 respec- 
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tively was 7:1 instead of 1.3:1 as above. Apparently the relative pro- 
portions of these two active components are determined by the method of 
purification. After electrophoretic separation of the 0.94; component the 
preparation of the enzyme has a purity index of 0.037, and appears homo- 
geneous in the ultracentrifuge. The fact that the aspartic enzyme occurs 
in two forms of equal catalytic activity is not unique. The Z-ammo acid 
oxidase has recently been shown to occur in the form either of a unit with 
a molecular weight of 120,000 or one of 480,000; these forms have identical 
catalytic properties (12). 

The first aqueous extract in the above preparation was found to contain 
608,000 units. Only 94,000 units were recovered after the solution was 
fully saturated mth ammonium sulfate. The first precipitate (30 gm. 
per 100 cc.) contained only insignificant amounts of the enzyme. There 
is always some loss associated with the precipitation of an enzyme from 
a dilute solution by full saturation wdth ammonium sulfate, but in this 
instance 85 per cent of the initial activity is lost. We are inclined to the 
interpretation that the estimate of the amount of the enzyme in the first 
extract is fictitiously high. The basis for this interpretation is the change 
in the purity index before (0.42) and after (0.85) precipitation by full 
saturation with ammonium sulfate. One would expect the precipitated 
enzyme to be purer rather than less than half as pure as it was in the original 
extract. This discrepancy has yet to be explained. 

The initial amount of enzyme per 2 kilos of dry weight of pig heart 
muscle is about 750,000 units, allowing for the volume of the insoluble 
residue after making the first aqueous extract of the minced muscle. This 
amount of aspartic transaminase corresponds to 31 gm. or 1.6 per cent 
of the dry weight of muscle. If the estimate of the number of enzjme 
units in the first extract is too high, as suggested above, the estimate of 
the concentration of transaminase in the intact muscle would have to be 
lowered proportionately. 

Constants of Aspartic Transaminase — ^At the stage of purity index 0.037, 
1 mg. of enzyme is equivalent to 24 units. Since 1 unit represents an 
amount of oxalacetic acid equivalent to 100 c.mm. of CO 2 formed per 
10 minutes at 38°, the Qco, (the CO 2 equivalent formed per hour per mg. 
of dry weight of enzyme) is 14,400. On the basis of a molecular weight 
of 60,000 for glutamic-aspartic transaminase, calculated from the diffusion 
and ultracentrifuge data of Dr. D. Moore, each molecule of enzyme would 
catalyze about 640 transamination reactions per minute. Finally, the 
enzyme at the stage of purity index 0.037 in a concentration of 1 mg. per 
cc. in a 1 cm. cell has an extinction of 1.07 at 280 mju. 

Specificity of Enzyme — The glutamic-aspartic transaminase is highly 
specific for the two naturally occurring dicarboxjdic amino acids. No 
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other amino acid has been found to be active as a donor of amin o groups 
to a-ketoglutaric acid. Alanine, leucine, serine, and methionine cannot 
replace aspartic acid. Glutamine and p}Trolidmecarboxylic acid cannot 
replace glutamic acid. Alesoxalic acid can replace oxalacetic acid, but 
the rate of transamination in the presence of mesoxalic acid is onlj' a 
small fraction of that in the presence of oxalacetic acid. Similarly cysteic 
acid can replace aspartic acid, though again ve:y feebly. 

Alanine-Glutamic Transaminase 

Assay of Enzyme — ^The activitj’ of the alanine-glutamic enzj-me may 
be followed by determining the formation or disappearance either of 
a-ketoglutaric acid or of pjTumc acid. The manometric estimation of 
a-ketoglutaric acid has been described above. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Pyruvic Acid — Straub’s method (13) consists 
of condensing pjTumc acid with salicylaldehyde in strongly alkaline 
solution to form a colored substance rvith a light absorption peak at 440 
m^ in the ^•isible spectrum. Xeither a-ketoglutaric acid nor o.xalacetic 
acid reacts u*ith the reagent under these conditions. 1 cc. of the pjTU-vic 
acid solution containing not more than 5 micromoles was mixed in order 
with 1.0 cc. of KOH solution (100 gm. plus 60 cc. of water) and exactly 
0.5 cc. of salicylaldehyde solution (2 per cent in alcohol). After 10 minutes 
incubation at 38°, the solution was made up to 25 cc. with water and the 
extinction at 440 mji was determined against a blank with all additions 
except pjTumc acid. Fig. 4 shows that a h'near relation obtains for the 
range of concentrations investigated. 

For estimation of the activity of the enzyme a reaction mixtme was 
set up consisting of 0.5 cc. of 0.2 si phosphate buffer of pH 7.3, 0.2 cc. 
of 0.2 M a-ketoglutarate, and enzjme solution in a volume not exceeding 
0.2 cc. The mixture was warmed in a water bath at 38° for 5 minutes. 
Then 0.2 cc. of si dZ-alanine solution (also kept at 38°) was introduced and 
the transamination reaction allowed to proceed for 10 minutes, at which 
time the KOH solution was added. From then on the procedure is identi- 
cal with that described for the estimation of pjTuvic acid. A blank with 
all additions except that of enzjme was included and the extinction of 
the experimental at 440 m;x was measured against this reagent blank. Since 
the color of the salicj'laldehj'de-pjTmic acid condensation product is not 
stable, depending on factors which are not easilj' reproduced from one 
set of estimations to another, a pyrusdc acid standard was run through 
the estimation procedure simultaneouslj' with the experimentals. Fig. 5 
shows the relation between the amount of enzjme and the amount of 
pjTui'ic acid formed. An approximatelj' linear relation obtains when 
the enzjme is added in an amount which does not produce more than 5 
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micromoles of pymvic acid in 10 minutes under the conditions of the test. 
We have arbitraril}’' defined as a unit of glutamic-alanine activity an amount 
of enzjTue which forms 4.47 micromoles of pyruvic acid per 10 minutes. 
This apparently odd quantity is equivalent to 100 c.mm. of CO 2 and thus 
the unit of activity is identical with that of the glutamic-aspartic enzyme. 

Preparation of Enzyme — The unit of activity and the index of purity 
for the glutamic-alanine enzyune are defined in the same way as 'for the 



Fig. 4. Relationship between the light absorption at 440 m/i and the amount of 
pyruvic acid. Increasing amounts of lithium pyruvate were mixed with salicylalde- 
hyde in alkaline solution, as described in the text. The density readings were made 
in a 1 cm. cuvette at 440 m^. 

other transaminase. The glutamic-alanine enzyme is comparatively 
less stable in pig heart and occurs in low'er concentrations. The precipitate 
formed by addition of 30 gm. of ammonium sulfate per 100 cc. in the first 
step in the purification of the glutamic-aspartic enzyme serves as the start- 
ing point of the preparation. 

Preparation of Alanine-Glutamic Transaminase — Fresh or frozen pig 
hearts (6.8 kilos) w'ere minced finely and mixed with 4 volumes of water. 
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After being stirred for 30 minutes, the suspension was filtered through 
la 3 'ers of fine gauze. The filtrate (27 liters) contained 5 imits per cc., 
purity index 0.94, total number of units 137,000. Ammonium sulfate 
was added (30 gm. per 100 cc.) and the precipitate was filtered off through 
fluted papers. The papers were stirred in 1 liter of water and the mixture 
was filtered through laj'ers of fine gauze. The residue of filter paper was 
pressed out and washed several times %vith water imtil the washings were 



Fig. 5. Pyruvic acid formation as a function of the concentration of alanine-glu- 
tamic transaminase. The initial concentrations of reactants were 0J2 cc. of 0.2 it 
a-ketoglutarate, 0.2 cc. of si alanine, and 0.5 cc. of 0.2 ii phosphate buffer of pH 7.3. 
Total volume 1 cc., reaction time 10 minutes, 3S°. 

colorless. The filtrate (1.11 liters) contained 72 units per cc., purit 5 ' 
index 0.32, total number of units 80,000.* 

The above filtrate was neutralized to pH 7 with 6 N sodium hj'droxide 
and rapidlj' heated to 60° in a bath of boiling water. The coagulum was 
removed bj' filtration or centrifugation and washed thoroughly with water. 
The turbid filtrate or supernatant was mixed with ammonium sulfate 


‘ Cf. foot-note 3. 
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(30 gm. per 100 cc.). The precipitate was centrifuged down and redis- 
solved by addition of 200 cc. of Avater. The enzjTne solution is now suffi- 
ciently concentrated to permit of fractionation by stepwise addition of 
anunonium sulfate. The solid reagent is added slowly with vigorous 
stirring until a precipitate is formed. The precipitate is centrifuged dorni 
and the supernatant fluid is again treated with ammonium sulfate. In 
this manner three fractions Avere obtained, only the first of AA’hich (Fraction 
la) contained any appreciable amount of activity, volume 116 cc., 390 
units per cc., purity index 0.22, total number of units 45,000. 

The solution of Fraction la Avas dialyzed for 4 hours against running 
tap AA'ater and then for 12 hours at 1° against distilled Avater. The bulky 

Table V 


Rcfraciionalion of Fraction la 


Fraction No. 

Volume 

Units per cc. 

Purity index 

1 

Total No. of units 

Ib 

cc. 

40 

296 

0.101 

11,800 

lib 

18 

480 


8,600 


Table VI 

Rcfraciionalion of Fraction Ib 


Fraction No. 

Voiunie 

Units per cc. 

Purity index 

Total No, of units 

Ib. 

CC. 

17 

290 

0.153 

4900 

Ib, 

17 

270 



Ib, 

17 

88 


1500 


precipitate AA'hich formed on dialysis Avas centrifuged off and Avashed. 
The combined supernatant fluids (168 cc.) contained 208 units per cc. 
of purity Sidex 0.098, total number of units 35,000. 

StepAA'ise fractionation AA’ith ammonium sulfate aa^s noAV repeated. 
Four fractions were obtained, Fractions Ib, Ilb, Illb, and IIT, only tAA'o 
of AAdiich AA’ere active, viz., Fractions Ib and lib (Table V). Fraction Ib 
AA'as refractionated into three fractions Avith the results indicated in Table 
VI. Fractions Ib 2 and lib Avere combined and refractionated into six 
fractions AAuth ammonium sulfate (Table VII). Fractions lie and IIIc 
were mixed and refractionated Avith ammonium sulfate into Sa'C fractions 
(Table VIII). Fractions Ild and IVd AA^ere separately fractionated into 
three fractions each. The last tAA'o fractions of lid and the first fraction 
of IVd Avere combined AAoth Fraction lllb, and the resulting solution was 
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fractionated wth ammonium sulfate for the fifth and final time into 
three fractions (Table IX). We have been unable to advance the purity 
of the enzjTne beyond the stage of purity inde-x 0.020 by chemical frac- 
tionation procedures. While the preparation of the enzjune at this stage 
appears homogeneous in the ultracentrifuge, two components can be seen 


Table VII 


Combination and Refraclionation of Fractions lb- and lib 


Fraction Ko, 

Volume 

Units per cc. 

Purity index 

Total Xo. of units 

Ic 

cc. 

6 

372 

0.052 

2200 

lie 

12 

670 

0.029 

8000 

IIIc 

11 

576 

0.039 

6400 

IVc 

11 

85 

0.195 

940 

Vc 

11 

0 

00 

0 

Vic 

n 

1 

0 

CO 

. 0 


Table VIII 


Refractionation of Combined Fractions lie and IIIc 


FracUon No. 

Volume 

Units per cc. 

Purit>* index 

Total No. of units 

Id 

cc. 

4 

216 

0.067 

865 

lid 

4 

712 

0.0316 

2850 

Illd 

4 

950 

0.0213 

3800 

IVd 

4 

684 

0.0344 

2740 

Vd 

4 

70 

0.25 

280 


Table IX 


Fractionation of Combined Fractions of Fractions Ild and IVd 


FractionNo. 

Volume 

Units per cc. 

Purity index 

Total No. of units 

le 

cc. 

3 

567 

0.020 

1700 

He 1 

5 

980 

0.020 

4900 

Hie 

4.5 

194 

0.045 

875 


in the Tiselius apparatus. An appreciable amount of the smaller and 
faster moving component can be separated after 12 to 24 hours from the 
other component . The purity index of this electrophoretically homogeneous 
component was found to be 0.008. The second component was inactive. 

The initial jdeld of enzjTne from 1.36 kilos of dry weight of minced 
heart muscle is 171,000 units. Since 107 units are equivalent to 1' mg.. 
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the amount of alanine enzyme present initially is 1.6 gm. or about 0.12 
per cent of the clrj’’ weight of heart muscle. 

ConslaJils of Alaninc-Glulaviic Enzyme — At the stage of purity index 
0.008, 1 mg. of enzyme is equivalent to 107 units (QcoiOf 64,000). The 
activity per unit weight of the glutamic-alanine enzyme is therefore about 
4.5 times that of the glutamic-aspartic enzyme under comparable condi- 
tions. Assuming a molecular weight of 180,000, each molecule of the 
glutamic-alanine enzyme would catal 3 'zc 8600 transamination reactions 
per minute at 38° under the conditions of the standard test. This turn- 
over number is some 13 times gi'cater than that of the glutamic-aspartic 
enzyme. 1 mg. of homogeneous enz 3 me per cc. in a 1 cm. cell has an ex- 
tinction at 280 my of 0.86. 

Specificity of Enzyme — In the reaction between alanine and a-keto- 
glutaric acid, alanine can be replaced by a-aminobut3’’ric acid, though 
the velocity is only a small fraction of that with alanine. N-Monometh 34 - 
alanine, phenylalanine, valine, serine, mctliionine, leucine, a-aminovaleric 
acid, cysteic acid, and d-alanine cannot replace Z-alanine. In the reaction 
between glutamic acid and p3Tuvic acid the latter can be replaced by 
«-ketobut3Tic acid and mesoxalic acid, while the former cannot be replaced 
by cysteic acid, glycyl C 3 ’'steine, glutathione, pyrrolidonecarboxylic acid, 
acetylglutamic acid, leucine, methionine, glutamine, t3TOsine, threonine, 
a-aminocaproic acid, lysine, phenylalanine, cystine, valine, and hydroxy- 
proline. 1 

Equilibrium Constants — In the reactions between a-ketoglutarate and 
aspartate or alanine, an equilibrium is established, as was clearly shovai 
by Eritsman (14) and Cohen (15). Using enzymes of the highest purity 
level, we have confirmed the approximate positions of the equilibria which 
Cohen reported for the two transaminating reactions, K = 0.3 for the 
reaction shown below in reaction (1), and K — 1 for the reaction sho^^'n 
in reaction (2). In the calculation of the equilibrium constant, the error 
in’ estimating any one of the four reactants is squared. Since the errors 
of estimation lie within the range of 5 to 10 per cent the uncertainty in 
evaluating the equilibrium constant is 25 to 100 per cent. With the present 
methods of estimation there is little point in assigning other than tentative 
values for the equilibrium constants of the two transaminating reactions. 

Prosthetie Group of Transaminases — ^Braunshtem and ICritsman (16) 
have reported that the so called aspartic aminopherase contains a dissoci- 
able coenz 3 Tne, and the 3 '' have reported on the preparation of this coenzyme 
from yeast. We have been unable to find any evidence that a transaminase 
exists in animal tissues which is specific for aspartic acid and not for glu- 
tamic acid. It is our impression that the so called aspartic enzyme is 
merely a mixture of the two transaminases with glutamic or a-keto- 
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glutaric acid as “catalyst.” Thus reaction (3) bet^^een aspartate and 
pjTuvate is the summation of reactions (1) and (2): 

(1) Aspartate + a ketoglutarate ^ otalacetate -r glutamate 

(2) Glutamate + pjruvate^ a ketoglutarate alamne 

( 3 ) Aspartate p}ru\ate:=i oxalaeetate — alamne 

The mode of preparation and the properties of the coenzyme which Braun- 
shtem and Kritsman have isolated from yeast strongly suggest that it is 
glutamic acid. In other words, the coenz^ane effect can be explained 
entirely in terms of reactions (1) and (2). 

Although no evidence has been found that either of the two transaminases 
becomes mactivated during the purification procedure as the result of 
the loss of a dissociable coenzyme, we have been able to show that both 
enzymes contain a substance, some of whose properties are known to be 
shared by a derivative of pj-ridoxal. But first it will be necessarj* to 
digress to a consideration of the properties of dihydroxyphenj'lalanine 
or dopa carboxj’lase^ of pig kidney. This carboxylase on purification 
was found to be inactive imless supplemented with a coenzj-me found 
in boiled extracts of heart and liver. Gale and Epps (18) in their investi- 
gations of the bacterial enzjTnes which decarboxjdate amino acids show ed 
that the lysine and tjTOsine carboxjdases contained a dissociable coenzyme 
which they called codecarboxylase. They studied the distribution of 
codecarboxylase, findmg that it occurred universally in animals and bac- 
teria. Furthermore, they isolated the coenzjTne in highly purified form 
from yeast. A sample of codecarboxylase prepared from yeast by Gale’s 

‘ Dopa carboxjlase, which was first discovered bj Holz et al. (17), hitherto has not 
been obtained in purified and concentrated form Our method of preparation is as 
follows Pig kidneys were finely nunced and then extracted with 2 x olumes of ice- 
cold 0 8 per cent sodium chloride solution .After coarse particles were strained out 
through sev eral laj ers of wide-meshed gauze, the extract was clanfied by centnfuga- 
tion The highlj opalescent supernatant fluid was then treated with ammoninm sul- 
fate (18 gm per 100 cc ) and the precipitate discarded .Ammonium sulfate was 
again added (12 gm per 100 cc ) and the precipitate which contained the enzj-me was 
rediE«ol\ cd in w ater The solution of the enzjTne was then again submitted to frac- 
tional precipitation with ammonium sulfate as aboxe The solution of the twice 
fractionated enzyme w as dial} zed against 0 002 ii ammonia at 0’ dunng a dax s The 
solutions so dial} zed arex-irtuall} inactixein the absence of codecarbox}la'e In ad- 
dition to the coenr}Tne, reducing substances such as C} steine or glutathione are essen- 
tial for reconstituting the activity of the split enz}'me The process of splitting off 
the coenz}Tne b} dial} sis against ammonia wafer is also attended with considerable 
irrexersible loss of actixnt} The purification procedure should be earned out as 
quickly as possible, and alwa}s at 0% to minimize the rate of destruction of the 
cnz}Tne The enz}'me is most stable when stored as an ammonium sulfate precipitate 
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method was found to replace boiled extracts of licart and kidney in re- 
storing (he activity of dopa carboxylase. More recentlj" Gunsalus and 
his colleagues (19) have discovered that pyridoxal which has been subjected 
to phosphoiylaling agents, cither inorganic or enzymatic, can replace 
Gale’s coenzyme as codocarboxylasc for various amino acids and carboxy- 
lases of baclorial origin. Through the kindness of Dr. Gunsalus and 



Fig. 6; Rate of decarbo.xylation of dihydrophcnylalanine by dopa carboxylase as 
a function of the concentration of codecarboxylase. The reaction mixtures contained 
0.8 cc. of 0.015 M dihydrophcnylalanine, 0.5 cc. of 0.2 m phosphate buffer of pH 7.0, 1 
mg. of cysteine, 1 cc. of dialyzed pig kidney enzyme, and varying amounts of synthetic 
codecarbo.xylase as prepared by Umbreit ct al. (19). The gas space was filled with 
nitrogen. At time zero the substrate was tipped into the central compartment of the 
manometer cup from a side arm. After 15 minutes 0.4 cc. of 6 N sulfuric acid was 
tipped in from the center pot and the carbon dio.xide evolution n'as then measured. 
The CO 2 evolution was corrected for the blank without enzyme. The reaction was 
carried out at 38°. The pyridoxal phosphate solution used was not pure, but the 
concentration in terms of the pure substance has been estimated by Dr. Gunsalus. 


Dr. Folkers, we were able to test “pyridoxal phosphate” as coenzyme for 
dopa carboxylase. It was found to be fully equivalent to Gale’s yeast 
coenzyme in its action on the split dopa enzyme (c/. Fig. 6). 

The fact that extremely valuable infonnation was obtained by using 
split d-amino acid oxidase as a test system for flavin dinucleotide suggested 
to us the use of the split dopa enzyme as a test system for codecarbo.xylase. 
Various enzyme preparations were tested for the presence of codecar- 
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box3'Iase, including the purest preparations of the two transaminases. 
The extremely high concentration of the codecarbo.xj'lase which was 
found in the solutions of the two transaminases compared to the negligible 
amounts found in other highly purified enzjTnes made it seem unlikely 
that the presence of codeearboxylase was fortuitous. The relationship 
between the activity of each of the two transaminating enz3Tnes and the 
amount of codecarbo.xj’lase was investigated in different fractions and in 
the final homogeneous preparations. Table X shows that there is a verj' 
satisfactorj' correlation between the amount of transaminase and the 
amount of codecarboxj’lase in the case of the alanine enzj’me. The 
proportionalitj' is admittedlj' less exact in the case of the aspartic enzj-me 
but there can be no doubt that there is a correlation. The codecar- 


Table X 

Presence of Codecarboxylase in Preparations of Trco Transaminases at Difcrenl 
Stages in Purification 


In testing for codecarboxylase activity the solution of the transaminase was first 
boiled and then added to the assay system without removing coagulated protein. 


AUnice eozyrne 

A5?arti'C 

eazyat 

Purity iadei 

Micromas codecsr* 

Purity indtx 



£fl 2 }‘me osits 

Euzyse units 

0.22 

0.0037 

0.S5 

0.03S 

0.10 

0.0035 

0.55 

0.016 

0.09 

0.002S 

0.45 

0.018 

0.06 

0.0042 

0.42 j 

0.021 

0.034 

0.0041 

0.14 

0.045 

0.006 

0.0025 

0.11 

0.032 



0.041 

0.023 


boxj'lase associated tvith the aspartic enzyme is extremelj' difficult to 
separate from the coagulated protein and this unpleasant property may 
well explain some of the variations in the estimation. A crude solution 
of alanine transaminase after being boiled will show full codecarboxylase 
activity in the assaj' sj-stem only if the coagulated protein is added. The 
filtered solution is much less active. As the purification proceeds, the 
codecarboxylase shows less and less tendency' to be retained by the protein 
coagulum, and at the highest purity level a protein-free solution can be 
obtained containing the original codecarboxylase acti^ty of the enzyme. 
In the case of the aspartic enzyme, the tendency of the codecarboxylase 
to adhere to the coagulated protein is greater and p)ersisfs from the first 
crude extracts to the highest purity le%’el. At best a few per cent can 
be obtained in protein-free solution. The fact that the coagulated protein 
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shows codccarboxylasc activity must mean that the coclecarboxylase 
is at least slightly dissociable, and that it preferentially combines mth 
the protein of dopa carboxylase. In other words, codecarboxylase has 
a stronger tendency to combine with the protein of dopa carboxylase than 
with the coagulated protein. However, tlie transfer may not be quanti- 
tative, and that may bo at the root of the difficulty in getting better cor- 
relations between the amount of codecarbo.xylase and the amount of 
aspartic transaminase activity. It is of interest to point out that by 
boiling “pyrido.xal phosphate” in the presence of coagulablc protein, 
the synthetic coenzyme is found to be retained partially or completely 
in the coagulum to an extent, depending upon the nature and amount 
of protein added. 

Both transaminases lose activity following prolonged dialysis against 
0.002 M ammonia at 0°. Thus the alanine enzyme is completely inactive 
at the end of 3 days. The aspartic enzyme loses activit}’’ more slowly, 
reaching complete inactivation only after about 12 days. This loss in 
transaminase activity is paralleled by a loss in the codecarboxylase activity 
of the boiled enzyme. It is not possible to decide which is cause and wliich 
is effect; i.e., whether loss in transaminase activity is the result of loss of 
codecarboxylase or ^vhethcr inactivation of the enzyme is followed by 
splitting off of the codecarboxylase. In any case, the two events occur 
simultaneously and we may regard these dialysis experiments as evidence 
for the view that codecarboxylase is a functional part of transaminase in 
the sense of being a coenz 3 'me or prosthetic group. 

It became important to know whether the “coenzjnnes” of the two 
transaminases are identical with pyridoxal phosphate. Both Gunsalus® 
and Baddiley and Gale (20) have already established the identity of yeast 
codecarboxylase with pyridoxal phosphate. When the coenzymes were 
heated for 1 hour at 100°, the per cent destruction of the codecarboxjdase 
activity was found to be 57 for the coenzyme of aspartic transaminase, 
65 for the coenzyme of alanine transaminase, and 54 for pjiridoxal phos- 
phate, when treated with 0.1 n sulfuric acid; when treated with 0.1 N 
sodium hydroxide or with neutral solution there was no destruction. 
There appears to be complete correspondence of the three coenz}Tnes, 
at least in regard to their pH stability. When the preparations of the 
coenzjme contain protein as an impuritj^ it maj’’ appear that boiling in 
neutral solution leads to destniction of the coenzyme. Analysis has 
shown, however, that this apparent loss of activity is due to a reversible 
combination of the coenz 3 Tne with protein. Exposure to 0.1 N alkali for 
a few minutes at 100° suffices to regenerate most of the original activity. 

The comparison of the three coenzymes was extended to a stud 3 ^ of 
their action in stimulating the growth of LaclobaciUus casei in a medium 
lacking in pyridoxine. Table XI shows that all three show growth- 
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promoting activity at about the same dilutions. Two complicating 
factors are encountered in testing solutions of coen 2 yme which contain 
significant amounts of protein. As pointed out above, the coenzyme shows 
a strong tendency to combine with protein in the medium when the solution 
is sterilized by autoclaving. The coenz}’me is not available for growib 
when present in this bound form, but it may be regenerated b}' hydrolj’zing 
for a short period in 0.1 N HCl at 100°. Some of the coenzyme is hydro- 
lyzed during this period but, since pyrido.val is equivalent to its phosphoric 
ester as far as growth stimulation is concerned, the estimation is imaffected. 
When working nith a protein-free solution of the coenzjme, no difference 


Table XI 

Effect of "Coenzymes" of Ttco Transaminases on Groizlh of Laetobacillus case! in 
Pyridoxal-Free Synthetic Medium 



Microgracs p«r test 

Growth in 4S hrs. 


0 

0 

Pyridoxal 

0.02 



0.10 

+ + + 4- 

" phosphate 

0.005 

0 


0.05 


“Coenzjme” of alanine-glutamic trans- 

0.01 

M 

aminase * 

0.05 


"Coenzjme” of aspartic-glutamic trans- 

0.005 

0 

aminase 

0.05 

++++ 


The concentrations of the three coeazjmes were determined by comparing their 
eodecarboxylase acti\'it 3 ' against a standard pyridoxal phosphate solution. The 
“coenzymes” of the transaminases were prepared by treating the respective enzjme 
solutions at 100° for 1 hour in 0.1 .v acid. The solution of the “coenzjmes” was then 
filtered before testing. The growth medium was that described bv Snell and Ranne- 
feld (21). 

in growth-stimulating effects is observed between untreated and acid- 
hydrol 5 'zed solutions. A second complication which again is referrable 
to the presence of protein in the solution of coenzyme arises from the 
liberation of growth-stimulating substances by acid h 3 'drolj'sis of protein. 
In the absence of pyridoxal these growth-stimulating substances have 
no influence on the groivth of the test org anism , but in the presence of 
pyridoxal they’ induce a rate of growth which is very much more rapid 
than in the presence of pyridoxal alone. Thus crude solutions of coenzyme 
which have been subjected to acid hydrolysis appear even more active 
than pyridoxal or its phosphoric ester in stimulating growth. However, 
with purified solutions of the coenzyme containing little or no protein, 
no significant difference can be discerned between the coenzymes isolated 
from the two transaminases and pyridoxal phosphate in so far as growth 
stimulation is concerned. 
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Some as yet unpublished experiments of Gunsalus and his colleagues® 
with Sireplococms faccalis have brought evidence from another direction 
that pyridoxal phosphate is the prosthetic group of transaminase. They 
grew the organism in a medium deficient in vitamin Be and showed that 
the suspensions of avitaminous bacteria were unable to catalyze the 
transaminations characteristic of the aspartic and alanine enzymes. How- 
ever, following addition of p 3 Tidoxal phosphate the transaminating activity 
was completely restored to normal. Schlenk and Snell (22) previously 
tried to show the participation of pyridoxal in transaminating reactions 
by adding it to the tissues of vitamin Bs-deficient rats. However, their 
experiments were suggestive rather than conclusive. 

Mode of Action of Transaminase — There are at least three possible mech- 
anisms by which transamination reactions can take place. The reaction 
between glutamate and oxalacetate may be conceived of as an oxidation- 
reduction in which glutamate is oxidatively deaminated and oxalacetate 
simultaneously reductively aminated. According to this view, the proc- 
ess of transamination would be the summation of two separate reactions. 

(4) Glutamate -f- enzyme = a-ketoglutarate -f NHs -f reduced enzyme 

(5) Oxalacetate -t- NHj -f- reduced enzyme = aspartate -f- enzyme 

This mechanism can be excluded, since experiments with isotopic ammonia 
(c/. Shemin’) have shown conclusively that free ammonia is not formed 
during the process of transamination. Furthermore, there is no evidence 
that transaminase is capable of undergoing reversible o.xidation and re- 
duction. 

Another mechanism was outlined by Braunshtein and Kritsman (1), 
according to which the enzyme catalyzed a Schiff base condensation be- 
tween the amino acid and the keto acid of the transaminating pair. The 
Schiff base compound would then undergo rearrangement and dissociation 
into the transaminated pairs. This mechanism was in fact proposed 
by Herbst (23) to explain transamination reactions in non-biological systems. 
More recently Snell (24) found that pyridoxal heated with glutamic acid 
underwent transamination with formation of pyridoxamine and a-keto- 
glutaric acid. This led him to postulate that the prosthetic group of 
transaminase is pyridoxal and that transaminase acted bj'^ alternately 
accepting and donating amino groups, as indicated in the equations below: 

(6) Glutamate -j- pyridoxal enzyme = a-ketoglutarate -t- pyridoxamine enzj'me 

(7) Oxalacetate -P pyridoxamine enzyme = aspartate 4- pyridoxal enzyme 

There is evidence from our otvn experiments and those of Gunsalus that 
the prosthetic group of transaminase is probably pyridoxal phosphate, 

® Gunsalus, I. C., private communication. 

’ Shemin, D., private communication. 
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but we have been unable as 5'et to establish that cj'clical animation and 
deamination of the prosthetic group take place during the process of 
enzjTnatic transamination. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge our debt to iMiss ^Marion Blanchard 
and Dr. P. K. Stumpf for their generous help in studying the properties of 
the coenzymes obtained from the two transaminases. 

SUiDIARY 

The isolation and properties of two transaminating enzymes from pig 
heart are described. The aspartic-glutamic enzyme catalyzes the transfer 
of amino groups from oxalaeetate to glutamate or from aspartate to a-keto- 
glutarate. The alanine-glutamic enzyme catalyzes the transfer of amino 
groups from pyruvate to glutamate or from alanine to a-ketoglutarate. 
Both of these enzymes have been purified to a point at which all the pro- 
tein present has enzymatic activity. The catalytic constants at this 
purity level have been evaluated. 

Eapid methods have been described for following the action and for 
detennining the amounts of these enzymes. These methods depend 
upon the appearance or disapjiearance of o.mlacetic acid, o-ketoglutaric 
acid, and pyru'V'ic acid. 

Emdence has been presented which points to pyridoxal phosphate as 
the prosthetic group of both tr ansami nating enzymes. 
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ISOLATION OF I-AMINO AGED OXIDASE 


Bt M. BLANCHARD, D. E. GREEN,* V. NOCITO, am. S. RATNER 

{From the DeparlmenU of Medicine and Biochemistry, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, New Yorh) 

■With a Note bt Dan H. Moohe 
(Received for publication, September 8, 1945) 

In an earlier communication it was shown that the oxidative deamination 
of approximately half of the naturally occurring amino acids is catalyzed 
by a single enzyme, Z-amino acid oxidase. The general properties of this 
enzyme isolated from rat kidney and liver, as well as the mechanism of the 
reactions involved, have alread 3 ' been described (1). 

More recently the generositj' of several pharmaceutical companies* in 
supplying us with some 50 kilos of rat kidnej' has made it possible to under- 
take the isolation of the enzime. The purification has been brought to a 
stage at which the enz 3 me preparation is electrophoreticall 3 ' homogeneous. 
In the ultracentrifuge two components are found to be present. However, 
these have been sho'uTi to be two molecular species of the enz 3 Tne, one hav- 
ing 4 tunes the molecular weight of the other. The enz3’me is a flavoprotein 
whose prosthetic group has now been identified as the flavin mononucleo- 
tide, riboflavin phosphate. The present communication is concerned with 
the preparation and some of the properties of the purified enz 3 Tne and vith 
the eridence for the nature of the prosthetic group. 

Purification of Enzifme — The purification consists essentiall 3 ' of two suc- 
cessive precipitations of the enz 3 'me with 15 per cent sodium sulfate at pH 
5.6, followed b 3 ’’ at least three series of controlled stepi\Tse fractionations 
with ammonium sulfate (c/. the experimental section). Since in the earl 3 ' 
stages of purification man 3 ' of the impurities are colored compounds, the 
recognition of the enz 3 Tne as a flavoprotein is possible onl 3 ’- toward the end. 
The activity of the final preparation represents at most onl 3 ' a 1 or 2 per 
cent 3 deld. The over-all purification, starting from the first extract to the 
final preparation, is about 200-fold. In the early stages considerable losses 
are sustained at each step but the losses are more than offset by the degree 
of purification attained. 

* This investigation was supported 63 - grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Williams-Waterman Fund of the Research Corporation, the Lederle I,aboratories, 
Inc., and the John and Mar 3 - R. llarkle Foundation. 

' We are greatly indebted to Eli Lilly and Company, Hoffmann-Ija Roche, Inc., 
Parke, DaWs and Company, and Schering-Kahlbaum for generous gifts of frozen rat 
kidneys. 
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The preparation of the electrophoretically homogeneous enzyme has a 
Qo, of 52 in the presence of Z-leucine at 38° and at pH 8.8. 1 mg. of enzyme 
at this stage of purity contains 0.6 y of riboflavin phosphate from which it 
can be calculated that each mole of enzyme catalyzes the oxidation of 6 
molecules of substrate per minute under the above conditions. This value 
for the turnover number is admittedly far below the range for other flavo- 
proteins, which extends from 50 to 1000. The formidable discrepancj’- in 
catalytic velocity may indicate any one of three possibilities: (1) that the 
enzyme is not identical with the flavoprotcin, being merely a minute im- 
purity, (2) that individual molecules of the enzj'me have undergone “decay” 
(partial loss of activity) during the purification procedure and that the turn- 
over number of the native unprocessed enzyme would be of the right 
catalytic order of magnitude, and (3) that /-amino acid oxidase is an un- 
usually slow enzj’me. The first possibility is inconsistent with the observa- 
tion that the prosthetic group of the flavoprotein is reduced by amino acids. 
The actual rate of reduction has been determined and found to be about the 
same order of magnitude as the over-all oxidation of the substrate by 
molecular o.xygen. This is in accord with the assumption that the flavo- 
protein is identical with Z-amino acid oxidase. The flavoprotein is distinct 
from all other known flavoproteins and, in so far as we have been able to 
determine, shows no catalytic activity except that characteristic of the 
Z-amino acid oxidase. Furthermore it should be pointed out that the final 
preparation contains only two molecular species both of which are flavopro- 
teins with identical catalytic action. No one of the above points of e^d- 
dence is in itself adequate, but collectively they leave little doubt of the 
identity of the Z-amino acid oxidase with the flavoprotein which has been 
isolated. 

In saying that an enzyme may undergo “decay” during the purification 
procedure, we employ the term in the sense that single molecules of enzj'me 
may become less active, rather than that a certain proportion of a popula- 
tion of enzjune molecules has become completely inactive, as implied by the 
term “destruction.” There is no single method of deciding whether in the 
course of purification decay or destruction, as defined above, is proceeding. 
The fact that there is progressive improvement in the purity index (see 
“Experimental”) argues against any significant amount of decay. Further- 
more, in the final stages of purification at which there is no appreciable loss 
of activity, apart from the partition of the enzyme in different fractions, the 
process of decay, at least in these stages, can be definitely excluded. It 
seems likely that the Z-amino acid oxidase like the vast majority of enzymes 
exists either as a fully active enzjmie or as an inactive enzjmie but not in a 
form that has only partial activity. These considerations exclude all but the 
third possibility; viz., that the Z-amino acid oxidase is a very slow acting 
enzyme. 
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Lactic Oxidase Activity — A. strict parallelism has been found between the 
abiUty of various preparations from rat kidney to oxidize f-amino acids 
and the abilitj' to oxidize Z-lactic acid and certain other a-hydroxj' acids.- 
Thus the ratio of these two acthities has been found constant from the first 
crude extracts to the final stage of purification at which the two molecular 
species of the enz^Tne are present. Since each of these species is active 
toward both substrates, it appears highly probable that both acthities are 
associated with the same enzjTne. The full description of the lactic enzjTne 
will be reserv'ed for another communication. The turnover number in the 
presence of lactic acid under optimum conditions of substrate and hydrogen 
ion concentrations is approximatelj' 2.7 times as large as that in the presence 
of Z-leucine. The flavoprotein is bleached by lactic acid just as it is by 
Z-amioo acids and the autoxidation of the leucoflavoprotein explains the 
formation of HjO; during the catal3'tic oxidation of lactic acid in the pres- 
ence of molecular oxygen. 

Absorption Spectrum of Enzyme — ^Flavoproteins have been shown to have 
an absorption spectrum that differs onlj' in minor respects from that of free 
riboflax-in in the region 320 to 520 mp (3-5). The cmwe’ for Z-amino acid 
oxidase shown in Fig. 1 displaj's a maximum in the region of 450 mp, which 
is tj'pical, but the band is broader than that of riboflavin, since it extends to 
410 vap before declining. The second band of the oxidase, as e.xpected, 
has a ma.ximum at 360 mp, but the e.xtmction coefficient is higher than ex- 
pected in relation to that of the 450 band. It is apparent that a second 
light-absorbing substance is present which, for reasons to he discussed 
below, we consider to be an impuritj' present in low concentration but pos- 
sessing a ver>' high e-xtiuction coefficient in the region of 410 mp. As puri- 
fication proceeds, the amount of absorption due to this substance grows 
progressively smaller. Removal of the final traces entails larger loss than 
is possible to take with the small quantities of purified enzyme which have 
been at our disposal. 

On reduction with hj’drosulfite 75 per cent of the color is bleached at 460 
m>i, the degree of bleaching becoming less at shorter wave-lengths, as shown 
in Fig. 1. The plot of the difference between the curves for the oxidized 
and reduced enzjTnes (the A curve) does not represent exactlj* the curve of 
the flavin component of the protein, because the impuritj* has also under- 
gone change in the presence of hj’drosulfite. The inflection at 410 mp 

’ In a preliminary report (2) we erroneously referred to the second catalytic func- 
tion of f-amino acid oxidase as a diaphorase action. The test system devised for de- 
tecting diaphorase activity contained lactic acid. The positive results we obtained 
were due to the fact that f-amino acid oxidase oxidized lactic acid directly and not to 
the ability of the enzj-me to function as a diaphorase. 

' « = 1/cZlogio 7c/7i;c = the concentration in moles per liter and Z = the cell length 
in cm. 
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which appears in both the A curve and that for oxidized enzyme strongly 
suggests that the contaminating impurity is of an iron-porphyrin nature. 
On reduction, iron-porphyrin proteins generally show an increased absorp- 



Fig. 1. Light absorption spectrum of f-amino acid oxidase in 0.1 m phosphate 
buffer at pH 7.4. Double circles represent oxidized enzyme; solid circles, enzyme 
reduced with hydrosulfite; clear circles, the plot of the difference between the absorp- 
tions of the oxidized and reduced enzyme. 

tion and slight shift of the Soret band, while absorption in the regions to 
either side may be increased at some wave-lengths and decreased at others.'* 

* Compare, for example, the light absorption curves of ferri- and ferrocytochrome 
c reported by Theorell (6). 
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This property would account for the fact that the A curve varies in some re- 
spects from that expected for the flavin component. Furthermore, iron- 
porphyrin compounds have in common the Soret band in the region of 410 
m^i with an extremely high e.xtinction coefiScient. For example, the value® 
given by Theorell and Akesson (7) for cytochrome c, uio = 118 X 10®, 
is 26 times greater than that of ribofla\Tn at the same wave-length. This 
factor is increased to 137 when the molecular weights are taken into accoimt, 
cytochrome c haAdng a molecular weight of 13,100 as compared to 69,000 for 
the minim um molecular weight of Z-amino acid oxidase. Therefore in order 
to account for the absorption of the oxidized enzyme at 410 mft, which is 
double that expected of a flavoprotein, no more than 0.7 per cent of cyto- 
chrome c or an equivalent amount of some other iron-porphjiin protein 
would have to be present as a contaminant of the Z-amino acid oxidase. 
This amount of impurit 5 ' is less than can be detected electrophoretically 
The fact that the enz}'me appears homogeneous in the Tiselius apparatus 
but displays an impurity on spectrophotometric e.xamination permits the 
conclusion that the impurity is present in verj- Ipw concentration and is 
probably an iron-poiphjTin compound. It was not stuprising to encounter 
the problem of removing such impurities during isolation of flavoproteins 
from animal tissue, in which the concentration of iron-porphyrin compounds 
is extremely high in relation to flavoproteins. Warburg and Christian (8) 
fovmd a similar contaminant of the “old yellow enzj-me” isolated from 
yeast. 

The fla%nn phosphate content of the enzyme is 0.66 per cent. This value 
was obtained spectrophotometrically by splitting the flavoprotein with 
trichloroacetic acid and remo\'ing the denatured protein by centrifugation. 
The colored impurity is precipitated with the protein in this procedure (see 
the section on the prosthetic group), thus permitting an accurate estimate of 
the flavin content. Since the data for the curves shown in Fig. 1 were cal- 
culated from the actual flavin phosphate content of the enzyme and the 
obser\'ed optical density, it may be seen that at 460 mft the impurity has 
the effect of elevating the absorption by 17 per cent, as compared with the 
value given by Theorell (3) for the “old j'ellow enzyme,” ttto = 10.4 X 10®. 
It is also apparent from Fig. 1 that the difi'erence between the oxidized and 
reduced values, A<!o may not be used for accurate estimation of the flavin 
content of the enzyme, since it represents a summation of the changes 
imdergone by both the flavin and the iron-porphyrin impinity. The value 
for Afu> is actually 12 per cent lower than would be e.xi>ected on the basis of 
the known flavin content. 

‘ The original value was expressed as p, the molecular absorption constant, and 
has been converted to the t value in order to facilitate comparison. 
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Identification of Prosthetic Group 

Absorption Spectrum of Prosthetic Group — The losses sustained in the 
purification procedure are such that 3 kilos of fresh rat kidney furnish only 
about 5 cc. of a 1.5 per cent solution of the purified enzyme. Owing to this 
restriction, identification of the prosthetic group was established by em- 
ploying enzyme preparations only of the highest purity level, as an alterna- 
tive to direct isolation. The prosthetic group does not dissociate from the 
protein to any appreciable degree and cannot, therefore, be recovered by 
mild procedures. When a solution of the enzyme is denatured by exposure 
to a temperature of 100°, the prosthetic group is split off but simultaneously 
undergoes considerable destruction. However, if the enzyme solution is 
brought to dryness rapidly in an oven at 105° and the thin film of protein 
extracted with small amounts of water, the recovery of flavin phosphate is 



Fig. 2. Light absorption spectrum of the prosthetic group of f-amino acid oxidase 
(solid circles) and of riboflavin (clear circles). Aqueous solutions at pH 7.0. 

fair and the decomposition is negligible. The extract is yellow, with the 
characteristic greenish fluorescence of riboflavin. This material, without 
further treatment, tvas used to obtain the light absorption curve shown in 
Fig. 2. The curve for free riboflavin (Merck) is also presented for com- 
parison. The flavin concentration of the solution of the prosthetic group 
was calculated from the observed optical density at 450 mp and the extinc- 
tion coefficient, €450 = 11.3 X 10’, as given by Warburg and Christian (9) 
for riboflavin or riboflavin phosphate.® It may be seen that the two curves 
are practically superimposable with characteristic maxima at 450, 375, and 
265 mp. 

The molecular light absorption curves of riboflavin and its phosphoric 
ester are coincident over the range investigated. However, the absorption 
curve of flavin adenine dinucleotide represents the summation of the 
absorption due respectively to riboflavin and adenine (9). Since adenine 
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does not absorb appreciably at wave-lengths greater than 300 m/j, the curve 
for the dinucleotide is virtually identical nith that of riboflavin down to 300 
mfi. At 265 m;i, e for riboflann is 29.4 X 10’, while that for the dinucleo- 
tide is 37.0 X 10’. As shomi in Fig. 2, the e value for iSIerck’s liboflarin, 
30.5 X 10’, is in good agreement with the value set by Warburg and 
Christian (9), while the e value for the prosthetic group is 32.0 X 10’. 
The presence of a second absorbing component, either purine or pjTTmidine 
in nature, would have increased the « value of the prosthetic group to 
37 X 10’ or higher, since such compounds all have absorption coefficients of 
about the same order of magnitude as adenine itself. The slight!}’ higher 
absorption of the prosthetic group obser\’ed in the region of shorter wave- 
length compared to that of ribofla^-in may justifiably be attributed to the 
presence of traces of impurities formed during the heat treatment. Appar- 
ently the ribofla\Tn of Z-amino acid oxidase is not associated with a second 
light-absorbing molecule, as would be expected were the prosthetic group a 
dinucleotide. The same absorption curve is obtained when the prosthetic 
group is split off from the protein following denaturation with trichloroacetic 
acid, after suitable correction for the pH effect and light absorption due to 
the reagent. 

Ralio of Phosphorus to Flavin in Prosthetic Group — ^The prosthetic groups 
of all the flavoproteins known thus far occur either as riboflavin phosphate 
or as flavin adenine dinucleotide. In order to distinguish between these 
two possibilities, advantage has been taken of ( 1 ) the differences in absorp- 
tion at 265 mu, as already discussed above, and (2) the difference in the ratio 
of P to flavin, the mononucleotide and the dinucleotide having ratios 
respectively of 1 : 1 and 2 : 1 . 

The P to flavin ratios were determined on samples of the prosthetic group 
prepared in sev’eral different ways, as indicated in Table I. The flavin 
content of Preparation 1 was estimated spectrephotometrically assiuning. 
6 = 11.3 X 10’ at 450 mu (9). This v'alue is only applicable to neutral 
solutions. In strong acid, the absorption of riboflavin is decreased in the 
region of the first maximum, and increased in the region of the second. 
Avalueof t( 5 o = 9.8 X 10’, obtained from flavin solutions of known concentra- 
tion in 4.1 per cent trichloroacetic acid, has been used to estimate the flavin 
phosphate content of enz}me solutions to which trichloroacetic acid was 
added as the protein precipitant (Preparations 2 to 5). The light 
absorption of trichloroacetic acid is very small in this region and was ade- 
quately corrected for by a suitable blank. 

In order to estimate the P content of these solutions, a submicroprocedure 
(see “Experimental”) having a range of 0.2 to 3 7 of P was employed. It 
was found necessary to estimate both inorganic and organically bound P, 
since even after prolonged dialysis traces of inorganic P were still present. 
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All of the samples investigated, as shown in Table I, were found to have 
a ratio of organic P to flavin of 1:1. This was the case regardless of th? 
treatment employed and serves to confirm the evidence, obtained from 
the absorption spectmm, that the prosthetic group is riboflavin phosphate. 

It should be pointed out that on prolonged dialysis there is some loss of 
flavin, for Preparation 5 which was not dial 3 ’-zed has the highest flavin con- 
tent. The simultaneous loss of an equivalent amount of organic P appears 
to indicate that on dialysis the prosthetic group is split from the protein at 
the rate of a few per cent a day, ndthout cleavage of the ribitjd phosphoric 


Table I 


Ratio of Organic P to Riboflavin in I- Amino Acid Oxidase 


Prepara- 
tion No. 

Treatment 

Ribo- 

flavin 

InofRanic 

phos- 

phorus 

Organic 

pbos* 

pnorus* 

Molecular ratio 

of organic P to 

riboflavin 

1 

Dialyzed 7 days against distilled 
water, oven-dried 

7 per cc, 

41.3 

7 per cc. 

7 per cc. 

3.32 

1.00:1.00 

2 

Dialyzed 7 days against distilled 
water, treated with trichloro- 
acetic acid 

60.3 

0.63 

4.81 

1.00:0.86 

3 

Dialyzed 6 days against distilled 
water, treated as Preparation 2 

55.9 

1.74 

4.23 

1.00:1.08 

4 

Dialyzed 6 days against distilled 
water brought to pH 8 with 
NHiOH, treated ns Preparation 2 

43.9 

2.54 

3.41 

1.00:1.06 

6 • 

Undialyzed; treated as Prepara- 
tion 2 

77.8 

5.64 

6.36 

1.00:1.01 


* The figures in this column represent the difference between total and inorganic 
phosphorus. 


ester linkage. Presumably the splitting is responsible for inactivation of 
the enzyme and it explains why dialysis is invariablj'^ associated with loss of 
catalytic activity. 

The theoretical possibility remains that the prosthetic group of f-amino 
acid oxidase may exist as a conjugate of two riboflavin phosphate nucleo- 
tides, although as yet no naturally occurring examples of such a configura- 
tion are known. It is to be expected that a compound of this nature rrill be 
much less acidic than riboflavin phosphate. Investigation of this property 
must await isolation. 

Number of Flavins per Molecule — In an earlier publication (2) it was re- 
ported that the preparation of purified enzyme was foimd to be 
homogeneous when examined electrophoretically at pH 7.4. In the ultra- 
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centrifuge, two molecular species of the flavoprotein were found to be 
present, 60 per cent as a lighter form, haAring a molecular weight of 120,000, 
and 40 per cent of a hea^y fraction which may be regarded as an aggregate 
of 4 of the lighter molecules. 

In the same communication the flavin content was reported as 0.46 per 
cent, expressed as riboflavin phosphate. Since this corresponds to a 
mi nimum molecular weight of 100,000 as compared to 120,000 obtained 
from ultracentrifuge data, the enzj-me was regarded provisionally as having 
one riboflavin phosphate per molecule of protein. The estimation of the 
flavin content was carried out in samples obtained by extraction of oven- 
dried samples previously subjected to prolonged dialysis to insure complete 
removal of ammonium sulfate. H'e have since observed that the prosthetic 
group is split off at the rate of a few per cent a day when dial 3 'zed against 
distilled water. This loss of flavin, as well as incomplete recoverv- from the 
dried film, led to erroneouslv' low results. When the flavin content of un- 
dialv'zed enzvTne preparations was estimated bj* direct spectroscopic meas- 
urement of the supernatant fluid, after precipitation of the protein with 
trichloroacetic acid at 0°, the value was found to be 0.66 per cent, e.xpressed 
as riboflavin phosphate, corresponding to a minimum molecular weight of 
69,200. It is extremelv' imlikelv' that a value appreciablv- higher than 0.66 
per cent will be obtained, since the entire purification procedure includes 
but one dialj’sis for IS hours. The value of 0.66 per cent therefore strongly 
suggests that there are two riboflavin phosphate groups for each protein 
unit of approximatelv’ 138,000. iloore's value (see the appended note) 
of 120,000 is in substantial agreement with this interpretation. The heavy 
component would then have a molecular weight of 552,000, containing eight 
flav'in groups in all. 


EXPERniENT.AL 

Methods of FoUoicing Activity — We have arbitrarily defined as the unit 
of 1-amino acid oxidase activitv' an amount of enzvTne which in the presence 
of excess Z-leucine and excess catalase' at pH S.S and 38° catalv-zes the up- 
take of 60 c.mm. of Oj per hour. All solutions of the enzv-mes, substrates, 
and buffer are previouslv' adjusted to pH 8.8. To the enzvnne solution in 
a Warburg vessel are then added 0.3 cc. of catalase and 0.5 m phosphate 
buffer to make a final volume of 3.0 cc.; 0.5 cc. of 0.1 vt Meucine in 0.5 jt 
phosphate buffer is tipped in from the side arm after temperature equilibra- 
tion, and the oxv'gen consumption estimated manometricallv*. Since cata- 

‘ When excess catalase is present, exactly 1 atom of oxygen per molecule of sub- 
strate will be consumed (1>. The catalase solution employed was a concentrated 
preparation obtained from pig kidney extract by two precipitations with 30 per cent 
ammonium sulfate, followed by dialysis. 
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lase is largely destroyed during Step 3 of the isolation procedure given below, 
it must be added to the test run. 

As a rapid and convenient measure of the degree of purity of the enzyme 
at each step of the purification, ve have employed the purity index defined 
as the ratio of the optical density at 280 m/i in a 1 cm. cuvette to the number 
of units per cc. of enzyme. As the purification proceeds, the purity index 
becomes smaller, which means in effect that the amount of protein per unit 
of enzyme becomes progressively less until all the protein is associated with 
the enzyme itself. Because of the fact that ammonium sulfate inhibits 
Z-amino acid oxidase even when present in concentrations as low as 0.01 Ji, 
it is not possible to test directly for Z-amino acid oxidase activity during 
ammonium sulfate fractionations. The solutions might be dialyzed to 
remove the ammonium ion but apart from considerable delay there is the 
destruction of the enzyme which invariably attends dialysis. This diffi- 
culty has been overcome by taking advantage of the fact that the Z-amino 
acid o.xidase also oxidizes a-hydroxy acids such as lactic acid. The ratio, 
rate of oxidation of Z-leucine to rate of oxidation of Z-lactate, has repeatedly 
been found to be 1:2.7. The standard conditions employed for estimating 
the oxidation of lactic acid are identical with those given above for Z-leucine 
except for the substitution of substrates. The oxidation of lactic acid is 
not inhibited by ammonium ions. Thus by estimating the oxidation of 
Z-lactic acid it becomes possible to assay the Z enzyme accurately in the 
presence of ammonium sulfate. 

In the final stages of the purification, when it is of the utmost importance 
to conserve material, one can avoid using up samples in a catalytic test by 
substituting a spectrophotometric index of purity. The iron-porphyrin 
impurity markedly increases the absorption at 410 mu without influencing 
as appreciably the 450 m/x band characteristic of flavin. The ratio of extinc- 
tions, eiio/exw, becomes therefore a measure of the degree of purification 
of the flavoprotein as the limiting value of 0.5 is approached. The best 
ratio we have reached has a value of 0.96, W'hereas in cruder fractions the 
value of the ratio may be 10 to 20 times as high. The purity index and the 
extinction ratio have been applied only as rapid and convenient measures 
for following the purification. The catal 3 ’^tic activity and flavin phosphate 
contents of the purified enzj'me are always based on a direct estimation of 
the dry weight of the protein. 

I 

Preparation of Enzyme 

Step 1 — Rat kidneys (about 1.5 kilos) Avere minced in a Waring blendor 
to a fine cream and poured into 4 volumes of acetone cooled to —5° Avith 
dry ice. The suspension Avas rapidly filtered Avith suction and the residue 
Avashed several times AA'ith cold acetone. The residue Avas poAvdered, al- 
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lowed to dry in air, then resuspended in acetone (room temperature) to 
remove as much of the residual fat as possible, filtered, and again allowed 
to dry in air. 318 gm. of dry powder were obtained. 

Step Z — The kidney powder was mixed with 10 volumes of wafer and the 
suspension allowed to stand for 30 minutes with constant stirring. The 
insoluble particles were filtered off and washed thoroughly ■nith water. 
The volume of the combined filtrates was about 3.9 liters, containing 347 
imits wth a purity index of 347. Anhydrous sodium sulfate was added 
(15 gm. per 100 cc. of solution) and then glacial acetic acid to bring the pH 
to 5.1, as measured electrometrically with a glass electrode. The precipi- 
tate was filtered through fluted papers. The filtration is rather slow and 
may be safely carried on overnight if necessary. The enzjTne is quite 
stable in this precipitate. 

Step S — ^The precipitate was suspended in water and 6 n NaOH was 
added to bring the pH to 8.5. The final volume was 360 cc., containing 
222 units. The suspension was heated to 57° for 5 minutes and the bulky 
coagulum filtered off. The filtrate (310 cc. containing 85 units) was treated 
again with sodium sulfate (15 gm. per 100 cc.), the pH being brought to 
5.6 uith 10 per cent acetic acid. The adjustment of pH is critical and 
should be carried out electrometrically. The precipitate was centrifuged 
off, resuspended in water (50 cc.), and the pH brought to 8.7 with 6 N sodium 
hydroxide. The insoluble residue was centrifuged off and discarded. The 
clear supernatant fluid (56 cc.) then contained 48 units with a purity indax 
of 13.9. 

Step 4 — ^The above enzyme solution was dialyzed for 18 hours at 
0° against 3 liters of 0.025 ii phosphate buffer of pH 7.3. The pH of the 
ice-cold dialyzed solution was cautiously brought to 4.9 with 10 per cent 
acetic acid. The precipitate containing the bulk of the hematin impurities 
was discarded. The supernatant fluid, which from this step on has the 
greenish yellow appearance of flavin solutions, was neutralized with 6 N 
sodium hydroxide. 

Step 5 — ^The enzjTne solution was then subjected to a series of stepwise 
fractionations with ammonium sulfate between 30 and 60 per cent satura- 
tion. Table II is typical of the results with the first series of fractionations. 
When Fractions II and IH of this stepwise fractionation were combined 
and refractionated, a second series of fractions with the following charac- 
teristics was obtained: Fraction A, 4.8 total units with a purity index of 
11.8; Fraction B, 12.4 total units with a purity index of 3.1; Fraction C, 
10.4 total imits with a purity index of 3.1; and Fraction D, 2.0 total units 
with a purity index of 15.0. Fractions B and C were combined and 
refractionated in a third series in which the ratio of 410:450 m^ was Frac- 
tion 6, 1.18; Fraction c, 0.96; Fraction d, 1.17. Fraction a consisted of a 
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solution too opalescent for measurement, denatured material largel}'. 
Fraction c contained 4.8 units in 2 cc. mth a purity index of 1.7. Solutions 
of the enzjnne at this stage of purity appeared homogeneous in the Tisel- 
ius apparatus and were used for spectrophotometric analysis. 

In order to effect a separation of the light and hea\y molecular species 
for examination of catalytic activity, a sample of the purified enzyme 
was treated in the ultracentrifuge as described in the note by hloore. To 
conserve material the enzyme content of each fraction vas determined by 
spectrometric estimation of ribofla^n phosphate. One fraction (the light 
component, containing 5 per cent of the hea\y one) had 0.44 unit of cata- 
Ij'tic acti\dty per microgram of ribofla%'in phosphate. A second fraction 
(the hea\y component containing a .‘^raall amount of the light one) had 
0.40 unit per microgram. 


Table II 


Stcpurisc Fractionation of Enzyme Solution 


FractionKo. 

Per cent saturation of 
ammonium sulfate 

Total units* 

Purity index* 

I 

36 

3.4 

19.3 

II 

43 j 

20.4 

10.4 

III 

50 

15.2 

10.1 

IV 

5S 

2.9 

22.2 


* As defined in the “Experimental.” 


Eslimalion of Total Phosphonis — The procedure described is a micro 
adaptation of the method of King (10) in that perchloric acid is used for 
digestion and the color is de^'eloped in a stronger acid than employed origi- 
nally b}^ Fiske and Subbarow (11), but it incorporates several valuable 
features emploj'ed bj- Bessey and Lowtj- (12) in their submicromethod. 
These are the development of color at an elevated temperature (here 100°) 
to increase sensitinty, and measurement of the light absorption at 820 mfi. 

With the Beckman spectrophotometer and standard 1 cm. cuvettes, phos- 
phorus in the range of 0.2 to 3 y can be estimated vith an accuracj' of 2 
per cent. Trichloroacetic acid does not interfere vith the estimation. 
The digestion tubes, which were also used for the final color development, 
were made of P 3 Tex tubing of 7 ram. internal diameter blown out to a 
bulb of 20 ram. outside diameter and ha\Tng an over-all height of about 
165 mm. These were calibrated to contain 3.5 cc., the bulb size being 
selected to bring the calibration mark from 5 to 10 mm., but no higher, 
above the neck of the bulb. Samples ha\'ing a volume no greater than 2.5 
cc., to which 0.4 cc. of 72 per cent perchloric acid has been added, were 
digested in an oil bath at 200° for about 15 minutes after bringing the bath 
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up to this temperature over a 20 minute interval. The slow rise in tempera- 
ture insured smooth distillation of water and of trichloroacetic acid which 
were completely removed by the time 200“ was reached. Digestion then 
proceeded without bumping and no boiling stones were required. For most 
compounds, including phospholipids, this digestion time was sufficient but 
it may, vrithout introduction of errors, be increased to an hour or longer 
if necessary’’. 

After cooling the tubes, first 3.0 cc. of 0.33 per cent ammonium molybdate 
(2 cc. of the stock 5 per cent solution diluted to 30 cc.) were added, and 
then, after thorough mixing, 0.1 cc. of the aminonaphtholsulfonic acid 
reagent prepared according to King (10). A few hundredths of a cc. of 
perchloric acid distilled off during digestion, making necessarj" a final 
adjustment of the volume to 3.5 cc. with water. The contents were mixed 
very thoroughly again with a thin rod flattened at the end. The color 
was developed by heating in a boiling water bath for 10 minutes. 
A straight line was obtained for the standard curve; 1 y gives rise to an 
optical density of 0.255 when read at 820 mp in 1 cm. cuvettes against 
blanks similarly treated. 

Inorganic Phosphate — In order to estimate inorganic phosphate in a 
solution containing riboflaxin phosphate, without sacrificing sensitmtx", 
it was considered desirable to reduce to a minimum the concentration of 
acid as used in the above estimation of total phosphorus in order to prevent 
hj’drolysis of the phosphoric ester during color development at 100“. The 
concentration of acid and of the other reagents employed by Fiske and 
Subbarow (11) for inorganic phosphate was therefore scaled down to 
a submicro level. Samples having a volume no greater than 2.75 cc. when 
trichloroacetic acid was present, or 1 ce. less when it was absent, were 
transferred to the same tubes as used above, followed by 0.6 cc. of 3 N 
H:S0<. If 1 cc. of 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid, or the equivalent aciditj' 
was not included in the sample, it was added to insure the final required 
acidity. If necessarj', water was then added to a volume of about 3 cc. 
with thorough mi.xing. This was followed by the addition of 0.1 cc. of 
5 per cent ammonium molj'bdate and finally by 0.05 cc. of the aminonaph- 
tholsulfonic acid reagent used above. The volume was brought to 3.5 
cc. Thorough mixing after the addition of each reagent, the final mixing 
being effected with a stirring rod, is absolutelj’ essential to insure repro- 
ducible results. The tubes were then immersed in a boiling water bath for 
10 minutes and the densitj' estimated as described above; the densitj' in- 
creased by 0.250 for each microgram of increment. 

The estimation of inorganic phosphate at the low addity emploj’ed was 
occasionally troublesome, owing to some variation in the blanks. This 
was avoided by very careful and thorough mixing after the addition of 
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each reagent and by checking on the agreement of duplicate or triplicate 
blanks. When hydrolysis of organically bound phosphorus is not a com- 
plicating factor, the conditions described above for total phosphorus, but 
employed without digestion at 200°, provide a more satisfactory procedure 
for the rapid estimation of very small amounts of inorganic phosphate. 

Preparation of Samples for Estimation of Flavin and Phosphorus — 1 cc. 
aliquots of a purified enzyme preparation containing 14.27 mg. of enzyme 
and 94.3 mg. of riboflavin phosphate per cc. were dialyzed against distilled 
water for various periods, transferred quantitatively to a 5 cc. volumetric 
flask, and made up to volume. To each was added 1 cc. of 50 per cent 
trichloroacetic acid in the cold and the mixture centrifuged at 5°on the high 
speed head of the International centrifuge. Total P was estimated on 

0. 5 cc. and inorganic P on 1 cc. aliquots of the supernatant. For estimation 
of flavin in the Beckman spectrophotometer, 2 cc. were diluted mth an 
equal volume of water to reduce the trichloroacetic acid concentration to 
4.1 per cent. Other dialyzed samples were rapidly brought to dryness in an 
oven at 105°, extracted with small portions of water, filtered, and brought 
to 5 cc. Solutions of the prosthetic group obtained by this treatment were 
used for P and flavin analysis as well as to provide the data given in Fig. 

1. The curve agrees throughout with the absorption curve obtained, after 
suitable correction for the pH effect and light absorption of the reagent, 
from solutions in which trichloroacetic acid had been used to precipitate 
the protein. 

The values for riboflavin phosphate, inorganic phosphorus, and organic 
phosphorus are given in Table I. Except for the case of the undialyzed 
sample, inorganic phosphorus was present in verj' small amounts (0.1 to 
0.2 7 per sample) and could not be estimated with the same accuracy as the 
total phosphorus. The uniformity of the ratios in the last column of Table 
I indicates that riboflavin is present as a phosphoric ester which undergoes 
no appreciable hydrolysis under the conditions for estimating inorganic 
phosphate. This was to be expected from the hydrolysis rates of riboflavin 
phosphate reported by Kuhn and Rudy (13), who found only 22 per cent 
hydrolysis after boiling for 2 hours in 15 per cent HCl. 

SUMMARY 

1. Z- Amino acid oxidase has been shown to be a flavoprotein with ribo- 
flavin phosphate as the prosthetic group. 

2. By an extensive series of salt fractionations, the enzjune has been 
brought to a stage at which it is electrophoretically homogeneous. In the 
ultracentrifuge, two components appear, having identical catalytic activity. 
The evidence suggests that these are two molecular species of the same 
enz 5 mie, the heavy component being an aggregate of 4 molecules of the 
light one. 
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3. On the basis of the fla\’in content of the enzyme (0.66 per cent ex- 
pressed as ribofla\'in phosphate) and other data, it appears that the light 
component contains 2 molecules of flavin, whereas the hea^y one contains 
8 . 

4. From the parallelism between the ability to oxidize /-amino acids and 
Z-a-hydroxy acids, it is concluded that the flavoprotein which has been 
isolated possesses both these catalytic activities. 
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Examination of l-Amino Acid Oxidase by Electrophoresis and the 
UUracentrifvge 

By dan H. MOORE 

{From the Electrophoresis Laboratory, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, A>ia York) 

The preparation was examined electrophoretically in 0.02 .m sodium 
phosphate buffer of pH 7.4, which was 0.15 m with respect to sodium 
chloride, and found to be essentially homogeneous. The electrophoresis 
pattern of the purified preparation is shown in Fig. A. AMien examined in 
the same solvent in the ultracentrifuge, however, two components appeared, 
a heatder fraction constituting about 60 per cent of the total protein 
(Sro = 13.5) and a lighter fraction having S™ = 5.0. A trace of heavier 
material (Sm = 18) appears in the pattern (Fig. B). 

In order to obtain more information about the molecular weight of the 
components and to determine whether enzjTnatic actiYuty was associated 
with one or both molecular species, a 30 cc. portion was centrifuged in eight 
tubes at 48,000 r.p.m. for 45 minutes. At the speed selected, most of the 
heaiy component and only a small fraction of the light one Yvould besedi- 
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mented in 45 minutes. 22 cc. of the supernatant -were carefully removed. 
This supernatant was richer in the lighter fraction, whereas the pellet and 
the concentrated fluid at the bottom of the tubes contained a higher propor- 
tion of the heavy fractions than the original. This general procedure was 
repeated three times, whereupon the supernatant was found to contain 
less than 5 per cent of the heavy fraction when reexamined in the analytical 
ultracentrifuge. The pellets from the first of the above centrifugations 
were analyzed for enzymatic activity. It w'as found that the separated 
light fraction and the redissolved pellets (enriched in heavy fraction) con- 
tained the same enzymatic activity per weight of protein. 



A B 

Fig. a. Electrophoresis pattern of f-amino acid oxidase. Left, ascending; right, 
descending. Buffer, 0.02 m sodium phosphate in 0.15 M sodium chloride, pH 7.4. 

Fig. B. Ultracentrifuge pattern of Z-amino acid oxidase after 40 minutes at 48,000 
R.p.M. Protein concentration 0.4 per cent; solvent, same as for electrophoresis. 

The supernatant (heav 3 '' component-free) solution was allowed to diffuse 
in the Tiselius electrophoresis cell at 1°. The diffusion constant when 
corrected to 20° was calculated to be 4.0 X 10“'^ sq. cm. per second. As- 
suming a partial specific volume of 0.75, a molecular weight of about 120,000 
■was calculated. An accurate estimate of the diffusion constant of the 
heavy component cannot be made, owing to the impossibility of preparing 
a sample entirely free of the light component. The average diffusion rate 
(calculated from the wudth of the boundary pattern at the inflection point) 
of the original unseparated material was found to be 3.0 X 10~’^ sq. cm. per 
second. This value is erroneously high owing to the presence of the light 
component and will result in an estimate of the molecular weight w'hich 
is correspondingly low. With Ao = 3.0 and &o = 13.5 a molecular weight 
of 430,000 was calculated. Since this value is admittedly low, it appears 
more probable, that the heavj'’ component is an aggregate of 4 molecules of 
the light component. 



THE quajS'titatrt: determination of thyroxine in 
lODINATED CASEIN HA\TNG THYROIDAL ACTRHTY* 

Bt E. P. KEIKEKEt axd C. W. TURNER 

{From the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Unirenity of Missouri, Columbia) 

AKD GEORGE O. KOHLER, R. D. HOO%"ER, as-d MARGAPJET B. BEEZLEY 
{From the Cerophyl Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, .Missouri) 

(Received for publication, July 5, 1945) 

As a result of recent investigations (reviewed by Reineke and Turner (1)) 
methods are now established whereby iodinated proteins possessing high 
thyroidal activity, as determined by biological assay, can be formed. The 
isolation of crystalline dZ-thjToxine from iodinated casein subsequent to 
alkaline hydrolysis (2-4) and of the natural I isomer after hydroh'sis with 
acid (5) provides good evidence that the active principle is actually thy- 
roxine. Because of serious questions as to the specificity, when applied to 
iodinated proteins, of the chemical methods for determining thjTOxine in 
thjToid tissue it has been necessary to depend on biological methods for 
quantitative estimates of the potency of such preparations. 

The use of n-butanol for selective extraction of thjToxine from hydroh*- 
sates of thyroid tissue was introduced by Leland and Foster (6). Blau (7) 
reported that more complete extraction of thjToxine was effected when the 
initial step was carried out in an aqueous acid medium instead of in the 
sodium hydroxide solution used in the original method. He also introduced 
an alkaline washing solution that provided a more favorable distribution 
ratio for removal of non-thjToxine iodine compounds from the n-butanol 
extract. In a second communication Blau (S) reported that the thjToxine 
could be extracted selectivelj’ from thyroid tissue after only 6 hours hy- 
drolysis in 8 per cent bariiun hj'droxide, thus avoiding the losses encoun- 
tered during the longer hj-drolysis with 2 x sodium hj-droxide. 

In the present report the thvTOxine values obtained on iodinated pro- 
teins by biological assay and by a chemical e.xtraction procedure have been 
compared. WTiile Blau’s original method appears not to be entirely .specific 
for thjTOxine when applied to iodinated proteins, a modification i= intro- 
duced that jdelds values which compare verv- favorably with those obtained 
by biological assays. 

• Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri .-tpricultura! 
E.xperiment Station, Journal Series, No. 9S2. 

t Present address. Department of Phj-Eiolog 3 ' and Pharmacology, Michigan 
Stofe College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

The first analyses were made on a series of preparations described pre- 
viously by Reineke, Williamson, and Tumor (9) in which the amount of 
iodine added during the iodination was increased progrssiovely in the suc- 
cessive preparations. The procedure was similar to that described by 
Blau (8) except that a smaller portion of iodinated casein was taken for the 
final analysis because of its higher thyroxine content compared to that of 
thyroid tissue. 

Hydrolysis in S Per Cent Barmin Hydroxide — 1.0 gm. of iodinated casein, 
3.2 gm. of Ba(0H)2-8H20, and 2 ml. of n-butanol were mixed with 50 ml. 
of distilled Avater in a 125 ml. Erlenmeyer flask and boiled gently under a 
reflux on a hot-plate for G hours. The hydrolysates were transferred to 
volumetric flasks, acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, and made up to 
100 ml. Aliquots containing 25 ml. of this hj’^drol}’’sate Avere then extracted 
and analyzed for n-butanol-soluble iodine as in the Blau procedure. 

The assays on tadpoles, expressed as the percentage response produced by 
each preparation compared to a di-thyroxine standard, are taken from the 
previous report (9). Since aa'c have found that iodinated proteins con- 
sistently produce a greater effect on tadpoles than AA-ould be expected from 
their stimulation of metabolic rate in guinea pigs, the data on tadpoles are 
not believed to provide an absolute measure of thyroxine content. They 
do, hoAvever, indicate the relatiA-'e thyroidal potency of each preparation 
compared to that of other members of the series. 

When compared AA'ith the tadpole a.ssays (Fig. 1), the thyroxine values 
obtained by the chemical procedure designed for thyroid tissue folloAA' the 
same general course on preparations of increasing iodine content until the 
point of optimum iodination or maximum th5Toidal potency is reached. 
Thereafter, the analytical values shoAv only a small decrease, AA'hereas the 
biological assay indicates an abrupt decline in actiA'ity. The apparent 
thyroxine content ranged from 1.39 per cent in the least active to 3.0 per 
cent in the most actiAm preparation of the series. 

Iodinated casein that Avas formed under the same conditions that AA^ere 
employed to prepare the product of the highest apparent thyroxine content 
in this series Avas used for the isolation of thyroxine (3). Metabolic assays 
on guinea pigs of the active acid-insoluble products obtained in the coui’se 
of the isolation procedure indicated that the iodinated casein contained 
approximately 2 per cent thyroxine. 

With this in mind it seemed that the thyroxine content found in the pres- 
ent instance Avas considerably too high. It seemed possible that the exces- 
sive values might be due to incomplete hydrolj'^sis, resulting in split- 
products that. AA'ere soluble in n-butanol but that still retained some iodi- 
nated but non-thyroxine groups in peptide combination AA’ith the thyroxine 
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Hydrolysis in 40 Per Cent Barium Hydroxide — In order to effect more 
extensive hj’drolysis the same preparations that were used in the prelimi- 
narj' investigations were h 3 'drolyzed for 20 hours with 40 per cent barium 
hj’droxide. The hj'drolj'sates were then extracted mth n-butanol, and 
the iodine content of the extracts was determined as before. 

In comparison with the original method (Fig. 1) the results obtained fol- 
lowing the more intensive hydrolysis are considerablj* lower throughout the 



4 5 6 7 8 9 

TOTAL IODINE CONTENT-PERCETnIT 

Fig. 1. .Apparent thj-roxine content of iodinated casein after hydrolysis in S and 
40 per cent barium hydroxide solution, compared with tadpole assay. 

range of iodination. Thej' also show a decline in thjTOxine content when 
the point of optimum iodination is e.xceeded that is in far better agreement 
with the biological assaj*, although still somewhat higher in this region than 
would be e.xpected. Guinea pig assays check satisfactorily with the chemi- 
cal procedure over the entire range of progressive iodination (Table IT^. 
The apparent discrepancj- could be explained bx' postulating the formation, 
with excessive iodination, of linkages in the protein which the tadpole is 
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unable to metabolize. The value of 1.85 per cent thyroxine obtained for 
the product of greatest biological potency (Fig. 1) is about what would be 
expected in a preparation of this type from the previous fractionation 
data (3). 

Time Required for Hydrolysis in J,0 Per Cent Barium Hydroxide — ^lodi- 
nated casein samples taken from a preparation that yielded an apparent 
thyroxine value of 3.4 per cent wlien hydrol3’’zed as in Blau’s method were 
digested with 40 per cent barium h3’droxide for periods of 4 to 28 hours and 
analj'zed for apparent thyroxine content. The value of 3.11 per cent thy- 
roxine, obtained after hj'drolysis for 4 hours, declined to 2.62 per cent in 
8 hours and thereafter did not change appreciably during the period up to 
28 hours (Table I). 


Table I 


Effect of Various Periods of Hydrolysis in Barium Hydroxide Solution on Thyroxine 
Value Obtained on lodinalcd Casein Preparation 


Time hydrolyzed 

Thyroxine 

In Bn(OH)j solution 

hrs. 

fer ctnt 

I per cent 

4 

3.11 


6 

2.77 

40 

8 

2.62 

40 

16 

2.63 

40 

20 

‘2.70 

40 

28 

2.58 

40 

6 

3.43 

8 


The n-butanol-soluble fraction obtained after 8 or more hours of hydroly- 
sis is very stable, as is shown by its ability to withstand long continued 
heating under the conditions employed. If all of the iodine in this portion 
is calculated as thyroxine, excellent agreement is found between the results 
thus obtained and the metabolic assay of either the fraction itself or the 
original iodinated casein, as vail be shown later. 

In adcAv of the foregoing a 20 hour hydrolysis in 40 per cent barium 
hydroxide was used in the subsequent analyses. 

Analytical Procedure 

Hydrolysis — Exactly 1.0 gm. of iodinated casein, 3.2 gm. of Ba(OH)2- 
8H2O, and 6.4 ml. of distilled water are placed in a 25 X 200 mm. test-tube. 
An air-cooled reflux condenser is attached, and the test-tube is placed in a 
vigorously boiling water bath. When the barium hydroxide has dissolved, 
the contents of the tube are stirred well, care being taken to work any 
material adhering to the side walls down into the solution. The prepara- 
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tion is then replaced in the boiling water bath, and the heating is continued 
for a total of 20 hours. 

The hydrolysate is mixed udth 25 ml. of distilled water, and set aside 
for a few minutes to allow the coarse precipitate of barium salts to settle. 
The supernatant fluid is then decanted into a 100 ml. volumetric flask. 
The precipitate of barium salts remaining in the test-tube is decomposed 
by adding 2 ml. of n-butanol and exactly 5.0 ml. of 3.5 x hydrochloric acid, 
shaking, and warming slightl 3 ' in a water bath to effect complete solution 
of the precipitate. The dissolved substance is transferred quantitatively 
to the volumetric flask, and distilled water is added to bring the volume 
up to 100 ml. 

Extraction — A. 10 or 20 ml. aliquot of the well mixed hj’-drolysate, con- 
taining 2 to 4 mg. of thjToxine, is delivered into a separator}^ funnel, and 
3 drops of 0.5 per cent bromocresol green indicator solution are added. 
The solution is then titrated with 3.5 x hydrochloric acid to a definitelj^ 
j’ellow color. 

The thyroxine is extracted from the h 3 'drolysate b 3 ' shaking vith 20 ml. 
of n-butanol. The butanol extract is purified in turn b 3 ' shaking vith an 
equal volume, and then with half the volume of 4 x sodium h 3 ’’droxide solu- 
tion, containing 5 per cent sodiiun bicarbonate, as recommended b 3 ^ 
Blau (8). After each extraction the solutions should be left for an hour or 
longer to insure good separation before the aqueous la 3 'er is drawn off. 

The purified n-butanol extract is filtered directly into a 100 ml. nickel 
crucible through a softl 3 ' packed plug of glass wool that is placed in the 
stem of the separatory funnel. Finally the separator' funnel is rinsed 
■ndth 5 ml. of n-butanol, which is drained through the glass wool into the 
crucible. The n-butanol is most conveniently removed b 3 ' evaporation on 
a steam bath at atmospheric pressure, under a forced draft hood. 

The iodine content of the residue is determined b 3 ' the method of Kendall 
as described by Harington (10). The per cent th 3 TOxine in the sample is 
then estimated by multipl 3 ’ing the per cent iodine b 3 ' 1.529. 

In principle the extraction is patterned closel 3 ’’ after Blau’s method. A 
smaller sample of iodinated casein is required for anal 3 ’sis than in the case 
of th 3 Toid substance, however, and the volume of n-butanol used for the 
extraction has been reduced sufficienth* so that it can be handled easil 3 ’ in a 
100 ml. crucible. This permits evaporation of the solvent and alkaline 
fusion of the residue in the same container, thus avoiding the manipulations 
involved in vacuum distillation of the but 3 ’l alcohol. In practice we have 
found that a dozen determinations can easih' be carried through at the 
same time by one operator. 

Recovery of Thyroxine by Extraction Procedure — Solutions of th 3 To.xine 
alone and th3Toxine plus diiodot3TOsine in the amounts to be found in 
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iodinated casein samples containing 1.5 to 3.0 per cent thj-roxine were 
extracted by the procedure described. Additional samples, mth casein 
added, were carried through the entire hydrolysis and extraction procedures. 


Table IT 


Recovery of Thyroxine Iodine hy Exlraclion Procedure 


Amount of iodine taken 

Foimd by analysis 

As thyroxine 

As diiodotyrosine 

Iodine Calculated as thyroxine 


Extracted directly 

without hydrolysis 


mg. 

ms> \ 

mr. 

per cent recovery 

1.94 


1.91 

98.3 

1.94 


1.91 

98.3 

1.94 

9.27 

1.95 

100.5 

1.94 

9.27 

1.95 

100.5 

3.88 


3.78 

97.3 

3.88 

9.27 

3.79 

97.6 

3.88 

9.27 

3.82 

98.4 


9.27 

3.83 

98.7 


9.27 

0.09 




0.05 


Average recovery, thyroxine alone 

“ “ “ with diiodotyrosine 

97.9 

99.5 


20 hrs. hydrolysis in 40% Ba(0H)2-8H20, with 200 mg. casein added 


3.77 


3.41 

90.5 

3.88 

9.27 

3.56 

91.6 

1.94 


1.83 

94.4 

1.94 

4.64 

1.85 

95.4 

0.97 


0.91 

94.3 

0.97 

2.32 

0.92 

95.1 


9.27 

0.13 


Average recovery, thyroxine alone 


93.0 

H tt 

“ with diiodotyrosine 

94.0 


As determined by Kendall’s method, the thyro.xine contained 64.7 per 
cent and the diiodotyrosine 54.0 per cent iodine. The latter figure indi- 
cates that the diiodotyrosine used was the dihydrate. 

The recovery of th 3 TOxine alone averaged 97.9 per cent (Table II). With 
added diiodotyrosme an average of 99.5 per cent of the thyroxine taken 
was accounted for. These recovery figures are very similar to those re- 
ported by Blau (7) by use of a larger volume of n-butanol. 

As might be expected, some loss of thyroxine occurred when the heating 
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operation with 40 per cent barium hydroxide solution was continued for 
20 hours. The recovery^ of thyroxine alone averaged 93.0 per cent. In 
the presence of diiodotyrosine a recovery' of 94.0 per cent was obtained. 

Diiodotyrosine has but a small effect on the thjToxine value obtained, as 
is shorni by' the close agreement in the percentage recovery' of thyroxine 
whether determined in the presence or absence of added diiodotyrosine. 
If the amount of iodine recovered from diiodotyrosine alone is calculated 
in terms of thyroxine, the error due to diiodotyrosine iodine in the usual 
analy'sis of iodinated casein is found to be +0.04 to +0.10 per cent. 

As a further check on this point, an iodinated casein preparation was 
hy'drolyzed alone and together with diiodotyrosine, and analyzed by the 
usual procedure. As is shown in Table III, the added diiodotyrosine did 
not increase the result of the thyroxine analy'sis, although when run alone 
the diiodotyrosine sample showed an apparent thyroxine content of 0.061 
per cent. 


Table III 

Effect of Added Diiodotyrosine on Thyroxine Analysis of Iodinated Casein 


Sample taken 

Hj^Toxine foond 

Iodinated casein 

DUodot>Tosine Iodine 

im. 

mg. 

fer cent 

1.000 

0 

3.67 

1.000 

18.8 

3.62 

0 

19.0 

0.06 


As a check on the effectiveness of the n-butanol extraction of thyroxine 
from the acidified hy'drolysate, analyses were carried out by use of a double 
extraction with n-butanol at this point. An increase of less than 1 per cent 
of the thyroxiDe present was obtained. 

Blau’s data (7) on the distribution ratio between thyroxine in n-butanol 
and the alkaline washing solution indicate the possibility of slight losses 
of, thyroxine in e.xtracting the n-butanol extract -nith alkali. Two iodinated 
casein samples were analyzed for thyro-xiDe by' the usual procedure. The 
combined alkali extracts from each analysis were ree.xtracted vith 30 ml. 
of w-butanol and then washed with an equal volume and half the volume of 
4 N sodium hydroxide containing 5 per cent sodium carbonate. The 
R-butanol extract was analyzed for iodine as usual. 

The two samples contained 3.69 and 3.10 per cent thyro.xine as deter- 
mined by the first analy'sis. 0.14 and 0.12 per cent of additional thyroxine 
was obtained by reextraction; this would amount to 3.82 and 3.97 per cent 
of the ori^nal analyses. From these results it would appear that a second 
n-butanol extraction might be desirable if e.xtrerae accuracy is required. 
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The loss of thyroxine in the single extraction is partially offset, however, by 
the diiodotyrosine retained in the n-butanol extract (Table II). 

With these results as a basis, the thyroxine content of a group of iodinated 
casein preparations Avas determined both by the chemical method and by 
biological assay in guinea pigs in order to establish the correlation between 
the two measures. 


Assay Procedure 

Guinea pigs Aveighing 600 to 1000 gm., kept in an air-conditioned room 
held at 25.5°, and fed a ration consisting of 60 per cent dehydrated cereal 
grass, 20 per cent crimped barley, and 20 per cent rolled oats Avere used 
for the assay. 

Groups of four healthy animals A\-ere used for each trial. On the 1st day 
of the assay period the animals AA-ere deprived of food and Avater for 4 hours. 
They AA’ere then AA-elghed and the daily dosage for each guinea pig Avas cal- 
culated, based on the indiAudual bod}*- Aveights and the chemically deter- 
mined thyroxine in the preparation. If no racemization Avas anticipated, 
an amount of iodinated casein sufficient to- supply 5 to 6 y of th 3 ’Toxine 
per 100 gm. of bodj'’ AA’eight Avas used. The preparation to be assayed AA-as 
dissolved in a minimum amount of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide and A\’as adminis- 
tered once daily by intraperitoneal injection over a period of 4 days. On 
the 5th day the feed Avas Arithheld for 4 hours, the animals AA-ere AA-eighed, 
and the CO 2 output over a 1 hour period AA-as determined gravimetrically by 
means of a modified Haldane respiration apparatus. The normal metabolic 
rate Avas established by running several hundred determinations on normal 
untreated guinea pigs. Under the conditions employed, the normal CO2 
output can be calculated by the equation, 

Gm. CO 2 per hr. = (0.001) body weight -f 0.1 

The percentage increase in CO2 output of the injected animals over the 
normal values, calculated by the formula, Avas determined. 

Standard response curA-es AA-ere established by injecting purified I- and 
dZ-thyroxine from the same lots reported on preA-iously (3, 5) (Fig. 2). 
In confirmation of the earlier reports (5, 11), Z-thyroxine AA-as found to be 
tAvice as acth-e as the racemic mixture. 

The percentage increase in CO2 output of the animals injected AA-ith the 
experimental preparations above the normal values as calculated by the 
formula AA-as determined. This figure AA-as translated into terms of Z- or 
dZ-thyroxine by means of the standard response curve (Fig. 2). 

Correlation between Results of Thyroxine Analysis and Biological Assay — 
The results obtained on a group of iodinated casein preparations by the 
chemical and biological assays are compared in Table IV. Each figure 
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represents the average response of four guinea pigs. Since the thjToxine 
in iodinated casein has been shown to occur in the I form (5), the values 
obtained in the biological assays were computed in terms of Z-thjTOxine. 

Preparations 1 to 6 represent data on miscellaneous samples, one of 
which was assaj-ed biologically three different times. The data for Prepa- 
rations 7 to 15 were obtained on a series of samples that were prepared by 
using progressively increasing amounts of iodine, and under conditions 
somewhat different from those used for preparing the series shown in Pig. 1. 

No trend with varying degrees of iodination is observed in the per cent 
difference obtained, indicating a higl} degree of specificity for the chemical 



l-THYROXIHE WJECTER, 7 PER lOO GMBODYWT. 

Fig. 2, Standard thyroxine reference curve. The open circles represent points ob- 
tained when twice the indicated quantity of df-thyroxine was injected. 

method. The fifteen preparations analyzed showed an average thjToxine 
content of 2.79 per cent determined bj’ biological assay and 3.04 jjer cent 
by chemical analysis. The tendency toward slightly lower results by the 
biological assay may be due to a difference in rate of absorption from the 
site of injection of the free thyroxine as an assay standard and the thy- 
roxine in the iodinated protein. The possibility remains, however, that 
non-thyroxine iodine may be causing the slightly higher results obtained 
with the chemical method. 

The data in Table V demonstrate a remarkable difference in absorption, 
depending upon the site of injection. In the last column the results are 
calculated as per cent absorption based on the chemical assaj- value as 100 
per cent. Iodinated casein injected intraperitoneaUy was absorbed to the 
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extent of almost 95 per cent. When the same preparation was injected 
subcutaneously, less than half the metabolic response was obtained. In 
view of the short (5 day) assay period, it is probable that this difference 
is due to differences in the rate of absorption from the injection sites. It 
seems likely that the response by the two modes of administration would 
be equalized over longer periods of administration. 

Table IV 


Data Dcmonslraling Correlation between Chemical and Biological Assay Methods for 

Thyroxine 


Preparation 

No. 

Iodine added 
per mole 
tyrosine 
in protein 

lodinated 


Thyroxine found 

protein 

injected 

COi output 

Bioassay* 

Chemical 

analysis 

Difference 


aiotni 

7 per 100 fim. 
body veight 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

1 


223 

25.4 

2.46 


-8.6 

2 


1^8 

24.7 

3.80 


-2.8 

3 


176 

20.8 

2.46 

3.06 

-19.6 

4 


300 

27.6 

2.01 

2.06 

-2.4 

5 


150 

20.9 

2.90 

3.88 

-25.3 

6 


145 

25.1 

3.71 

3.73 


6 


161 

25.0 

3.31 

3.73 

-11.3 

6 


161 

25.1 

3.34 

3.73 


7 

4.51 

243 

21.7 

1.86 

2.21 

-15.8 

8 

5.01 

19S 

23.4 

2.50 

2.71 

-7.7 

9 

5.51 

201 

26.8 

2.90 

2.69 

-{-7.8 

10 

6.01 

190 

23.0 

2.55 

2.83 

-9.9 

11 

6.51 

175 

23.1 

2.78 

3.09 


12 

7.01 

174 

22.2 

2.67 

3.11 

-14.1 

13 

8.01 

191 

26.4 

2.98 

2.83 

-h5.3 

14 

9.01 

194 

23.2 

2.53 

2.78 


15 

10.01 

209 

25.8 

2.66 

2.58 

MM 

Weighted average . . . 



2.79 

3.04 

-7.7 


* Estimated from the standard response curve for intraperitoneally injected 


Z-thyroxine. 


MelaboKc Assay of lodinatcd Casein Hydrolysates — lodinated casein 
preparations that had been analyzed for thyroxine were hydrolyzed in 40 
per cent barium hydroxide solution by the usual method. The material 
extracted by n-butanol at two different stages in the chemical procedure 
was assayed by its metabolic stimulation of guinea pigs (Table VI). The 
results were calculated in terms of d/-thyroxine, since hydrolysis in barium 
hydroxide racemizes the thyroxine (3). The biological assays show ex- 
cellent agreement with the chemical analyses, indicating that the n-butanol 
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extracts prepared according to the analjiical procedure contain all of the 
thjToxine originallj' formed in the iodinated protein. Furthermore, all 
of the th3Toidal activity of the original iodinated protein is accounted for 
bj' its thjTOxine content as determined chemicallj*. While these e.xperi- 

Table V 


Comparison of Metabolic Effect of Iodinated Casein Administered Intraperitoneally 

and Subcutaneously 


Jfeliod of injection* 

lncrea5e in 
metaboUsa 

Thjrroxine 

equiralectt 

Absorption based 
on chemical assay 


per cent 

pereeni 

pereeni 

Intraperitoneal 


3.52 

94.4 



3.54 

94.9 

Subcutaneous 


0.74 


<f 

1 


1.63 

1 43. 7t 


• Iodinated casein containing 3.73 per cent thjToxine bj' chemical analj-sis was 
injected in each case at the rate of 161 t per 100 gm. of bodj" weight dailj-. 
t Based on the standard curve for intraperitonealh’ injected Z-thjTorine. 
t The metabolism of one animal was high. 

Table 


Data Showing, Thyroxine Content of Samples of Iodinated Casein Carried through 
Different Stages of Chemical Assay Procedure 



! 

Hj'drolysate 

injected* 

Increase in 
COx output 

Bioassayt 

Tbyroxice found 

Chemical 

analysis 

Difference 


fPerJOOgn. I 
boiyjreigkl I 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

Acid n-butanol ex- 

500 

24.0 

2.04 

2.06 


tract 

150 

14.8 

3.93 

3.8S 

-H.3 

Acid n-butanol ex- 


23.5 

2.76 

3.00 

-S.O 

tract after wash- 


22.3 

2.2S 

2.62 


ing mth alkali 

545 

23.9 

l.SS 

1.9S 

—5.1 

i 

294 

24.6 

3.57 


-2.7 

Average 

2.74 

E9 

—4.70 


* The figures given indicate the amount of original iodinated casein represented, 
t Estimated from the standard response curve for intraperitonealij- injected dl- 
thjTOxinc. 


ments do not whollj" e.xclude the occurrence in iodinated proteins of an ac- 
tive compound other than thjTo.xine, such a compound, if present, would 
need to have a thjToidal activity per unit of iodine contained in it that is 
verj' similar to that of thjToxine iodine, as measured bt* the guinea pig 
method. 
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The method proposed for the quantitative determination of thyroxine 
in iodinated protein differs from that of Blau (8) for thyroid tissue prin- 
cipally in the use of a- more intensive hydrolj^sis of the starting material. 
Reduction of the volumes of solution and final elimination of the n-butanol 
solvent at atmospheric pressure also simplify the final steps of the analysis. 
From the results obtained (Fig. 1 and Table I) it is clear that a vigorous 
hydrolysis is necessary to bring the material to a state where the thyroxine 
can be extracted selective!}' without the inclusion of other iodine com- 
pounds. It appears likely that this is due to the linkage of thyroxine with 
peptide fragments containing other iodinated amino acids which become 
soluble in n-butanol at an early stage in the hydrolysis. By the use of 
more concentrated barium hydroxide and a longer heating period, thvroxine 
is liberated as the free compound. 

Results in Table II indicate that free thyroxine can be recovered quanti- 
tatively by the extraction procedure used. The hydrol5'sis procedure 
applied to crystalline thyroxine results in a destruction of 6 to 7 per cent 
of the thyroxine taken. Tiiis high stability is probably due to the fact 
that thyroxine forms the insoluble barium salt under these conditions and 
thereafter is very resistant to chemical action. 

Comparison of the analytical values wth results of the metabolic assays 
is facilitated by the fact that the iodinated proteins formed byour methods 
produce their physiological effects when given parenterally \rithout preidous 
hydrolysis (1, 9), and thus can be compared directly with injected thyroxine. 
By this means differences due to different degrees of absorption from the 
intestinal tract are avoided, though there is still a small discrepancy, prob- 
ably due to differences in the absorption of thyroxine and iodinated protein 
from the injection site (Tables IV and VI). 

The data presented also illustrate the high thyroxine content of iodinated 
casein that can be prepared by present methods. By proper control of the 
procedure iodinated casein containing 3 to 4 per cent of thyroxine, deter- 
mined either by chemical analysis or biological assay, can be produced 
simply and in large quantities. This is 20 to 30 times the thyroxine con- 
tent of U. S. P. thyroid. 


SUMM.4.RY 

A method is presented for the determination of thyroxine in iodinated- 
casein having thyroidal acti-vity. The method is based upon hydrolysis 
of the iodinated casein with 40 per cent barium hydroxide solution, extrac- 
tion of the thyroxine with 7i-butanol, and determination of the iodine con- 
tent of the purified extract. 

It was shown that thyroxine can be recovered quantitatively from known 
solutions by the extraction procedure. Hydrolysis of thyroxine with 40 per 
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cent barium hydroxide for 20 hours results in destruction of 6 to 7 per cent 
of the thyroxine taken. Diiodotyrosine was shoBm to have a negligible 
effect on the determination. 

Excellent agreement was found between the thjTOxine analj’sis of 
iodinated casein samples prepared under a variety of conditions and the 
biological assay value determined bj' the metabolic stimulation produced by 
the same preparations when injected intraperitoneally in guinea pigs. 
7i-Butanol extracts of iodinated casein prepared exactlj* as for the chemical 
method produced a metabolic effect that was fuUj' equivalent to their 
thjToxine content determined chemically. 

From these results it is concluded that any non-thjTOxine iodine com- 
pounds passing through the chemical procedure with thjToxine either do 
not comprise more than a small fraction of the total iodine measured, or 
they must produce a metabolic response in guinea pigs comparable to that 
produced by th3Toxine. 

Iodinated casein preparations that can now be formed contain from 3 to 4 
per cent of thjToxine, determined bj' either chemical anah'sis or biological 
assaj'. 
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THE EFFECT OF J.IANGAXE3E COMPOUN'DS AXD CERTAIN 

OTHER FACTORS ON THE FORMATION OF THYROXEST] 
IN lODINATED CASEIN* 

Br E. P. REIXEKEt ant) C. W. TURXER 
{From the Department of Dairy Husbandry, University of Missouri, Columhia) 

(Received for publication, July 5, 1945) 

In experiments conducted in our laboratory during recent years it has 
been found that the thj-roidal activitj- of iodinated proteins is influenced 
markedly by the conditions employed during their preparation. In earlier 
communications it has been shown that when the protein is iodinated in a 
mildly alkaline sodium bicarbonate solution a product of surprisingh- high 
th3Toidal potency is obtained bj' limiting the addition of iodine to the 
amount required to substitute 2 atoms per molecule of tjTosine in the pro- 
tein (1, 2) and, secondl3', b3' incubating the iodinated protein at the ele- 
vated temperature of 60-70° (3). It was also observed (3) that the forma- 
tion of active substance was apparentl3* catal3'zed b3" the metals in a brass 
stirrer that was used in making up part of the preparations. 

From our own experiments (1-3) as well as those of Ludwig and von Mut- 
zenbecher (4), Harington and Ktt Rivers (5), and Johnson and Tewkesbury 
(6) it was believed that the formation of th3To:dne in an iodinated protein 
must be an oxidative process, involving the coupling of two diiodot3’Tosine 
radicals and e limin ation of one side chain. It thus seemed conceivable that 
the reaction might be expedited b3- use of the proper oxidative catalyst and 
maintenance of mildly’ oxidative conditions in the reaction medium. E\'i- 
dence that this is true is provided by’ the experiments to be reported. 

EXPERDIEXTAI, 

Iodine was combined with the protein in an aqueous medium buffered 
with sodimn bicarbonate by’ the same general procedure described pre- 
%'iously (1). Except in one group of preparations that was maintained at 
37° throughout, the iodination was conducted at 38—40°, followed by’ incu- 
bation at 70° for 18 to 20 hours. Factors such as the kind and amount of 
metallic compound added, the stirring speed, and the amoimt of iodine and 
bicarbonate used were varied, as will be indicated in presenting the results. 

The thy’roxine content of the iodinated casein formed under the various 

* Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri .Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Journal Series, No. 9S1. 

t Present address. Department of Phyrsiology and Pharmacologj-, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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conditions was determined by chemical analysis as described by Eeineke 
et al. (7). 

Effect of Metallic Compounds and Agitation on Thyroxine Formation— 
The previous results (3) suggested that certain metals or metallic com- 
pounds might act as catalysts for the formation of thyroxine in iodinated 
protein. With this in mind samples of iodinated casein were prepared in 
the presence of copper, copper sulfate, ceric sulfate, cerous suKate, ferric 
oxide, and ferric sulfate, but they all contained either the same or a dimin- 
ished amount of thyroxine compared to the control preparations. When a 
“colloidal manganese dioxide” solution prepared by the reduction of 
KMn04 with glucose (8) Avas added, however, there was a consistent in- 
crease in the th3u-oxinc content of the resulting iodinated casein. It seemed 
likely that the soluticn used Avould contain a mixture of the various oxides 
of manganese. Therefore, the effect on the reaction of a number of oxides 
and also of manganese sulfate was tested. 

In all of the recent experiments on the formation of iodinated ca.sem 
having thyroidal activit}’’, the reaction mi.xture has been stirred vigorously 
throughout the procedure, although evidence that this is essential has not 
been reported. It seemed of* interest, therefore, to determine what effect 
the degree of agitation might have on the thyroxine content of the result- 
ing product. 

One group of preparations (Table I) was foimed by iodinating the pro- 
teins of skim milk with minimum stirring throughout the process. Sodium 
bicarbonate was added at the rate of 5 gm. per 700 ml. of milk, and then 
poAvdered iodine Avas added sloAA’ly in an amount sufficient to proAude 4.5 
atoms per mole of tyrosine in the protein (1). The temperature Avas 
maintained at 37° during the iodination and subsequent holding period of 18 
to 20 hours. For the remaining samples listed in Table I, 20 gm. of casein 
Avere suspended in 700 ml. of distilled Avater containing 5 gm. of sodium 
bicarbonate, and 3.7, gm. of poAvdered iodine AA'ere added by the usual pro- 
cedure at 38-40°. Small amounts of A'arious manganese compounds AA'ere 
added to part of the preparations, either before or after the addition of 
iodine. The reaction mixtures Avere then incubated at 70°, with stirring 
as indicated in Table I, for 18 to 20 hours. 

It Avill be noted that at 37° and Avith very gentle stirring a product con- 
taining less than 0.3 per cent of thyroxine was formed. By increasing the 
incubation temperature to 70° and stirring vigorously, but Avithout any 
added catalyst, the thyroxine formation was increased to an average of 
1.76 per cent in five preparations.. 

The addition of 20 mg. of MnsO^ caused only a slight increase to 1.96 
per cent thyroxine when the stirring motors Avere adjusted to only 300 k.p.m. 
However, the thyroxine content of the iodinated protein increased to an 
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average of 2.88 per cent when MnjOi was added and stirring was main- 
tained at 600 R.p.M. The amount of hlnjOi added, within the range of 10 
to 40 mg. per sample, appears to have no effect on the result. 

Table I 


Effect of Incubation Temperature, Manganese Compounds, and Amount of Agitation on 
Formation of Thyroxine in lodi noted Protein 


Catalyst 

Stirring 

Thyioiiae content 

Arerage 

Series I. Skim milk proteins iodinated and incubated at 37° 



percent 

percent 

None 1 

Very gentle 

0.33 


it 

1 

tc «< 

0.25 


it 

it it 

0.27 

0.29 

Series II. Casein iodinated at 3S-40°, incubated at 7 

■0’ 

None 

300 

1.67 


(( 

600 

1.73 


(( 

600 

l.SO 


Cl 

600 

1.75 


l( 

600 

1.S4 

1.76 

Mni04 

300 

1.94 


11 

300 

1.99 

1.90 

Cl 

600 

2.72 


IC 

600 

2.93 


cl 

600 

3.03 


cl 

600 

2. 78 


“ 

600 

2. SO 


l< 

600 

3.04 

2.SS 

O.rides from reduction of 

600 

2.97 


lOInO* 

600 

2.96 


it 

600 

2.60 

2.84 

MnO: 

600 

2.16 



600 

2.19 

2.17 

Mn.Oi 

600 

2.28 



600 

2.33 

2.30 

MnSO, 

600 

2.00 



600 

2.13 

2.07 


Results practically identical to those obtained bj- the addition of ]MniO< 
were observed by use of the oxides formed by the reduction of KMnO<. 
Small, but consistent, increases in thjToxine content over that of the con- 
trol preparations were obtained by the addition of ^InO;, IMnjOj, and 
MnSO«. The latter compounds thus appear to be less effective than the 
first two in promoting the formation of thjToxine, but it seems possible 
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that this may be explained by failure to use the most effective concentra- 
tion of these substances. 

The fact that MnSO^ as well as the various oxides of manganese caused 
some increase in thyi'oxine fonnation indicates that the manganese ion 
itself is the important factor in catalyzing the reaction. Increased thy- 
roxine formation was observed whether the manganese compound was 
added before the iodination or immediately precedingthe incubation period. 

Effect of Manganese Oxide and Increasing Bicarbonate and Iodine Con- 
centration on Thyrooinc Formation in lodinalcd Casein — Earlier experi- 



OF TYROSINE IN THE PROTEIN 

Pig. 1. The effect of progressive iodination in the presence of excess bicarbonate 
and MnjOi on the thyroxine content of iodinated casein. 

ments (1, 2, 7) indicated the critical nature of the amount of iodine used 
in limiting the amount of thyroxine formed under the prescribed conditions. 
In the initial report (1) it was observed that when the iodine input was 
increased progressively in preparations buffered tvith a constant amount of 
sodium bicarbonate the final pH of the solutions declined in samples that 
were iodinated excessively, owing to depletion of the buffer capacity of the 
solutions by hydriodic acid that is formed as a side product in the reaction. 
Thus, it seemed possible that this decline in pH, if carried below the opti- 
mum level for the formation of thyroxine, might become a limiting factor. 
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As a further check on this point, two series of iodinated casein prepara- 
tions were made up by the procedure emplo 3 ’ed pre^doush' (2) except that 
the sodium bicarbonate added was increased proportionatelj’ ndth the 
iodine in successive preparations. In all cases, sodiiun bicarbonate equiva- 
lent to 1.35 times the weight of the iodine to be used was added before 
iodination was begun. Under these conditions the pH of all of the solu- 
tions was maintained within the range of approximatelj' 8.0 to 8.5 through- 
out the process. JIo catalj'st was added to the control preparations 
(Series I). In Series II, 20 mg. of MnjOj were added to each preparation 
before iodination was begun. The stirring motors were adjusted to 
600 R.p.M. in all samples. 

Under the pre'V’ious conditions (1, 2) ma-ximum thjToidal actmty was 
obtained when 4.5 to 5 atoms of iodine were added per mole of tj'rosinein 
the protein. With the reaction adjusted as described, however, thjToxine 
formation continued to increase (Fig. 1) until slightly more than 7 atoms 
of iodine had been added. In the presence of AIn 304 (Series II), maximum 
thjToxine formation occurred with the addition of 6 atoms of iodine per 
mole of tyrosine. By addition of the catalj'st, thjTo.xme formation at the 
optimum iodination level was increased from 2.28 to 3.37 per cent. With 
excessive iodination there was a significant decline in thjmxine formation, 
but to a smaller exient than was observed under the conditions used 
formerlj'. The MnsOi had no significant effect on the total iodine content 
of the preparations, as is sho^\•n in the upper part of Fig. 1. 

DISCUSSIOX 

The bulk of the evidence now available indicates that the formation of 
thyroxine in a protein is brought about first bj' iodination of the tjTosine. 
Under the proper conditions 2 molecules of the diiodotjTosine thus formed 
are o.xidativeh^ coupled with the elimination of one side chain to form 
thj’roxine. Assuming the tj-rosine content of casein to be 5.65 per cent (1), 
the theoretical jdeld of thj'roxine would be 10.6 per cent. The maximum 
thjToxine content of 3.37 per cent obseiwed in the data reported (Fig. 1) 
constitutes slightlj^ more than 30 per cent of the theoretical conversion. 
In instances in which proper attention has been given to all of the factors 
now known to influence this reaction, iodinated casein containing 4 per 
cent or more of thj'roxine has been prepared (7). 

The mechanism first proposed bj' Johnson and Tewkesburj’ (6) and 
elaborated further bj' Harington (9) pro^•ides a plausible theoretical back- 
ground for the formation of thjTo.xine bj' oxidative coupling of the diiodo- 
tjTosine formed during iodination of the protein. It has been necessaij- 
to determine the optimum conditions for the reaction bj’ e.xperimentation, 
however. It was suggested (6, 9) that the coupling reaction is brought 
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about by the oxidative action of iodine. The fact that some extra iodine 
above that required for substitution of 2 atoms per mole of tyrosine is 
required for maximum thyroxine formation is in line vath this idea. The 
amount of excess iodine that can be used appears to depend on the pH of 
the medium. Under the conditions used formerly (1-3) the iodine was 
limited to approximately 4 to 5 atoms per mole of tyrosine. In solutions 
containing a greater excess of bicarbonate more iodine can be added before 
more extensive action, resulting in losses of activity, takes place. 

The fact that greatly increased thyroxine formation occurs in prepara- 
tions incubated at 60-70° (3) after iodination at 38^0° suggests that during 
the iodination the principal reaction is that of substituting iodine in 
tyrosine and that the coupling reaction occurs in large part during the 
incubation step. 

Kohler and Hoover^ have found that the formation of thyroxine in 
iodinated casein is diminished markedly if the iodination and incubation 
processes are carried out under nitrogen. When the iodination only was 
Conducted under nitrogen and the reaction mixture was then aerated vigor- 
ously during the incubation period, a large increase in the thyroxine content 
of the iodinated casein was observed. The increase in thyroxine formation 
with vigorous agitation, as noted in the present report (Table I), is believed 
to be brought about bj’’ the oxidative action of the atmospheric oxygen that 
is whipped continuously into the reaction mixture. This \dew is verified 
by further experiments by the authors on the direct formation of thyroxine 
from diiodotyrosine (unpublished). If diiodotyrosine is incubated under 
conditions similar to those established for iodinated casein, only traces of 
thyroxine are formed if the solution is left undisturbed. Large increases 
in thyroxine formation are brought about by stirring the solutions ^^gor- 
ously in contact with air, or by bubbling air through them. 

Manganese will accelerate the reaction onlj' in the presence of oxygen. 
It thus appears to act as an oxygen carrier for the oxidative coupling reac- 
tion that is involved. 

The role of manganese in catab'zing the formation of thyroxine in iodi- 
nated proteins in vitro is of special interest biologically in view' of the finding 
of Ray and De 3 ’’sach (10) that the thj'roid has a special capacity for the 
storage of manganese and, further, that the injection of traces of this com- 
pound causes an increase in the oxygen consumption of guinea pigs. 

This together mth the data reported in the present paper suggests that 
manganese may act catab’-tically in vivo as well as in vitro in promoting the 
formation of thyroxine in the thyroid gland. 

' Kohler, G. O., and Hoover, R. D., Cerophyl Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, 
Missouri, personal communication. 
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SmOIAHY 

The effect of a number of factors on the formation of thyroxine in iodi- 
nated casein, as determined by chemical analysis, is reported. 

It is shown that, subsequent to the iodination of the protein, the amoimt 
of thjTOxine formed is increased markedly by increasing the incubation 
temperature to 70° and agitating the solution very^ vigorously. The prin- 
cipal effect of agitation is believed to be the incorporation of atmospheric 
oxj’gen, which then brings about oxidative coupling of 2 molecules of di- 
iodotjwosine nitliin the protein to form thyro.xine. 

The formation of thyuroxine is showD to be catalyzed by a series of !Mn 
compounds, including jMnS04, ^In 30 <, iMn-Oa, AlnO., and the oxides of 
]Mn obtained by' the reduction of KIMnO< by' glucose. Best results were 
obtained vith the latter compounds and with MnjOi. 

From these results, together with the reported capacity of the thyroid 
for storing manganese, it is suggested that manganese may' act catalytically 
in vivo as well as in viiro in promoting the o.xidative formation of thyroxine 
in the thyroid gland. 

It is also shovvn that, by the use of a larger excess of sodium bicarbonate 
than was employ'ed in the earlier experiments, a larger amount of iodine 
can be added to the protein before a decline in thyTOxine formation takes 
place. The thyToxine formation at the point of optimum iodination is 
greater than that observed under the former conditions. 
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Pensacola) 

(Received for publication, August 31, 1945) 

Although satisfactory techniques for the determination of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide contents of blood have long been available, methods for 
the determination of gas tensions have been less satisfactory and, in the 
case of the most frequently used procedures, indirect ((1) pp. 174, 298). 
The direct methods ((1) p. 309; (2-7)) depend upon the equilibration of 
a bubble of gas nith blood at 37° and analj'sis of the bubble for carbon 
dioxide and oxygen. 

In the method to be described the technical problems inherent in the 
direct approach are minimized by the use of an instrument recently devised 
by Roughton and Scholander for micro gasometric analyses (8). The 
Roughton-Scholander (R-S) syringe, consisting of a S 3 ’ringe to which a 
calibrated capillary tube has been fused, is used both as equilibration 
chamber and bubble analyzer. 

KXPr. RTME NTAT. 

The accuracy of the bubble technique was determined by comparing 
tensions thus obtained with those obtained by a tonometer technique. 
Blood was equilibrated at 37° -with a large volume of gas in a tonometer, 
and, after drawing off the blood the tensions of carbon dioxide and oxygen in 
the gas in the tonometer were determined by analysis in the Haldane appara- 
tus. Simultaneously the tensions of carbon dioxide and oxj'gen in the blood 
withdrawn from the tonometer were determined by the bubble method. 
The gas tensions in the tonometer were considered the standard of accuracy 
and any discrepancy between these results and those of the bubble analj-sis 
was considered to indicate inaccuracy in the bubble method. 

The accuracj’- of determinations of tension on arterial blood drauTi at 
altitude and analyzed at sea-level was estimated by experiments performed 

* The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers 
and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the ■views of the Na\-j' Department 
or the naval ser'vice at large. 

t Lieutenant (Medical Corps) U. S. N. R. 

t Ph. M. 1/c U. S. N. R. 

ISl/cU. S.N.R. 
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in the low pressure chamber at altitudes between 7700 and 14,200 feet. 
Alveolar air samples were taken before and during the blood sampling 
and were analyzed immediately for oxygen by an almost instantaneous 
physical method (tensimeter). The oxygen tension of the chamber air 
was likewise determined to give an accurate estimate of equivalent altitude. 
Gas tensions and oxyhemoglobin saturations of the blood drawn at altitude 
w'cre deteiTnincd at sea-level. With these data it was possible to compare 
the determined values for alveolar oxygen tension and arterial oxygen 
tension under conditions of moderate anoxia. It was also possible to 
compai’e both the arterial carbon dioxide and the arterial o.xygen tensions 
with the average alveolar tensions found by Helmholz ct al. (9) at the 
corresponding equivalent altitude. Furthermore, with determined values 
for both oxj’gcn tension and oxj'gen saturation of the blood, it was possible 
to plot a point on the oxygen dissociation curve. In this preliminary 
work the pH was not determined, but a rough comparison was made with 
standard dissociation curves (10). Together these comparisons pronded 
a reasonable basis for evaluating the accuracy of the blood gas tension 
teclmique ns applied to blood drawn at altitude. 

The rate of change in oxygen and carbon dioxide tensions in freshly 
drawn arterial blood containing 0.01 to 0.02 per cent sodium fluoride 
•was measured by performing detemiinations at specified intervals. 

Bubble Method for Determination of Blood Gas Tension 

Materials arid Reagents — 

1. Tw'o Roughton-Scholander syminges (30 unit or, preferably, 50 unit 

capillary). i 

2. Heparin solution (Lederle), 20 per cent, and sodium fluoride, 4 
per cent, in physiological saline solution. 1 drop for each 4 ml. of blood 
provides a concentration of sodium fluoride in blood of 0.05 per cent. 

3. Needle with a rubber adapter (described in the text). 

4. Toothpick swabs (cotton). 

5. Alveolar air bag (a rubber bag from a sphygmomanometer cuff, 
with a pinch-clamp on one outlet tube and a hj^podermic needle in the 
other). 

6. Water bath (37°) with a rotating device. 

7. Interval timer. 

8. Syringes, one of 10 ml. capacity for the blood sample, three of 5 ml., 
\vith 21 gage needles, for the saline solution, the sodium hydroxide solution, 
and the alkaline hydrosulfite solution, and twm of 2 ml., wdth hypodermic 
needles, for the mercury and “wmste.” 

9. Stock solution of sodium chloride, 0.9 per cent. 

10. Stock solution of sodium hydroxide, 4.0 per cent. 
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11. Alkaline hydrosulfite solution (Na:S;0<). jNIake up fresh daily as 
follows: To 0.5 gm. of sodium hydrosulfite add 2.5 ml. of 5.6 per cent 
(1.0 n) KOH solution. Stir briefly, filter immediately through cotton, 
and draw into a 5 ml. syringe. Expel the air bubbles. 

Procedure 

Preparaiion of R-S Syringe — ^The E-S sj-ringe is cleaned by rinsing first 
with water, then with 0.1 n lactic acid, and finally with phyrio- 
logical saline solution.* The metal clip on the sj’ringe is so adjusted that a 
definite though slight resistance is offered to motion of the plunger. 

Eliminalion of Air from Dead Space in Syringe and Capillary — About 
0.1 ml. of mercury' and a little saline solution are drawn into the barrel 
of the syringe. The syringe is held in the upright position so that the 
mercury rests on top of the plunger and saline solution fills in around the 
mercury meniscus. The plunger is completely advanced, pushing out 
all air bubbles and lea^-ing the capfllarv" and cup filled with mercury and 
a trace of saline solution. Saline solution and mercury are withdrawn 
from the top until the cup is left about half full of mercurj-. 

Sampling of Blood Anaerobically — 1 drop of heparin-fluoride solution 
for each 4 ml. of blood is introduced into a sampling sj-ringe and a few 
small drops of mercury are added to aid in mixing. The dead space in 
the sjTinge is eliminated and the desired amount of arterial or venous 
blood introduced with care to avoid sucking in air bubbles. The sj-ringe 
is immediately rotated. 

Filling R-S Syringe— A needle with a rubber adapter permitting a snug 
fit into the cup of the R-S sjTinge^ is attached to the syringe containing 
the blood sample. A little blood is introduced into the cup of the R-S 
SjTinge so that it forms a laj-er on top of the mercury and fills the cup 
without trapping air bubbles. The needle is then advanced into the cup 
until the rubber adapter makes a tight seal. Both sj-ringes are now held 
in the vertical position with the sampling sj-ringe inverted and the R-S 
SjTinge upright. Bj' pressing on the plunger of the sampling sj-ringe, 
the R-S SjTinge is filled to the 1 ml. mark under pressure. The R-S sjTinge 
should alwaj’S be examined to make sure that no air bubbles are present. 

' For the determinations reportedln this paper a phosphate buffer solution (pH 7.31 
was used in place of physiological saline. There is no necessity for this refinement in 
technique provided syringes are carefully cleaned and kept uncontaminated with 
acid or alkaline reagents. 

’ Such an adapter can be made by pushing a Xo. 23 needle through a solid piece of 
rubber stopper until the rubber abuts against the base of the needle. The size of the 
piece of rubber should be so chosen that the tip of the needle projects about 1 cm. 
The rubber can be whittled down with scissors until it has a conical taper permitting 
a snug fit into the cup of the R-S syringe. 
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Admission of Alveolar Air Bubble — small rubber bag, such as the bag 
in the inflatable cuff of a sphygmomanometer, is used for storing alveolar 
air. One of the two rubber outlet tube.s is fitted over the base of a hypo- 
deiTnic needle, and the other is closed with a pinch-clamp. The operator 
fills the bag in advance with his own alveolar air, so that he can liberate 
a fine jet through the needle as needed by squeezing the bag. 

The cup of the R-S syringe is emptied with the “waste” syringe. Care 
is taken to prevent the formation of small bubbles in the blood at the 
junction of the capillary and the cup of the R-S sju-inge. The tip of the 
alveolar air needle is placed near the bottom of the cup and the bag 
squeezed, thus flushing the cup with alveolar air. Simultaneously the plun- 
ger of the R-S sju-inge is withdrawn until the desired amount of alveolar air 
has been introduced into the capillary (25 units for an e.vpected pOa of 
60 mm. of Hg or higher, 35 units for an e.vpected pOa of 40 to 60 mm. of 
Hg, 45 units for an expected pOa of less than 40 mm. of Hg).^ The cup 
is then half filled with blood from the sampling sj’ringe, and, with the 
R-S syringe in the upright position, the measured bubble is draTO into 
the barrel of the syringe. The syringe is then turned to the horizontal 
position so that the bubble can float freely awaj' from the capillary.'* The 
capillary is left full of blood but the cup is left at least partially empty, 
so that air will separate the blood from the water of the 37° bath. 

Equilibration — The syringe now contains 1 ml. of blood, an alveolar 
air bubble, and a little mercury. Equilibration is accomplished by rotatmg 
the R-S syringe in a 37° water bath for 7 minutes. To insure good mixing 
it is desirable to have lengthwise as well as rotarj' motion of the mercury 
and the bubble. This can be accomplished bj*^ rotating the sjuinge on 
a truncated conical block. 

Ejection of Mercury and Most of Blood — The R-S syringe is removed 
from the rotating device and instantlj'^ inserted into a 100 ml. C 3 dinder 
containing water at 37°.® Since the syringe is inverted, the mercury and 
most of the blood can be expelled into the cjdinder without losing the bub- 
ble. When about 0.1 ml. of blood remains, the sjTinge is momentarily 
removed from the water bath and turned to the upright position. The 
bubble is slowly and smoothlj’- advanced into the capillarj'' during the ne.xt 
few seconds. Half the blood in the cup js then quiclcl}’^ sucked out and 
the syringe is replaced in the water bath, cup end first. In this way, 

5 These specific quantities apply only when the capillary bore is 0.5 mm. See the 
discussion and Table IV. 

■< When this technique is properly performed, there is no tendency for the bubble 
to break up and there is therefore no need to use caprylic alcohol to reduce surface 
tension. Caprylic alcohol is, in fact, contraindicated, because it interferes with the 
drainage of blood from the capillary wall in the subsequent bubble analysis. 

® This cylinder is submerged in the 37“ water bath. 
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air is trapped in the cup, and maintains a separation between blood and 
water. The syringe is laid horizontally on a tray about 2 inches belovr 
the surface of the water. 

Bubble Analysis — ^The volume of the bubble, Vi, is read against a white 
background with the syringe held in the horizontal position and just below 
the surface of the water in the 37° bath. The bubble length is estimated 
to 0.1 unit. 

The syringe is then taken out of the water. All gross blood is removed 
from the cup with the “waste” syringe and the cup is filled with saline 
solution. This solution is drawn into the capfilary as far as the 50 unit 
mark,® thus diluting and washing down the blood in the capillary^. The 
remaining saline solution in the cup is removed and the cup filled with 
4.0 per cent sodium hydroxide solution. With the R-S syringe in the 
upright position the alkali is slowly drawn down until its upper meniscus 
enters the capillary and falls to the 50 unit mark. The blood in the barrel 
of the syringe now’ forms a lower layer and the bubble floats above in a 
clear layer of alkali solution. By advancing the plunger of the qrringe 
slowly, the analyst now pushes the bubble back into the capillary with 
care to obtain good drainage. The syringe is replaced on the tray in the 
37° water bath, and, after a brief period for temperature equalization, 
the second reading is taken. Vj represents the volume of the bubble after 
COi absorption. 

The R-S syrringe is again removed from the water bath and the cup is 
sucked empty with the "waste” syringe. The cup is then filled with 
alkaline hydrosulfite solution, and this is slowly drarvn down with the 
R-S syringe in the upright position, until the upper meniscus of the hydro- 
sulfite enters the capillary and reaches the 50 unit mark. The bubble 
is slowly pushed back into the capfllaiy, the sj’ringe is replaced in the 
37° water bath, and Fj, representing bubble volume after O 2 absorption, 
is read. 

Calculations — 


%CO, = 


T, - V, 




Mm. COj = % CO 3 X (barometric pressure — 47) 


% 0 . = 


F, - F, 


F, 


Mm. Oj = % Oi X (barometric pressure — 47) 


Empirical correction factors, based on a comparison of results by the 
bubble method with those by the tonometer method, may be used to 
give increased, accuracy’. 


‘ For 30 unit syringes read the 30 unit mark. 
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In this laboratory the results tabulated in Table I have led to the use 
of +2 mm. as the correction factor for pCOj and —3 mm. as the factor 
for pOj. Individuals learning the technique should if possible establish 
their o\\'n correction factors on the basis of tonometric standards. 

Technique of Performing Simnllaneous Duplieaie Analyses — ^Duplicate 
analyses can be performed simultaneously by one person if one R-S syringe 
is manipulated while the other rests in the water bath. Both syringes 
are rotated together for the 7 minute equilibration but the various stages 
of the subsequent bubble analysis are performed alternately on one syringe 
and then the other. The time required is but slightly greater than for a 
single analysis. 

In all instances simultaneous duplicate analyses are performed, and 
checks of 0.8 per cent (6 mm. of Hg) or better arc required for both oxygen 
and carbon dio.xide. 

Tonometer Technique 

Tonometer Equilibration — Tonometers were prepared by introducing 
a gas mi.\ture with tensions in the physiological range. 5 ml. of blood were 
then introduced and the tonometer rotated in a water bath at 37° for 
at least 20 minutes. Atmosplioric pressure was maintained by opening 
the stop-cock momentarilj^ after 5 minutes and again after 10 minutes. 

Removal of Blood from Tonometer — In preparation for the withdrawal 
of blood from the tonometer the needle with the tapered rubber adapter 
described above was attached to a 10 ml. S3’’ringe, and all air was displaced 
from the syringe and needle with mercury and saline solution. At 
the end of the equilibration period the tonometer was removed from the 
rotating deduce and held in the vertical position in the water bath until 
drainage was virtuallj" complete. It was then removed from the water 
and the needle immediatelj’’ pushed into the bore of the glass tubing at 
the lower end of the tonometer until the rubber adapter made a tight seal. 
The tonometer stop-cock was first opened to the side arm, so that the 
dead space could be filled with mercurj’-, and then opened to the bodj^ of 
the tonometer. The blood was withdra^vn, and the gas in the tonometer 
was immediately put under positive pressure bj' introducing mercury 
from a leveling bulb. 

Analysis of Gas in Tonometer — Standard techniques for sampling and 
analyzing gases in the Haldane apparatus were used. The percentages 
of carbon dioxide and oxygen in the gas in the tonometer were determined 
in duplicate, and checks of 0.08 per cent or better were required. 

Determination by Bubble Method of Gas Tensions in Blood from Tonom- 
eter — Immediately after ■withdrawal from the tonometer, the blood was 
introduced into a pair of R-S syringes, and carbon dioxide and oxygen 
tensions were determined by the bubble technique described above. 
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Results 

Twenty-three comparisons were made between determinations of tensions 
by the bubble method and by the tonometer method. On one occasion 
duplicate bubble analyses failed to check each other. The results of 

Table I 


Comparison oj Bubble Method with Tonometer Method in Determination of Gas Tensions 
in Identical Blood Samples 


Eiperi- 
nent No. 

C^rboa dioxide 

Oxygen 

Bubble 

Tonometer 

DiScf- 

ence 

Babble 

Tono- 

Eseter 

Di£cr- 

eace 


Aver- 

age 

I 


Average 



per cent 

per 

cent 


mn. 

Ht 

nn. Et 

per cent 

per cent 

n«. 

Bt 

nn. 

Et 

nn.Bi 

1 

5.6, 5.2 

0.4 

39 

42 

-3 

14.9, 

14.7 

14.8 

106 

106 

0 

2 

6.6, 6.6 

6.6 

47 

49 

-2 

11.9, 

11.9 

11.9 

S5 

78 

-f-7 

3 

5.3, 5.9 

5.6 

40 

43 

-3 

13.7, 

13.7 

13.7 

98 

95 

+3 

4 

4.6, 5.0 

4.8 

34 

35 

-1 

5.4, 

5.3 

5.35 

38 

36 

4-2 

5 

3.5, 4.1 

3.8 

27 

27 

0 

4.9, 

5.0 

4.95 

35 

32 

+3 

6 

5.6, 5.5 

5.55 

40 

41 

-1 

6.1, 

6.0 

6.05 

43 

38 

-f-5 

7 

3.9, 3.9 

3.9 

28 

32 

-4 

15.3, 

15.6 

15.45 

111 

111 

0 

8 

6.6, 6.2 

6.4 


SO 

-4 

10.0, 

10.3 

10.15 

73 

71 

-f2 

9 

4.6, 4.3 

4.45 


36 

-4 

8.4, 

8.9 

8.65 

62 

51 

-fll* 

10 

3.5, 3.4 

3.45 


33 

-8 

82, 

8.0 

8.1 

58 

47 

-bll* 

11 

6.4, 6.4 

6.4 

46 

48 

-2 

12.6, 

12.8 

12.7 

91 

88 

+3 

12 

4.6, 4.2 

4.4 


34 

-2 

6.6, 

7.0 

6.8 

49 

47 

+2 

13 

3.6, 3.9 

3.75 

27 

28 

-1 

8.5, 

8.7 

8.6 

62 

53 

-i-9* 

14 

3.8, 4.6 

4.2 


34 

-4 

9.6, 

92 

9.4 

67 

61 

+6 

15 

8.3, 8.5 

8.4 

li!il 

50 

+10* 

3.6, 

3.7 

3.65 

26 

24 

+2 

16 

4.1, 4.9 

4.5 

32 

33 

-1 

8.5, 

9.1 

8.8 

63 

55 

-fS 

17 

5.6, 5.7 

5.65 

41 

45 

-4 


12.5 

12.75 

92 

87 

4-5 

18 

4.9, 5.2 

5.05 

36 

40 

-4 

8.6, 

8.8 

8.7 

62 

52 

4-lQ* 

19 

62, 6.0 

6.1 

44 

42 

-i-2 

8.1, 

72 

7.7 

55 

52 

4-3 

20 

4.9, 4.6 

4.75 

34 

34 

0 

7.4, 

7.7 

7.55 

5i 

51 

4-3 

21 

5.7, 6.0 

5.85 

42 

43 

-1 

3.2, 

3.3 

3.25 

23 

22 

4-1 

22 

5.7, 5.7 

5.7 

41 

43 

-2 

12.5, 

12.8 

12.65 

91 

87 

4-4 

Average 

■ 

■ 

■ 

-2.3 





4-3.3 


• Not used in calculation of the average differences. 


the remaining twenty-two consecutive experiments are stimmarized in 
Table I and Figs. 1 and 2. 

One carbon dioxide determination was grossly in error, probably due 
to a unit error in reading the capillary' calibrations. This determination 
has been omitted in calculating the average differences between results 
of the two methods. Four oxygen determinations were omitted in cal- 
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Fig. 1 



culating the average differences. All these four were in the 45 to 55 mm. 
range by Haldane analysis, and the errors probabl}’’ resulted from the use 
of too large bubbles during equilibration.'^ 

’ Accurate results have since been obtained in this tension range with bubbles 
chosen strictly in accord with Table IV. 
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In most instances the method is accurate to ±3 mm. of Hg for both 
carbon dioxide and oxj’gen. 

In Table II arterial oxj’gen tensions are compared to alveolar oxygen 
tensions under conditions of moderate anoxia (a simulated altitude of 7700 
to 14,200 feet). The subjects were not adequately trained in giving 
alveolar samples, and there was a considerable spread in alveolar oxj’gen 
tensions as determined. The oxygen tensions in alveolar air and arterial 
blood fell in the same lange, however. There was also a satisfactorj’ 
correspondence between the arterial carbon dioxide and oxygen tensions 
and the average alveolar tensions found by Boothby at equivalent altitudes. 


Table II 

Goi Tensions in Arterial Blood Drawn at Altitude {Low Pressure Chamber); Correlation 
with Alveolar Air and Oxyhemoglobin Saturation 




Equlvi- 

lent 

altitude 


Oj teasion 


COa tension 


Subject 

pressure 


Alveolar 



Alveo- 

lar, 

Bootb- 

by" 


Mbth 

satura- 

tion 


ber, pOi 

Booth* 

by" 

Tensimetert 

Arterial 

Arterial 


mm, Ht 

Si. 

tnm.Hj 

mm. Et 


mm.Ht 

mm. Hi 

mm.Hl 

^tr u%l 

Gem 

117 

7,700 

67 

61 (+3, -3) 
68 

65 

Before 

During 

After 

59 

36 

33 


Fra 

no 

9,300 

61 

57(-t-3, -5) 
56 

Before 

During 

67 

36 

31 

87 

Hil 

95 

13,000 

48 

47(-i-8, -3) 
45 

Before 

During 

49 

35 

34 

85 

Bea 

95 

13,000 

48 

45(4-7, -1) 
59 

Before 

During 

44 

35 

30 

76 

Pro 

90 

14,200 

45 

48(-f6, -4} 
45 

Before 

During 

51 

34 

28 

79 


* From Helmholz, Bateman, and Boothby (9). 

t Average tensions obtained before, during, and after sampling of the arterial 
blood. 


In no instance was the discrepancj’ bej’ond the range of variation among 
normal subjects. In the four instances in which the arterial oxyhemo- 
globin saturation was determined, points were plotted on the oxj’gen 
dissociation curve. Two of the four points fell close to the pH 7.4 curve. 
The other two points were somewhat to the right of the standard cuiv’e, 
possiblj’ due to erroneouslj’ high values for arterial oxygen tension.* 

In Table III the rate of change in carbon dioxide and oxygen tensions 
in shed blood containing 0.01 to 0.02 per cent sodium fluoride is shown 

• The bubbles used were too large, and oxygen transfer may have raised the tension 
of the blood by as much as 3 or 4 mm. of Hg. 
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for twelve carefully timed experiments. Carbon dioxide tensions usually 
increased after I hour, probably because the blood was treated with an 

Table III 


Rate of Change in Oxygen and Carbon Dioxide Tensions in Shed Blood Containing 
0.01 to 0.02 Per Cent Sodium Fluoride 


Subject 

Time* 

1 

1 Temperature 

pCO: 

pOi 


mtfi. 

“C. 

mm. Uk 

mm. n§ 

nil 

3 

24 

37 

110 


35 

24 

42 

104 


65 

24 

42 

99 

Pro 

4 

21 

32 

103 


35 

24 

36 

95 

Lilt 

3 

. 24 

37 

103 


35 

24 

40 

97 

“t 

10 

24 

3S 

102 


20 

24 

3S 

74 


30 

24 

43 

67 

Fug 

12 

24 

38 

98 


60 

0 

38 

91 


240 

0 

40 

88 

Lil 

5 

24 

35 

87 


35 

0 

37 

80 

Pau 

5 

24 

23 

82 


40 

0 

26 

79 

Din 

5 

24 

36 

61 


35 

24 

3S 

52 

Lil 

5 

24 

50 

19 


35 

0 

49 

21 

(( 

5 

24 

55 

19 


35 

0 

56 

21 

nil 

5 

24 

47 

21 


35 

0 

49 

23 

Lil 

5 

24 

47 

51 


35 

24 

45 

50 


* The time in minutes refers to the interval between the sampling of the blood and 
the beginning of the bubble equilibration. 

t The samples were taken during carbon monoxide e.xperiments. The blood con- 
tained 3.6 volumes per cent of carbon monoxide. The extremely rapid rate of decline 
in oxygen tension in the second sample was unique and remains unexplained. 

insufficient quantity of sodium fluoride.® Oxygen tensions in the higher 
ranges dropped several mm. after § hour at room temperature, and this 

® Subsequent work has shown that, when the concentration of sodium fluoride in 
blood is 0.05 per cent, the carbon dioxide tensions remain virtually constant. 
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tendency persisted when the blood was chilled. In the lower ranges 
of oxj'gen tension the rate of change was much slower. 

DISCUESIOX 

Bubble Characlerislics — If the oxj'gen tension of blood is to be determined 
bj' alIoA\Tng the sample to equilibrate with a bubble of air, the transfer 
of gases which takes place in the process of attaining equilibrium must 
cause no significant alteration in the oxj'gen tension of the sample. In- 
e^'itablj' some slight alteration will occur, and, for anj' given oxj'gen 
tension, there is a definite and predictable amount of oxj'gen which can 
be added to or taken from a 1 ml. blood sample ■5\ithout causing the oxj'gen 
tension of the sample to change bj' more than 1 mm. of Hg. If this amount 
is first estimated, it is then possible to define the characteristics of a bubble 
which, in coming to equilibrium, will neither add to nor take awaj- from 
the blood more than this amount. 

From a standard oxj'gen dissociation curve it can be seen that in the 
20 mm. of Hg tension range a change in tension of 1 mm. of Hg involves 
a 2.5 per cent change in saturation; in the 60 mm. of Hg range it invoh'es 
a 0.4 per cent change; and in the 100 mm. of Hg range it involves onlj' a 
0.1 per cent change. The addition of 0.2 c.mm. of oxj'gen to 1 ml. of blood 
whose oxj'gen capacitj' is 20 volumes per cent will raise the oxj'gen satu- 
ration bj' 0.1 per cent. In coming to equilibrium with blood at 100 mm., 
therefore, the bubble must e.xchange not over 0.2 cjnm. of oxj'gen rvith 
the blood. 

If the analj'st collects an alveolar air sample whose oxj'gen tension is 
100 zfc 20 mm. of Hg and if the o.xj'gen tension of the blood is 100 mm. of 
Hg, then the tension of the bubble at the start of equilibration nill not 
differ from that of the blood by more than 20 mm. During equilibration 
the oxj'gen tension of the bubble will change bj' a maximum of 20 mm., 
corresponding to an oxj'gen transfer of 20/713 or 2.8 per cent of the total 
bubble volume. Therefore, 2.8 per cent of the bubble volume must not 
exceed 0.2 cjnm., and the total bubble volume must not exceed 7.1 cjnm. 
This, then, is the largest bubble which can be used to equilibrate with a 
1 ml. sample of blood in the 100 mm. of Hg oxj'gen tension range, when 
the oxj'gen tension of the bubble at the start of equilibration is within 
20 mm. of that of blood, without causing an alteration in the blood oxj'gen 
tension of more than 1 mm. of Hg. 

7.1 c.mm. correspond to 18 R-S capillarj- rmits when the capDlarj- bore 
is 0.5 mm. (1 unit = 2 mm.). A bubble this size provides a bubble to 
blood volume ratio of 1:141. 

Bubble characteristics for blood o.xj'gen tensions throughout the entire 
phj'siolo^cal range are presented in Table IV. The choice of bubble 
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size to use in any given blood oxygen tension range varies iiith the capillary 
bore of the R-S syringe. It is undesirable to use bubbles which are less 
than 25 units long, because the reading errors with such small bubbles 
become more significant than the errors due to oxygen transfer when a 
25 unit bubble is used. Since 50 unit capillaries are the longest available 
at present, it is not possible to use bubbles which arc larger than this even 
though, as indicated in Table IV, there would be no theoretical objections 
in the lower tension ranges. 

Time Required for Equilibralion — ^The time required for gaseous equilibria 
to reach completion depends upon the tension gradient between gas and 

Tabi.e IV 

Bubble C bar aclcri.i lies 


The maximum change in oxygen tension of a 1 ml. blood sample = 1 mm. of Hg. 
The oxygen, capacity of blood was assumed to be 20 volumes per cent; the oxygen 
tension of the alveolar air bubble, 120 mm. of Hg at the start of equilibration. 


Blood 

Bubble 

Ratio of 










Oi satura- 
tion change 
for 1 mm. 

0> required 
for 1 mm. 
Hg tension 



Bubble volume 


bubble 

#Oi 

Oi 

transferred 


Capillary bore* 

to blood 
volume 


change 

change 



0.4 mm. 

0.5 mm. 

0.6 mm. 


jnm. lit 

per cent 

C.mm. 

per cent 
of bubble 
tolume 

C.mm. 

units 

R-S 

units 

R-S 

units 


100 

■n 

0.2 

2.8 

7.1 

28 

18 

11 

1:141 

80 

WSm 

0.4 

5.6 

7.1 

28 

18 

11 

1:141 

60 


0.8 

8.4 

9.5 

38 

24 

14 


50 


1.4 

9.8 

14.3 

57 

36 

22 


40 

1.3 

2.6 

11.2 

23.2 

93 

58 

35 

1:43 

20 

2.5 

5.0 

14.0 

35.7 

143 

89 

54 

1:28 











• For a 0.4 mm. bore, 100 R-S units (Roughton-Scholander syringe) equal 25 
c.mm.; for a 0.5 mm. bore, 40 c.mm.; for a 0.6 mm. bore, 66 c.mm. 


blood, upon the specific characteristics of the gas, and upon whether or 
not a chemical combination takes place tending to speed the equilibrium 
to completion. We have found empirically that a 7 minute equilibration 
period is adequate for carbon dioxide and oxygen. 

Nitrogen Tensions — The gas which contributes the largest proportion 
of. the total tension in blood, as in air, is nitrogen. While the nitrogen 
tension of an alveolar air bubble is essentially the same as that of arterial 
blood, it is higher than that of venous blood and much higher than that 
of blood dra\vn at altitude. "When a considerable difference in nitrogen 
tensions exists between the bubble and blood at the start of a determination, 
nitrogen equilibration may not reach completion in 7 minutes. (Serial 
measurements show that the bubble is still shrinking.) After 5 or 6 
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minutes, hoivever, the rate at which nitrogen moves from the bubble to 
the blood is so slow that carbon dioxide and ox}’gen equilibria are not 
significantly disturbed. 


SUMMARY 

1. A direct method for the determination of carbon dioxide and o.xj'gen 
tensions in blood is described. 

2. The method depends upon the equilibration of a bubble of gas with 
blood at 37° and the analysis of the bubble for carbon dioxide and oxj'gen. 

3. The Roughton-Scholander sjuinge (preferably with a 50 unit capiUan’) 
is used both as the equilibration chamber and bubble analyzer, thus elim- 
inating the necessity for transfer of the bubble. 

4. At sea-lev'el, the accuracy of the technique was tested by comparison 
of results ivith those of a tonometer technique. The results agreed within 
3 mm. of Hg in nineteen out of twenty-two cases for carbon dioxide and 
in sixteen out of twenty-two cases for oxj’gen. 

5. At simulated altitudes of 7700 to 14,200 feet (low pressure chamber), 
the accuracy of the technique was evaluated bj’ comparing arterial tensions 
•nith alveolar tensions. The agreement between simultaneously deter- 
mined arterial and alveolar oxj’gen tensions was good. The agreement 
was abo good between determined oxygen and carbon dioxide tensions 
in arterial blood and average alveolar tensions found bj’ Helmholz and 
coworkers at equivalent altitudes. 

G. The carbon dioxide tension of shed blood containing 0.01 to 0.02 
per cent sodium fluoride usuallj' increased after J hour, probablj’ because 
the blood was treated with an insufficient quantity of sodium fluoride. 
The exj^gen tension of arterial blood dropped several mm. after ^ hour at 
room temjjerature, and thb tendencj’ persisted when the blood was chilled. 
The oxygen tension of chilled venous blood remained comparativelj’ con- 
stant. 
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THE PROTEOLYTIC INHIBITING SUBSTANCE IN THE 
EXTRACT FROM UNHEATED SOY BEAN INIEAL AND 
ITS EFFECT UTON GROWTH IN CHICKS* 

Br TONDELL E. HAM, R. M. SANDSTEDT, and F. E. MUSSEHLt 

(From the Department of Agricultural Chemistry and the Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, Nebrasha Agricultural Experiment Station, Lincoln) 

(Received tar publication, September 4, 1945) 

The nutritional significance of enzymatic inhibitors which modify the 
action of enzymes acting in the digestive tract has not been heretofore 
studied, although the possibilities of such significance have been mentioned 
in some of the recent publications upon naturally occurring inhibitors (1-3). 
It has been suggested that they may be of importance in bacterial 
nutrition also (4, 5). 

It has been known for many years that the growth-promoting value of 
soy beans is greatly enhanced by heating (6). This increase in nutritional 
value of the heated soy beans was attributed by Haj-ward and Hafner (7) 
and by Almquist, Mecchi, Kratzer, and Grau (8) to the general raising of 
the level of the sulfur-bearing amino acids (cystine and methionine) by 
heat treatment. They have pointed out, however, that this amino acid 
deficiency may not have been the only' limiting growth factor eliminated by 
autoclaving. It was also found by Almquist el al. that supplemental 
methionine resulted in a stimulation of growth when fed vith heated soy 
bean meal. 

The explanation that heat enhances the value of proteins is inconsistent 
with the generally' accepted belief that elevated temperatures tend to lower 
the nutritional value of most proteins (9-11). In addition, Thay'er and 
Mussehl* demonstrated that a growth-inhibiting property of raw soy beans 
was primarily' due to a substance present in the raw soy' beans which could 
be extracted with water, lea\'ing a residue which compared favorably' with 
autoclaved meal in nutritional value. It was likewise shown by' them that 
the addition of methionine and cy'stine increased the nutritional value of 
both heated and unheated soy' bean meal. 

Because of the similarity of properties of the grondh-retarding factor 
extractable from unheated soy' beans and the trypsin-inhibiting substance 
also found in these extracts, it appeared highly' probable that the two were 
identical (3). 

• Published mth the approval of the Director as paper Xo. 3S6, Journal Series, 
Nebraska AgririJtural Experiment Station. 

t With the technical assistance of Clinton Koppes. 

* Thayer, R. H., and Mussehl, F. E., unpublished data from the Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Poultry Husbandry. 
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Studies were designed, therefore, to demonstrate whether partially puri- 
fied solutions of the proteolytic inhibitor would produce lowering of the rate 
of growth. Experiments were also designed to demonstrate the inhibition 
of trypsin in vitro by the material found in the small intestines of chicks 
which had been fed a ration composed of uncooked soy bean meal. 

Preparation of Inhibitor for Feeding Trials — Oil-free soy bean flake, pre- 
pared ivith a minimum of heat treatment, u'as used as the material for 
extract! on. “ When heated soy bean meal was required, it was prepared by 
autoclaving the raw flake for 45 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. The flake 
was finely ground before extraction. 

3000 gm. of the ground, unheated soy bean flake were added to 15 liters of 
water containing sufficient acid (114 ml. of concentrated hydrochloric acid) 
to bring the final mixture to pH 4.2, which is the isoelectric point of most of 
the soy bean proteins (12). Extraction was carried out overnight in the 
cold (4°), after which the mixture was filtered through cloth and the filtrate 
centrifuged with a Sharpies supercentrifuge at 40,000 r.p.m. Only about 5 
to 7 per cent of the original soy bean protein remained in the final extract. 
The residue from the first extraction was reextracted to minimize loss of the 
soluble inhibitor. 

Precipitation of Inhibitor from Extracts^The proteolji;ic inhibiting sub- 
stance could be precipitated from the extracts, along Mith protein, by adding 
enough acetone to make a 70 per cent solution. The inhibiting substance 
was dissolved from this precipitate with water. Further purification was 
accomplished by reprecipitation from 70 per cent acetone. The material 
thus obtained was easily dissolved (or peptized) in water. The concentra- 
tion of inhibitor in the second precipitate was from 8 to 10 times that found 
in the raw soy bean flake. Solutions of this second acetone precipitate were 
used in both feeding trials. 


Procedure 

Feeding Trials — For each trial, thirty-two 2 week-old single comb white 
Leghorn chicks of uniform size and vigor Avere selected and placed in indi- 
vidual heated batteries. The chicks w'ere divided into tw'o groups of sixteen 
birds. Each chick w'as fed and weighed individually and a feed consump- 
tion record was kept for each bird. The feeding methods described by 
Ackerson, Blish, and Mussehl (13) Avere employed. Weights AA'ere taken at 
about 3 day intervals during the trials. The feeding e.xperiments Avere 
continued for 15 days. 

In Trial I the basal ration consisted of a mixed feed in Avhich 50 per cent 
of the protein Avas furnished by autoclaved soy bean meal (23 per cent of the 
ration). In Trial II all of the protein supplement Avas of animal origin; 

“ Prepared under the direction of J. W. Hayward by the Aroher-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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i.e., meat scraps, fish meal, and dried buttermilk. The composition of the 
rations is given in Table I. 

The inhibitor v.as dissohed in water and the required ahquot carefully 
placed in the crop of each chick by means of a fast flowing pipette. The 
solutions were administered to the chicks three times daily at the time of 
each feeding. In Trial I the control chicks were given water instead of the 
inhibitor. In Trial II the controls were given a solution of the autoclaved 
inhibitor. Efficiency of gam as used in this paper is the total gain divided 
by the weight of the feed consumed. 


Table I 

Composition of Basal Rations Used in Feeding Trials 



Trial I 

Trial n 


percent 

per cert 

Yellow corn meal 

35 0 

36 0 

Bran 

10 0 

20 0 

Pulvenzed oats 

10 0 

10 0 

Alfalfa meal (dehydrated) 

5 0 

5 0 

Autocla\ed soy bean meal 

23 0 


Fermentation bj -product 

3 0 


Meat scraps 


5 0 

Fish meal 


5 0 

Dned buttermilk 


5 0 

Calcium carbonate 

1 S 

1 8 

Sodium chloride (iodized) 

1 0 

1 0 

Manganese sulfate 

0 2 

0 2 

Irradiated sterol (D blend, 200 umts vitamin 
D per gm ) 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

100 0 

100 0 

1 

Total protein of ration 1 

21 3 

20.0 


To determine the effectiveness of the inhibiting substance on the tij-psin 
of the chick intestinal tract the following procedure was used. Four 
4 week-old chicks (250 to 300 gm. in weight) which had been raised on a 
well balanced ration were given ad libitum only raw soy bean meal for a 
period of 4 days, whereas four others were given only autoclaved meal 
during the same period. The chicks w ere then killed and the contents of 
that portion of the intestines starting at a point just above the duct of the 
pancreas and ending at the juncture with the ceca w ere removed by washing. 
The suspension of intestinal contents thus obtained from each chick was 
diluted to a 50 ml. volume and an aliquot of 5 ml. used as the enzyme for 
digestion of 50 ml. of a 5 per cent casein substrate at pH 7.5. Proteolysis 
was determined by formol titration. 
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A 70 per cent acetone precipitate was also prepared from the water 
extract of the intestinal contents of these chicks and its inhibitory effect 
determined upon a digest consisting of 4 per cent trypsin (Armour’s 1:75) 
acting on a 5 per cent casein substrate at pH 7.5. 



Fig. 1. Effect of feeding the proteolytic inhibitor from unheated soy bean meal on 
the growth rate of chicks fed a basal ration containing 23 per cent autoclaved soy bean 
meal. Curve A, received no inhibitor; Curve B, received 0.3 gm. of acetone-precipi- 
tated inhibitor three times daily. 

Fig. 2. Effect of feeding the proteolytic inhibitor from raw soy bean meal on 
the growth rate of chicks fed a basal ration containing supplemental protein of 
animal origin. Curve A, received 0.3 gm. of autoclaved acetone-precipitated in- 
hibitor three times daily; Curve B, received 0.3 gm. of unheated acetone-precipi- 
tated inhibitor three times daily. 


Results 

Feeding Trials — Figs. 1 and 2 show that chicks receiving the solution of 
prepared inhibitor exhibited a decreased gain compared to chicks receiving 
■water or a solution of the inhibitor which had been inactivated by auto- 
claving and administered in the same manner. The depression of growth 
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was found in the chicks recehong either the basal ration containing supple- 
mental protein composed entirely of autoclaved soy bean meal (Fig. 1) or 


Table II 


Average Gain and Efficiency of Gain for Groups of Chicks in Feeding Trials 


Trial 

No. 

Group No. 

Avtrage 
total gain 

1 

Total 
feed con- 
sumed 

Total 

protein 

Gain per 
gm. feed 

Gain per 
gm. protein 



fm. 


tm. 

Stn. j 

trt. 

I 

1. Fed proteolytic inhibitor 

20.5 

141 

29.61 

0.143 

0.69 


2. Positive controls (^ater) 

47.1 

164 

34.44 

0.287 

1.37 

II 

1. Fed proteolytic inhibitor 

71.0 

256 

51.20 

0.277 

1.39 


2. Positive controls (solution 
of inactivated inhibitor) 

112.0 

306 

61.20 

0.366 

1.83 



Fig. 3. Effect of feeding autoclaved versus raw soy bean meal on the proteolysis 
produced by the material obtained from the small intestine of chicks. The action of 
material from the intestines of four birds which were fed (Curve A) a diet of auto- 
claved soj’ bean meal, or (Curve B) a diet of raw soy bean meal. 

Fig. 4. Inhibition of proteolysis by means of the inhibitor precipitated from the 
intestinal contents of chicks which had been fed raw soy bean meal. .Comparison of 
tryptic digestion in the presence of precipitates obtained from the intestinal contents 
of chicks fed (Curve A) autoclaved soy bean meal or (Cun-c B) unheated soy bean 
meal. 

the one tvith no soj' bean meal but supplemented by proteins from animal 
sources (Fig. 2). There was a difference, both in total gain and in the 
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efficiency of gain between the controls on the two rations, the ration con- 
taining tlie high proportion of autoclaved soy bean protein possessing a 
lower growth-promoting value. On the high soy bean diet, the chicks given 
the solution of inhibitor showed an efficiency of gain of 0.145 gm. as com- 
pared with 0.287 gm. for the control chicks (Table II). In the case of the 
ration containing supplemental protein of animal origin, the efficiency of 
gain of chicks receiving an equii'alent amount of inhibitor was 0.277 gm. 
as compared to 0.3GG gm. for the controls. 

Effectiveness of Inhibitor upon Proteolysis in Vitro — That the proteolytic 
inhibitor had a pronounced effect on the proteolj'sis occurring in the chick 
intestinal tract is indicated bj' the data presented in Fig. 3. The curves 
represent the proteol 3 ’’sis produced by the intestinal contents from individ- 
ual birds, four of which had been fed a diet of raw soy bean meal and four a 
diet of autoclaved soj’’ bean meal for a period of 4 days. It is evident that 
the proteol 3 ’'tic activity of the intestinal contents of the chicks was lowered 
by the diet of unheated soy bean meal. 

Precipitation of Proteolytic Inhibitor from Intestinal Contents — The pro- 
teolytic inhibiting substance could be precipitated by 70 per cent acetone 
from extracts of the intestinal contents taken from the chicks receiving the 
diet of uncooked soy bean meal. As shown in Fig. 4, solutions of this 
acetone precipitate decreased the rate of proteolysis produced by trypsin. 

DISCUSSION 

The effect of inhibiting the digestion of protein and the consequent 
limitation upon growth would be expected to be dependent upon the level 
of protein fed. If the quantit 3 ^ of inhibitor present is below that required 
for maximum inliibition, the quantit 3 ’- should determine the efficienc 3 " of 
protein digestion and utilization. Inasmuch as the total proteol 3 dic digest 
is only retarded, with a constant amount of inliibitor present the lev'el of 
protein fed should also influence the amount of protein digested and 
accordingly should affect the growth rate. 

It will be noted from the data presented in Figs. 1 and 2 that there was 
considerable difference in the rate of gain of the chicks in the two feeding 
trials. The growth of the chicks receiving the diet containing the high level 
of soy bean protein, even when autoclavmd, was far below the growth ob- 
tained with the diet containing protein known' to be adequate. Some of 
this difference may have been due to palatabilit 3 ’', as showm by the feed 
consumption data (Table II). Howev'er, large differences were also shown 
in the efficiency of gain of the cliicks in the two trials. 

When a high proportion of soy bean meal was fed (50 per cent of total 
protein), chicks given the solution of inhibitor showed a rate of gain which 
was only 60 per cent of that for the controls. Chicks given an equivalent 
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amount of the inhibitor but recei\'ing a protein supplement composed of 
more complete proteins made a rate of gain which was 70 per cent of that 
of the controls. This difference indicates that the type and qualitj- of the 
protein fed modified the effect of the proteolytic inhibitor upon growth and, 
conversely, that the effects of deficiencies in the proteins of the diet may be 
intensified by the presence of proteolytic inhibitors. 

Since the amino acid level and composition of a protein, in itself, may be 
a limiting factor as to its nutritional adequacj' and therefore its grovth- 
promoting value, in the case of a protein which contains a slight suboptimal 
level of one or more essential amino acids, the available level of the amino 
acids may be decreased by inhibition of proteolysis to the point where they 
become definite amino acid deficiencies; in fact, the first amino acid or 
acids which fell below requirement levels because of the lack of digestion 
would become the limiting factors upon growth. By this reasoning, me- 
thionine, which is suboptimal even in heated soy bean protein (6) (in which 
the proteolytic inhibitor has been inactivated) should appear as a limiting 
growth factor in any comparison between heated and imheated soy beans. 
It is probable that the gro^vth response which supplemental methionine 
gives ndth heated soy bean meal represents the true growth stimulation due 
to methionine enrichment of the soy bean protein, while the much greater 
effect of supplemental methionine with the unheated meal is due both to the 
actual suboptimal quantitj- of the amino acid and to the decreased avail- 
ability of that which is present in the meal. 

The demonstration that enzyme inhibitors occurring in natural food- 
stuffs maj' cau.se deficiencies in rations which in themseh’es are adequate 
opens another field in nutritional research. It is ob\'ious that substances 
which prevent complete digestion, either of proteins or of carbohydrates, 
may cause deficiencies even though the diet may be nutritionall}' complete. 
Enzymatic inhibitors similar to the trypsin inhibitor found in soj" beans 
and the amylase inhibitors found in some of the cereals are probably present 
in other natural products. Xutritionally, others of these may be of con- 
siderable importance. The need for considering this possibility in studjdng 
the efficiency' of rations is indicated. 

SUMIIART 

1. The proteolytic inliibiting substance present in unheated soy bean 
meal had a retarding effect upon the growth of chicks when given with either 
a ration containing autoclaved soy bean meal or one containing a supple- 
ment composed of nutritionally adequate proteins from animal sources. 

2. The proteolytic inhibitor had a greater effect on grovth when fed -nith 
a ration supplemented with soy bean protein than when fed -n-ith a diet 
supplemented with more complete animal proteins. 
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3. When the contents of the small intestines of chicks receiving a diet of 
raw soy bean meal were used as the enzjTOe on a substrate of 5 per cent 
casein (pH 7.5), proteolytic action was greatly retarded, compared to the 
action of the intestinal contents from chicks receiving a diet of autoclaved 
soy bean meal. 

4. It was possible to precipitate the proteolytic inhibiting substance from 
water extracts of the intestinal contents of chicks that had been fed un- 
cooked soy bean meal. 

5. An explanation is given for the apparent greater methionine deficiency 
of raw soy bean meal as compared to autocla\'ed meal. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF AjMINO ACIDS, PEPTIDES, AND 
PROTEINS 

XXIII. THE DETERMINATION OF PHENYLALANINE IN PROTEIN 
HYDROLYSATES WITH LEUCONOSTOC MESENTEROIDES 
P-60 AND LACTOBACILLUS C.4SEI‘ 

Bt MAX S. DUNN, S. SHANKMAN, and MERRILL N. CAMIEN 
(From the Chemical Laboratory, Unirersity of California, Los Angeles) 

(Received for publication, July 26, 1045) 

During the past 2 3 'ears microbiological procedures* have been reported 
for the determination in proteins of thirteen of the twenty-one amino acids 
which occur in protein materials. Seven a min o acids (isoleucine, glutamic 
acid, methionine, leucine, phenylalanine, tryptophane, and valine) have 
been determined n-ith Laclohadlhts arahinosus 17-5, three (arginine, 
tjTosine, and valine) tvith Lactobacillus casei, two (histidine and Ij’sine) 
with Leuconostoc mesenteroides P-60, two (aspartic acid and serine) irith 
Lactobacillus delbrUckii (4), and one (tr^irtophane) ivith Eberihella typhosa 
T-63 (5). Comparable methods (unpublished) have been developed 
in the authors’ laboratory for the determination of cj’stine, glj'cine, and 
threonine. It is possible, therefore, to determine microbiologicallj' all 
of the accepted amino acids e.xcept alanine, proline, hydro.vi’proline, 3,5- 
diiodotyrosine, and thjToxine. 

It has been shomi, previously, that phenylalanine* is essential for the 
growth of Clostridium sporogenes (7), Corynebaclerium diphtheriae (8), 
Streptococcus hemolylicus (9), Lactobacillus mannilopocus (10), Lactobacillus 
buchneri (10) , Lactobacillus lycopersici (10), Lactobacillus delbruckii (11), Lac- 
tobacillus arabinosus 17-5 (12-16), Lactobacillus casei (3, 17), and Leuconostoc 
mesenteroides P-60 (18). -Although Hegsted (15) has assaj'-ed phen 3 dalanine 
with Lactobacillus arabinosus 17-5, the present studies were rmdertaken 

* For Paper XXII in this series see Camieu ei al. (I). This work was aided b 3 - 
grants from the Gelatin Products Company, Merck and Company, Inc., the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., Schering and Glatz, and the University of California. The 
authors are indebted to H. Block, W. FrankI, B. Merrifield, and L. B. Rockland for 
valuable suggestions and technical assistance. 

* Literature references have been given by Dunn et al. (2). According to Baum- 
garten el al. (3) cystine, glutamic acid, isoleucine, leucine, threonine, tryptophane, 
and valine can be determined with Lactobacillus arabinosus and arginine, glutamic 
acid, isolcucine, leucine, phenj-lalanine, serine, tryptophane, tj-rosine, and -^-aline 
with Lactobacillus casei. 

* It is of interest that Kidder and Dewe 3 ' (6) have shown recentlj- that phenj-Iala- 
nine is essential for the growth of the ciliated protozoan, Telrahymena geleii W. 
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because it appeared that tlic values reported for plienylalanine and other 
amino acids in casein and other proteins v’ere less accurate than those 
obtained for the amino acids determined by analogous published methods. 
The determination of phenylalanine in protein hydrolysates vdth Laclo- 
bacillus casci and Leuconostoc nicsenteroidcs P-60 is described in the present 
paper. 


EXPEIUMENTAL 

The assay teclmique described in previous publications from this labora- 
tory was employed in the present c.\periments. Separate solutions of 
basal media, amino acid test mixtures, protein hydrolysates, standard 
amino acid, sodium chloride, and inocula were delivered to 4 inch test- 
tubes with the aid of an automatic pipette (Baltimore Biological Company 
instrument). The total volume in each case was 3 ml. All of the solutions 
were adjusted to the same concentration of sodium chloride to compensate 
for any stimulatory or inhibitory salt effects. The standard (phenylal- 
anine) was run at eight levels (0 to 16 7), the amino acid test mixtures and 
protein hydrolysates were run at five levels, and from five to six tubes 
were employed at each level of sample and from eight to twelve tubes 
at each level of standard. By using numbers of tubes more nearly sta- 
tistically significant than those usually employed, intrinsic errors inherent 
in microbiological procedures were compensated and assay values of rela- 
tively high accuracy were obtained. It was found as satisfactory to 
titrate the mixture of solutions from five or more tubes at a particular level 
of sample as to titrate the individual solutions and calculate the average 
titration value. 

A basal medium essentially of the composition sho\TO in Paper XVIII 
(18) (Medium D, Table I, with phenylalanine omitted) was employed for 
the assay of phenylalanine 'with Leuconostoc mesenteroides P-60. This 
basal medium was modified to contain 1.3 and 2 times the amounts of 
the amino acids given in the table, since it was found from experiments 
on multiple amino acid media that the quantity of acid produced at any 
given concentration of phenylalanine Avas nearlj'' constant at both leA'els 
of total amino acids. 

The basal medium utilized for the determination of phenylalanine Avith 
Lactobacillus casei AA^as essentially the same as that originally described 
by Hutchings and Peterson (12) and that employed previously (17) in the 
authors’ laboratory for the assay of phenylalanine and other amino acids 
in an amino acid test mixture. The composition of this medium modified 
for use in the present experiments Avas dZ-alanine 200 mg., natural asparagine 
200 mg., Z(-+-)-arginine monohydrochloride 200 mg., Z(-}-)-glutamic acid 
">00 mg., Z(— )-histidine .monohydrochloride monohydrate 200 mg., dl- 
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isoleucine 200 Dig., Z(— )-leucme 200 mg., Z(+)-lysme monohydrochloride 
200 mg., dZ-methionine 200 mg., tZZ-threonine 200 mg., Z(— )-tTyptophane 
200 mg., Z(— )-tyrosine 200 mg., dZ-valine 200 mg., Z(— )-cysteme hy- 
drochloride 275 mg., dZ-serme 300 mg., and folic acid 6 y per liter of solution. 
An equivalent amount of cysteine hydrochloride was substituted for cystine 


T.tBLE I 

Results of Assays of Phenylalanine in Amino Acid Test Mixture 1* 



Leueonortoe rtesrrttrrniu 

earn 

Amino 
add mix* 
tureper 
tube 

Titration volume of 0.028 K 
NaOH per tube 

Pbenylalamne fouedt 



Rangtf 

Average 

Per tube 

Per ml. 
sample 

Ranget 

Average 

Per tube 

PermL 

sample 


1 

fnl. 


7 

7 


nl. 

7 

7 

84.4 

3.40-3.75 

3.56 

2.36 

4.72 

3.51-3.70 

3.60 

2.38 

4.76 

168.8 

5.07-5.46 

5.27 

4.75 

.4.75 

4.92-5.15 

5.03 

4.60 

4.60 

253.2 

6.&4-7.00 

6.81 

7.30 

4.86 

5.95-6.39 

6.20 

7.00 

4.67 

337.6 

7.82-8.33 

8.14 

9.50 

4.75 

6.97-7.19 

7.05 

9.25 

4.62 

422.0 

9.20-9.74 

9.42 

12.00 

4.80 

7.G&-7.78 


11.62 

4.67 


* The composition of the test mixture simulating casein was the same as that gii-en 
in Paper XVII (20) except that the mixture contained 2.83 per cent of I(— )-phenyl- 
alanine (as dZ-phenylalanine). The basal medium X 2 and 5 days incubation time 
at 35° were employed with Leuconostoc mesenteroides and 3 days incubation time at 
35° was employed with Lactobacillus casei. 

t Five replicate tubes at each level of sample. 

t An average of 4.78 y of phenylalanine was found per ml. of amino acid test mix- 
ture. The average mean delation from the mean at the diflercnt levels was 0.9 
per cent. The percentage of phenylalanine recovered in the assay was 100. The 
following percentages of phenylalanine were recovered in analogous exp>eriment3 : 
100 and 100 (basal medium X 1-3, 4 days incubation), 101 and lOS (basal medium 
X 1.3, 5 days incubation), 102 and 101 (basal medium X 2, 4 da>'3 incubation), and 100 
(basal medium X 2, 5 days incubation). 

§ An average of 4.67 y of phenylalanine was found per ml. of amino acid test mix- 
ture. The average mean deviation from the mean at the different levels was 0.9 
per cent. The percentage of phenylalanine recovered was 9S. The recovery of 
phenylalanine in an analogous experiment was 105 per cent. 

because of the low solubilitj' of the latter amino acid. The amounts 
of serine and folic acid were increased, because the need for larger quanti- 
ties of these constituents was shown in unpublished experiments. Am- 
monium chloride was omitted and the remaining constituents (e.xcept 
amino acids) were the same as those give in Aledium D, Table I, of Papier 
X\TII (18). 

It was shown in a series of e.xperiments with Lactobacillus casci and 
Leuconostoc mesenteroides P-60 that cZZ-phenylalanine had 50 pier cent of 
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the activity of Z(— )-phenylalanine. The mean deviations from the theo- 
retical response of dZ-phenylalanine were ±2.6 per cent at fourteen con- 
centrations (0 to 30 y) with Lcvconosioc mcscntcroides and ±3.0 per cent 
at twelve concentrations (0 to 50 y) with Lactobacillus cam. The 


Table II 


Results of Assays of Phc7iylalanitic in Amino Acid Test Mixture 2* 



Leuconostoe mesenUroidts 


Lactobacillus casei 


Amino 
acid mix- 
ture per 
tube 

Titration volume of 0,028 K 
NaOH per tube 

Phenylalanine foundt 

Titration volume of 0.028 N 
NaOH per lube 

Phenylalanine 

found! 

Range} 

Average 

Per tube 

Per ml. 
sample 

Range} 

Average 

Per tube 

Per ml. 
sample 

y 

ml. 

ml. 

y 

n 

ml. 

ml. 

y 

y 

98.4 

4.28- 4.47 

4.37 

2.47 

wSEm 

4.30-4.50 

4.43 

2.49 

12.45 

196.8 

6.20- 6.48 

0.34 

4.97 


5.60-5.78 

5.67 

4.87 

12.18 

295.2 

7.89- 8.09 

8.01 

7.34 

12J23 

0.40-6.71 

6.55 

7.20 


393.6 


9.50 

9.79 

12.24 

6.98-7.34 

7,17 

9.44 


492.0 



12.19 

12.19 

7.55-8.00 

7.79 




* Test Mixture 2 contained 100 mg. per 100 ml. of each of the amino acids listed in 
Test Mixture 1 except that the mixture contained 2.44 per cent of l(— )-phenylalaTune 
(as df-phenylalanine). The basal medium X 2 and 5 days incubation at 35' were 
employed with Lcuconosloc mcscntcroides and 3 days incubation at 35® was employed 
with Lactobacillus casei. 

t Six replicate tubes at each level of sample. 

t An average of 12.28 y of phenylalanine was found per ml. of amino acid test 
mixture. The average mean deviation from the mean at the different levels was 0.49 
per cent. The recovery of phenylalanine was 102.1 per cent. The recoveries of 
phenylalanine in analogous experiments with test mixtures containing lower per- 
centages of phenylalanine were 104 per cent (0.99 per cent of phenylalanine, basal 
medium X 2 and 5 days incubation time), 105 per cent (0.50 per cent phenylalanine, 
basal medium X 2 and 5 days incubation time), and 108 and 112 per cent (0.17 per 
cent phenylalanine, basal medium X 2 and 5 days incubation time). 

§ An average of 12.08 y of phenylalanine was found per ml. of amino acid test 
mixture. The average mean deviation from the mean at the different levels was 1.5 
per cent. The recovery of phenylalanine was 100.5 per cent. The recoveries of 
phenylalanine in analogous experiments with test mixtures containing lower per- 
centages of phenylalanine were 102 per cent (0.99 per cent phenylalanine), 106 per 
cent (0.50 per cent phenylalanine), and 117 and 120 per cent (0.17 per cent phenyl- 
alanine). 


Z( — )-phenylalanine employed was prepared by Dr. A. Recsei in this 
laboratory by resolution of dZ-phenylalanine according to the procedure 
of Fischer and Schoeller (19). Stokes and Gunness (16) reported in 
1944 that only the natural antipode of phenylalanine is active in 
promoting growth of Laciohacillus casei. 
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The casein, the silk Sbroin, and the hydrolysis procedure -(rere the same 
as those described earlier (20). The experimental data are given in Tables 
I to 


DISCUSSION 

It has been found that phenylalanine could be determined most accur- 
ately by incubating Leiiconosloc mesenteroides P-60 for 5 days at 35° in a 


Table III 

ResvUs of Assays of Phenylalanine in Amino Acid Test JlixlUTe 3* 



Leuconcstoc nesenteroiits 

LccUbccillits ecsei 

Amino acid mix* 
ture p«r tube 

Titration vol- 
ume of O.ltl N 
NaOHt 

Phenylalanine founds 

Titration vol- i 
nsie of 0.111 K 

N'aOHt 

j Ptecylalinine foundj 


Per tube 

Pet ml. sample 

Per tube 

Per ml. sample 

y 

nf. 

y 

y 

r-J. 

y 

y 


7.19 

2.44 

4.SS 

9.07 

2.30 

4.69 

501.5 

9.80 

4.72 

4.72 

11.25 

4.79 

4.79 

752.2 

12.10 

7.25 

4.83 

13.23 

7.55 

5.03 


13.92 

9.49 

4.75 

15.02 

10.05 

5.02 

1253.7 

15.85 

12.25 

4.90 

16.39 

12.40 

4.96 


* The composition of the test mi.\ture simulating silk fibroin uas the same as that 
given in Paper XIX (21), e.vcept that the mixture contained 0.96 per cent of f(— )- 
phenylalanine (as <ff-phenylalanine). The basal medium X 2 and 4 days incubation 
at 33° were employed with Lcuconostoc mesenteroides and 3 daj-s incubation at 35° 
was employed with Laetobacillus casei. 

t The solutions in the six replicate tubes employed at each level of sample were 
mi.xed and the mixture titrated. The average value given per tube at each level of 
sample was calculated from these data. 

t .4n average of 4.82 y of phenylalanine was found per ml. of amino acid test mi.x- 
ture. The average mean deviation from the mean at the difierent levels was 1.3 
per cent. The recoverj- of phenylalanine was 99.5 per cent. The recoveries of 
phenylalanine in analogous experiments were 103 and 101 per cent (basal medium X 
1.3, 4 days incubation), 105 and 111 per cent (basal medium X 1.3, 5 days incuba- 
tion), 103 and 103 per cent (basal medium X 2, incubation 4 days), and 101 per cent 
(basal medium X 2, 5 days incubation). 

I .-Vn average of 4.8S y of phenylalanine was found per ml. of amino acid test 
mixture. The average mean deWation from the mean at the different levels was 3.1 
per cent. The recovery of phenylalanine was 101.6 per cent in this experiment and 
99 per cent in an analogous experiment. 

basal medium with total amino acids at tuice the level employed previously 
for the assay of histidine and lysine. Under these conditions the average 
mean deviations from the mean values (five levels of samples) averaged 
about 1 per cent, the assay values for phenylalanine in casein agreed 
closely, and the recoveries of phenylalanine in the amino acid test mixtures 
and the casein hi’droly'sates were approxunatelj’ 100 per cent. 

It appears significant that the accuracy with which phenylalanine could 
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be recovered from amino acid test mixtures decreased markedly as the 
percentage of phenylalanine decreased from 2.44 to 0,60 per cent and that 
the recoveries ivere unsatisfactory from such mixtures containing 0,17 
per cent of this amino acid.® Since the accuracy of microbiological assays 
may vary inverselj’’ with the proportion of the amino acid in the sample, 

Tahle IV 


Results of Assay of Phenylalanine in Casein Hydrolysate 


Casein per tube 
(corrected for 
moisture and 
ash) 

1 Ltuconostoc mesenteroides 

Loetoladllus casei 

Titration vol- 
ume of o.ni K 
NaOH* 

rhcnylalaninc foundf 

Titration vol- 
ume of 0.0S14 N, 
NnOH* 1 

Phenylalanine foundt 

Per tube 

Casein 

(corrected for 
moisture and 
ash) 

Per tube 

Casein 

(corrected for 
moisture and 
ash) 

7 

ml. 

7 

per eeni 

ml. I 

7 

fer ctnl 

46.3 

7.00 

2.28 

4.92 

mmm 

2.45 


92.7 

9.61 

‘ 4.56 

4.92 

mmm 

4.95 

1 5.34 

139.0 

11.84 

6.96 

5.01 

mSm 

7.41 

1 5.32 

185.4 

13.56 

9.01 

4.86 


9.32 


231.7 

15.20 

11.26 

4.86 

1 3G.00 

12.00 

5.18 

Average 

4.91 

1 

! 


5.23 


* The solutions in the six replicate tubes employed at each level of sample were 
mi.ved and the mixture titrated. The average value given per tube at each level of 
sample was calculated from these data. 

t The basal medium X 2 and 6 days incubation were employed. The average 
mean deviation from the mean at the different levels was 0.9 per cent. The following 
corrected values for phenylalanine were found from comparable assays: 4.94 and 4.96 
per cent (basal medium X 1.3, 4 days incubation), 4.88 and 5.04 per cent (basal 
medium X 1.3, 6 days incubation), 4.97 and 4.99 per cent (basal medium X 2, 4days 
incubation), and 4.91 per cent (bas.al medium X 2, 5 days incubation). 

t The average mean deviation from the mean at the different levels was 1.9 per- 
cent. The basal medium X 1 and 3 days incubation were employed. The corrected 
value, 5.02 per cent, was found in a comparable assay. 

there may be a limiting accuracy with which a given amino acid may 
be determined in a particular protein with a particular microorganism. 

Phenylalanine in Casein 

The percentage of phenylalanine determined under the best conditions 
(basal medium^ X 2, 5 days incubation of Leuconostoc mesenteroides at 

’ Since the phenylalanine content of amino acid Test Mi.xture 2 (with phenylala- 
nine omitted) was found by assay to be less than 0.01 per cent, contamination of these 
amino acids with phenylalanine could not be a significant factor. 

^ The expression “basal medium X 2” signifies that the composition of the basal 
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35°) was 4.90 (4 89 and 4.91), corrected for the 6.21 per cent moisture 
and the 0 55 per cent ash reported previously (20). The average corrected 
value, 4 97 (4 89 to 5 05, range in six determinations) per cent, was ob- 
tamed with Leuconostoc mesenteroides imder the other stipulated conditions. 
The average corrected value found with LaciohacUlus casei was 5.1 (5.1, 
5 0, and 5 2) per cent 

It seems probable that the true value for phenylalanine m casein is 


Table V 

Recovery of Phenylalanine Added to Casein Hydrolysate* 


Casein per 
tube 

(corrected for 
moisture and 
ash) 

a) 

/(— ) Phenjl 
alanine 
added per 
tube 

01) 

Z{— ) Phenylalamne 

Sjfuconotloc ntstn*eroiiti | 

1 Ledoi&ciUus can 



Reco% ery t 
(V) 

In casein 
per tubej 

Dl) 

Found per 
tube 

(\oi) 

Recoverj ] 

(ym) 

t 

t 

y 

r 

fet cml 

r 

Y 

per cent 

23 2 

1 20 

1 14 

2 41 

105 S 

1 21 

2 36 

95 8 

46 3 

2 40 

2 28 

4 68 

100 0 

2 42 

4 95 

105 4 

69 5 

3 60 

3 42 

6 99 

99 2 

3 63 

7 27 

101 1 

92 6 

4 SO 

4 56 

9 34 

99 6 

4 84 

9 60 

99 2 

US 8 

6 00 

5 70 

11 45 

95 S 

6 05 

12 51 

107 7 

1 

Average 

100 1 



101 S 


* The casein hjdroljsate sample assajed was prepared to contain 2 40 t of f(— )- 
phenylalamne per ml (added as twice the quantitj of df-phenylalamne) and 46 3 y 
of hj drolj zed casein (corrected for moisture and ash) per ml Volumes of this solu- 
tion larjong from 0 5 to 2 5 ml were taken for the assajs The solutions from the 
SIX replicate tubes at each level were mixed and titrated 

t Estimated on the basis of the 4 91 per cent of phenjlalanine in casein giien in 
Table IV The basal medium X 2 and 5 daxs incubation v ere emplojed 

t Calculated from the relation, ((IV — III) /II) X 100 = per cent recox ery. 
The recoxenes of phenylalamne in comparable experiments xxere 103 per cent (basal 
medium X 1 3, 4 days incubation), 110 per cent (basal medium X 1 3, 5 days incu- 
bation), and 100 per cent (basal medium X 2, 4 days incubation) 

§ Estimated on the basis of the 5 23 per cent of phenylalamne in casein gixen in 
Table IV The unaltered basal medium and 3 days incubation xiere employed 
II Calculated from the relation, ((VH — VI)/II1 X 100 = per cent recox ery. 

5 0 zh 0 2 per cent The imcorrected value, 4 77 per cent, has been reported 
recently by Albanese (22) who determined phenylalanine by the KapeUer- 
Adler (23) colorimetric procedure after eliminating three interfering ammo 

medium (Medium D, Table I, descnbed in Paper X\TII (IS)) has b«en modified to 
contain twice the stated concentrations of amino acids but the same concentrations 
of all other constituents The expression “basal medium X 1 3” is employ ed in this 
paper in a corresponding sense 
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acids. Tryptophane was destroyed by acid hydrolysis of the casein, 
histidine was removed by adsorption on permutit, and tjTosine was de- 
stroyed by oxidation with acid KMnO^ solution. It was sho\vn that from 
100 to 102 per cent of phenylalanine added to a mixture of histidine and 
tyrosine and to hydrolysates of casein and gelatin was recovered. It is 

TAimr. VI 


Results of Assay of Phenylalanine in Silk Fibroin Hydrolysate 


Silk. fibroin per 
tube (corrected 
for moisture 
and ash) 

Ltuconostoc metenUroidcs 

Laclohacillus casei 

Titration vol- 
urne of 0. til N 
NaOH* 

Phenylalanine (oundt 

Titration vol- 
ume ofO.MlN 
NaOH 

Phenylalanine foundt 

Per tube 

Silk fibroin 
(corrected for 
moisture and 
ash) 

Per tube 

Silk fibroin 
(corrected for 
moisture and 
ash) 

T 

ml. 

y 

per eenl 

ml. 

7 

per cenl 

118.8 

6.04 

1.54 

mmm 


1.54 


237.5 

7.87 




3.45 

1.45 

356.3 

9.49 



11.49 

5.10 

1.43 

475.1 

11.05 

6.09 

1.28 

12.69 

6.80 

1.43 

593.9 

12.48 

7.68 

1.29 

14.00 

8.61 

1.45 

Average 

1.28 



1.41 


* The solutions from the six replicate tubes at each level of sample were mixed 
and titrated. 


t The basal medium X 2 and 5 days incubation were employed. The average mean 
deviation from the mean at the difterent levels was 1.0 per cent. The following 
corrected values for phenylalanine were found from comparable assays: 1.29 per 
cent (basal medium X 1.3, 4 days incubation), 1.37 per cent (basal medium X 1-3, 
5 days incubation), and 1.28 per cent (basal medium X 2, 4 days incubation). 

t The average mean deviation from the mean at the different levels was 3.3 per 
cent. The basal medium X 1 and 3 days incubation were employed. 

of interest that Kapeller-Adler (23) found values from 4.5 to 5.3 per cent 
(presumably uncorrected) for phenylalanine in casein essentially by the 
same procedure except that histidine was removed as its phosphotungstate. 
Kuhn and Desnuelle (24) determined phen 3 dalanine by the Kapeller- 
Adler method in an acid hydrolysate of Hammarsten casein (15.66 per 
cent nitrogen after drying 24 hours at 80°) from which the basic and di- 
carboxylic amino acids had been removed by electrodialysis. Although 
only 4.1 per cent of phenylalanine was found, about 17 per cent of the 
nitrogen in the casein sample was lost through formation of humin, con- 
version to ammonia, and adsorption on the BaS 04 precipitates. 

It is difficult to understand why the values (Table VIII) for phenylalanine 
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determined bj* colorimetric analysis of casein hj-drolyzed •with NaOH, 
HCl, H.SO 1 , HI, and mixtures of some of these acids should be so divergent 
and why the values for phenylalanine in casein hydrolyzed for different 
times with a given acid or base should fluctuate so -widely. Although 
Schein and Berg (38) found that "neither destruction nor racemization 

Table TII 


Recmery of Phenylalanine Added to Silk Fibroin Hydrolysate^ 


SiU: fibroin 
per tube 
(corrected for 
moisture and 
asb) 

(1) 

/C-VPhenyl- 
alanine 
added per 
tube 

01) 

f(— )-PheayUIanine 

Levartastoc msettUreUes 

LcciclzdUas ccsei 

In silk fibroin 
per tubef 

OH) 

Found per 
tube 

O^T 

Recovery^ 

O') 

In silk 
fibroin per 
tubej 
(VI) 

Found per 
tube 

OH) 

Recorery] 

(VIU) 

7 

1 

y 

y 

per ctnl 

y 

y 

ptreent 

59.4 

1.20 

0.76 

1.91 

95.8 

0.84 

2.13 

107.5 

118.8 

2.40 

1.52 

3.76 

93.3 

1.67 

4.30 


178.2 

3.60 

2.28 

5.64: 

93.3 

2.51 

6.80 

119.2 

237.5 

4.80 

3.04 

7.63 

95.6 

3.35 

8.57 


297.0 

6.00 

3.80 

9.46 

94.3 

4.19 

10.80 


Average 

94.5 



111.1 


* The silk fibroin hydrolysate sample assayed was prepared to contain 2.40 y 
of 1(— )-phenylalanine per ml. (added as twice the quantity of dZ-phenylalanine) 
and 118.8 y of hydrolyzed silk fibroin (corrected for moisture and ash) per ml. Vol- 
umes of this solution varying from 0.5 to 2.5 ml. were taken for the assaj-s. The 
solutions from the six replicate tubes at each level were mixed and titrated. 

t Estimated on the basis of the 128 per cent of phenylalanine in silk fibroin given 
in Table VI. The basal medium X 2 and 5 days incubation were employed. 

t Calculated from the relation, ((IV — III)/II) X 100 = per cent recovery. The 
recoveries of phenylalanine in comparable experiments were 97.1 per cent (basal 
medium X 1.3, incubation time 4 days), 962 per cent (basal medium X 1.3, incubation 
time 5 daj-s), and 99.6 per cent (basal medium X 2, incubation time 4 days). 

§ Estimated on the basis of the 1.41 per cent of phenylalanine in silk fibroin given 
in Table VI. The unaltered basal medium and 3 daj's incubation were employed. 

II Calculated from the relation, ((VII — VI)/II) X 100 = per cent recovery. 

of the basic amino acids occurs imtil the minimum time required [18 hours 
at 120°] for the acid [8 x HeSOr] hydrolysis of casein has been greatly 
exceeded,” it may be that phenylalanine behaves in an entirely different 
maimer under these conditions. It is recognized that amino acids differ 
markedly in stability to-wards acids and bases and that additional studies 
should be made of phenylalanine and other amino acids under different 
experimental conditions. This problem is under investigation in the 
authors’ laboratory. 
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Table VIII 


Percentage of Phenylalanine in Casein {Literature Values)* 


Source of casein samplcf 

Hydrolysta procedure 

Analytical 

method 

Phenylalanine 

Rtl- 

er- 

ence 

No. 




per cent 


Harris 

6NNnOHfor5hrs.ntl25‘’ 

K-At 

6.3§ 

131 

Labco 

Same 

“ t 

4.8§ 

31 

“ hydrolyzed.. 

II 

“ t 

5.6,§ 6.2§ 

31 

Difeo 

II 

“ t 

4.3,§ 4.6§ 

31 

Source not given... 

II 

“ t 

5.8 

32 

(( H (t 

8 N H-SOc for 2 hrs. at 125° 

" t 

3.9 

33 

t( if ti 

20%HCl-HCOOIIfor2 
hrs. at 125° 

“X 

4,9 

33 

it ^ Cl it 

Concentrated HI for 2 hrs. 
at 125° 

“ t 

4.3 

33 

it Cl 11 

20% HCl for 2 hrs. at 125° 

“ X 

5.0 

33 

CC Cl Cl 

5 AT NaOH for 2 hrs. at 125° 

“ t 

5.8 

33 

<1 II II 

20% HCl for2, 4, 8, 18 hrs. 

“ II 

5.03,4.39,4.81, 

3.93 

34 

<( II <1 

5 N NaOH for 2, 4, 6, 18 hrs. 

" II 

4.97,4.73,5.71, 

5.52 

34 

it it II 

Labco, vitamin- 

7 “H-SO^ “ 2,4,8,18 “ 

" II 

3.89,5.69,5.46, 

4.71 

34 

free 

Authors’ prepara- 

5 “ NaOH " 24 hrs. 

'■ X 

3.99 

35 

tion* * * § ** 

Hammarsten, fat- 

25% HjSOc “ 20 “ 

“ X 

5.5tt 

36 

free 

H;SO, 

Benzoic 

acidtt 

2.68,3.04,3.2,3.4 

37 

H. B. Vickery 

6 N HCl for 24 hrs. 

Microbio- 

lopcal§§ 

3.70IIII 

15 


* In 1919, Foreman (25) isolated 3.9 per cent of phenylalanine as the hydrochloride 
from an ester fraction of a sulfuric acid hydrolysate of casein. Lower percentages of 
phenylalanine were isolated earlier by Fischer (26), Fischer and Abderhalden (27), 
and Osborne and Guest (28) essentially by the same method. Boyd (29) isolated 2.2 
per cent of phenylalanine as its hydantoin and Baptist and Robson (30) isolated 0.3 
per cent of phenylalanine as its picrolonatc. 

t No physical or chemical characteristics of the casein samples were reported by 
the authors quoted other than those described in the foot-notes to this table, 

t The Kappeler-Adler (23) colorimetric procedure. 

§ Calculated for casein containing 16 per cent nitrogen. 

II Modified Kappeler-Adler colorimetric procedure. 

IT Average of several determinations (no values listed) corrected for moisture and 
ash. Tryptophane was removed as its HgSOi complex and phenylalanine deter- 
mined in the mercury-free filtrate. Recovery of phenylalanine added to a mixture 
containing ten amino acids was 102.5 per cent. 
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Table VIU — Concluded 

** Precipitated from milk at the isoelectric point of casein. 

tt Corrected for moisture and ash. 

tt Gravimetric determination of benzoic acid formed by oxidation of casein with 
potassium dichromate. 

§§ Lactobacillus arahinosus 17-5. 

nil Recovery of phenylalanine added to casein 92.5 (74 to 110) per cent. 

Phenylalanine in Silk Fibroin 

On the whole the assays of phenylalanine in silk fibroin hydrolysates 
and the recoveries of this amino acid from these preparations were some- 
what less accurate than those obtained with casein. These results were 
not imexpected in view of the relatively low percentage of phenylalanine 
and the unusual distribution of amino acids in this protein. 

The phenylalanine content of silk fibroin determined imder the most 
satisfactory experimental conditions (assay with Leuconosloc mesenleroides 
incubated 5 days at 35° with the amino acids X 2 in the basal medium) 
was found to be 1.28 per cent, corrected for the 5.68 per cent moisture and 
the 0.25 per cent ash reported preidously (20). The average corrected 
value, 1.31 (1.29, 1-37, and 1.28) per cent, was obtained with Leuconosloc 
mesenieroides under the other stipulated conditions. The corrected value, 
1.41 per cent, was obtained with Lactobacnius casei. Abderhalden and 
coworkers (39-47) found that silk fibroin prepared from silk of different 
sources contained from 0.6 to 1.6 per cent of phenylalanine and other 
investigators (48-51) have reported values ranging from 0.25 to 1.3 per 
cent. 


SUMSLAKT 

Microbiological procedures have been described for the determination ot 
phenylalanine in protein h 3 'drolysates with two microorganisms, Leu- 
conosloc mesenieroides P-60 and Lactobacillus casei. Closely agreeing 
values for the percentage of phenylalanine in casein and in silk fibroin 
were found by assays with these organisms. The corrected percentages 
of phenylalanine in casein and silk fibroin, respectively, were found to 
be 4.91 and 1.28 per cent imder the conditions considered to be most 
reliable (assay with Leuconosloc mesenieroides incubated for 5 days at 
35° in a basal medium identical with that reported previously (18) for 
the determination of b-sine and histidine except that the concentration 
of total amin o acids was doubled). 

It is considered that the probable true value for phenylalanine in casein 
is 5.0 ± 0.2 per cent, since data of high accuracy were obtained in the 
recovery of phenylalanine from three amino acid test mixtures of different 
composition and from casein hj-drolysates. This figure is in approximate 
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agreement with the values obtained by investigators who employed what 
appeared to be dependable modificatigns of the Kapeller-Adler colori- 
metric procedure. It is recognized, however, that the extent to which 
phenylalanine is destroyed or altered during hydrolysis of casein must 
be measured before the true value for phenylalanine in this protein can 
be determined with certainty. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF AMINO ACIDS, PEPTIDES, AND 
PROTEINS 

XXIV. THE AMINO ACID EEQUIREMENTS OF LACTOBACILLUS 
FERMENTI 36* 

Bt max S. DUNN, MERRILL N. CAMIEN, and S. SHANKMAN 
(From the Chemical Laboralory, Unirersity of CcHifomia, Los Angeles) 
(Received for publication, September 4, 1945) 

Reasonably satisfactory procedures for the determination of the majority 
of the amino acids ivith Laclobacilltts ardbinosus, Laclobacillus casei, Lacto- 
hacillus deUbrachii, and Leuconosloc mesenUxoides and the assay ■with these 
microorganisms of purified proteins (1-9), foodstuffs (6-8, 10-14), blood 
fractions (15, 16), animal muscle and organ proteins (12, 17, 18), alcoholic 
fermentation products (19), and bacterial cells (20) have been reported. 
Microbiological methods are not available for the assay of some amino acids 
and there is need for improved procedures for the assay of others. For 
this reason, the amino acid and other nutritional requirements of Lacio- 
hadUus fermenli 36 were investigated and the potentialities of this micro- 
organism for amino acid assays were determined. 

Lactohadllus fermenli 36, a strain of mannitol-forming bacteria, was first 
isolated by Stiles, Peterson, and Fred (21) in 1925 from fermenting cereal 
infurions. The growth requirements of this microorganism have been 
studied recently by Sarett and Cheldelin (22, 23) and a microbiological 
procedure for thiamine has been described by these investigators. 

The nutritional requirements of Lactohadllus fermenli 36 were studied 
according to the plan adopted in comparable investigations of Leuconostoc 
mesenleroides P-60 (9, 24). Add production was measured at a series of 
arbitrarily chosen levels of amin o adds and other nutrients, a standard 
curve for each essential amino add was constructed from the titration data, 
and the minim al concentration of each essential amino add required to pve 
the maximal titration was estimated from its standard curve. In addition, 
experiments ■with multiple media were ijerformed to determine the levels of 
glucose, salts, purines and p 3 rrimidines, vitamins, and amino adds at which 
the standard curves for a particular amino add were nearly coincident 
and were approximately linear over the segment to be employed for assay 

* For Paper XXIII in this series see Dunn el al. (1). This work was aided bj' 
grants from the Gelatin Products Company, Merck and Company, Inc., the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, Inc., Bchering and Glatz, and the University of California. The 
authors are indebted to H. Block, W. Frankl, B. MerriBeld, and L. B. Rockland for 
technical assistance. 
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TABIiD I 


Cotnposition of Basal Media* 


Constituent 

Medium A 

Medium B 

1 

Medium C 

-Alanine 

mi. per 1. 

200 

mi. per 1. 

400 

mi. per 1. 

400 

Z^+^-Arpininn mnnohydronhinrido 

GO 

160 

160 

Afipfirnpino rrmt.iiral) 

400 

200 

200 

Z(— )-Cystinc 

100 

200 

200 

/Z-f-^-frliitaTnin anid 

200 

240 

240 

Glycine 

100 

200 

200 

/(—) -Histidine inonohydrocliloride mono- 
hydrate 

50 

90 

90 

Z(.— )-IIydroxyprolinc 

100 

200 

200 

(f/-Isoleucinc 

200 

400 

400 

/(— )-Leucinc 

200 

200 

200 

i(+)-Ly8ine monoliydrochlorido 

100 

200 

200 

dZ-Mcthioninc 1 

100 

200 

200 

dZ-Norleucine 

100 

200 

200 

dZ-Norvalinc 

100 

200 

200 

dZ-Phcnylalanino 

100 

200 

200 

Z(— ).Prolinc 

100 

200 

200 

dZ-Scrino 

50 

200 

200 

dZ-Thrconinc 

200 

200 

200 

i (— ) -Tryptophfino 

GO 

32 

32 

i(—) -Tyrosine 

25 

100 

100 

d/-Vnltne 

200 

400 

400 

Glucose 1 

20 (gm.) 
12 

20 (gm.) 

30 (gm.) 

Adenine sulfate i 

12 

24 

Guanine hydrochloride 

12 

12 

24 

Uracil 

12 

12 

24 

Xanthine. 

0 

0 

24 

Sodium acetate 

12 (gm.) 

6 “ 

12 (gm.) 

10 (gm.) 

NH.Cl 

C “ 

3 “ 

KHsPO. 

500 

500 

500 

KjHPO, 

500 

500 

500 

MgSO.-THjO 

200 

200 

200 

NaCl 

5 (gm.) 
10 

5 (gm.) 

0 

FeSO.-GHsO 

10 

10 

MnSO. -41120 

10 

10 

10 

Thiamine hydrochloride 

1 

1 

1 

Pyridoxine 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Calcium di-pantothenate 

2 

2 

2 

Jliboflavin 

2 

2 

2 

'Nicotinic acid 

2 

2 

2 

Biotin 

5 (t) 

2.5 “ 

5 (t) 

5 (r) 

Folic acid 

2 “ 

2 “ 

p-Aminobenzoic acid 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
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Table I — Concluded 

* The sources and specifications of the listed nutrients were the same as those 
given previously (24). The composition of the medium was essentially the same as 
that of Sarett and Cheldelin (23) except that amino acids instead of acid-hydrolj-zed 
casein, about one-half the concentration of sodium acetate, 1.5 times the concentra- 
tion of glucose, and from 1 to 20 times the concentration of vitamins were employed. 
Xanthine was added to the present authors’ basal medium. The basal media as 
prepared contained 6 times the concentration of the constituents given in Table I. 
The concentration of constituents of the basal media present in the final assay 
solutions was the same as that shown in Table I. Equivalent quantities of cystine 
and cysteine hydrochloride were used interchangeably. The temperature was 35° 
and the incubation time 3 days in all experiments except those in which othercondi- 
tions are specified. 

purposes. A basal medium with nutrients at the minimal levels found to 
give the desired response of the microorganism was considered to be satis- 
factory for assay purposes. 

According to the authors’ exjrerience, acid production is approximately 
maximal in a medium which is satisfactory for an amino acid assay. On the 
other hand it has been found that, contrary to the view of some workers 
(25), maximal acid production does not necessarily insure the adequacy of 
a medium. Neither acid production nor the slope of the standard curve, 
■per se, is considered to be the most si gnifi cant determinant of a medium’s 
assay potentialities. One of the most critical factors is believed to be the 
capacity of the medium to reast, over as wide a range of concentrations as 
possible, the stimulatory or inhibitory influence of amino acids and other 
substances which may be introduced during an assay. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The microorganism, Laclobacillus fermenti 36, American Type Culture 
Collection, No. 9338, was obtained from the Universily of Oregon through 
the courtesy of Dr. V. H. Cheldelin. The culture was carried on Bacto- 
tomato juice agar (Difco), since it grew poorly on yeast-dextrose agar 
(Difco). The assay technique was that described previously (24). Solu- 
tions of the standard amin o acid, the samples, the basal media, and sus- 
pensions of the inocula were transferred to 6 inch test-tubes with the aid of a 
Brewer automatic pipette (Baltimore Biological Laboratories). The com- 
position of the basal media is given in Table I. 

The types and proportions of the substances in the basal medium (Me- 
dium A, Table I) selected arbitrarily for the initial study of the nutritional 
requirements of Lactobacillus fermenti 36 were nearly the same as those em- 
ployed previously (2). Simultaneous growth experiments were carried 
out at five levels of histidine (Medium B, Table I) and two incubation 
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temperatures. It was concluded that 35° is a satisfactorj' incubation tem- 
perature, since acid production increased only slowly after 72 boms and 
growth was more rapid than at 28°. 




It is conadered important that the centrifuged inoculum be suspended in 
a volume of saline approximately equal to that of the cell suspenaon. Al- 
though satisfactory standard curves (histidine) were obtained with un- 
diluted inocula grown in 5 ml. final volumes per 6 inch test-tube either in 
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Fia. 16. The micrograma of histidine employed were ns follows: Curves A, 40 
Curves B, 30; Curves C, 20; Curves D, 10; and Curves E, 0. 




Fig. 20. A. = adenine; G. = guanine; U. = uracil. 
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Medium A or Medium C, inocula diluted 1 : 100 did not grosv in Medium A 
with up to 6 days incubation. Inocula diluted 1:100 did not grow in Me- 
dium C after 2 days incubation and growth was slow and erratic up to 6 




Fig. 24. Days of incubation time were as follows: Curve A, 6; Curve B, 5; Curve 
C, 3; Curve D, 2; and Curve E, 1. 

Fig. 25. Days of incubation time were as follows; Curve A, 4; Curve B, 3; Curve 
C,2;and Curve D,l. 




Fig. 26. Days of incubation time were as follows: Curve A, 6; Curve B, 5; Curve 
C ,3; Curve D, 2; and Curve E, 1. 

Fig. 27. Days of incubation time were as follows: Curve A, 6; Curve B, 5; Curve 
C, 3; Curve D, 2; and Curve E, 1. 


days incubation. These observations coincide with those of Sarett and 
Cheldelin (23) who obtained poor growth of dilute inocula unless alkali- 
treated peptone was added to the medium. These results suggest that 
alkali-treated peptone contains a growth factor (or factors) not present in 
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purified casein or the present autliors’ synthetic medium. Curves showing 
the experimental results are given in Figs. 1 to 27. 

DISCUSSION 

It was found with Medium A, Table I, that the amino acids arginine, 
glutamic acid, histidine, isoleucinc, leucine, methionine, phenylalanine, 
threonine, tryptopliane, tyrosine, and valine wore essential nutrients and 
that the other amino acids listed were auxaliary or non-essential substances. 
Standard curves showing the response of the microorganisms to different 
levels of the eleven essential amino acids are given in Figs. 1 to 11 . 

Medium B, Table I, was prepared by adjusting the concentration of the 
essential amino acids to the levels found to give maximal acid production 
in the preliminary experiments ivith Medium A. The changes in concen- 
tration of the other amino acids stipulated in Medium B, Table I, were 
made arbitrarily although they were suggested by the unpublished experi- 
mental data obtained in the preliminary experiments ivith Medium A. 
Standard curves were obtained showing the response of the microorganism 
with Medium B to different levels of the four essential amino acids, glu- 
tamic acid, liistidine, methionine, and threonine.* It may be noted that 
the linear portion of these curves (Figs. 1, o to 4, a) lias been e-xtended 
somewhat beyond the limits observed in the comparable curves with Me- 
dium A. It was assumed, therefore, that Medium B would be more satis- 
factory for assay purposes than Medium A. 

Experiments were next performed to determine the minimal level of total 
amino acids in Medium B required to give maximal acid production at each 
of several concentrations of each of the four amino acids, glutamic acid, 
histidine, metliionine, and threonine. The response of the microorganism 
under these conditions is showm in Figs. 12 to 15. Eight media irith total 
amino acids ranging from 0.125 to 2.5 times (given as Le\'^els 1 and 20 
j'espectively in Figs. 12 to 15) the concentrations shown in Medium B, 
Table I, were employed. Standard curves were obtained at five concentra- 
tions of each of the four essential amino acids. These concentrations were 
0 to 160 7 for glutamic acid, 0 to 40 7 for histidine, 0 to 20 7 for methionine, 
and 0 to 50 7 for threonine. It was concluded that 1 X the concentration 
(equivalent to Level 8 of Figs. 12 to 15) of total amino acids was the mini- 
mal level which would be satisfactory for the assay of these four amino 
acids under the described experimental conditions. 

1 Experiments with multiple media in which the concentrations of total amino 
acids varied from 1 to 2.5 times those given in Medium C, Table I, were carried out 
with phenylalanine. It was observed that the standard curves were depressed 
markedly with increasing concentration of total amino acids. It appeared, there- 
fore, that phenylalanine could not be determined satisfactorily with Lactobacilhis 
fermenti 36 under the described experimental conditions. 
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The nutritional adequacy of Medium B vras further investigated Tvith 
total amino acids (except histidine) present in the concentrations shown in 
Table I, but 'with multiple concentrations of other nutrients. Curves 
shelving the response of the microorganism at five concentrations of histi- 
dine up to 24 or 40 Y are sho'wn in Figs. 16 to 23. The following observa- 
tions were made; (a) Acid production was strongly inhibited (Fig. 16) 
up to 2.5 per cent concentrations of XaCl, KCl, and an equal mixture 
of these salts, although NaCl ■was most strongly and the mixture least in- 
hibitory. It may be inferred, therefore, that sodium and potassium salts 
are interrelated in the metabolism of Lactobacillus fermenti 36 and that all 
solutions should be adjusted to the same concentration of NaCl and of 
KCl to compensate for any stimulatoiy or inhibitory effects. (6) High 
blanks and erratic response of the microorganism resulted (Fig. 17) when 
NHtCl ■was omitted from the basal medium and acid production ■was in- 
hibited regularly up to 1.2 per cent concentration of this salt, (c) The in- 
crease in acid production (Fig. 18) ■was marked when glucose ■was increased 
from 1 to 2 per cent but the increase in acid ■was only slight when glucose ■was 
increased from 2 to 3 per cent. Acid production was not increased further 
when glucose was increased from 3 to 4 per cent, (d) There ■was no sig- 
nificant change in acid production (Fig. 19) when the concentration of 
sodium acetate was increased from 0.6 to 2.4 per cent, (e) Acid production 
was increased only slightly when the concentration of adenine, guanine, 
and uracil was doubled (Fig. 20) but no additional effect was noted up to 
the 5-fold level. There was a small increase in acid production (cm-ves 
not given) at the 2-fold level of adenine, guanine, and uracil when .xanthine 
at the same level was added to the medium. (/) There was a gradual 
but parallel increase in acid production (Fig. 21) up to a 5-fold level of the 
phosphate buffer salts- (Salts A), (p) Acid production was not affected 

(Fig. 22) by increasing 5 times the concentration of Salts B (magnesium, 
manganese, and iron sulfates) but it was slightly decreased at 0.5 con- 
centration of these non-buffer salts. (A) .4.cid production was unchanged 
(Fig. 23) up to 2 (equivalent to Level 20) times the concentration of total 
vitamins but it was decreased slightly at 0.1 (equivalent to Level 1) con- 
centration of ■vitamins. 

Good gro'wth of Lactobacillus fermenii 36 and ma.ximal acid production 
were observed in media containing no histidine, relatively low concentra- 
tions of sodium acetate and NaCl, and from 0 to 0.3 per cent of NH<C1. 

’ This effect ■was observed by Sarett and Cheldelin (23). It is believed to be ex- 
plained by the maintenance of a nearly constant but relatively high pH in solutions 
containing relatively high concentrations of buffer salts. Under these conditions, 
acid production would be less inhibited than in solutions containing relatively low 
concentrations of buffer salts. 
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When 10 7 of liistidine per tube were added, acid production decreased to 
about 40 per cent of the maximal but above 10 7 of histidine it returned 
approximatelj’’ to maximal. At O.G per cent NH4CI and 1.2 per cent sodium 
acetate the blank titrations were low even in the absence of NaCl. Appar- 
ently, Lactobacillus fcrmcnti 3G is able to sjTithcsize histidine at relatively 
low concentrations of salts, while at higher concentrations of salts or rela- 
tivelj’’ low concentrations of histidine this synthesis is partly inhibited. 

That this effect bears a relation to the time of incubation was shoim in 
other experiments i\ith glutamic acid, liistidine, methionine, and threonine. 
Although no synthesis of glutamic acid (Fig. 24) or of methionine (Fig. 26) 
occurred up to 5 days, synthesis of histidine (Fig. 25) and of threonine (Fig; 
27) was appreciable in 3 days and was marked in 4 or 5 days. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that incubation times longer than 2 days should not be em- 
ployed for the microbiological determination of histidine or threonine under 
the described experimental conditions. It is considered probable that 
there may be particular experimental conditions under which a particular 
amino acid may be synthesized by any microorganism. In view of this 
possibility, it would seem to be fortuitous that it has been possible, in a 
relatively short time, to devise reasonably satisfactory procedures for the 
determination of so many amino acids by microbiological methods. 

It has been reported (21) that sucrose is better utilized by Lactobacillus 
fcrmcnti than glucose. It was found in the present experiments that tliis 
microorganism did not grow on the described basal medium containing 
sucrose in place of glucose. Tliis failure may possibly be attributed to the 
absence of small amounts of intermediate products (2G, 27), essential for 
the initiation of fermentation, which are formed when media containing 
glucose are autoclaved. 

Medium C, Table I, was prepared after consideration of the data re- 
corded in the curves shown in Figs. 12 to 23. It has been assumed that this 
medium is satisfactory for the microbiological determination of the amino 
acids which are essential for the growth of Lactobacillus fcrmcnti 36 and 
experiments, designed to test the validity of tliis hypothesis for histidine, 
are described in Paper XXV. 


SUMMARY 

Amino acids essential for the growth of Lactobacillus fcrmcnti 36 have 
been determined. The response of this microorganism to glutamic acid, 
liistidine, methionine, and threonine at different levels of total amino acids 
and its response to liistidine at different levels of NaCl, KCI, equal mix- 
tures of NaCl and KCI, NH4CI, glucose, sodium acetate, purines and 
pyrimidines, phosphate buffer salts, non-buffer salts, and vitamins has 
been measured in terms of acid production. It has been shown that 
histidine and threonine, but not glutamic acid and methionine, are syn- 
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thesized by Lactobacillus fermenti 36 after 2 days incubation under the de- 
scribed exi)erimental conditions. It has been concluded that the basal 
medium and the experimental conditions established on the basis of the 
described e.xperiments may be satisfactory for the determination of some 
amino acids with Lactobacillus fermenti 36. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF AMINO ACIDS, PEPTIDES, AND 
PROTEINS 

XXV. THE DETERJIIXATION OF HISXrDINE IN PROTEIN 
HYDROLYSATES WITH LACTOBACILLUS FERMENTI 36* 

By max S. DUNN, S. SHANKMAN, akd MERRILL N. CAMIEN 
(From the Chemical Laboratory, Unirereity of California, Los Angeles) 

(Received for publication, September 4, 1945) 

The purpose of the present e.\periments was to test the adequacy of the 
basal medium described in the foregoing paper (1) for the determination of 
histidine in protein hj'drolysates with Laciobacillus fermenti 36. It was 
desired, also, to obtain additional evidence concerning the probable true 
percentage of histidine in casein. The corrected value (3.1 per cent) 
found previously (2) was in good agreement with that (3.1 per cent) re- 
ported by Albanese (3) but it was 6 per cent higher than the percentage 
(2.9) found by Saidel and Brand (4) and 24 per cent higher than the per- 
centage (2.5) found by Vickery and Wintemitz (5). 

EXPEEIMENTAI, 

The assay technique (6) and a modification of the basal medium (Medium 
C, Table I) described previously (1) were employed. Final volumes of 5 
ml. per 6 inch test-tube were utilized in studying the nutritional require- 
ments of Lactobacillus fermenti 36 (1) but it was found in the present work 
that growth was superior with final volumes of 3 ml. per 4 inch test-tube. 
The latter conditions are also more convenient and more economical of 
chemicals than the former. The standard (histidine) was run at fifteen 
levels, the amino acid test mixtures were run at five levels, and six tubes were 
used at each level of standard and sample. After the tubes had been in- 
cubated, it was found necessary to steam them for 10 minutes to remove 
excess gas (presumably largely carbon dioxide) which caused fading of the 
color at the end-point in the titrations. 

Relatively concentrated inocula were employed iu the experiments de- 
scribed in the foregoing paper (1), ance it was observed that, at dilutions of 
1 : 100, growth of Lactobacillus fermenti 36 in Medium A or Medium C was 
poor or did not occur even after incubation for 6 days. It was conadered 

• For Paper XXIVmthisBeriesseeDuiiiieroZ. (I). This work was aided by grants 
from the Gelatin Products Company, Merck and Company, Inc., the Nutrition Foun- 
dation, Inc., Sobering and Glatz, and the University of California. The authors are 
indebted to H. Block, W. Frankl, B. Merrifield, and L. B. Rockland for valuable 
suggestions and technical assistance. 
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Fig. 1. The incubation time was ns follows: Curves A, CS hours; Curves B, 44 
hours; and Curves C, 20 hours. The, figures above the base-line refer to logarithms 
to the base 7.4 and those below the base-line refer to dilutions of the inoculum sus- 
pension corresponding to the indicated logarithmic values. 


Table I 

Results of Assays of Nislidinc in Amino Acid Test Mixture 1* 



I day incubation time 

2 days incubation time 

Amino acid mixture 
per tube 

Titration volume 
of 0.0318 N NaOH per 
tube 

Histidine foundt 

Titration volume 
of 0.0318 N NaOH pet 
tube 

Histidine found! 


Ranget 

Aver- 

age 

Per lube 

Per ml. 
sample 

Range! 

Aver- 

age 

Per tube 

Per ml. 
sample 

y 

ml. 

ml. 

y 

y 

ml. 

ml. 

y 

7 

281.4 

2.16-2.30 

2.24 


25.15 

2.94-3.03 


4.90 

24.50 

562.6 

2.95-3.18 



26.30 

4.59-4.78 



26.00 

843.9 


3.71 

14.75 

24.58 

6.20-0.29 



25.67 

1125.2 


4.28 

19.55 

24.44 

7.31-7.50 

7.40 


25.52 

1406.5 




24.10 

8.39-8.81 

8.56 

25.75 

25.75 

Average 

24.91 




25.49 







The solution analyzed contained 25.00 y of histidine per ml. The recovery of 
histidine was 99.8 per cent (1 day’s incubation) and 102.2 per cent (2 days incubation). 

* The composition of the test mixture simulating casein was the same as that given 
in a previous paper (7) except that the mixture contained 1.77 per cent of histidine 
(as i(—) -histidine monohydrochloride monohydrate). The basal medium was 
Medium C, Table I (1), with total amino acids 1.5 times the stated concentrations. 

t Six replicate tubes at each level of sample. 

t The average mean deviations from the mean at the different levels were 2.5 per 
cent (1 day's incubation) and 1.5 per cent (2 days incubation). 

desirable, therefore, to determine the dilution of inocula which might be 
most satisfactory for assay purposes. An inoculum, incubated for 21 hours, 
was centrifuged and the cells were suspended in an equal volume of sterile 
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saline. The transmission of this suspension was found to be 74 per cent 
and its optical densit 3 ' was 0.133, compared with distilled water, b 3 ' meas- 
luament with a photoelectric colorimeter (Lumetron) fitted with a light 
diffusion screen. 1 drop (about 0.05 ml.) of dilutions of this suspension 
up to 1:3,640,000,000 was added to separate 3.0 ml. volumes of Medium C, 
Table I (1), in 4 inch test-tubes and the tubes were incubated at 35-37° 
for periods ranging from 20 to 68 hours. In some experiments, approxi- 


Table II 

Results oj Assays of Histidine in Amino Acid Test Mixture S* 



I day inenbatioa time 

2 days incnbstion tme 

Ajnino add znixtore 
p«r lobe 

Titration Tolame 
of 0.0318 K N'aOH per 
tnbe 

Histidine found t 

Titration volcae 
of 0.031S K NaOH per 
tnbe 

Hiatidlne fotmdi 


Ranffet 

Aver- 

age 

Per tnbe 

Per nl. 
sanple 

Racget 

Aver- 

see 

Per tube 

Per nl. 
saaple 

7 

nl. 

tnl. 

7 

7 


nL 

7 

7 

404 

2.09-2.11 

2.10 

4.15 

20.75 

2.61-2.81 

2.70 

4.00 

20.00 

SOS 

2.71-2.SS 

2.78 

8.75 

21.87 

3.76-3. SS 

3.82 

7.90 

19.75 

1212 


3.41 

12.55 

20.92 

5.26-5.40 

5.35 

12.25 

20.41 

1616 


3.86 

15.85 

19.81 

6.49-6.62 

6.56 

16.80 

21.00 

2020 


4.38 

20.40 



7.47 

20.80 

20.80 

Average. 




20.75 




20.39 








The Eolution analyzed contained 20.0 y of histidine per ml. The recovery of 
histidine was 103.8 per cent (1 day’s incubation) and 102.0 per cent (2 days incu- 
bation). 

* Test Jlixture 2 contained 100 mg. per ml. of each of the amino acids given in Test 
Mixture 1 except that it contained 1.00 per cent of histidine (as f(— l-histidine 
monohydrochloride monohydrate). The basal medium was Medium C, Table I 
(1), with total amino acids 1.5 times the stated concentrations. 

t Six replicate tubes at each level of sample. 

f The average mean deviations from the mean at the different levels were 2.6 per 
cent (1 day’s incubation) and 2.0 per cent (2 days incubation). 

mately 100 y of Laclohacillus fermenti 36 cells, hj'drolj-zed bj’ refluxing them 
for 20 hours with 8 n HCl, were added per ml. of basal medium. Acid 
production was measured bj' titration with 0.0315 n NaOH. The titra- 
tion curves are shown in Fig. 1. 

It is evident that acid production decreased sharplj' and irregularlj' tvith 
dilutions of inocula bej’ond 1:7 or 1:50 and that it decreased to a low con- 
stant level at 1:400, 1:3000, and 1:500,000,000 dilutions of inocula in 
media incubated for 20, 44, and 68 hours, reqjectivelj*. That growth 
and acid production occmred at higher dilutions of inocula in 4 inch than 
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Table III 


Results of Assays of Histidine in Amino Acid Test Mixture S* 



1 day incubation time 

2 days incubation time 

Amino add mixture 
per tube 

Titration volume 
ot 0.0310 K NaOII per 
tube 

Histidine foundt 

Titration volume 
of 0.0310 N NaOH per 
tube 

.Histidine found! 


Ransef 

Aver- 

age 

Per tube 

Per mi, 
sample 

Ranget 

Aver- 

age 

Per tube 

Per ml. 
sample 

y 

ml. 

ml. 

y 


ml. 

ml. 

y 

nm 

1253.2 

1.98-2.01 

1.98 

3.73 

18.65 

2.51-2.70 

2.64 

3.72 

1 

2506.4 

2.56-2.65 

2.59 

6.98 

17.45 

3.54-3.94 

3.76 

6.92 


3759.6 

3.1&-3.30 

3.22 

10.28 

17.13 

4.78-5.41 

4.96 

10.42 

1 X 1 

5012.8 

3.60-3.89 

3.79 

13.59 

16.99 

5.67-5.98 

5.80 

13.00 

■ iW< ifl 

6266.0 

4.13^.40 

4.30 

17.43 

17.43 

7.14-7.88 

7.52 

18.90 

18.90 

Average 

17.53 




17.66 






The solution analyzed contained 17.8 y of histidine per ml. The recovery of 
histidine was 98.5 per cent (1 day’s incubation) and 99.0 per cent (2 days incu- 
bation). 

• The composition of the test mixture simulating silk fibroin was the same as that 
given in a previous paper (8) except that it contained 0.284 per cent of histidine 
(as f(— )-histidine monohydrochloride monohydrate). The basal medium was 
Medium C, Table I (1), with total amino acids 1.5 times the stated concentrations. 

t Six replicate tubes at each level of sample. 

t The average mean deviations from the mean at the different levels were 2.6 per 
cent (1 day’s incubation) and 4.7 per cent (2 days incubation) . 


Table IV 

Summary of Assays of Histidine in Amino Acid Test Mixtures with Lactobacillus 

fermenti S6 


Amino add test 
mixture No. 

Level of total 
amino adds in 
basal medium 

Incubation 

time 

Histidine recovery 

Individual 

Averatt 



days 

per cent 

per cent 

1 

1.5 

1 

99.8, 95.0, 101.3 


1 

2.5 

1 

101.5, 100.0, 92.0 


1 

1.5 

2 

102.2, 100.5, 96.9, 92.1 


1 

2.5 

2 

100.4, 103.7, 106.1 

99.4 

2 

1.5 

1 

103.8, 95.6, 99.8 


2 

2.5 

1 

101.9, 98.5, 87.6* 


2 

1.5 

2 

102.0, 103.5, 101.2, 99.5 


2 

2.5 

2 

102.5, 102.2, 104.6, 106.4 

101.6 

3 

1.5 

1 

98.5, 102.0 


3 

2.5 

1 

102.0, 93.3 


3 

1.5 

2 

99.0, 98.5 


3 

2.5 

2 

100.6, 106.5 

100.0 


* Omitted in calculating the average value. 
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in 6 inch, test-tubes possibly may have resulted because of decreased 
aeration in the smaller tubes. It was observed in other experiments that 
there was no growth, even of concentrated inocula, in 6 inch tubes which 
were shaken continuously. 

Acid production was essentially the same at a given time and dilution 
of inocula in media with and without added hydrolysate of LaclohadUiis 
fennenli cells. It would appear, therefore, that Ladobacillus fermenii cells 
contain no acid-stable factor essential for the growth of this microorganism 
which is not present in the basal medium. In view of these experimental 


Table V 


ResullB of Assays of Bislidine in Casein Hydrolysate* 



1 tUy incob&tion time 

2 days incubation time 

Cuels (corrected 
for xnoisturt 
&sd ub) per tube 

Titri.tla& volume 
of 0 0310 K KaOH per 
tube 

Histldifie foundt 

Titration volume 1 
of 0 0i310 K NaOB per j 
tube 

Histidine found t 


Raotef 

Aver- 

ace 

Per tube 

Casein 

Ran^ef 

Aver- 

Per tube 

Casein 

7 

mi. 

ml 

7 

per cent 

ml. 

ml. 

7 1 

per cent 

149.2 

2.00-2.20 

2.08 

4.30 

2.88 

2.82-2.92 

2.88 

4.40 

2.94 

298.4 

2.80-3.02 

2.93 

8.72 

2.92 

4.28-4.-90 

4.53 

9.15 

3.06 

447.6 

3.50-3.83 

3.66 

12.80 

2.86 

5.71-6.31 

5.95 

13.50 

3.02 

596.8 

4.02-^.38 

4.24 

16.88 

2.92 

7.38-8.03 

7.65 

19.38 

3.24 

746.0 

4.50-4.92 

j 4.77 

22.36 

2.99 

8.51-9.68 

9.12 

24.16 

3.23 

Average. .... 

2.91 




3.10 


* Lactobacillus fermenii 36 and the basal medium (Medium C, Table I (1)) with 
total amino acids 1.5 times the stated concentrations were employed, 
t Six replicate tubes at each level of sample. 

t The average mean deviations from the mean at the different levels were 1.3 per 
cent (1 day’s incubation) and 3.5 per cent (2 dal's incubation). 


results, it was considered probable that inocula diluted more than 1:5 
would not be satisfactory for assay purposes. 

The casein, the silk fibroin, and the hydrolysis procedure were the same 
as those described earlier (7). The experimental data are given in Tables 
I to EX. 


Histidine in Casein 

Evidence has been presented that histidine may be determined with 
reasonable accuracy in amino acid test mixtures (Tables I to IV) and in 
casdn hydrolysates (Tables V to ‘S’ll) with Laciohacdhis fermenii, the basal 
medium (Medium C, Table I, described in the foregoing paper (1)), and 
the experimental conditions stipulated in this paper. Although histidine 
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could not be determined accuratel3’’ ■with a basal medium containing total 
amino acids 1 times the concentrations given previously (1), the results 
were satisfactory ■\Adtli basal media containing total amino acids 1.5 and 2.5 
times these concentrations. The results were unsatisfactory, also, when 


Table VI 

Recovery oj Histidine Added to Casein Hydrolysate* 


Casein per tube 
(corrected for mois* 
turc and ash) 

/(“)-Hi5tidine 

1 day incubation time 

2 days incubation time 

In casein 
per tube! 

Added 
per tube 

Found 
per tube 

Recov- 

ery! 

In casein 
per tubc5 

Added 
per tube 

Found 
per tube 

Recov- 

ery! 

(I) 

(11) 

(HI) 

<IV) 

fX) 

(VI) 

(\ai) 

(VIII) 

(IX) 

y 

y 

7 

7 

per cent 

7 

7 

7 

per eeni 

74.6 

2.16 


4.21 

102.5 

2.31 

2.00 

4.14 

91.5 

149.2 

4.33 

4.00 

8.46 

103.2 

4.63 

4.00 

8.55 

9S.0 

223.8 

6.49 

6.00 

12.20 

95.2 

6.94 

6.00 

13.05 

101.8 

298.4 

8.65 

8.00 

16.24 

94.9 

9.25 

8.00 

16.70 

93.1 

373.0 

10.82 

10.00 

19.80 


11.56 

10.00 

21.90 

103.4 

Average 

97.1 




97.6 




1 



* The casein hydrolysate sample was prepared to contain 10.0 y of histidine per 
ml. and 373.0 y of casein (corrected for moisture and ash) per ml. Volumes of this 
solution varying from 0.20 to 1.0 ml. were taken for the assays. The basal medium 
W!is Medium C, Table I (1), with total amino acids 1.5 times the stated concentra- 
tions. The assays were made with Lactobacillus fermenti. 

t Estimated on the basis of the 2.91 per cent of histidine in casein given in Table V. 
t Calculated from the relation, ((IV — II)/I1I) X 100 = per cent recovery. The 
recoveries of histidine in comparable c.xperimcnts with tot.al amino acids in the bas.al 
medium (Medium C, Table I (1)) 2.5 times the stated concentrations were 95.S and 

93.5 per cent. 

§ Estimated on the basis of the 3.10 per cent of histidine in casein given in Table V. 
II Calculated from the relation, ((VIII — VI)/VII) X 100 = per cent recovery. 
The recoveries of histidine in comparable c.xporiments with total amino acids in the 
basal medium (Medium C, Tabic I (1)) 2.5 times the stated concentrations were 
99.7, 95.4, and 103.2 per cent. 

the incubation period was longer than 2 days. The preferred assa}" con- 
ditions are considered to be a 2 day incubation time and total amino acids 

1.5 times the indicated concentrations. Incubation times as short as 1 
or 2 days are advantageous in the routine determination of amino acids by 
microbiological procedures. 

It has been found (Table VII) bj' assay with Lactobacillus fervienii 
that casein, corrected for moisture and ash, contained 3.0 ± 0.1 per cent 
of histidine. It seems probable that this value is nearlj'' correct, since it 
was obtained in nine separate assays with Laclobacillus fermenti and twelve 
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separate assays with Leuconostoc mesenleroides with two casern preparations, 
two levels of total amino acids in the basal media, and incubation times of 
1 and 2 days with the first organism and 3 to 7 days incubation time with 
the second. The assay data obtained with Leuconostoc mesenleroides 

T.1BLE VII 


Summary of Percentages of Histidine in Two Samples of Casein Determined under 
Different Conditions with Two Microorganisms* 


Organism 

Total amino 
add level 
in basal 
mediam 

Incuba- 
tion time 

Histidine 

Individoal 

Average 



days 

per cent 

per cent 

Lactobacillus fermenti 36 

1.5 

1 

2.90, t 2.96t 



1.5 

1 

2.90 



1.5 

2 

3.10,t3.04t 



1.5 

2 

3.05 



2.5 

2 

3.03, t 3.06t 



2.5 

2 

3.07 

3.0 

Leuconostoc mcsenteroides P-60 

1 

3 

3.01 



1 

4 

2.94 



1 

5 

3.03, 3.05, 3.04, 



1 


2.87 



2 ! 

4 

3.05 



2 

5 

3.04, 3.09 



1 

6 

2.88 



2 

6 

3.09 



1 

7 

2.72t 



2 1 

7 

2.94 

3.0 


* Medium C, Table I (1), was employed with Lactobacillus fermenti and Jledium 
D, Table I (9), was employed with Leuconostoc mcsenteroides. The standard his- 
tidine was run at fifteen levels, the casein hydrolysate was run at five levels, and 
six tubes were employed at each level of standard and sample in the experiments with 
Leuconostoc mcsenteroides. The histidine values are corrected for the 0.21 per cent 
moisture and 0.55 per cent ash in the authors’ casein and for the 8.57 per cent mois- 
ture and 0.93 per cent ash in the S. M. A. casein. 

t Values for authors’ casein. .Ml other values are for S. M. A. casein, 
t Omitted in calculating the average value. 

probably were highly reliable, since average recoveries (Table VIII) of 
100.7, 100.0, and 102.9 per cent were calculated from thirtj'-two separate 
experiments on the recover 3 ' of histidine from three a min o acid test mix- 
tures. It was reported previousl}’ (2) that casein contained 3.1 per cent 
of histidine, corrected for moisture and ash. 

Histidine in Silk Fibroin 

The histidine content of silk fibroin determined with LaclobaciUtts fcr- 
menli under the experimental conditions given in Table IX was found to 
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be 0.33 to 0.35 per cent, corrected for moisture and ash. Although these 
figures are in close agreement with those reported previously (2), it seems 

Table VIII 


Recovery of Histidine from Amino Acid Test Mixtures in Experiments with 
Leuconostoc mcscntcroides P-60* 


AnilO acid test 
Duzture No. 

Total amino 
acid level in basal 
medium 

Incubation time 

Histidine recovery 

Individual 

Average 



days 

per cent 

per cent 

1 

1 

3 

09.3 



1 

4 

100.4 



1 

5 

103.9, 102.6, 





98.7 



1 

G 

99.8 



1 

7 

96.8 



2 

3 

101.3 



2 

4 

102.6 



2 

6 

104.8, 100.7 



2 

6 

100.7 



2 

7 

98.5 

100.7 

2 

1 

3 

100.2 



1 

4 

99.8 



1 

5 

99.0 



1 

6 

98.7 



1 

7 

98.2 



2 

3 

103.8 



2 

4 

98.1 



2 

5 

101.4 



2 

6 

102.0 



2 

7 

98.0 

100.0 

3 

1 

3 

102.5 



1 

4 

101.1 



1 

6 

101.9 



1 

6 

104.1 



1 

7 

103.2 



2 

3 

108.lt 



2 

4 

103.5 



2 

5 

101.6 



2 

6 

104.3 



2 

7 

103.5 

102.9 


* The standard histidine was run at fifteen levels, the amino acid test mixtures 
were run at five levels, and six tubes were employed at each level of standard and 
sample. Test Mixture 3 contained 0.0446 per cent histidine, 
t Omitted in calculating the average value. 

probable that they may be somewhat high, since recoveries of histidine 
added to silk fibroin hydrolysate were variable and, on the average, about 
7 per cent higher than the theoretical amount. It has been emphasized, 
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previously, that it is difBcult to determine acoxirately amino acids ■which 
are present in low proportions in silk fibroin because of the high percentage 
of glycine, alanine, serine, and tyrosine in this protein. 


Table IX 

Results of Assays of Bistidine in Silk Fibroin Hydrolysate* 



1 day inenbadoQ time 

2 days incubation time 

Silk fibroin ^cor* 
reeled for moisture 
tnd ash) per tube 

Titration volume 
of 0 0310 K NaOH per 
tube 

Histidine found 

Titration > olume 
of 0 0310 K JCaOH per 
tube 

Histidine found 


Ranget 

Aver- 

age 

Per tube 

1 Silk 

1 fibroin 

Ranget 

Aver- 

age 

Per tube 

Silk 

fibroin 

y 

nl. 

nl. 

y 


nl. 

ml. 

y 

fer cent 

753 

1.71-1.90 

1.79 

2.78 


2.19-2.22 

2.21 

2.50 

0.33 

1505 

2.11-2.31 

2.22 

5.08 

Kill 

2.84-3.10 

3.03 

4.80 

0.33 

2258 

2.60-2.71 

2.66 

7.30 

0.33 

3.84-4.24 

3.95 

7.50 

0.33 


3.11-3.28 

3.19 


0.34 

4.70-5.33 

4.86 

10.10 

0.33 

3763 

3.59-3.79 


B 

0.34 

5.51-6.59 

6.29 

14.50 

0.39 

Average. . 1 

0.34 




0.34 


* Lactobacillus fermenti and (he basaj medium (SXedium C, Table I (1)) with total 
amino acids 1.5 times the stated concentrations were employed. The average mean 
deviations from the mean at the different levels were 3.4 per cent (1 day’s incubation) 
and 5.4 per cent (2 days incubation). With total amino acids 2 5 times the concentra- 
tions stated in Medium C, Table I (1), the corrected values 0.34 and 0.34 per cent 
(1 day's incubation) and 0 33 and 0 35 per cent (2 days incubation) were found. 
In recovery experiments with total amino acids in the basal medium X 1.5, the 
recoveries of histidine were 111 and 109 per cent (1 day’s incubation) and 110 and 
106 (2 days incubation) In comparable experiments with total amino acids X 2.5, 
the recoveries of histidine were 109 and 83 (1 day’s incubation) and lOS and 121 
(2 days incubation) . 

t Fix-e or six replicate tubes at each level of sample. 

SDIHLART 

A satisfactory procedure for the determination of histidine in protein 
hydrolysates ■with Laclohacillus fermenli 36 has been described. The pre- 
ferred assay conditions were considered to be a 2 day incubation time, in- 
ocula dilutions of 1:5, and total amino acids in the basal medium 1.5 
times the concentrations stipulated in Medium C, Table I (1). 

It has been found by assay of two samples of casein xrith Laclohacillus 
fermenli 36 and Leuconostoc mesenteroides P-60 under varied experimental 
conditions that casein contains 3.0 ± 0.1 per cent of histidine corrected 
for moisture and ash. It seems probable, therefore, that 3.0 d= 0.1 per 
cent is the true value for the percentage of histidine in casein. The figure 
3.1 per cent was reported in an earlier paper (2). It is recognized, however. 
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that the extent to ivhich liistidine is destroyed or altered during the hy- 
drolysis of casein must be measured before the true value of histidine in 
tliis protein can be determined mth certainty. It is considered probable, 
also, that samples of casein derived from different natural sources and 
prepared by' different methods may not contain identical proportions of 
amino acids. 

Silk fibroin was found to contain 0.33 to 0.35 per cent of histidine cor- 
rected for moisture and ash by' assay with Lacldbacillus fcnnenli 36 under 
varied experimental conditions. Although the corrected value, 0.34 
per cent, was found prewously (2) by assay' wth Lciiconostoc mesenteroides 
P-60, it appears probable from experiments on the recovery of histidine 
from silk fibroin hydroly.sates that these values may be higher than the 
true figure. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF CRKATINE AND CREATININE 

By G. FREDERICK lAMBERT 

{From the Division of Biochemistry, Moyes Lohoratory of Chemistry, University of 

Illinois, Urhana) 

(Received for publication, September 13, 1945) 

In conjunction with the amino acid studies upon human subjects carried 
out in this laboratorj', the luinarj- creatine and creatinine excretions were 
measured. These determination-s were performed by the method of Folin 
(1), which was found to be quite satisfactory'. Consequently, we were 
somewhat surprised by the report of Albanese and TVangerin (2) that con- 
siderable quantities of urinary creatine are not detectable by the Folin 
method. They state that part of the creatinine is destroyed by the condi- 
tions used to convert creatine to creatinine and describe a modification of 
the method to correct for this destruction. 

In view of the results of Albanese and iVangerin a more careful study 
of the Folin procedure was undertaken. The experiments reported here 
do not confirm the claim that in the Folin determination of creatine con- 
siderable destruction of creatinine occurs. Certain serious defects of the 
Albanese modification are also described. 

E.XPERIMENT.VL 

Crealinine Delerminalion — The method of Folin (1) was adapted to the 
Evelj’n photoelectric colorimeter with the 520 mp filter. The picric acid 
was purified through sodium picrate as described by Benedict (3), and was 
tested for purity by the Folin and Doisy method (4). The saturated solu- 
tion of picric acid recommended by Folin was replaced by a 1.175 per cent 
solution, as was suggested by Peters (5). 

Creatinine was purified by conversion to the zinc chloride salt and sub- 
sequent regeneration by treatment \rith ammonia (6). 

CiHtXiO. Calculated, C 42.48, H 6.19; found, C 42.51, H 6.16 

A standard solution was prepared by dissoh-ing 1 gm. of creatinine in 1 liter 
of 0.1 N HCl. In certain experiments in which the HCl was replaced by 
water a fresh standard solution was prepared each day to eliminate the 
possibility of decomposition. 

A modification of time factors in the determination was made as a result 
of a preliminary study. In the Folin procedure the mixture is diluted to 
100 ml. 10 minutes after the addition of the sodium hydroxide and picric 
acid solutions and then read immediately. In the concentrations adqpt- 
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able to tlie Eveboa photoelectric colorimeter the color is completely devel- 
oped at the end of 3 minutes. To allow a factor of safety we dilute the 
mixture to volume 6 minutes after the addition of the sodium hydroxide and 
picric acid solutions. The color of the diluted solution fades slightly for 
approximately 16 minutes and then remains stable for several hours. This 
fading occurs irrespect ive of the length of time t hat the color is allowed to 
develop before dilution. It has been found convenient to determine the 
color intensity 20 minutes after the dilution to volume. 


Table I 

Decomposition of Creatinine by Autoclaving with Picric Acid at ISI” 


The indicated quantity of creatinine dissolved in 1 ml. of either water or 0.1 N 
HCl was autoclaved with 20 ml. of picric acid solution. 


Autoclaving 

time 

Solvent for creatinine 

No. of deter* , 
minatioDs , 

Creatinine 

added 

Creatinine recov- 
ered, range 

1 

Creatinioe 
decompoH- 
tJon, average 

min, 1 



mf. 

rri. 

per cent 

20 

Water 

6 

0.200 

0.196-0.199 

0.8 

20 

0.1 N HCl 

11 i 

0.200 

0.197-0.200 

0.7 

20 

0.1 " “ 

6 

0.500 

0.495-0.502 

0.4 

40 

Water 

6 

0.200 

0.198-0.199 

0.7 

40 

0.1 N HCl 

6 

0.100 

0.095-0.101 

1.0 

40 

0.1 “ “ 

6 

0.200 

1 0.196-0.199 

1.2 

40 

0.1 “ “ 

11 

0.500 

0.493-0.502 

1.0 

60 

Water 

5 

0.200 

0.190-0.196 

3.6 

60 

0.1 N HCl 

6 

0.200 

0.190-0.193 

4.1 

80 

Water 

6 

0.200 

1 

0.192-0.196 

3.0 


Creatine Determination — Creatine was purified by recrystallizing from 
water and drjnng at 120° for 24 hours. 

CiHtNaOj. Calculated, C 30.64, H 6.87; found, C 36.89, H 6.92 

A standard solution was prepared by dissolving 1 gm. of creatine in 1 liter 
of water. This was freshly prepared each day to avoid decomposition. 

Deeoniposition of Creatinine — study was first made of the stability of 
creatinine under the experimental conditions used for the conversion of 
creatine to creatinine. To a measured quantity of creatinine were added 
20 ml. of picric acid solution and the mixture was then treated by either the 
autoclave or boiling method of Folin (1). Approximately 2 hours on a 
hot-plate were required in the boiling method to attain the original volume. 
Varying periods of time were used in the autoclave procedure as shonm in 
Tables I to IV. The amount of creatinine decomposition was then deter- 
mined by colorimetric measurement. 
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In twelve repetitions of the experiment in which the boiling method was 
employed, 96 to 99 per cent of the creatinine was recovered unchanged, 
with an average recovery of 98 per cent. In Table I is shown the creatinine 
decomposition that occurred imder the conditions used for the determina- 
tion of creatine by the autoclave procedure. The experiments in which 
■srater seired as solvent in the standard creatinine solutions are more 
comparable to a urinarj’ creatine determination than are those in which 0.1 m 
HC l was the solvent. The latter were included for a comparison between 
our results and those of Alhanese. In all of the present experiments the 
creatinine decomposition was slight and never more than one-half of the 9 
per cent value reported by -Mbanese and Wangerin. It would appear from 
these results that the small destruction of creatinine in the Folin creatine 
determination is not a serious error in the method. 


Table n 

Decomposition of Creatinine by Autodaring at 1S1° vnthoul Picric Acid 
0.2 mg. of creatinine dissolved in 1 ml. of either water or 0.1 u HCl was autoclaved. 


AotoeUvlBs tine 

SelTcst for creatmioe 

Ko. ©f ietsmi* 
satsoss 

Cnatraise recorered, 
najft 

Cmdsne 

deccnpcsitiea. 

ereract 

enii. 




fer cent 

20 

0.1 X HCl 

6 

0.192-0.199 

2.8 

20 

Water 

6 

0.163-0.170 

16.6 

40 

0.1 X HQ 

11 

0.187-0.192 

5.5 

40 

Wafer 

6 

0.152-0.158 

22.2 

60 

0.1 X HQ 

6 

0.184-0.192 

6.1 

80 

0.1 “ " 

5 

0.182-0.187 

7.6 


In the -AJbanese modification to correct for the creatinine decomposition, 
the creatine is determined as the difference between the total creatinine 
following autoclaving with picric acid and the preformed creatinine fol- 
lowing autoclaving without picric acid. This method is applicable only 
if the quantity of creatinine destroyed by autoclaving is the same irrespec- 
tive of the presence or absence of picric acid A comparison between 
Table I and Table II indicates that this is not the case. 

When an aqueous solution of creatinine was autoclaved without picric 
acid, considerable quantities disappeared. The presence of 0.1 x HCl 
aided in suppressing this decomposition but picric acid wns even more 
effective in this respect. The HCl solutions used in the tests summarized 
in Table II showed pH values of 1.0. -Albanese and Wangerin (2) added 
HCl to urine samples with a resultant pH of 4 to 5 before diluting to a 
standard volume. Since the extent of creatinine destruction by auto- 
claving without picric acid is dependent upon the pH, it is probable that a 
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greater destruction Anil be obtained when urine samples of pH 4 to 5 are 
so autoclaved than when 0.1 n IICl solutions are autoclaved. In any 
event, considerable destruction of creatinine occurs irrespective of the pH 
when autoclaving is carried out in the absence of picric acid. Thus the 
creatinine destruction in the determination of preformed creatinine and 
the very slight destruction in the determination of total creatinine result 
in creatine Amines Avhich are too high. Incidentally, if urine is preserA'ed by 

Table III 

Conversion of Creatine to Creatinine 


1 ml. of an aqueous solution containing 0.2 mg. of creatine was treated with 20ml. 
of picric acid solution. The theoretical .amount of creatinine to be recovered is 
0.173 mg. 


Method 

No. of determU ! 
nations 

' Autoclaving time 

Actual creatinine 
recovered, range 

Conversion 

average 



1 min. 

mg. 

per ant 

Boiling 

17 

1 

I 

0. 107-0. 17C 

9S.4 

Autocla\’e 

20 

20 

0.113-0.131 

70. S 


12 

1 dO 

0.155-0.159 

91.3 

(I 

12 

! GO 

0.1C4-0.167 

I 95.1 

<< 

17 

SO 

0.167-0.171 

9S.0 

ti 

6 1 

100 

0.1G7-D.170 

97. G 


Table IV 


Determination of Creatine in Mixture of Creatine and Creatinine 


Method 

No. of 
determina- 
tions 



Theoretical 
creatinine 
to be 
rtcov cred 

Actual creatinine 
recovered, range 

Conver- 

sion 

average 



wg. 

mg. 1 

mg. 

mg. 

per cent 

Boiling 

7 

0.200 

mEm 


0.365-0.370 


H 

10 


Mb 


0.1SO-0.1S9 


80 min., autoclave.. 

5 


0.100 

■SH 

0.1S4-0.1S5 

HB 


toluene in the usual manner Avithout the addition of HCl, the Albanese and 
Wangerin modification gives extremely high creatine A’alues. It must be 
concluded that the Folin method is much more accurate than the Albanese 
modification. 

Conversion of Creatine to Creatinine — ^The efficiencj^ of the conA'ersion of 
creatine to creatinine AA-as studied by subjecting standard aqueous creatine 
solutions to either the Folin boiling or autoclaa-e method (1). The data 
are presented in Table III. 

The boiling procedure gave an aA-erage conversion of 98.4 per cent, AA’hich 
is considerably better than the 86 per cent reported by Albanese and Wan- 
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gerin (2). In the case of the autoclave method the extent of conversion 
increased with increasing autoclaving time imtil a maximum of 98 p)er cent 
was attained at 80 minutes. This compares with the 93 per cent value 
obtained 63* Albanese at the end of 60 minutes. 

The creatine conversion was also studied adding a standard solution 
of creatine to a standard solution of creatinine and treating the resultant 
mixtme 63* the boiling or 80 minute autoclaving procedure. The results 
are shown in Table R’’. Again either method produced a 97 to 98 per cent 
conversion. It would appear that both procedures pve excellent results 
in the determination of creatine. 

STJMMAKT 

1. A stud3’ was made of the Folin method for the determination of crea- 
tine. The report that considerable quantities of creatinine are destro3'ed 
b3r the conditions used for the conversion of creatine to creatinine was not 
confirmed. 

2. Creatinine is destrojred onl3* sh'ghtl3' when autoclaved with picric acid 
but to a considerable extent when autoclaved without picric acid. There- 
fore, the Albanese and 'Wangerin modification xields creatine values that 
are too high. 

3. Either the boiling or autoclave method of Folin produces a 97 to 98 
per cent conversion of creatine to creatinine. For the autoclave procedure 
the optimum conversion occurs in 80 minutes at 121°. 

4. A slight modification of time factors is described for adapting the 
creatine and creatinine determinations to the Evel3’n photoelectric color- 
imeter. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF CATECHOL, PHENOL, AND 
HYDROQUINON’E IN URINE 

bt harry D. BAERNSTEIN 

(From the Industrial Hygiene Research Laboratory, National Institute of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland) 

(Received for publication, September 22, 1945) 

There have been many methods devised for the determination of urinaiy 
phenols based on colorimetric, gravimetric, and titrimetric procedures, but 
few of them include quantitative determinations of hydroquinone and 
catechol. These two phenols are produced in considerable amounts in 
animals exposed to benzene (1) and since we wished to study this problem 
further a convenient method of analyas had to be devised. 

The present paper describes a relatively simple method for the determina- 
tion of catechol, phenol, and hydroquinone in urine. AH titrations are 
made with a single solution and only one primary standard, potassium 
bromate, is required. 

Reagents — 

2 M pyridine-acetate buffer. 160 ml. of pj-ridine and 10 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid diluted to 1 liter; pH 6.5. 

Lead acetate solution, 37.9 gm. of Pb(CH3COO):-3H.O per liter. -Add 
1 ml. of glacial acetic acid. 

Potassium iodate solution, saturated. 

Sodium hydroxide solution, 30 per cent. 

0.2 N bromate-bromide solution. 5.56S gm. of KBrOj and 20 gm. of 
IvRr per liter. 

0.2 N sodium sulfite solution. 12.6 gm. of anhydrous Na:SOj per liter 
protected from air bj’ CO 2 and standardized frequently against the bromate 
solution. 

Ethyl alcohol, 95 per cent. 

Ether, washed with sodium hydroxide-potassium permanganate solu- 
tion until alcohol and aldehyde are absent, and then distilled. 

Sodium bicarbonate, 10 grain tablets and powder. 

Hydrolysis of Phenolic Esters — Hj'drolysis of the esters is carried out in 
the e.xtraction tube in the inverted position, .4, Fig. 1. 

Measure 25 ml. of centrifuged urine* into an extraction tube and add 8 
drops of concentrated sulfuric acid. Insert a rubber stopper and tip the 
tube in a horizontal position with the side arm up imtil the CO; has 

* With acid urines containing no precipitated carbonates no centrifuging is 
required. 
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escaped. The pH is now about 1.0, which is adequate for hydrolysis of 
the esters in 2 hours at 100°. 

The adapter is connected to the side arm and to the condenser with the 
extraction inbc immersed in boiling water. 



Fig. 1. Apparatus for the hydrolysis and extraction of urine and concentration 
of the extract. The letters represent the respective positions. 

Extraction of Phenols at pH 7.0 — After hydrolysis of the esters at pH 1.0, 
the extraction tube is removed from the bath and the urine is saturated 
with sodium sulfite. This neutrahzes sulfuric and phenolic acids and 
brings the pH up to 7. The mono- and diphenols may, however, be quan- 
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titatively extracted and the extract does not need further washing. Sulfite 
has the advantage over bicarbonate in furnishing SO: for reduction of any 
quinones which maj’ have formed. 

The urine is cooled and the apparatus is assembled for extraction as in B, 
Fig. 1. The glass wool plug on the funnel tube aids in the separation of 
ether from the urine. A few small pieces of pumice (40 mesh) are added to 
the ether boiler to prevent bumping. The water bath is kept at 55° and 
extraction is continued for 4 hours. 

The rate of extraction may be considerablj' increased by wrapping a strip 
of lead (not shoivn) in a spiral around the lower third of the funnel tube. 
This facilitates saturation of each drop of ether which passes through the 
urine. B 3 ' this means e.xtraction is complete in about 3 hours, pro^dded 
the rate of ether vaporization is maximal. This can be assured bj* keeping 
the boiling tubes filled about two-thirds full of ether. It has been shown 
that the rate of ether vaporization in the long narrow tubes with pumice 
present is dependent on the height of the ether column. This follows from 
the fact that the whole column is full of bubbles and therefore the effective 
surface for evaporation of ether is greatlj- in excess of the cross-sectional 
area of the tube. 

Concenlralion o} Exlracl and Colkclion of Elhcr — When e.xtraction is 
completed, the extract is concentrated to drjTiess bj' inserting the collection 
flask as shown in position C, Fig. 1, first rrith the funnel tube in place and 
second with the f unn el tube removed. Water is added to the mine to 
displace nearlj* all the ether from the extraction tube into the ether boiler. 
Concentration of the e.xtract is then completed. 

The ether maj- be used over again without further treatment. 

Analysis of Extract 

Separation of Catechol — After extraction and concentration of the extract, 
catechol is separated as the lead salt at pH 6.5. 

A batter}’ of small sintered glass funnels, of medium porosity,- mounted 
for suction filtration is used for the separations to follow. 

-A.bout 2.0 ml. of 0.1 m lead acetate solution are placed in one of the fun- 
nels. 3 ml. of 2 -M p}’ridine-acetate buffer, pH 6.5, are added to the con- 
centrated e.xtract in the ether boiler and this is rinsed into the funnel with 
a few ml. of water. The mLxture is stirred and catechol is immediately 
and quantitatively precipitated as a lead salt. After a minute it settles 
out, and is filtered with suction. The filtrate containing phenol and 
hydroquinone is received in a 100 ml. wide mouth, screw cap bottle.° The 

■ Pyre.x, catalogue No. 33730. 

’ .A.. H. Thomas 4 ounce bottle, Xo. C2S4; plastic caps, Xo. 2S49. Remove the cork 
liner and pour in a layer of paraffin to protect the cap from bromine fumes. 
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precipitate is •wjished free of soluble lead salt rath a minimum of water 
(about 12 ml.) which is added to the filtrate and treated as described in 
the follorang section. 

The precipitate of lead catecholate is dissolved with 2 ml. of glacial acetic 
acid and washed into a 150 ml. beaker with water. An excess of saturated 
potassium iodatc solution is added and the mixture heated on a hot-plate 
until lead iodate settles out. (Catechol is oxidized by iodate to a soluble 
red substance the color of wliich gives a useful index of the amount of 
catechol present.) 

Lead iodate is filtered cold and washed, the filtrate discarded, and the 
original beaker in which precipitation occurred is returned as the receiver. 
Lead iodate is dissolved rath 2 ml. of 30 per cent sodium hydroxide and 
washed into the beaker.^ 1.0 ml. of concentrated sulfuric acid and 0.5 gm. 
of potassium iodide are added, and the liberated iodine titrated with 0.2 
N sodium sulfite solution, a platinum-platinum polarized electrode being 
used as indicator. 

Wliile it is true that thiosulfate and starch indicator may be used in this 
titration, sulfite must be used in the phenol determination and the electrode 
must be used in the hydroquinone determination. All three titrations may 
be made with sulfite and the electrode indicator. 

Sulfite must be protected from oxidation by the air, preferably by storing 
it under an inert gas such as carbon dioxide. When properly protected 
the solution is stable indefinitely. We have found the following arrange- 
ment perfectly satisfactory: A 5.0 ml. micro burette graduated in hun- 
dredths of a ml. is fitted w'ith a 3-way stop-cock and is filled by siphon from 
a 4 liter stock bottle. The latter is coimected to a ICpp generator for COa 
and the top of the burette is connected to the COj space by means of a 
glass tube. Short rubber connections must be used throughout. 

Calculation — 


Mg. catechol = 


tS-B) -XN X 110.1 
12 


S = ml. of sulfite used for the sample, B = ml. of sulfite used for the 
blank, N = the normality of the sulfite. 

The blank for benzene-exposed animals is a sample of urine taken before 
exposure and treated exactly as the sample after exposure is treated. 

For other purposes 25 ml. of water may be substituted for mine. These 
blanks are usually very small and for some purposes entirely negligible. 

Determination of Phenol — ^The filtrate from lead catecholate is acidified 
with 1.0 ml. of concentrated suKuric acid and 5.0 ml. of 0.2 n bromate- 
bromide mixtiue are added. This is sufficient to brominate about 8.0 mg- 


■* Before the funnels are used again they must be washed with acid and water. 
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of phenol under these conditions. A small vial containing about 1.0 gm. 
of potasaum iodide is placed in the bottle and the cap is screwed on.^ 

After about 30 minutes, when bromination is complete, the vial is tipped 
over and the excess bromine liberates an equivalent quantity of iodine from 
the iodide. The bottle is opened and the vial removed and washed care- 
fully with alcohol, the washings being added to the mixture in the bottle. 
Alcohol is used in order to bring any precipitated iodine into solution and 
to prevent the precipitation of oxidized hydroquinone in the next step of 
the analyas. 

The iodine is titrated with 0.2 n sulfite solution, the electrode being 
used as indicator. 

Calculaiion — 


Mg. phenol 


(B -S)X NX gl.ll 
6 


B, S, and N have the same agnificance as the corresponding ssrmbols in 
the catechol determination. 

It win be observed that this procedure is an adaptation of the Koppes- 
chaar method (2) for phenol. The change from thiosulfate to sulfite was 
necessary because hydroquinone is to be determined in the same mixture. 

It was shown that tetrathionate resulting from the oxidation of thiosul- 
fate was further oxidized by iodine after the acid was neutralized by bicar- 
bonate. Sulfite, on the other hand, is oxidized to sulfate, which is stable in 
bicarbonate buffer. 

Determination of Hydroquinone — ^In our early experiments we used 
acetate buffer to control pH in the catechol precipitation. The buffer 



1 , 1', l'-(2,6-Dihydro.3-hydroxy-2,5^1ioxo-p-pheiiy]cne) 
tripyridinium betaine diiodide 


‘ A convenient indication that an excess of bromine is present is the color of the 
potassium iodide in the vial. If it is brown on top, sufficient bromate was added. 
If after about 10 minutes the potassium iodide is not brown, the bottle may be 
opened and another S.O ml. of bromate solution added. tVhen only 0.5 ml. of sulfuric 
acid was used, the bromine uptake was too high and the subsequent hydroquinone 
recovery was low. 
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appeared Avith phenol and hydroquinone in the filtrate. Under these 
conditions hydroquinone consumed 2 equivalents of iodine per mole and 
quinone was formed. 

When pyridine was substituted for acetate, hydroquinone consumed 10 
equivalents of iodine per mole and a new compound was formed having the 
probable structure (3) shown in the accompanying diagram. 

The procedure is as follows: The mixture from the phenol determination 
still contains unchanged hydroquinone. Add 5.0 ml. of potassium hro- 
mate-bromide solution which liberates an excess of iodine, since IQ is also 
present at this point. The bottle is covered with a watch-glass and the 
sulfuric acid is neutralized by adding three sodium bicarbonate tablets, one 
at a time. It was found impractical to use the powder at first because of 
the spra 3 dng resulting from the rapid release of carbon dioxide. After the 
tablets have dissolved, an excess of powdered sodiiun bicarbonate is added. 


Tabli; I 

Recovery of Phenols 


Amount o( each 
in mixture 

Found without extraction 

Found with extraction from urine 

Catechol 

Plicnol 

Hydroquinone 

Catechol 

Phenol 

Hydroquinone 

mif. 

mg. 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

2.2 

2.15 

2.19 

2.22 

2.24 

2.23 

2.22 

4.4 

4.44 

4.36 

4.47 

4.36 

4.17 

4.32 

6.6 

6.62 

6.30 

6.54 

6.14 

6.26 

6.71 

8.8 

8.96 

8.48 

j 8.72 

8.79 

8.87 

8.69 


The watch-glass is rinsed irith alcohol and the mixture allowed to stand for 
1 hour, after which it is titrated mth sulfite. 

During the oxidation of hj-^droquinone a red precipitate sometimes ap- 
pears. Tin's must be brought back into solution by the addition of a few 
ml. of alcohol. If it is allowed to remain separated, the oxidation will be 
incomplete and the end-point in the titration of excess iodine ivill be uncer- 
tain, since the precipitate carries down free iodine. 

Calculation — 


Mg. hydroquinone 


(.B -S)XNX 110.1 
10 


£, S, and N have same significance as above. 

A few typical analyses are given in Table I. The first recoveries were 
made by analysis of a mixture of standard solutions of the three phenols 
without extraction; the second recoveries were made by adding the three 
standard solutions to 25 ml. of normal human urine and analyzing the mbe- 
ture as described. A urine blank was also analyzed and the values found 
were subtracted from the totals to give those in Table I. 
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Fig. 2 is a typical set of curves showing the excretion of phenol, hydro- 
quinone, and catechol by a rabbit during a series of injections of benzene 
in olive oil. 

It will be observed that all curves are roughly parallel, which suggests 
a dependence of the secondary products of oridation (hydroquinone and 
catechol) on the concentration of the primary product (phenol). 

The peak occurred at the 9th day and, in spite of continued injections, the 
amoxmt of urinary phenols declined sharply and the rabbit died on the 17th 
day. 


P 



Fig. 2. Excretion of phenol (Curve P), hydroquinone (Curve H), and catechoF 
(Curve C) by a rabbit during the daily subcutaneous injection of 2 ml. of benzene in 
2 ml. of olive oil. 

The count of white blood cells declined from 11,000 on the 2nd day to less 
than 1000 on the 17th. 

Further studies are in progress. 

DIECOSSrON 

The specificity of these reactions is obviously not absolute. It is es- 
pecially important that no trace of urine be allowed to pass into the ether 
boiler and with certain urines this has been a diSicult problem. Con- 
tamination with mine is easil 3 ' discovered during the precipitation of cate- 
chol, for a heavy rather insoluble precipitate of lead sulfate, phosphate. 
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and phenolic acids is produced. These determinations must be discarded. 
“Phenol” determinations on such urines are also high. Acetone and other 
ketones will react like hydroquinonc. 

Our “phenol” fraction contains p-cresol and other substances such as 
alcohols, which can reduce bromine. 

In spite of these interferences our results indicate that for urine of rabbits 
exposed to benzene, at least, the interpretations are usually uncomplicated 
and suitable controls can be devised. 

SUMMARY 

1. A system of analysis of urine for catechol, phenol, and hydroquinone 
has been described. 

2. The extraction of phenols from urine has been improved by the use 
of sodium sulfite buffer wliich keeps diphenols reduced and holds back 
ether-soluble acids. 

3. The precipitation of lead catecholate from the ether extract is con- 
trolled at pH 6.5 by the use of pyridine-acetate buffer and the separation 
of the lead as iodate instead of the usual chromate jdelds more iodine per 
atom of lead. 

4. It has been shown that phenol may be brominated in the presence of 
hydroquinone, provided sufficient acid is present. 

5. A new oxidation of hydroquinone is utilized in which 10 atoms of 
iodine are reduced per mole, resulting in the formation of a tripyridimum 
quinone betaine. 

6. The methods are simple and fairly specific when the separations are 
successful. They have been applied to the analysis of rabbit urine during 
exposure to benzene and a typical set of curves is given. 
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CONSTITUENTS OF THE BLOOD OF THE HIBERNATING AND 
NORIvL^L RATTLESNAKE, CROTALUS HORRIDUS 

By EMMETT B. CAEMICHAEL aito PAUL W. PETCHER 

(From the Department of Fhytiological Chemistry, School of Medicine, Ur.icersity of 
Alabama, Unicersity) 

(Received for publication, September 24, 1945) 

Studies of the blood chemistry of hibernating animals have not been 
numerous but they have been made on both carnivorous and herbivorous 
a nim als. 

Merordt (1) in 1854 fotmd that in the European marmot the red blood 
corpuscles droppred from 5,800,000 per cjnm. at the beginning of a winter 
sleep to 2,300,000 at the end of hibernation. Valetin (2) and Quincke (3) 
in 1881 confirmed Vierordt’s findings. Quincke (3) fotmd 64 per cent of 
the normal amount of hemoglobin in the hibernating marmot. Dubois 
(4) in 1896 confirmed the studies of the above authors and attributed the 
decrease in the red cells to an actual destruction of these cells. 

In 1916, Rasmussen (5) fotmd that there was about a 20 per cent decrease 
in red cells and hemoglobin after the hibernating American woodchuck 
had eaten and had drunk. 

Luck and Keeler (6) reported on the blood chemistry of two spreciea of 
rattlesnakes, Crolalus alrox and Crotalus orcgonus. None of their animals 
would eat and so they resorted to forced feeding of the former species; and 
since the latter were small and abundant locally, they bled each animal 
only once and then within 3 days to 4 weeks of capture. A period of at 
least 5 days was allowed to elapse after feeding before sampling, and no 
animal was bled more than once a week. 

We studied the blood chemistry of the same snake {Crolalus horridus, 
timber rattler) during a winter fast and then again after several weeks of 
feeding. The animal was caught near Tuscaloosa, Alabama; its diet has 
consisted of small rodents, birds, and water. It usually eats periodicafiy 
from earlj* spring up to and including August. However, in 1942, it did 
not eat after July. In 1944, the animal took food the last time on August 
28. It became slug^h (hibernating) earh* in the fall, although it was 
kept in the laboratory which had a temperature of about 24° during the 
daidime and was occasionally as low as 4.4° during some nights. The 
animal became active in March, 1945, and shed its skin on March 30, 1945. 
The snake was 44 inches long and weighed about 1700 gm. 

ESPERUtENT.U, 

We took a 27.7 cc. sample of heart blood on April 7. The following 
determinations were made on this blood, which was from the hibernating 
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animal: non-protcin N (7), urea N (8), amino acid N (9), uric acid (10), 
creatine (8), creatinine (8), chlorides (11), inorganic phosphorus (12), 
lipoid phosphorus (13), cholesterol (14), reducing sugar (15), calcium 
(16), magnesium (16), hemoglobin, the number of red blood corpuscles, 
and the volume of the corpuscles. 

Taiii.e I 


Composition of Rattlesnake Blood 



Crotatus atrox (Luck, and Kccicf) 

Crotatus ere- 

Crotatus korrxdus 


Keeler) 

Ilibernatin;; 

Normal (active) 


mf. per cent 

mf^. per cent 

tnf;. per cent 

mg. per cent 

iXon-protein N . . 

23. ‘1, 20.5, 18. S, 25.3 


33.71* 

35.99* 

UrcU N 

0, 0-1.7, 0.5-1 5, 0-0.7 

0 

5.47* 

11.36* 

.Amino acid N. . . 

14.7, 17.9, 15.9, 16.8 

21.3, 25.9 

22.80* 

22.18* 

Uric acid 

1.9, 1.2, 1.2, 2.3, 2.0 

1.5 

1.32* 

2.99* 

Creatine 

4.7, 4.8 

5.3 

2.81* 

2.88* 

Creatinine 

1.1, 1.3 

1.2 

1.13* 

1.37* 

Chlorides (NaCl) 

780, 783, 791 


024* 

050* 

Inorganic P 

5.2 

10.0, 10:7 

4.0Ct 

10.61} 

7.13} 

Lipoid P 

19, 14, 11, 17 


21.4Gt 

18.25} 

Cholesterol 

99, 101 

172 

145. 76t 

149.38} 

241.3} 

Reducing sugar. . 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Red cells 

Cell Volume 

Hemoglobin 
(Sahli) 

50, 07, 08, 5-1 

48, 48 


62.62* 

24.80} 

2.4} 

1,140,000} 

34.17} 

06.2} 


* Folin and Wu protein-free filtrate, 
t Serum, 
t Whole blood. 


The snake took the first food on April 13 and bj' June 18 it had ingested 
1464 gm. of food. On Julj’’ 1 (12 weeks after the first sample and 12 days 
after the last food was ingested) we took 34.2 cc. of heart blood and the 
above determinations were repeated. 

Rcsiills 

The results are presented in the last two columns of Table I. The cor- 
responding values obtained by Luck and Keeler (6) for the first eleven blood 
constituents are included for comparison. 

There was about a 125 per cent increase in uric acid content of the normal 
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specimen over the hibernating specimen. The inoiganic phosphorus of 
serum was about 75 per cent higher in the normal specimen. The lipoid 
phosphorus was slightlj' lower in the normal specimen than it was in the 
blood of the hibernating animal. The serum cholesterol increased about 
65 per cent after the animal took food. However, the cholesterol content 
of the whole blood of the fed animal was of the same order as that of the 
serum when the animal was hibernating. There was about a 200 per cent 
increase in calcium and a 23 per cent increase in magnesium. 

There is a 25 per cent decrease in the number of red blood cells and a 24 
per cent decrease in the volume of cells in the blood following a 12 week 
feeding period. In spite of the lowered red cell count in the normal speci- 
men, the hemoglobin content rose slightly. 

DISCCSSIOX 

There seems to be a variation in the blood chemistry' of the species of 
rattlesnakes reported bj' Luck and Keeler (6) and that of Crotalus horridus. 
However, it is difiBcult to make a comparative analysis of the results re- 
ported by the above authors and our findings, since they used many ani- 
mals and apparently did not make a complete analysis on a single specimen 
of blood from either species. Their results onlj- show possible ranges 
in values for different blood constituents for animals under their special 
handling conditions. It is interesting to note that some of our results 
are of the same order as those obtained bj’ Luck and Keeler (6) in their 
random sampling, while others vaiy markedly. 

The length of the fasts in Luck and Keeler’s (6) animals was not 
controlled. 

The urea values by the Folin and Wu method (8) are higher than those 
reported by Luck and Keeler (6) on other species of rattlesnakes. How- 
ever, the Folin and Wu method (8) is reported to give high values in the 
case of birds (17). 

The high uric acid value of our normal specimen may be explained by 
the fact that this substance accoimts for the major part of nitrogenous 
waste in snakes and that the snake’s metabolism was at a higher level 
following the ingestion of food. 

The creatine value for the blood of Crolalus horridus was somewhat 
lower than that of either Crotalus atrox (6) or Crolalus orcgonus (6), although 
the creatinine of all three species was of the same order. 

The chlorides showed a small increase in the normal specimen, and in 
both specimens the values were lower than that for Crolalus atrox (6). 

The high calcium value in the feeding animal is probably due to the fact 
that it ingested almost its own weight of whole animals during 9.5 weeks. 

The decrease in the number of red blood cells was probably influenced 
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by the large sample of blood taken. The hemoglobin content was slightly- 
increased in the well fed animal, and since there was a decrease in the 
number of corpuscles, each cell carried more hemoglobin than it did in the 
hibernating animal. 


SUMMARY 

1. Blood analy^ses were made on both hibernating and normal samples of 
blood from the same rattlesnake, Crotalus horridus. 

2. There was a marked increase in the following constituents in the nor- 
mal specimen when compared with the hibernating blood : urea nitrogen, 
uric acid, inorganic phosphorus, cholesterol, calcium, and magnesium. 
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THE EFFECT OF PHOSPHATE ON THE SOLUBELITY OF 
CALCroM CARBONATE AND OF BICARBONATE ON 
THE SOLUBILITY OF CALCIUM AND :\LAGNESIUM 
PHOSPHATES 

Br ISIDOR GREEXWAXD 

(F Tom the Department of Chemietry, Neve York University College of Medicine 

Netc York) 

CReceived for publication, August 30, 1945) 

In 1925, Holt, La Mer, and Chown (1) reported that the apparent solu- 
bility product [Ca++p[PO^^]- 4733 greater in a solution of inorganic salts 
approximating the composition of serum than it tras in solutions of sodium 
chloride of the same ionic strength. Very shortly thereafter, Sendroy and 
Hastings (2) recalculated values for pK',^ Ca 3 (PO <)5 from the data of Holt, 
La Mer, and Chown and also reported extensive data of their own. Ac- 
cording to Sendroy and Hastings, the solubility of calcium phosphate was 
the same in “serum salt” solutions as in sodium chloride solutions and was 
between those values calculated from the data of Holt, La Mer, and Chown 
for the solubility in sodium chloride and in “serum salt” solutions. Sen- 
droy and Hastings suggested (p. 821) that the latter difference mi^t be 
due to the “use of what may be uncertain values for the first or the third 
stoichiometric dissociation constant of phosphoric acid at such low poH'^,” 
but they seem to have made no attempt to calculate whether or not any 
conceivable error in these dissociation constants could have accounted for 
the observed 100-fold change in the apparent solubilitj* product. We have 
made such calculations and do not find that any conceivable error in any, 
or all, of the values for the dissociation constants of phosphoric acid could 
produce any significantly different effect upon the ratio of PO*” to total 
phosphorus at pH 5.2 or 7.7, which represent the e.xtreme values in the two 
sets of experiments by Holt, La Mer, and Chown. 

The “serum salt” solutions employed by Holt, La Mer, and Chown con- 
tained, besides calcium hydroxide and phosphoric add, sodium, potassium, 
and magnesium chlorides and sodium bicarbonate. We have since 
reported evidence for the existence, in solution, of undisociated caldum 
and magnesium carbonate, bicarbonate, and phosphate (3, 4). However, 
the amoimts of such complexes that could have been present could account 
for only a small part of the observed greater solubilitj' in “serum salt” 
compared with that in sodium chloride solutions. 

The composition of the “serum salt” solutions used by Sendroy and Hast- 
ings is not given. They do not seem to have contained magnesium. 
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Moreover, it is stated ((2) p. 799) that, in the “sodium chloride” series, the 
ionic strength up to 0.03 M was furnished by sodium bicarbonate and only 
above that by sodium chloride. This suggested that the greater solubility 
in "serum salt” solutions observed by Holt, La Mer, and Cho™ might 
have been due to the bicarbonate. If this were the case, no difference in 
solubriity was to be e.vpected in the two series of experiments by Sendroy 
and Hastings, since both contained bicarbonate. 

It was obrdously desirable to repeat the work, ivith sodium chloride- 
and bicarbonate-containing solutions at approximately the same pH. 


Table I 

Solubility of Calcium Phosphate in Sodium Chloride Solutions (ji o 0.155) 


ExpcrImcDt 

No. 

pH 

Ca 


Cairpo, 




834* 

6.80 

f^oUs X 10* 

710 

moles X to* 

7S0 

neUt X 10* 

8 

2.67 

836* 

7.05 

477 

622 

6 

2.68 

837* 

7.18 

423 

597 

6 

2.53 

S3S* 

7.33 

292 

523 

4 

2.75 

839* 

8.02 

lOG 

432 

1 

2.68 

931t 

6.95 

730 

345 

5 

2.90 

932t 

7.02 

770 

330 

5 

2.68 

933t 

0.80 

784 

430 

5 

3.05 

934t 

6.70 

1135 

525 

10 

2.80 

935t 

6. 68 

1300 

670 

11 

2.38 


Average, calculated from values for (Ca++]’[HP 04 '']V[aH+]* 2.678 ± 0.067 


* Equilibrated for 29 days, 
t Equilibrated for 60 days. 


EXPEKIMENTAL 

The general conduct of the experiments and the methods of anal3'sis 
were those reported in previous work (3-5). The bicarbonate content was 
determined by adding an excess of standard acid, boiling to expel COj, 
titrating the excess acid, and correcting for the phosphate present and, in 
the more allialine solutions, for the amount of carbonate. Total carbon 
dioxide was then calculated. 

The mixtures w’ere kept at room temperature, about 22°, for the periods 
indicated in Tables I to IV, and were shaken several times almost every 
day. 

The follo^vmg constants were used: for HiCOs, pK/ = 6.34 and pK/ = 
10.10; for H3PO4, pKa' = 6.78; for -log[Ca-H-][HC03-]/[CaHC03+] = 
0.81; for -log[Ca++][C03-]/[CaCOs] = 3.00; for -log [Ca-H-JIHPOr]/ 
[CaHPO^] = 1.50; and 0.77, 2.31, and 1.50 for the negative logarithms of 
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the instability constants of the corresponding magnesium complexes. 
For the calculations from the data of Sendroy and Hastings and for those 
calculated by them from the data of Holt, La Mer, and Chown, vre em- 
ployed the constants used by Sendro 3 ' and Hastings for H;COj and H:PO<, 
the instabilitv constants given above, and — log[Ca‘^p[HPO<”]V[aH~p 
= 4.11 (5). 


Tabce II 


Solubility of Calcium Phosphate and Calcium Carbonate in Solutions Containing Both 
HPOt~ and nCOi~ (fi — O.ISS); Equilibrated £0 to SO days 





Total 




Calcicn as 



E-Tperi- 

ipeat 

pH 

C. 

P 


c5 

u 

tj 

CnCO. 

C 

a. 

5 

6 

u 

o 

cs 

U 

c5 

a. 

5 

"Tl 

c'— 

" e 

K ^ 

7 i 

A< 

6.90 

mcles 

X to* 

1485 

rv/ex 

X/0* 

1790 

noUs 
X iO* 

258 

nclcs 

X 

51 


ncles 

X 10* 

9 

nflts 

X 10* 

20 

rvt«s 

X iC* 

490 

1.43 

A, 

7.00 

1250 

1390 

260 

51 

5 

7 

19 

384 

1.31 

A. 

7.15 

1180 

1360 

255 

40 

5 

6 

28 

292 

1.37 

A. 

7.32 

SIS 

1190 

251 

31 

7 

5 

28 

267 

1.25 

Ao 

7.50 

676 

1090 

251 

24 

7 

4 

33 

207 

1.20 

B. 

7.85 

504 

1010 

248 

11 

9 

2 

54 

150 

1.33 

B- 

8.30 

274 

887 

245 

4 

10 

1 

5S 

5S 

1.37 

B. 

8.63 

166 

824 

256 

2 


0 

48 

23 

1.31 

B. 

8.90 

126 

800 

263 

1 


0 


11 

1.27 

B. 

9.01 

120 

826 

273 

1 


0 

44 

9 

1.27 


—Log of average of K 


1.33 


Initial [Ca] = O.OOlu; [P] = 0.00125m; [CO-] = 0.025m. Solid phase as in experi- 
ments of Table I. [Ca'^r] in Series A calculated from — log[Ca'^]’[HPOi~p/[Ca- 
(CaPOOjKaH+p = 2.678 (Table I), tea'll in Series B calculated from pK,,CaCOi 
= 8.007 (3). —Log [oH+J [Ca,-P0,-C0,I/lC3:-H P0. C0,] = 8.3. 

The initial concentrations of Ca and P were 1.00 msi in E.xperiments 
834 to 839, 0 in Experiments 931 to 935 (Table I), and 1.25 nm in all the 
e.xperiments of Table H. The solid phase, in the e.xperiments of Tables I 
and II, was provided by the addition of 250 mg. per liter of Preparation 147, 
This was obtained bj' the slow addition (several daj’s) of a liter of 0.02 Ji 
KaiHPOi to about 3 liters of a solution containing 0.18 mole of NaHCOj 
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and 0.033 mole of CaClj. Tliis material was one of several prepared by 
various methods in an attempt to obtain a solid phase which might repre- 
sent the actual solid phase in equilibrium with bicarbonate-phosphate solu- 
tions. The attempt was unsuccessful, and no further report ivill be made. 
The various preparations were crystalline, resembling CaHP04 in form, 
but had varying compositions. The particular material used in all the 
experiments reported in this paper contained, per 0.250 gm., 2.06 nm of 
Ca, 1.19 mM of P, and 0.32 mM of COj. It did not remain ciystalline, but 
became amorphous and, as may be calculated from the data in Tables I 
and II, the final composition of the solid phase varied, the ratio of calcium 
to phosphorus increasing with the pH of the mixture. 

It will be noted that, in Experiments Ai, Aj, and Aj, the final concen- 
trations of calcium and phosphorus were greater than the initial concen- 
trations. The apparent greater solubility cannot, therefore, be due to 
delayed precipitation. 


DISCUSSION 

It was quite apparent that the solubility of calcium phosphate was in- 
creased by the presence of bicarbonate and that the solubility of calcium 
carbonate was increased by the presence of phosphate. 

An attempt was made to interpret the results in terms of complex forma- 
tion. Inasmuch as it has already been shown (3, 4) that such solutions 
seem to contain CaHCOa"^ and CaHP04, it seemed possible that the latter 
should dissociate H+ and that the remaining CaP04“ might combine with 
CaHC03+ to form a complex, Ca2-H-P04-C03. It was postulated that 
the mixtures were actually saturated wdth either Ca(CaP04)2 (or some sub- 
stance sufficiently like this to permit the use of the product [Ca‘*^]’[HP04“]- 
/[aH+]- as the limiting factor) or with CaCOs. Accordingly, the [Ca++] 
was calculated from the previously determined values of [Ca'^]-[HP04“]V 
[aH+]* (Table I), or of [Ca'*^][C03“] (3) in sodium chloride solutions. The 
lower value for [Ca"*^] was adopted as a first approximation. With the 
previously established values for the instability constants of CaHP04, 
CaHCOs"^, and CaCOs, first approximations to the concentrations of each 
of these were calculated. The difference between the concentration of 
total calcium and that of the sum of the ionic calcium and the three pre- 
viously postulated comple.\es was regarded as being due to the “new com- 
plex.” After the concentration of bound phosphorus and bound carbon 
dioxide had been subtracted from the respective totals, the calculation 
of the concentration of the different forms of calcium was repeated imtil 
there was no appreciable change. The values for — log[Ca++]'[HP04“] 
[HC03~]/[Ca2‘H-P04-C03] [oH+] thus obtained were quite constant over 
a considerable range of pH, but showed a tendency to rise above pH 7.85. 
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This change seemed to be greater than could be accounted for by any 
error in analjiacal technique or in the choice of constants. It ■was recalled 
that CaHCOs'^ dissociates H+ and that — Iog[CaC03][H'^]/[CaHC03~] = 
7.9 (3). It was supposed that Cai-H-POi-COj might similarly dissociate 
H"*". Calculations, the results of which are summarized in the last three 
columns of Table II, indicate that this hypothesis may be correct and that, 
if so, the mid-point of the dissociation is at pH 8.3. If this a^umption is 
made, the values for — log[Ca++]-[lUf 04“] [HCO3]/ [Ca; - H • POi • COj] [aH+] 
are reasonably constant over the whole range of pH, 6.90 to 9.01. 

This method of calculation was applied to the data of Sendroy and Hast- 
ings obtained at 38°. For — log[Cap[HP04“]V[“H'^]'> the value 4.11 pre- 
viously (5) calculated from the data of Holt, La jMer, and Chown, as re- 
calculated by Sendroy and Hastings, was employed. The values for in- 
stability constants of CaHP04, CaHCOs'*', and CaCOs were those obtained 
at room temperatures. This may have introduced a slight error. Be- 
cause the values for the instability constant showed no tendency to change 
as the pH varied between 7.18 and 7.64 and because, even at the latter pH, 
the concentration of (Ca2-P04-C03)'” would stiU be expected to be small, 
the formation of the latter was neglected. Although the values for the 
concentration of the “new complex” are obtained by difference and reflect 
all the errors involved in the determination of the concentrations of three 
different constituents and the calculation of the concentrations of three 
others, the values for the instability constants of this hj'pothetical new com- 
plex show, for ten of the eleven experiments accepted by Sendroy and 
Hastings,* rather less variability than do those for the product [Ca"^]* 
[P04'=].= The values for the means are 5.75 i O.IgS X ICh- for the former, 
and 3.69 ± 0.153 X lO”-* for the latter. 

In the foregoing calculations, we have assumed that the “serum salt” 
solutions employed by Sendroy and Hastings did not contain magnesium. 
It is ob'vious from a comparison of their Table VIII ■with their Table I 
that this was certainly true of Experiments 7' and 7A', which appear in 
hath the sodium chloride and “serum salt” series. Even if magnesium 
had ori ginall y been added, it is possible, even probable, that a considerable 
portion would have been precipitated, or adsorbed, onto the large amounts 
of solid calcium phosphate and carbonate that ■were added (1 gm. of each 
per 100 ml.). The mixtures employed by Holt, La VIer, and Chown did 
contain ma gnpai nm and, since, at the most, only 8.2 nui of phosphate were 
precipitated per liter, and no solid phase was added as such, probably very 
little magnesimn was precipitated with the calcium phosphate. Therefore, 

^ Experiment 15 was omitted because an accurate value for the instability con- 
stant cannot be calculated because the concentration of phosphorus is so low that 
five-sixths of it is bound as complex, leaving only 10”* ii present as free phosphate. 
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there must have been present, in solution, MgHC 03 +, MgCOj, and Mg- 
HPO^. There was also the possibility of the formation of a complex similar 
to that postulated for calcium and of mixed complexes as well. 

The former of these possibilities was investigated by the determination 
of the solubilit}'' of magnesium phosphate in the presence and absence of 
bicarbonate. The apparent solubility product of MgHPOi had previously 
been detennined by Tabor and Hastings (6) and the negative Jogaritlun 
found to be 4.46 ± 0.03,- at g O.IC and at 38°, over a rather narrow 
range of pH and of phosphate concentration. As may be seen from Tables 
III and IV, our values over a far greater range of pH, phosphate, and mag- 
nesium concentrations are similar to that of Tabor and Hastings, and are 
almost identical in the presence and in the absence of bicarbonate, 4.225 ifc 
0.067 and 4.12 ± 0.03, respectively. Tlie failure to find any such differ- 
ence as was observed with calcium phosphate maj'' appear rather surpris- 
ing, but it must be remembered that magnesium carbonate and phosphate 
differ in other respects from the corresponding calcium compounds. jMag- 
nesium carbonate dissociates in water to form basic salts and even the hy- 
droxide, while calcium carbonate does not. On the other hand, the ap- 
parent solubility product for IMgHPO^ is constant even up to pH 7.8 
(Table III) or pH 8.0 (Table IV), whereas with calcium the corresponding 
product fails at least 2 pH units below this and the precipitate obtained 
contains calcium and phosphorus in the atomic ratio of 1.5, or more, to 1. 

In calculations from the data of Holt, La Mer, and Chown, allowance 
was made for the formation of MgHC 03 +, IMgC 03 , and MgHP04, but 
not for the e.xistence of mixed comple.xes containing both magnesium and 
calcium. The apparent instability constants thus found varied between 
2.1 X 10~- and 4.7 X 10~=, with an average of 2.9 X 10“-. These are 
somewhat smaller than in the case of the experiments of Sendroy and 
Hastings. This difference may be the result of a S 3 "stematic error due to 
differences in technique in the two laboratories or maj', indeed, indicate 
the real e.pstence of mixed comple.xes. 

It may occur to the reader that the hj^pothesis developed in this paper 
requires the assumption of the e.xistence of five new substances and of five 
instability constants. In a sense that is true. However, the e.xistence of 
three of these complexes and the validity of the corresponding constants 
have been established in previous publications (3, 4), and the e.xistence of 
MgHP 04 and the value of its instability constant have been verified by 
Tabor and Hastings (6). Therefore, it is now necessarj'' to assume only 
the e.xistence of a new pair of complexes, related to each other as acid and 
anion. 

2 The calculation of the standard deviation is ours 
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Table III 


Soluhility of Magnesium Phosphate in Absence of Bicarbonate 


Eiperiment 

Ko. 

£<pil}l3 rated 

pH 

Mi j 

P 


pXIO 


days 

■■■ 

raeUi X * 

moles X iC* 



1 

6 


9.88 

8.42 

4.26 

151 

2 

6 


10.65 

9.10 

4.20 

148 

3 

6 


20.7 

9.24 

3.97 

163 

4 

10 

7.43 

13.1 

11.1 

4.08 

128 

5 

11 

7.11 

14.5 

12.8 

4.04 

124 

6 

11 

6.90 

14.8 

12.7 

4.09 

129 

7 

11 

6.91 

18.5 

12.25 

4.01 

136 

8 

11 

6.82 

19.4 

11.55 

4.05 

138 

41 

6 

7.10 

4.64 

35.85 

4.19 

149 

42 

6 

7.10 

4.26 

35. -15 

4.23 

149 

43 

6 

7.03 

3.84 

36.5 

4.28 

155 

44 

6 

6.90 

4.26 

33.8 

4.30 

149 

109B 

15 

6.33 

51.0 

12.25 

3.90 

149 

109C 

1 

15 

6.33 

56.3 

1 

6.13 

4.14 

165 

Average, caJeulated frero average lor ion product. . 

i.i2i:0.O3 



Table H' 


Solubility of Magnesium Phosphate in Presence of Bicarbonate 


Experlnent 

Ko. 

Equlli* 

brated 

pH 

Mg 

P 

COi 


^ X ic-* 


days 


noIcT X ICi* 

moles X 10* : 

moles X 10* 



1 

28 

6.78 

57.0 

2.43 

20.2 

4.41 


2 

28 

6.30 

52.9 

3.60 

33.2 

4.42 


4 

32 

6.40 

40.8 

2.85 

7.31 

4.54 


5 

32 

6.88 

42.0 

2.00 

17.25 

4.47 


6 

35 

6.80 

41.3 

2.18 


4.47 


11 

11 

8.00 

9.38 

7.94 

51.6 

4.39 

^bI^H 

12 

11 

7.M 

14.0 

7.90 

38.8 

4.21 


13 

20 

7.69 

10.1 

9.10 

30.3 

4.28 

135 

14 

20 

7.40 

12.3 

10.8 

10.4 

4.16 

125 

21 

19 

7.30 

8.86 

8.34 

52.0 

4.44 

141 

22 

14 

7.22 

10.1 

9.17 

41.3 

4.45 

136 

23 

14 

7.12 

10.75 

9.86 

31.7 

4.41 

130 

24 

14 

6.80 

14.6 

11.9 

14.4 

4.18 

125 

51 

14 

7.32 

10.1 


50.7 

3.77 

166 

52 

14 

7.20 

7.93 

. 38.5 

51.5 

3.99 

157 

53 

14 

7.22 

6.13 

35.2 


4.11 

15S 

54 

14 

7.20 

5.92 

33.7 1 

63.5 1 

, 4.05 

1 

157 


Average, calculated from average for ion product . 4.225 rt 0.0C7 
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SUMMAHY 

The solubility of calcium carbonate at /i =c= 0,155 is increased by the 
presence of phosphate, and that of calcium phosphate is increased by the 
presence of bicarbonate. Data are presented that indicate the existence 
of the complexes (CarH-POi-COa) and (Cai-POi-COj)”, ivith —log 
[oH+][(Ca:-P04-C03)i/[Ca2-H-POrC03] = 8.3. 

Over a considerable range of calcium, phosphorus, and hydrogen ion 
concentration, the value for — log(Ca+^]-[I-IP04"][HC03~]/[Ca2-H-P04- 
C03][aH+] = 1.33. The hypothesis is sho\vn to be consistent wth data 
previously reported bj'' others. 

' The apparent solubilitj' product for MgHP04 has been determined over 
a wide range of concentrations of magnesium, phosphate, and hydrogen 
ions and found to be the same in the presence, as in the absence, of bicar- 
bonate. 
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THE MICROBIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION OF AMINO ACIDS 
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The amino acid requirements of the lactic acid bacteria have been studied 
bj' numerous investigators and adaptation to the assay of a min o acids has 
been proposed. Shankman et al. (1) reported that arginine, glutamic 
acid, leucine, phenylalanine, trjqjtophane, tjTOsine, and valine in synthetic 
mixtures could be determined by this procedure. Arginine, valine, leu- 
cine, isoleucine, phenylalanine, and glutamic acid have been determined 
in casein and other proteins with the organisms Laciobacillus arabinosus 
or Laciobacillus casei by Dunn et al. (2), Lyman et al. (3), Kuiken et al. 
(4), McMahan and Snell (5), Hegsted (6), Schweigert et al. (7), and Lewis 
and Olcott (8). Lysine has been determined in proteins with the organism 
Leuconosioc mesenteroides by Dunn et al. (9). These workers also suggested 
that this organism could be used to determine other a min o acids as well (10). 

We have investigated the microbiological amino acid determination of 
arginine, histidine, lysine, leucine, isoleucine, valine, tyrosine, phenj-I- 
alanine, threonine, and glutamic acid in eight representative animal pro- 
teins. A method for the preparation of the samples for assay is described 
and evidence of the reproducibility and reliability of the microbiological 
amino acid assays of animal protein is presented. 

EXPERIMENT.-U, 

Standard Solutions — Owing to the variations in purity of natural amino 
acids, synthetic racemic mLxtm'es were used wherever possible. Hegsted 
(11) has reported that Lactobacillus arabinosus utilizes only the I form of 
isoleucine and valine, while the utilization of d-leucine is so slight as to be 
unimportant. We also found that rff-lysine had activity equal only to the 
Mysine content for Leuconosioc mesenteroides. It was therefore assumed 
that only the I form of the racemic mixtimes used as standards was active 
and the results are reported in terms of Z-amino acid composition. All 
standard solutions were preserved under toluene in the refrigerator. The 
following amino acids were used in preparing standard solutions: cZZ-iso- 
leucine (Merck), dZ-leucine (Merck), cZZ-threonine (^Merck), Z(-}-)-gIutamic 
acid, rZZ-valine (Merck), tZZ-phenj'lalanine (Merck), Z(-}-)-arginine hj-dro- 
chloride (Pfanstiehl), Z(— )-tjTosine (Pfanstiehl), Z(— )-histidine hydro- 
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cliloridt- + HjO (analytical purity grade, Amino Acid Manufactures), and 
dZ-lysine hydrochloride (Merck). 

Procedure 

Glutamic Add, Leucine, Isolcucmc, Valine, and Threonine— These amino 
acids were determined with Lactohadllus arahinosus 17-5, the basal medium 
described in Table I being used . This medium is modified according to the 
procedure of Shankman (12), and the usual microbiological technique of 

Table I 

Medium* for One Hundred Tube Assay for Leucine, Isolcucinc, Valine, Threonine, 

or Glutamic Acid 

The amino acid being assayed is omitted from Ihc basal medium. 



u. 


rtf. 

Salts A 

5 

/(— )-Tvrosinc 

40 

'• B 

5 

f/f-PhenvInlaninc 

100 


cm. 

f(-b)-Lysinc HCl 

200 

Glucose 

20 

f//-.\lnninc 

200 

Sodium acetate 

20 

/(-b)-.\rgininc HCl 

50 

Ammonium sulfatef 

C 

/(-)-Hi.stidinc IICMI.O 

50 


y 

.Asparagine 

400 

Biotin 

0.4 

/(— )-Prolino 

100 


mg. 

df-Serine 

SO 

Adenine HjSO« 

10 

d/-Xorleucine 

100 

Guanine HCl 

10 

/(— )-Hydro.\ypro]ine 

100 

Uracil 

10 

Glvcine 

100 

Thiamine HCl 

0.20 

df-Isoleucinc 

200 

Niacin 

0.20 

d/-Leueine 

200 

Ca pantothenate 

0.20 

df-Thrconinc 

200 

Pyridoxinc HCl 

0.20 

f(-|-)-Glutamic acid 

400 

p-Aminobenzoic acid 

0.10 

dl- Valine 

200 

Riboflavin 

0.20 

f(— )-Cvstinc 

100 

1 (— )-Tryptophane 

40 

d/-Mothionino. .' 

100 


* Modified according to the procedure of Shankman (12). 
t Included only for the glutamic acid assay. 


inoculation, incubation, and titration with 0.1 n sodium hydroxide was 
followed (2, 12, 13). It was found that the autoclaving time was quite 
important inasmuch as excessive autoclaving led to lotv maximum grotvth 
and unsatisfactory assays. This was particularly true for the threonine 
assays in which excessive autoclaving gave high blanks and made it impos- 
sible to obtain an assay. This was probablj-^ due to the formation of 
pyridoxal or pyridoxamine, as was reported by Stokes and Gunness (14), 
enabling the organism to synthesize threonine. Titration ranges from a 
blank of 1.1 to 1.4 cc. to a maximum of 13 to 14 cc. were usual for 0 to 200 
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7 of (fZ-leucine, df-isoleucine, df-valine, and 0 to 300 7 of f-glutamic acid, 
while 2.4 to 2.6 up to 13 to 14 cc. was the usual range for 0 to 200 7 of dl- 
threonine. 

Arginine, Phenylalanine, and Tyrosine — ^These amino acids were deter- 
mined with Lactobacillus casei, with the medium described by McMahan 
and SneU (5). Arginine, phenylalanine, and tyrosine were omitted from 
the stock solutions and the two not being assayed were then added in solid 
form to the complete basal medium. 10 cc. volumes were used and re- 
sults were obtained by titration. Titration ranges of 1.0 to 9.0 cc. of 0.1 
N sodium hydroxide were usually obtained for 0 to 200 7 of f-arginine and 
dZ-phenylalanine and 0 to 100 7 of Z-tjT-osine. 

Histidine and Lysine — These amino acids were assayed with Leuconostoc 
mesenferoides P-60 with the improved Medium D described by Dunn cl al. 
(9, 10). Histidine and lysine were omitted from the stock solutions and 
the one not being assaj-ed was added in solid form to the complete basal 
medium. Results were obtained by titration. Titration ranges of 1.0 
to 9.0 cc. were usually obtained for 0 to 100 7 of Z-histidine and 0 to 500 7 
of (ZZ-lysine. 

Proteins Assayed — Nitrogen values are reported on the ash-, water-, and 
fat-free basis. 

Casein — Labco casein, nitrogen content 15.6 per cent. 

Fibrin — ^WUson’s fibrin, a commercial product prepared from fresh beef 
blood by stirring. The crude clot was washed free of hemoglobin and cells 
nith water, extracted with fat solvents, and vacuum-dried. Nitrogen 
content 16.6 per cent. 

• Lactalbumin — Borden’s lactalbumin 15-42 which probably also contained 
lactoglobulin. Nitrogen content 14.3 per cent. 

Gelatin — ^Wilson’s pure food gelatin, a pork skin tj-pe of gelatin. Nitro- 
gen content 17.6 per cent. 

Pancreas — ^^Vilson’s pancreas, dried defatted pork pancreas. Nitrogen 
content 15.4 per cent. 

Beef Muscle — ^The gluteus maximus muscle of a dairj' cow was trimmed 
of its outside fat, hashed, and desiccated with 10 volumes of acetone. The 
liquid was separated by filtration and the meat washed tnice with 2 liter 
portions of acetone. The residue was then dried in vacuo. This residue 
was then e.xhaustivelj' e.xtracted uith ether by Soxhlet e.vtraction and again 
dried. Nitrogen content 16.4 per cent. 

Bovine Albumin — Crj’stalline bovine serum albumin, Armour.* Nitro- 
gen content 16.02 per cent. 

* Kindly supplied b3' Dr. F. C. Koch of the Armour Research Lahoratorics, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Beef Senm — After dofibrinntion of fresh beef blood by stirring, the liquid 
portion was centrifuged to remove cells, and the supernatant serum was 
spray-dried. Nitrogen content 14.9 per cent. 

Taiu.c II 


Effect of Hydrolysis Time with 8 jv IICl on Amino Acid Assay 


Amino acid 

Fibrin 

Pancreas 

Casein 

8 hrs. 

»lirs. 1 

4 hrs. 

16 hrs. 

4 hrs. 

8 hrs. 

24 hrs. 


fer lent 

Ptr uni , 

f>tr uni 

Per uni 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Arginine 

7.1 

7.2 

0.4 

0.7 

3.0 

3.5 

3.7 

Glutamic acid 

15.5 

14.4 i 

0.2 

0.1 

20.5 

21.4 

22.2 

Histidine 

2.2 

2.2 

1.4 

1.4 

2.0 

2.4 

2.7 

Isolcucine 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

5.0 

5.0 

6.0 

Leucine 

G.S 

0.9 

7.0 

7.0 

I 9.8 

9.5 

9.2 

Lysine 

S.2 

8.0 

0.4 

6.5 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

Plienylalaninc 

4.0 

I 4.2 


3.8 

5.5 

1 5.2 

5.4 

Threonine 

0.1 

0.7 


5.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

Tyrosine 

0.3 

5.8 

4.1 

4.1 

0.7 

0.5 

6.4 

Valine 

5.1 

5.8 


5.3 

7.0 

7.4 

7.5 


Tablu III 


Comparison of Rcsxdts of Three Separate Assays of Lactalbvmin and Beef Muscle over 

S Month Period 


Amina acid 

Lactalbumin 

Mean andmaxi- 

Maxi- 
mum 
per cent 

Beef muscle 

Mean and mazi- 

Maxi- 
mum 
per cent 
devia- 

As- 

As- 

As- 

from mean 

lion 

As- 

As- 

As- 

from mean 

lion 


say 

1 

say 

2 

say 

3 




mean 

wy 

say 

2 

say 

3 




mean 


per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per cent 


per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per cent 


Arginine 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

± 

0.1 

3.1 

ItWi] 

5.6 

6.3 

6.0 

± 

0.4 

6.7 

Glutamic acid. . 

17.2 

16.8 

16.2 

16,8 


0.6 

3.0 

14.8 

15.0 

15.8 

15.2 

± 

0.6 

3.9 

Histidine 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 


0.1 

5.6 

3.7 

3.7 

3.3 

3.5 

± 

0.2 

5.7 

Isoleucine 

6.3 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 


0.3 

5.0 

5.5 

5.1 

5.3 

5.3 

zfc 

0.2 

3.8 

Leucine 

10.8 

11.1 

10.6 

10.8 


0.3 

2.5 

7.9 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

d= 

0.2 

2.6 

Lysine 

8.5 

8.3 

8.5 

8.4 

± 

0.1 

1.9 

7.3 

8.3 

8.1 

7.9 


0.6 

7.6 

Phenylalanine . . 

3.9 

BIB 

KM 

3.7 

± 

0.2 

5.4 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

3.9 

± 

0.1 

2.6 

Threonine 

5.4 

5.1 

6.1 

5.6 

rfc 

0.5 

8.9 

5.8 

5.1 

5.2 

5.4 

± 

0.4 

7.4 

Tyrosine 

4.9 

4.6 

4.2 

4.6 

± 

0.4 

8.7 

BIB] 

4.3 

4.1 

4.1 

dt 

0.2 

4.8 

Valine 

6.2 

5.6 

6.2 

5.9 

zb 

0.3 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

± 

0.0 

0.0 


Preparation of Samples for Assap — 2 gm. of sample ivere refluxed with 
80 cc. of 8 N hydrochloric acid for 8 hours in all-glass equipment. The 
hydrolysate was then diluted to roughly 500 cc. with distilled water and 
neutralized with 8 n sodium hydroxide to pH 6.8, bromoth 3 TOol blue being 
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used. The volume vras accuratelj’ adjusted to 1000 cc. with distilled water 
and the solution was filtered. The filtrate was then diluted, if neces- 
sary, so that the concentration of the amino acid being assayed was ap- 
proximately 20 7 per cc. 

Evidence that 8 hours hydroh'sis time with 8 x hydrochloric acid is 
adequate for fibrin, pancreas, and casein is presented in Table 11. Xo 
destruction of the amino acids occurred when hydrolysis was conducted 
for 24 hours, while even 4 hours of hydrolysis gave approximately the same 
values. Similar results were obtained with the other proteins reported. 


Table r\' 

Rectnery of Amino Acids Added to 2 Gm. of Lactalbumin or Beef iivscle Previous to 

Hydrolysis 


Asiiso add 


Beef cnscle 

i Aaotat 

1 in sam- 
1 pie by 
t assay* 

I isomer 
added 

Amino 

add 

recovered 

Recovery 

Amcnnt | 
ia sam- 
pie by 

asray* 

1 isccer 
added 


■ 


i 

fff. 

ns- 

nt- 

per cni 

«r. 

rtf- 


enS 

Arginine 

57 

42t 

42 

100 

106 ' 

42t 

42 

ICO 

Glutamic acid 

2S4 

300 

310 

103 

293 

300 

273 

91 

Histidine 

30 

m 

34 

100 

69 


30 

ss 

Isoleucine 

100 

1005 

108 

108 

103 

1001 

93 

93 

Leucine 

186 


200 

96 

147 

2005 

199 

100 

Lysine 

150 


IIS 

98 

154 

1203 

121 

lOO 

Phenylalanine 

64 

755 1 

74 

99 

76 

75§ 

75 

ICO 

Threonine 

106 


114 

114 

95 

1005 

55 

95 

Tyrosine 

85 


38 

95 

81 

40 

41 

103 

Valine 

107 


lOS 

1 

108 

i 115 

1 1005 

i 100 

100 


* These values are reported as found without correction for the ash, water, or fat 
content of the protein sample. 

t Added as f(-{-) -arginine hydrochloride (50 mg.). 

t Added as Z(— )-histidine hydrochloride -i- H-O (46 mg.). 

§ Added as the dl mixture in twice the amount indicated. 

I Added as df-lysine hydrochloride (300 mg.). 

Reproducibility — To test the reproducibility of values from one test to 
another, three separate assays for lactalbumin, casein, and beef muscle 
were conducted. The maximum percentage deviation from the mean was 
found to be less than 10 per cent in the case of all of the amino acids re- 
ported. Table III shows typical results obtained in the tests made with 
lactalbiunin and beef muscle. 

Recovery Experiments — ^Table IV shows the results of recovery experi- 
ments with lactalbumin and beef muscle. The recoveries range from 
88 to 114 per cent with a mean of 100 per cent for all the recovery experi- 






















Table V 

Arginine, Hislidine, and Lysine Content of Proteins 
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ments, indicating that recoveries are quantitative and that the hydrolysis 
procedure as well as the assay procedure itself is satisfactorj' for all of these 
assays. 

Validity of Procedures — ^Tables Y to VIII show the results of the micro- 
biological assay of the proteins desenbed above. These values are com- 

Ta.ble VI 

Threonine and Glutamic Acid Content of Proteins 


The figures in parentheses indicate the nitrogen content of the protein samples 
on which the assay \ alue is based 


1 

1 

Protein 

Threonine 

Glutamic aad 

1 

Micro- 1 
biologi 
cal 

value* ' 

I Chemicat \alue ' 

Microhiolosical 

j Cheoucal «!ae 


Ref 

er- 

ence 

No 


1 

■n 

1 


per cent 

per cert 


per cent 


per cent 


Casein 

4 1 

3 3 (14 0) 

27 

21 4 


22 8 (16 0) 

16 



3 3 (14 7) 

16 

22 5 (15 6) 

2 

22 0 (15 7) 

28 





19 7 (14 0) 

8 

22 0 (14 0) 

29 



1 


21 5 (15 2) 

3 



Beef fibnn 

6 4 

7 9 (16 0) 1 

16 

15 0 


13 1 (15 2) 

30 



6 S (17 0) 

21 

12 4 (16 0) 

8 

16 0 (16 0) 

29 

Lactalbumin 

5 6 

4 5 (13 8) 

16 

16 8 


13 7 (14 9) 

22 



4 3 (14 9) 

22 



13 4 (16 0) 

16 



3 2 (15 4) 

31 




1 

Gelatin 

1 9 

1 5 (16 0) 

16 

11 5 


12 0 (18 0) 

29 



1 4 (16 0) 

27 

10 2 (18 0) 

8 



Pork pancreas 

5 6 

4 It (16 0) 

16 

6 2 




Beef muscle 

5 4 

5 3 (16 0) 

16 

15 2 


15 4 (16 0) 

16 



4 6 (16 0) 

24 





Bonne albumin 

6 3 

6 46 (16 07) 

21 

18 0 


16 9 (16 07) 

21 







16 95 (16 07) 

25 

Beef serum 

5 9 

6 3t (16 0) 

16 

13 2 

i 




• The first ^ alue for each protein is that of the authors reported on the ash-, 
water-, fat-free basis 
t Beef pancreas \ alue 
t Human serum protein lalue 

pared with chemical and microbiological values reported in the literature. 

Arginine, Histidine, and Lysine {Table IQ — ^The microbiological \alues 
agree satisfactorily with chemical talues for argmine, histidine, and lysine 
in most cases Unsatisfactorj* agreement appears in the histidine assay 
of pancreas and beef muscle and the lysine assay for pancreas Our value 
for the lysine content of bovine albumin agrees quite well with that of 
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ShcTuili (25) obtained by the isotope dilution method. Brand’s value 
(21) obtained by the Van Slykc manometric method is considerably lower.’ 

Threonine ond Glulajnic Add (Table VJ)— Snell (43) has shown that 
pyridoxaminc and p3Tidoxal arc present in natural products, particularly 
in liver. Since Laclohadllus arahinosus can symthesize threonine in the 

Table VII 

Tyrosine and Phenylalanine Content of Proteins 
The figures in pnrentliesoa inclicntc the nitrogen content of the protein samples on 
which the nssny value is hnsctl. 


Protem 

Tyrosine 

Phenylalanine 

logit .il 
vaIuc* 

Chemical value 

Microbio- 

logical 

value* 

j Chemical value 

■IH 

iai 


Refer- 

ence 

No. 


per cent 

prr tent 


prr cent 

per cent 


Casein i 

6.5 

0.5 

(15.1) 

32 

5.3 

5.0 

(15.4) 

33 

1 


0.4 

(16.0) 

16 


4.0 

(?) 

34 



0.0 

(14.5) 

18 





Beef fibrin j 

6.0 

5.0 

(10.0) 

16 

4.4 

6.0 

(16.0) 

16 



5.7 

(17.0) 

21 





Lactalbumin 

4.6 

4.7 

(14.2) 

18 

3.7 

4.8 

(13.8) 

16 



3.5 

(14.9) 

22 


4.5 

(14.9) 

22 







3.6 

(?) 

34 

Gelatin 

0.44 

0.3 

(16.0) 

16 

2.2 

1.9 

(16.0) 

16 



0.4 

(10.0) 

35 


2.5 

(?) 

! 36 







1.6 

(?) 

: 34 

Pork pancreas 

4.2 

3. Of 

(16.0) 

16 

3.8 

4.4t 

(16.0) 

16 

Beef muscle 

4.1 

3.4 

(16.0) 

16 

3.9 

4.9 

(16.0) 

16 



4.3 

(16.0) 

24 


4.9 

(16.0) 

24 

Bovine albumin 

5.2 

5.49 

(16.07) 

21 

6.4 






5.53 

(16.07) 

25 





Beef serum 

4.9 

4.7 

(16.0) 

16 

4.7 

5.4t 

(16.0) 

16 


* The first value for each protein is that of the authors reported on the ash-, 
water-, fat-free basis, 
t Beef pancreas value, 
t Human serum protein value. 

presence of either of these substances, the possibility exists that threonine 
values obtained microbiologically may be high. However, the agreement 
between our values and those obtained chemically would indicate that 

> Since this paper was submitted for publication Brand and coworkers have re- 
ported a value of 12.4 per cent lysine in bovine serum albumin obtained by micro- 
biological assay with Leuconosloc mesmteroides P-60 {J. Am. Chem. Soc., 67, 1524 
(1945)). This is in excellent agreement with our value of 12.3 per cent. 











Table VIII 

Leucine, Isolcucine, and Valine Content of Proteins 
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• Tlio firBt vnliio for ench protoin is Mint of tlio milliora reported on Uio nsh-, wntor-, fnt-froo buHin. 
t llcofpnnoronn vnliio. 
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these substances are not present in our samples in sufficient quantity to 
produce (his stimulatory cfTcct. 

Tlic glutamic acid results show good agreement between microbiological 
and chemical assays as previously reported by Lewis and Olcott (8), Dunn 
cl al. (2), and L3'man ci al. (3). Tlierc is also good agreement between the 
various laboratories for (he microbiological assaj' of similar proteins. 

Tyrosme and Phenylalanine {Table VII ) — The microbiological and 
chemical values for tj-rosinc agree satisfactorily in all samples except in the 
case of pancreas. Tlic agreement between microbiological and chemical 
values for phenjdalanine is not veiy satisfactory. However, the poor agree- 
ment between values obtained chcmicall}- indicates tliat some of the chem- 
ical values lack accurac}*. The microbiological value of 3.70 per cent 
phonj'lalaninc in casein reported bj' Ilegsted (G) is not included in Table 
VII inasmuch as the values he reported for leucine and valine in casein were 
also lower than those obtained bj' other workers, indicating his media to 
have been deficient. 

Leucine, Isolcucinc, and Valine (Table VIII ) — There is good agreement 
between our values for leucine, isolcucinc, and valine and those reported 
bj' other workers using Laclobacillus microbiological procedures. Ryan 
and Brand (21, 38) reported the leucine content of casein, fibrin, and 
gelatin using the Nenrospora mutant spore procedure. Our values for 
these proteins agree quite well with theirs. The gelatin sample of Ryan 
and Brand is apparcntl}' the same preparation used b}' Stein (39) who re- 
ported 3.5 per cent bj' the solubility product procedure. Good agree- 
ment betiveen all three methods is therefore indicated. 

The chemical o.xidation proetdure of Block (16) appears to give con- 
siderably higher values for leucine and lower values for isoleucine and valine 
than the microbiological procedures. Gordon cl al., however, report 2.3 
per cent %mline in gelatin (40) determined chromatographically, which 
agrees quite well with our figure of 2.5 per cent. 

DISCUSSION 

The application of the microbiological assay to the determination of 
amino acids offers a rapid, convenient, and accurate procedure for the 
study of protein composition. Our microbiological values agree quite 
well with values obtained bj’' chemical procedures, and it is possible for one 
analyst to determine all of the amino acids described in this paper in four 
to five samples in approximatelj'' 7 working days. This is a considerable 
improvement over the older chemical procedures in time saved and m 
equipment required as well as in accuracy and reproducibility. 

McMahan and Snell (5) indicated that while all of the amino acids used 
in their basal medium are not essential for growth of the organism heavier 
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growth is obtained and antagonistic eSects occur less frequently when 
complete amino acid mistures are used. "We wish to confirm these obser- 
vations and indicate that, with the media reported in this paper, we have 
found no indications of antagonistic effects despite the varied samples 
studied. In addition, after 72 hours incubation and with the titration 
procedure, there was no indication of drift in values at different levels of 
the sample which has been reported for certain of the microbiolo^cal 
vit amin assays. Generally, the agreement between levels of the sample 
when calculated to micrograms of amino acids per cc. is well within 10 per 
cent and usually within 5 per cent. 

SUMM.ART 

A simple method for preparing samples for the microbiological asay of 
certain amino acids is described. The hydrolysate obtained may be as- 
sayed for arginine, histidine, lysine, leucine, isoleucine, valine, threonine, 
tyrosine, glutamic acid, and phenylalanine by methods described. The 
amounts of these ten a min o acids in casein, beef fibrin, lactalbumin, gelatin, 
pork pancreas, beef muscle, crj'stalline bo\ine albinnin, and beef serum 
are reported. Evidence of reprodvfcibility and of the validity of these 
values is presented. 
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ICROBIOLOGICAL DETERiNIINATION OF FREE LEUCINE, 
ISOLEUCINE, VALINE, AND THREONINE IN DOG PLASINLI 

Br STANLEY W. BJER akd OLAE BERGEBI 

(From the Department of Biological Chemistry, College of Medicine, Vnhersity of 
niinois, and The Wilson Laboratories, Chicago) 

(Received for publication, September 1, 1945) 

Considerable tvork on. the application of microbiological procedures to 
the determination of amino acids in proteins has been reported in the re- 
cent literature. Methods for the determination of leucine, isoleucine, and 
valine have been described by Shankman el al. (1), Hegsted (2), Schtvdgert 
el al. (3) , and Hier ct al. (4) . The latter authors also described a method for 
the determination of threonine in animal proteins. In -work preliminary 
to studies on the metabolism of proteins we have successfully applied these 
methods to the determination of free leucine, isoleucine, valine, and thre- 
onine in dog plasma. Our procedure follows along the lines suggested by 
Dunn el al. (5) for the determination of apparent free tryptophane in 
human blood. 


EXPERIMEVr.U, 

Preparalion of Tungstic Acid Filtrate — iO to 50 cc. of blood were removed 
from the femoral artery of mongrel dogs previously fasted for 24 hours. 
Clotting was prevented by the use of heparin. Centrifugation and removal 
of the plasma were carried out within 1 hour of collection. For the deter- 
mination of leucine, isoleucine, valine, and threonine 16.0 cc. of plasma 
were measured into a flint glass 125 cc. bottle, followed by 22.4 cc. of dis- 
tilled water. The bottle was then stoppered and shaken, and 5.6 cc. of 
exactly 0.60 n H«SOr were added slowly with mixing, followed by 4.0 cc. of 
exactly 10.0 per cent sodium tungstate. The stoppered bottle was then 
shaken for 2 to 3 minutes and the fluid was filtered through VTiatman No. 
40 paper. A water-white, clear filtrate was obtain^ with all plasma sam- 
ples when this procedure was used. The pH was then adjusted with 0.7 x 
NaOH to 6.8, bromothymol blue being used as an outside indicator. 2 
to 4 drops of sodium hydroxide were usually adequate, thus having a neg- 
ligible effect on the volume. Each cc. of tungstic acid filtrate, therefore, 
represented 0.33 cc. of original plasma. 

Assay Procedure — ^The basal media were prepared as described in a 
previous paper by Hier ct al. (4). Small tubes (16 X 150 mm.) were used 
and only 1.0 cc. of basal medium was added to each tube. After the addi- 
tion of standard and unknown solutions the final volume was adjusted to 
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2.0 cc.; the tubes were plugged and sterilized for 10 minutes. All other 
details were carried out as previously described (4) except that the tubes 
were titrated with 0.02 n NaOH. The standard curves for leucine, iso- 
leucine, and valine vith levels from 0 to 30 r per tube ranged from about 


Table I 


Recovery of Leucine, Isolcucinc, Valine, and Threonine Added to Plasma Previous 

to Precipitation of Proteins 


Plasma 

sample 

No. 

Found 
per cc. 
plasma 

Added 
per cc. 
plasma* 

Re- 

covered 

Recovery 

Found 
per cc. 
plasma 

Added 
per cc. 
plasma* 

Re- 

covered 

Recovery 


Leucine 

Jsolcucine 


n 

7 

7 

per cent 


1 

7 

per cent 

1 

ED 

10.5 

11.0 

105 


10.0 

12.5 

125 

2 

ISM 

10.0 

9.0 

90 


10.4 

10.5 

100 

3 

Ira 

16.0 

16.0 

100 


20.0 

16.0 

80 

4 

14.4 

20.0 

17.0 

So 


20.0 

21.0 

105 

5 

16.4 

20.0 

10.5 

98 

11.0 

20.0 

18.0 

90 

6 

20.0 

20.0 

IS. 8 

94 

15.6 

20.0 

20.5 

103 

7 

20.9 

20.0 

21.5 

108 

18.0 

25.0 

22.5 

90 

8 

22.5 

25.0 

27.0 

108 

12.6 

20.0 

21.5 

108 

.■Average recovery and 
standard deviation 

98.5 ± 8.4 




100 ± 13.7 









Valine 

Threonine 

1 

21.2 

10.0 

12.0 

125 

30.0 

10.4 

12.0 

115 

2 

17.7 

10.4 

9,7 

93 

40.5 

20.0 

16.1 

SI 

3 

19.5 

■ 6.2 

6.1 

98 

32.1 

20.0 

19.0 

95 

4 

19.0 

20.0 

23.0 

115 

IS.O 

20.0 

18.0 

95 

5 

20.4 

20.0 

20.0 

100 

33.0 

20.0 

17.0 

85 

6 

17.0 

20.0 

19.0 

95 

31.5 

25.0 

22.5 

90 

7 

.16.0 

20.0 

20.0 

100 





8 

18.0 

20.0 

19.0 

95 





9 

24.0 

20.0 

17.5 

89 





10 

24.6 

25.0 

26.0 

104 





Average recovery and 
standard deviation 

102 ± lO.S 


93.5 ± 11.9 


* Added as the dl form in twice the amount indicated. 


1.0 to 13.0 cc. The threonine curve with the same levels ranged from 
about 2.0 to 13.0- cc. 

The standard solutions were prepared with Merck’s dZ-leucine, di-iso- 
leucine, di-valine, and di-threonine. All values are reported in terms of the 
i-amino acid content of the racemic standards (50 per cent). 
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Agreement between values at different levels was well within 10 per cent 
of the mean in all cases. There was no evidence of drift due to inhibition 

Table II 


Reproductbtliiy of Assays and Effect of Slorage of Plasma at —17° 


Dos No, 

X)xy& stonse 

Amso xdd fousd 

Bm 


j A=-_'-a xdd (zrzs^ 

I-eadse 


JsoItz-. 

to 



y feres. 



T 

2 

0 

13.7 


0 

9.0 

2 

0 

15.6 


15 

lO.O 



14.7 = 1.4* 



9.5 = 0.7* 

3 

0 

13.5 


0 

9.5 

3 

15 

14.4 


I-t 

9.2 

3 

22 

16.4 


21 

9.9 

3 

30 

15.0 



9.5 = 0.4* 



14.7 ± 1.3* 


i 


4 

0 

20.0 


i ° 

11.0 

4 

S 

19.5 

4 

8 

15.0 

4 

8 

IS.O 

4 

8 

15.0 



19.2 i 1.1* 



13.7 d:2.3* 

5 

0 

22.7 

5 

0 

14.7 

5 

0 

23.7 ! 

o j 

0 

14.3 

5 

7 

20.9 

5 

7 

15.6 

! 


22.4 i 1.0* 



14.9 = 0.7* 

Xbreonice 

VaHre 

2 

1 0 

.30.0 

1 ! 

1 

21.7 

2 


30.0 

1 

1 

21.2 



30.0 i 0.0* 



21.5 i 0.4* 

3 


40.5 

3 

1 

19.5 

3 


32.1 

3 

7 

19.0 

3 


32.0 

3 

14 

20.4 



35.0 i 4.7* 

3 

H 

17.0 




3 

21 

16.0 



1 

3 

35 

19.0 





1 

IS 5 i 1.7* 

4 

0 

18.0 

4 

1 

22.5 

4 

s 

15.0 

4 

8 

21.0 

4 

s 

15.3 

4 

8 

21. S 



16.1 = 1.7* 



21 8 = O.S* 

5 

0 

28.4 

5 

1 

25.0 

5 

0 

27.0 

5 

1 

27.9 

5 

1 

33.0 

5 

7 

24.0 



29.3 ± 3.7* 

! 

1 

i 25.9 i 2.0* 


* Mean and standard deviation. 


or stimulation, as has been reported for the microbiolo^cal assays for some 
vitamins in blood. 
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Recovery Experiments — In order to determine the reliability of the method 
of protein precipitation and the assay procedure itself, recovery experiments 
were performed. The amino acids to be recovered were added in solution 
to the plasma previous to precipitation with sodium tungstate and the 
amount of water was reduced accordingly. In this way a 1 : 3 ratio between 


Table III 


Free Amino Acid Content of Plasma Removed from Fasted Mongrel Dogs 


Dog No. and sex 

Leucine 

Isoleucine 

Threonine 

Valine 

Samples removed under nembutal anesthesia 



1 per ec. 

y per cc. 

y per cc. 

7 per cc. 

1 cf 


10.5 


21.5 

2 9 

14.7 

9.5 

30.0 

17.7 

3 9 

14.8 

9.5 

35.0 

18.5 

4 o' 

IS. 9 

13.7 

16.1 

21.8 

5 o'' 

22.4 

14.9 

29.3 

25.9 

6 9 

22.7 

18.0 

31.5 

24.6 

Average and standard 





deviation ^ 

18.7 diz 3.9 

12.7 ±3.7 

28.4 ± 7.3 

21.7 ± 3,3 


Samples removed without anesthesia 


7 d' 

16.4 

8.8 

29.4 

15.2 

8 o' 

22.0 

12.2 

28.4 

20.9 

9 d’ 

30.0 

17.1 

15.0 

30.0 

10 cf 

30.6 

19.5 

28.7 

30.3 

11 9 

14.3 

8.7 

12.3 

15.2 

12 

22.9 

15.3 

27.6 

25.0 

Average and standard 





deviation 

22.7 ± 6.8 

13.6 ± 4.5 

23.6 ± 7.4 

1 22.8 ±6.8 


Recapitulation for all 12 dogs 


Range 

14.3-30.6 

8.7-19.5 

15.0-35.0 

15.2-30.3 

Mean 

20.9 

13.1 

25.8 

22.2 

Standard deviation . . 

5.6 

3.8 

7.3 

5.3 

“ error j 

1.7 

1.1 

2.2 

1.7 


plasma and filtrate was maintained. The amino acids were added in the 
dl form in twice the amount of I form required, since the d form was con- 
sidered to have no activity. As may be seen from Table I, recoveries are 
equally satisfactory for leucine, isoleucine, valine, and threonine and 
indicate the quantitative nature of the procedures. 

Reproducibility of Assays and Effect of Storage of Plasma at —17°— 
Plasma from the same dog was divided into several portions and kept at 
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—17° for periods up to 35 days. These portions were then thawed and 
analyzed for free amino acid content at different time intorvals, as indi- 
cated in Table 11. 'When 0 day of storage is shown, the filtrate was pre- 
pared from fresh plasma on the day it was removed from the dog. The 
data indicate that even after storage for 35 days at — 17° values may be 
reproduced within 15 per cent of the mean, while samples of plasma assayed 
in duplicate at the same time check within 10 per cent. 

Amino Acid Content of Dog Plasma — The results of the amino acid assay 
of plasma from twelve mongrel dogs are shown in Table III. For the 
pmposes of our experiments it was important to know whether nembutal 
anesthesia had any effect on the free leucine, isoleucine, valine, or threonine 
content of the plasma. It is evident that while there appears to be some 
range in the values for each amino acid in both groups of dogs there is no 
significant effect of nembutal on amino acid concentration. Within the 
limits of accuracy that can be attained with the small number of o bserva- 
tions, this may be tested by application of the formula (mi — mj)/\/eJ -j- el 
where mi and mj are the two mean results and Ci and cj are their respective 
standard errors. The values are as follows: leucine 1.29, isoleucine 0.38, 
valine 0.39, and threonine 1.66. According to Bum (6) a value of less 
than 2 indicates no significant difference between the groups. 

The combined values for the amino acid content of plasma from anesthe- 
tized and unanesthetized fasted dogs are also given in Table III. 

DISCUSSION 

The data presented indicate the rehability and reproducibility of these 
methods for the determination of apparent free leucine, isoleucine, valine, 
and threonine in dog plasma. We have also found, in a limited number of 
samples, that the methods apply equally well to human and rabbit plasma. 
It is of interest that our attempts to measure free glutamic acid in dog 
plasma by a similar microbiological procedure were unsuccessful because 
of the low concentration of this amino acid. Our results showed that dog 
plasma contains less than 6 7 of free glutamic acid per cc. in s-x samples 
examined. This was the limit of sensitivity of our method and the actual 
concentration may be considerably smaller. The low glutamic acid con- 
tent of the plasma may indicate a low threshold for this amino acid. This 
may be related to the nausea and vomiting caused by intravenous injection 
of glutamic acid reported by Unna and Howe (7) and Madden (8). The 
comparatively large amoimt of glutamine present in dog plasma reported 
by Hamilton (9) was not measured by this procedure although glutamine 
does stimulate the growth of Lactobacillus arabinosus in the absence of 
glutamic acid. Lyman eJ aZ. (10) reported that most of the glutamine added 
to thdr assay tubes was converted to pjorolidonecarboxylic acid when the 
tubes were autoclaved previous to inoculation. This substance does not 
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stimulate Lactobacillus arahinosus. Presumably, a similar conversion 
occurred with the dog plasma filtrate samples. 

The mean values for leucine, isoleucine, valine, and threonine presented 
in Table III are typical of the mongrel dogs studied. We have not chosen 
to call them normal values, since the nutritive state of the animals was not 
controlled. It would be preferable to obtain normal values from dogs bred 
and raised under controlled laboratory conditions. However, these values 
are significant in showing concentrations of the free amino acids and their 
relative proportions in fasted dog plasma. 

These methods probably have a fairly high degree of specificity. Heg- 
sted (11) has shown that isoleucine is effectively replaced by the corre- 
sponding a-hydroxy acid although leucine and valine are not, while of the 
acetyl derivatives only acetylleucine is active and all three a-keto acid 
derivatives are somewhat active. The presence of any of these derivatives 
in blood filtrates remains to be proved. High levels of pyridoxal or pyri- 
doxamine may lead to high tlmeonine values, since the organism can utilize 
these to produce its own threonine (4, 12). 

SUMMARY 

Microbiological methods are presented for the determination of free 
leucine, isoleucine, valine, and threonine in dog plasma. 

Plasma samples from twelve fasted mongrel dogs were found to contain 
14.3 to 30.6 7 per cc. of leucine* with a mean value of 20.9 ± 5.6, 8.7 to 
19.5 7 per cc. of isoleucine vith a mean value of 13.1 ± 3.8, 15.0 to 35.0 y 
per cc. of threonine with a mean value of 25.8 ± 7.3, and 15.2 to 30.3 y per 
cc. of valine with a mean value of 22.2 ± 6.3. Five samples of dog plasma 
were found to contain less than 6.0 y per cc. of glutamic acid. No differ- 
ences in the free amino acid content of plasma were found in anesthetized 
animals as compared with unanesthetized animals. 
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It is well known that in the metabolism of some sulfur-containing a min o 
acids in the intestinal tract hydrogen sulfide may be formed (1). This 
product, due to its high coefficient of absorption (3), could be rapidly 
absorbed in large amounts if its formation were extensive. The rat, as 
well as man, may have sulfide sulfur generated in the liver from cysteine 
or cystine (12, 14). Another source of hydrogen sulfide, for some indi- 
viduals at least, is the h 3 ’drogen sulfide which may contaminate the air of 
their environment. The question arises, therefore, as to the fate of the 
sulfide sulfur in the animal organism. 

Haggard (9) demonstrated that o.xygenated plasma as well as whole 
blood could o.'ddize sulfide sulfur. On the basis of his e.xperiment on the 
repeated slow intravenous administration of sodium sulfide to a dog he con- 
cluded that the rate of oxidation in the intact animal maj’- be such that 
manj' times the lethal amount can be handled without anj' apparent ill 
effect. Denis and Reed (5) obtained some evidence that sulfide sulfur 
may be oxidized to sulfate sulfur in the dog after intravenous injection of 
sodium sulfide. Thej' further noted that after feeding powdered sulfur 
to dogs some 10 per cent of it appeared in the urine as sulfate sulfur and 
neutral sulfur (6). It was postulated that the elementary sulfur, which 
itself is insoluble in the intestinal juices, was converted by the intestinal 
flora to hj'drogen sulfide and so absorbed, and that the hydrogen .<nilfide 
was oxidized to sulfate sulfur in the animal organism. Andrew.^ ha^ 
demonstrated that such a conversion of the elementary sulfur to sulfide 
sulfur may occur in vitro bj" the action of the intestinal flora of the dog (1 ). 

The present report is concerned with the distribution of labeled sulfur 
in the organs and excretions of rats following the administration of sodium 
sulfide containing radioactive sulfur (S“). 

EXPERUIEXTAL 

A sample of barium sulfide containing radioactive sulfur (S“) was sus- 
pended in a small volume of distflled water and allowed to react with a 
slight e.\'cess of sodium sulfate for 48 hours at room temperature in a welt 

* Aided bj’ a grant from the Bristol-Myers Company. 
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stoppered tube. The resultant barium sulfate ivas filtered off and the 
filtrate used in these experiments. 

White, male albino rats of approximately 5 months of age were placed 
in metabolism cages suspended over large funnels whieh were loosely stop- 
pered with hobnailed glass balls to allow urine collection with a minimum 
contamination ivith feces. The animals were fed Purina dog chow in 
separate cages for 30 minutes at the commencement of each 24 hour period. 
Drinking water was allowed at all times. 

Two rats of the same age and appro.ximate bod 3 ’- weight were each given 
2 ml. of a solution of sodium sulfide containing S®* (approximately 1.66 mg. 
of sulfide sulfur) by stomach tube at the end of their daily eating period. 
The urine and feces were collected for the following 24 hours. At the end 
of this period the animals were anesthesized vdth nembutal, and the various 
tissues dissected out and weighed immediately. The hair was pulled from 
the skin and investigated separateljL 

The inorganic sulfate sulfur, total sulfate sulfur (8), and the total sulfur 
(4) of the urine were isolated as barium sulfate by centrifugation. The 
amount of the sulfate sulfur in the samples was adjusted to approximately 
the same concentration by the addition of 0.01 N sulfm-ic acid before pre- 
cipitation with barium chloride. This was also done in the case of the 
sulfate sulfur obtained from the various tissues analyzed. When possible 
the tissues of these rats were analyzed for total sulfur by Bailey’s (2) 
method. In other cases, an analysis of the sulfur content of tissues of 
normal rats was used as a basis for an estimation of the expected con- 
centration. 

Weighed amounts of the tissues and feces were hydrolyzed for 8 to 12 
hours with 10 per cent sodium hydroxide on a steam bath. The hydroly- 
sates were then transferred to nickel crucibles and oxidized vdth a mixture 
of sodium carbonate and sodium peroxide, as recommended by Bailey (2). 
The barium sulfate was precipitated from a solution of the melt after it 
was made acid to Congo red paper. The barium sulfate was isolated bj’’ 
centrifugation. Diluted samples of the stock sodium sulfide solution, con- 
taining the radioactive sulfur, were similarly treated. 

After washing the barium sulfate precipitates twice with distilled water 
they were suspended in 70 per cent ethyl alcohol and transferred to shallow 
metal cups' in which a small drop of glycerol had been placed. (The gl 3 ’’c- 
erol was used as a binder to prevent loss of the barium sulfate when the 
latter was dried.) After complete transfer of the precipitate had been 
effected, it was resuspended in the cup bj’- gentle stirring vith a fine glass 

‘ Tops or bottoms of seamless tin boxes (i ounce size) manufactured by the Buck- 
eye Stamping Company, Columbus, Ohio, have been found to be convenient and ine.x- 
pensive receptacles for the samples. 
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rod to promote an even distribution over the surface. The liquid •was 
permitted to evaporate at room temperature and the cups •were then dried 
in an oven at 110° overnight. The above preparation of bariiun sulfate 
samples for radioacti\-ity determination is essentially that developed by 
Hendricks cl al. (10). 

The relative concentration of radioactive sulfur (S“) in the barium 
sulfate samples ■was determined 'uith a Geiger-^Iuller, bell tj'xre counter 
(^lassachusetts Institute of Technology design) in which the filling gas is a 
mbcture of denatured alcohol and argon at a pressure of 39 cm. of mercury. 
The mica ■window has a thickness of 10 p (2.8 mg. i>er sq. cm.). The rate of 
disintegration was recorded ■with an Esterline-Angus graphic instrument, 
model A. W. All samples were counted on the same day to make them 
comparable without calculation of the different degrees of disintegration. 

In a second e.vperiment, two rats of approximate^' the same weight 
received 0.25 ml. each of a solution of sodium sulfide, containing radio- 
active sulfur (approximatelj' 0.20 mg. of sulfide sulfur) by intraperitoneal 
injection immediately after their daily feeding period. Urine and feces 
were collected in 24 horn- periods for the following 6 days. The urinaiy 
sulfur of the fiirst 24 hour period was fractionated into inorganic sulfate 
sulfur, total sulfate sxrlfur, and total sulfur. All samples of feces and 
subsequent 24 hour urine samples were analyzed for total sulfur only. 

On the 7th day after the injection of the sodium sulfide solution contain- 
ing radioactive sulfur (S**), the same animals were each given 20 mg. of 
phenol (Merck, U. S. P., 98 to 100 per cent pure) in 2 ml. of distilled water 
by stomach tube. This was done immediately after their dailj- feeding 
period. 15 minutes later thej- were given 0.25 ml. each of the sodium sulfide 
solution containing S” (approximateh- 0.20 mg. of sulfide suUur) by intra- 
peritoneal injection. The urine and feces were again collected for the 
following 24 hours. The minaiy sulfur was fractionated. 

DISCUSSION' 

The results obtained in the experiment in which sodium sulfide contain- 
ing radioactive sulfur (S“) ■was administered by stomach tube are given in 
Table I. An examination of the data reveals that the sulfide sulfur ■was 
well absorbed and excreted in the urine. The major portion of the radio- 
active sulfur in the urine was found in the form of sulfate sulfur, both as 
inorganic sulfate sulfur and as ethereal sulfate sulfur. It would appear 
that the rat can oxidize sulfide sulfur to sulfate sulfur and therebj' change a 
relatively toxic form of sulfur to one usually regarded as innocuous. This 
obsen'ation is in agreement -with the results of Denis and Reed (5) obtained 
■with dogs. 

"Whether the relativelj' high concentration of radioactive sulfur (S“) in 
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the feces and gastrointestinal tract is due to unabsorbed sulfide sulfur is 
not decided. Much of it may represent unabsorbed sulfide sulfur. Other 
possibilities, however, suggest themselves. Despite precautions to mini- 


Table I 

Concentration of Radioactive Sulfur (S^‘) in Excreta and Tissues of Male Albino Rats 
8i Hours after Oral Administration of Sodium Sulfide Containing 
Radioactive Sulfur (S’‘) 


Each rat was given 11.17 X 10* counts per minute of S” (1.66 mg. of sulfide sulfur). 


Tissue 

! Rat Si, 215 gm. 

Rat S2, 208 gm 

Tissue 

1 weight 

1 

Counts 
X 10-* 
pergm. 
per mm. 

Counts 

X 10-4 per 
mg. S 
per min. 

Counts 

TCCOV* ' 
ered 1 

i 

Tissue 

weight 

Counts 
XI0~* 
pergm. 
per mm. 

Counts 
X 10-4 1 
per mg S, 
per min. 

Counts 

recov- 

ered 


gm. 


1 

1 

per cent 

gm. 



percent 

Ui inary inorganic SOi 

1 








sulfur 


458.5 

50.94 

41.0 

100* 

388.5 

45.70 

34.7 

Ui inary total SO< 





1 

1 



sulfur 


548.5 

54.85 

49.1 

100 

538.5 

53.85 

48.2 

Urinary total sulfui 

1100 

877.0 

73.08 

78.5 


577.0 

52.45 

51.7 

Feces 


6655.0 

23.71 

4.23 

1.28 


7.52 

2.31 

Gastrointestinal tract 

11.56 

612,1 

5.13 

6.33 

10.61 

639.0 

5.34 

6.07 

Bones 

23.43t 

114.3 

1.43 

2.40 

22.67t 

106.3 

1.33 

2.15 

Heart 

0.47 

40.6 

0.82 

0.017 


27.3 

0.58 

0.014 

ludneys 

1.76 

98.4 

0.52 

0.15 

1.76 

90.8 

0.48 

0.14 

Spleen 

0 31 

112 8 

1 0.42 

0.03 

0.31 

90.2 

0.34 

0.02 

Gonads 

4.52 

22.9 

0.26 

0.09 

i 3.90 

33.7 

0.38 

0.11 

Lungs 

0.82 

69.2 

0.34 

0.05 

0.94 




Blood, 

12 sot 

39.3 

0.21 

1 0.45 

1 12.361 

t 47.9 

j 0.25 

1 0.53 

Liver | 

5 66 

25.8 

0.17 

0.13 

8.76 

42.5 

0.28 

0.33 

Brain . . 

1.80 

14,8 

0.18 

0.02 

1.66 

13.9 

0.17 

0.02 

Skin 

38.70t 

42 4 

0.53 

1.47 

1 37.44t 

12.8 

0.16 

f 0.43 

Muscle 

97.61t 

9.7 

0.046 

0,85 

94 43t 

7.6 

0.036 

0.64 

Hair 

4.17 1 

1 

1.5 

1 

0.0003 

0.005 

4 72 


0.0008 

0.016 

Total . j 

203.61 1 


1 

94.722 

200.15 

y 

■ 

'64.48 


* Urine diluted to 100 ml., the latter as an approximation assumed to weigh 
100 gm. 

t Donaldson ((7) p. 185). 

J Calculated from the blood mass = 0.09603 (body weight)” ” X 1.056 ((7) p. 288). 

mize the contact of urine and feces, it may be that part of the sulfur in the 
latter ivas due to contact wth the urine. 

The high concentration of the radioactive sulfur (S“^) found in bone is 
interesting. Singlier and Marinelli (11) observed that after the intra- 
peritoneal injection of sodium sulfate, in v'hich the sulfur was labeled, the 
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highest concentration of the labeled sulfur was to be found in the bone 
rnarrow. It may well be that in the rats used in the experiment reported 
here a partial concentration of the radioactive sulfur (S“) in the bones 
occurred after the oxidation of sulfide sulfur to sulfate sulfur. 

Table II 


Rale of Excrelion of Radioaclhc Sulfur (S’*) by Young Male Albino Rais afler 
Inlraperitoneal Injcelion of Sodium Sulfide Containing Radioactive 
Sulfur (S’*) 




IUtS3 

RitSr 

Diy 

Simple 

Coants 
X10-*per 
2i hrs. 
per nin. 

Coasts 

X I0-« per 
mt. S per 
min. 

Counts 

recov- 

ered 

Counts 
Xlir^per 
24 boors 
per min. 

Counts 
xitr* 
perm^.S 
per mi a. 

Counts 

recov- 

ered 


Each rat received 783.7 X lO" counts per min. (about 0J2 mg. sulfide sulfur) 


1 

Urinary inorganic SOi sulfur 

4235.0 

5.29 

p<r cent 

54.0 

3885.0 

6.47 

percent 

49.6 


“ total S0< sulfur 

4785.0 

5.31 

61.1 

4785.0 

6.38 

61.1 


“ •• sulfur 

5085.0 

5.08 

61.9 

4985.0 

5.54 

63.6 


Feces 

1277.0 

l.OS 

16.3 

1057.0 

1.82 

13.5 

2 

Urinary total sulfur 

437.0 

0.44 

5.58 

407.5 

0.45 

5.20 


Feces 

109.7 

0.11 

1.40 

151.7 

0.14 

1.93 

3 

Urinarj- total sulfur 

120.0 

0.12 

1.53 

136.0 

0.15 

1.75 


Feces 

34.7 

0.03 

0.44 

35.2 

0.03 

0.45 

4 

Urinary total sulfur 

60.0 

0.06 

0.76 

98. 1 

0.11 

1.25 


Feces 

11.7 

0.01 

0.15 

17.2 

0.02 

0.22 

5 

Urinary total sulfur 

52.8 

0.05 

0.67 

120.0 

0.12 

1.53 


Feces 

7.7 

0.007 

0.10 

9.0 

0.01 

0.11 

6 

Urinary total sulfur 

30.0 

0.03 

0.38 

30.0 

0.03 

0.38 


Feces 

2.9 

0.003 

0.04 

5.3 

0.005 

0.06 

Total 6 day excretion 

7228.5 

n 



■1 

89.98 


Each rat received 20 mg. phenol orally 15 min. before inlraperitoneal injection of 
sodium sulfide containing 783.7 X IW counts per min. S’* (about 0.2 mg. 
sulfide sulfur) 


7 

Urinary inorganic SO 4 sulfur 

3085.0 

10.28 

39.4 


9.67 

43.2 


“ total SO 4 sulfur 

6235.0 

5.66 

79.5 

5785.0 

5.78 

73.8 


" " sulfur 

6385.0 

4.91 

81.5 

5785.0 

4.28 

73.8 


Feces 

1297.0 

1.12 

16.5 

1277.0 

1.17 

16.3 


Tarver and Schmidt (15) found that methionine sulfur may be used in 
the synthesis of cystine in the rat. On the other hand, sulfate sulfur was 
not used for this synthesis by rats. More recently, Sraj-the and Halli- 
day (13) have shown the existence of an enzyme or enzyme system in livers 
of various animals, man and rat included, which is capable in vitro of con- 
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verting sulfide sulfur to cysteine sulfur. In view of this demonstration, 
it may be possible that the slight though definite concentration of radio- 
active sulfur (S’^) found in the hair (Table I) is present as cystine sulfur. 
It may, however, have been deposited there as sulfate sulfur, since Singher 
and Marinelli (11) did detect some radioactive sulfur in hair of rats after 
the administration of sodium sulfate containing S®®. 

Table II summarizes the results of the second experiment. These data 
again indicate the ability of the rat to oxidize sulfide sulfur to sulfate sulfur 
and to excrete the latter in part as ethereal sulfate sulfur. The concentra- 
tion of radioactive sulfur (S^®) in the feces was definite. However, it 
would be hazardous as yet to attempt to explain its presence there. 

It is noteworthy that the major portion of the radioactive sulfur (S’®) 
was rapidly excreted by the rats within 6 days. A large fraction appeared 
in the excreta Avithin the first 24 hours and the amount then progressively 
decreased. Approximately 90 per cent of the radioactive sulfur (S’®) was 
accounted for by the end of the 6th day folloAving its administration as 
sulfide sulfur. 

When the intraperitoneal injection of sodium sulfide containing radio- 
active sulfur (S’®) followed the oral administration of phenol (Table II), 
the amount of radioactive sulfur (S’®) recovered in the ethereal sulfate 
fraction Avas greater. Incidentally, it Avould seem that not all the phenol 
Avas excreted in combination AAuth sulfuric acid. Some may have been 
excreted in combination Avith glucuronic acid, since the urines, Avhen com- 
pared Avith urines collected from rats Avhich had not received phenol, gave 
positiA’’e tests for glucuronic acid (the naphthoresorcinol test). 

SUMMARY 

About 50 per cent of the radioactive sulfur (S’®) orally administered as 
sodium sulfide to rats appeared in the urine as sulfate sulfur Avithin 24 
hours. Part of it AA'as present in the ethereal sulfate fraction. Small frac- 
tions of the administered radioactive sulfur Avere found in all the tissues 
examined, including the hair. 

When sodium sulfide containing radioactive sulfur (S’®) Avas intraperi- 
toneally injected, the radioactive sulfur Avas excreted to the extent of 
approximately 90 per cent in the urine and feces in the course of 6 days. 
Some of it appeared in the urine as ethereal sulfate sulfur. The amount of 
radioactive sulfur (S’®) appearing in the ethereal sulfate fraction Avas in- 
creased by the oral administration of phenol. 

The interest and advice of Professor C. S. Robinson is gratefully acknoAV'l- 
edged. The radioactive sulfur aa'Rs kindly supplied b 5 ' Dr. P. F. Hahn, 
Avho also graciously assisted with the radioactivity measurements. 
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ON THE ELECTROPHORETIC PATTERN OF RED BLOOD CELL 

PROTEINS* 
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(Received for publication, October 8, 1945) 

During the past 7 years, the electrophoretic behatrior of serum and plasma 
proteins has been studied by numerous investigators (1, 2) and under a 
variety’ of conditions. In contrast to this situation in the field of dissolved 
blood proteins, the colloids present in the formed elements of blood seem 
to have received little or no attention from those engaged in electrophoresis 
research, except for a few isolated studies on purified hemoglobin (3). The 
bulk of experiments dealing u-ith the electrochemical behavior of red blood 
cells have been performed on intact cells with the micro cataphoresis tech- 
nique (4) and, hence, yield no information about the number and electro- 
phoretic character of the intracellular proteins, since it can be shown that 
the behavior of a particle in an electrical field is a imique function of its 
surface (4). 

The experiments, which are exploratory in nature, indicate that the 
electrophoretic patterns of hemoly’sates of human, dog, and ckid:en red 
blood cells are considerably less complex than those given by’ the plasma 
and serum of these species. The reason for this phenomenon is not the 
greater simplicity in composition of the erythrocyte compared with the 
surrounding medium but the fact that hemoglobin represents quantita- 
tively by’ far the most dominant constituent of the non-nucleated red blood 
cell. Many’ of the other components are present in concentrations too 
small to give rise to boundaries detectable with the optical system here 
employed. 

EXPEHniEXTAL 

Materials and Technique 

The human red blood cells employed in this study’ were obtained from 
citrated whole blood withdrawn from normal or nearly’ normal subjects. 
In two instances, the red cell count was near the upper limit, of the normal 
range or even indicated a slight degree of polycy’themia (hematocrit cell 
volume readings, 50 and 50.7 per cent respectively). The dog and the 

• This work was made possible by a grant from the Carrie S. Scheuer Foundation 
of New York. 
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chicken’ er 3 ^hrocytes were separated from oxalated and citrated whole 
blood respectively, which, in the latter case, was pooled from several 
animals. 

For the electrophoretic experiments, the cells were separated from the 
plasma by gentle centrifugation in an angle centrifuge. The top layer 
containing leucocytes was removed. The cells were repeatedly washed 
at the centrifuge with 0.9 per cent saline solution and then laked, in the 
packed state, by freezing in a dry ice-acetone bath and thavdng at room 
temperature; this procedure was repeated twice. The laked cells v^ere sus- 
pended in 4 or 9 volumes of the buffer to be employed in the electrophoresis 
experiment and then dialyzed against 2 liters of the same buffer (see below) 
for several days in the refrigerator. Prior to the experiments, the dialyzed 
solutions were centrifuged for 10 minutes at approximately 4000 H.P.M. 
in the angle centrifuge to remove suspended solids. In the case of the 
human and dog cells, the sediment thus obtained was negligible, indicating 
that almost all of the red blood cell contents had been brought into solution 
by the combined action of lysis and of the weakly alkaline buffer. In the 
instance of the red blood cells of the chicken, a bulky, gelatinous precipitate 
formed during the dialysis and was separated from the hemolysate by the 
subsequent centrifugation. Tliis material probably represented nuclear 
proteins which are insoluble at pH 8.6, the pH chosen for the experiment. 
A hemolysate of rabbit red blood cells which was, however, not examined in 
the Tiselius apparatus, yielded a voluminous, colorless precipitate under 
similar conditions. Since rabbit red blood cells are non-nucleated, the 
nature of this precipitate remains to be determined. 

In the majority of the experiments, the barbiturate buffer, recommended 
by Longsworth (2) for human serum, was employed. This buffer contains 
0.1 N sodium barbital and 0.02 n barbituric acid ; its ionic strength is 0.1 and 
the pH 8.6. In one experiment with a human red blood cell hemolysate, 
a phosphate buffer mi.xture, 0.064 n w'ith respect to NasHP 04 and 0.008 n 
with respect to NaHjPO^, of 0.2 ionic strength and pH 7.5 was used. 

The electrophoresis experiments were carried out in a commercial Tiselius 
apparatus, vith use of either the analytical cell constructed according to 
Tiselius and Longsworth (c/. (2)} or the Tiselius separation cell of 11 cc. 
capacity. The temperature was held constant at 1.1°; the time of elec- 
trolysis was 12,000 to 17,000 seconds, ■with a current of 0.015 ampere and 
a corresponding potential gradient oi F — 6.6 volts per cm. The electro- 
phoretic diagrams were visually observed with the Svensson crossed slit 
method and photograpliically i-ecorded on Eastman panchromatic plates 
vith Longsworth’s schlieren scanning technique; as light source a single 
filament tungsten lamp was used. Tliis made possible the observation 

1 For the sample of chicken blood the authors are indebted to Mr. H. J. Noebels. 
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and recording of refractive index gradients arising in the deeply red-colored 
hemolysates during electrophoresis. The mobilities of the various com- 
ponents giidng rise to maxima in the diagrams were computed by measuring 
directly on the original negatives the distances of the jieaks from the start- 
ing position of the boundan' and dmding this distance (in cm.) b}' the 
photographic magnification factor of the camera (1.094), the time of elec- 
trolysis (in seconds), and the potential gradient (in volts per cm.). The 
mobilities were determined both for the descending and the ascending limb 
of the apparatus. The pH and conducti^tj' of the various solutions were 
determined irith the glass electrode and a conductii-ity bridge respectively. 

The analytical determinations, performed on the original solutions and 
on some of the electrophoretic fractions, included nitrogen (micro-Kjeldahl), 
protein bj’ Wu’s tjTOsine method, and hemoglobin bj' photoelectric color- 
imetrj’, checked by determim'ng the oxj-gen capacity of the blood (for details 
of the analytical procedures see e.g. Reiner (5)). 

Observations and Results 

The most striking feature of the electrophoretic beha\'ior of aU red blood 
cell hemolysates examined thus far is the separation, in the ascending limb 
of the cell, of an opalescent, colorless component ■nith an anodic mobility 
about tiNice as high as that of oxyhemoglobin at the pH values selected for 
these preliminary e.xpieriments. The phenomenon is best observed by 
direct inspection of the electrophoresis cell, either in transmitted or in 
incident light. In some experiments, the boundarj' of the opalescent 
material exhibited a cusped appearance and in others a slight amount of 
streaming, reminiscent of the beha-tdor of dilute suspensions of elementary 
bodies of vaccinia during electrophoresis (6). In the descending limb of 
the cell, the relatively fast migration of the trailing boundary' of the 
opalescent component leaves behind purified hemoglobin, resulting in a 
distinctly enhanced transparency' of the deep red solution. The effect may' 
best be compared with the removal of a veil or shadow from an under- 
lying brightly' colored object. Owing to the limitations imposed upon the 
schlieren method by strongly colored and turbid media, the schlieren scan- 
ning photographs fail to bring out the features just mentioned in their full 
distinction. 

Under the experimental conditions employ'ed, the ascending boundary' 
of the opalescent component reached the top of the anode limb of the 
Tiselius-Longsworth analy'tical cell at a time when the oxy'hemoglobin 
boundary had progressed to about the middle of the compartment. On the 
cathode side, the downward movement of the opalescent material and the 
slower migration of the hemoglobin boundary' left a clear and colorles zone 
in the upper part of the cell, which, as far as can be judged, did not contain 
a colloidal component. The. stationary' peak recorded in that lim b would 
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thus correspond to the buffer-buffer concentration anomaly which, in the 
case of blood serum, has been called the €-boundary (1, 2). A corresponding 
stationary peak, designated as the 2-boundary, was observed and recorded 
in the ascending limb of the cell. 

lypical schlieren scanning diagrams, obtained 1 ^'ith human hemol 3 ’’sates, 
are reproduced in Fig. 1. In these diagrams, there are recorded the low 
peak due to the opalescent, colorless material (a component), the dominant 
peak of the oxyhemoglobin (Hb), and a very small maximum due to a 
colorless component {h protein) of a mobility lower than that of hemoglobin, 
in addition to the 5 and e anomalies. The o and the h components amount 
to only a few per cent of the total protein present. A quantitative estima- 



Fio. 1. Electrophoretic patterns obtained with human red blood cell hemolysates. 
The diagrams of the descending and ascending boundaries were obtained in different 
ex'periments, with different samples of human erythrocytes. They are paired here 
merely for the purpose of illustrating the phenomena discussed in the text. 

tion of their concentration from the diagrams by planimetry is not possible 
because the experiments had to be conducted at hemoglobin concentrations 
too high to record the maximum of the hemoglobin peak on the plate by 
the scanning method, hloreover, the refractive increments of these com- 
ponents are not as yet known. Protein determinations by Wu’s tyrosine 
method and micro-Kjeldahl determinations on the various fractions, re- 
moved from the cell after electrophoresis, indicated that the opalescent a 
component amounts to only 2 to 5 per cent of the hemoglobin concentration. 
The Kjeldahl determinations are complicated by the nitrogen content of 
barbiturate. In one experiment mth phosphate buffer, the nitrogen con- 
tent of the compartments containing the hemoglobin was about 6 mg. per 
cc., whereas the corresponding figure for the a fraction was 0.16 mg. per 
cc. The a fraction may readily be obtained free from contamination by 
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hemoglobin; on the other hand, the hemoglobin fraction is contaminated 
by the h protein which, at this pH, migrates at a rate so similar to that 



DetcewAinj ^ 1 Dticeruifiig^ 1 

Fig. 2 Fig. 3 

Fig. 2. Electrophoretic diagram, recording the descending boundaries of a dog 
red blood cell hemob-sate. (See also Table I.) 

Fig. 3. Pattern, recording the descending boundaries of a chicken hemolvsate. 
(See Table I.) 

Table I 

Eleclrophoretic Mobilities of Components of Red Blood Cell Hcmolysales* 


Experimental conditions, barbiturate buffer, pH 8.6, p = 0.1; potential gradient, 
F = 6.64 volts per cm.; temperature, 1.1°. 


Experiment 

No. 

Red cells, 
j species 

Dnratioa 

Limb of cell 

^lobilitles of components X 10* 

electrolysis 

e protein 

Hemoglobin 

h protein 

c protein 

371 

Human 

sec. 

12,900 

Ascending 

5.81 

2.91 

1.48 

X 

374 

tt 

14,400 

<( 

7.22 

% 

t 

t 



1 

Descending 

7.51 

3.50 

2.24 


376 

Dog 

12,900 

Ascending 

6.14 

2.57 

t 

t 




Descending 

6.43 

2.57 

1.59 


384 

Chicken 

16,800 

Ascending 

X 

4.00, 2.91 

t 





Descending 

t 

3.50, 2.79 

X 

5.60 


* The assistance rendered by Mr. S. Singer in the calculation of the mobilities 
listed in this table is gratefully acknowledged, 
t J<ot present. 
t Not determined. 

of hemoglobin that the compensation principle of Tiselius would have to 
be employed to effect a significant separation of these two components. 

The diagrams recorded upon electrophoresis of dog and chidcen hemoly- 
sates are reproduced in Figs. 2 and 3 respectively. 
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It will be noted that the diagram obtained TOth dog erythrocytes (Fig. 2) 
is very similar to those obtained vith human red blood cells (Fig. 1). The 
chicken hemolysate, on the other hand, yields a pattern (Fig. 3) which 
differs greatly from those recorded for the two mammalian species; The 
hemoglobin boundary, in the descending limb, shows a distinct split into 
two components of similar mobility and, furthermore, there is present in 
the same limb a colorless component (c protein), of a mobility intermediate 
between that of the opalescent component (a protein) and the two hemo- 
globin fractions. There is no evidence in the avian red blood cell diagram 
for the presence of the b protein encountered in human and dog cell hemol- 
ysates. 

The mobilities of the various boundaries observed in the hemolysAtes are 
listed in Table I. 


DISCUSSION 

Analytical work on the composition of red blood cells (7) has shown that, 
in non-nucleated erythrocytes, hemoglobin accounts for 87 to 95 per cent 
of the total solids. In addition, 5 to 12 per cent of other proteins, about 
0.6 per cent lecithin, about 0.4 per cent cholesterol, and a number of in- 
organic constituents have been found by chemical methods. Nucleated 
red blood cells, on the other hand, may contain as much of other proteins 
as they do of hemoglobin. In addition, er3fthrocytes are knovm to contain 
small amounts of sugars, glucuronic acid, creatine, and hemocuprein (a 
copper protein), as well as the full complement of enzymatic and non- 
enzymatic catalysts required for glycolysis and, in the instance of the 
nucleated cells, also for respiration. 

The low molecular constituents are removed by the dialysis preceding 
the electrophoresis. The majority of the colloids contained in the red 
blood cell, because of their low absolute and relative concentration, do 
not appear in the electrophoretic diagrams as obtained ivith hemolysates 
under our e.vperimental conditions. With the exception of hemoglobin, 
the location of Avhich in the electrophoresis cell may be readily ascertained 
uith the aid of its color and spectrum, the nature of the other electropho- 
retic components (a, b, and c protein) here observed and their possible 
identity vdth known red blood cell constituents remain to be established. 

Among the components here observed, the greatest interest attaches to 
the opalescent, colorless material of high anodic mobility at pH 8.6 (a 
component). The Tjmdall effect given b}!- tliis fraction indicates that the 
individual particles possess an appreciable size, but it cannot be decided at 
this time whether one is dealing here ■with a macromolecular protein (or 
lipoprotein) or with structural cell fragments in suspension. If this ma- 
terial is derived from the red blood cell membrane or the stroma, which 
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may be identical or closely related in their composition,- its electrophoretic 
mobility should agree nith the mobilitj- of intact eiythrocj’tes as deter- 
mined ivith the microscopic cataphoresis technique. The mobility of 
human red blood cells at pH S.35 and an ionic strength of 0.172, expressed 
in terms of V (/i per second pervol*) is given as 1.06 at 25° (8). Upon 
conversion into u (cm.= per second per volt), the mobilitj- unit em- 
ploj-ed in moving boundary- experiments, this value becomes 10 X 10“^. 
In order to reduce this value to the mobilitj- at 1°, it must be di^-ided by a 
factor of 2. The resulting figure, viz. u = 5 X 10“^ is in satisfacteiy 
agreement with the values found for the mobilitj- of the opalescent a protein 
in the present experiments (see Table I), thus lending strong support to 
the assumption that this component is contained in the surface of the red 
blood cell. It is plaimed to investigate this point further by chemical 
comparison of purified stroma protein rrith a protein prepared bj- electro- 
phoresis. 

It is plaimed to extend this investigation to cover a a-ider pH range, as 
well as to other animal species and to hemolj-sates obtained bj- various 
procedures from normal as well as pathological blood cells. 

SUMMARY 

Preliminary experiments on hemolysates from several species (man, dog, 
and chicken) by the moving boundary method of electrophoresis have dis- 
closed patterns considerably less complex than those recorded for the 
serum and plasma of the same species. The major component in the 
erythrocyte diagrams is represented by hemoglobin, as is to be expected 
from the analytical composition of the red blood cell. In addition, aU 
hemolysates examined showed the presence of a small amount of an opales- 
cent, colorless fraction (designated as a protein) of an anodic mobility of 
about 6 X 10“® cm.- per volt per second at pH 8.6, as compared to about 
3 X 10~* for the hemoglobin. The mobilitj- of the opalescent material is 
of the same order as that of intact erythrocytes, suggesting that it is derived 
from the membrane or the stroma of the cells. In addition to these com- 
ponents, human and dog hemolysates contain a min or, colorless component 
(6 protein) of a mobility somewhat smaller than that of hemoglobin, while 
chicken red blood cells possess, instead, a component (c protein) of a 
mobility intermediate between that of hemoglobin and the opalescent 
material (o protein). 

The identity of the various components other than hemoglobin remains 
to be established. 

’ Ponder, E., and Furchgott, R., personal communication. 
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ITATARTARIC ACID, A METABOLIC PRODUCT OF AN ULTRA- 
■\TOLET-INDUCED MUTANT OF ASPERGILLUS TERREUS 


Br FRANK H. STODOLA, M. FRIEDKIN, ANDREW J. MOYER, aot 
ROBERT D. COGHILL 

(Fron the Fermentation Division, Korthern Regional Research Laboratory,* 
Peoria, Illinois) 


(Received for publication, October IS, 1945) 


A survey (1, 2) of numerous strains of Aspergillus terreus to determine 
their ability to convert sugars to itaconic acid has shown that, in addition 
to this unsaturated acid, some of the strains produce considerable amounts 
of saturated acids as well. The products of one of these strains, an ultra- 
violet-induced mutant, have been studied with the view of determining the 
nature of the acids. 

For separation of the saturated acids, the meth 3 'l esters were fractionated 
in vacuo to yield two main fractions boiling at 129-134° and 151-154° at 
2 to 3 mm. The lower boiling material was converted into an optically 
active benzylamide (m.p. 103°) showing the composition CigHaOiN:. 


COOH 

I 

HC— COOH 

I 

CHOH 

1 

CHjOH 

(I) 


COOH 

I 

HO— C— CH.OH 

1 

CH, 

i 

COOH 

(ID 


Cleavage of this derivative with periodic acid yielded formaldehyde and an 
optically inactive compound, CisHisOjNj, suggesting the parent add to be 
a dihydroxylated dicarboxylic acid of the molecular formula CsHsOe. Of 
the nine acids of this formula theoretically possible only two, I and If, can 
pve formaldehyde on periodic add deavage. Since a compound with 
formula II is related to itaconic acid, it was considered the more likely 
possibility. To conform with this formula, the structure of the CisHisOjN* 

0 0 o 

n II D 

cleavage product would have to be Cells — CH- — NH — C — C — CH; — C — 
NHCHj — CeHs. That this is the correct structure was estabUshed by its 
reduction to a compound found to be identical with the diben 2 ylamide of 
dZ-malic acid. 


* One of the laboratories of the Bureau of .Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, United States Department of .Agriculture. 
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So far as we know, this is the first report of the formation of this homo- 
logiie of tartaric acid by a microorganism. It has, however, been prepared 
synthetically (3-6) in the racemic form from itaconic acid and is known as 
itatartaric acid. Apparently, it exists only in the form of its salts. The 
lactone (6) of racemic itatartaric acid has, however, been isolated as a 
crystalline solid with a melting point of 104“. Our ester fraction with a 
boiling point of 151-154° is presumably the methyl ester of the lactone, 
since it gives the same benzylamide as the low'er boiling fraction. The 
lactone methyl ester fraction (6.58 gm.) corresponds to 5.62 gm. when 
converted to the dibasic acid; similarly, the low'er boiling fraction (5.40 
gm.) is equivalent to 4.61 gm. of the same acid. The yield of itatartaric 
acid, then, is 10.23 gm. or 5.8 per cent of the total weight of acid produced 
in the fermentation. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Fraciionation of Methyl Esters — The strain of Aspergillus terreus used 
(Northern Regional Research Laboratory, No. 265. SI 4) is an ultraviolet- 
induced mutant (7) of an organism isolated originally from Texas soil and 
carried in the laboratory collection as Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, No. 265. It w'as grown at 30° for 10 days in 3 liter flasks (750 cc. per 
flask) on a medium of the following composition: Glucose 220 gm., MgSO^- 
7 H 2 O 0.50 gm., KCl 0.05 gm., H^PO^ 0.418 gm., ZnS 04 - 7 H 20 0.022 gm., 
0.50 N HCl 4.0 cc., 0.50 N HNO3 8.0 cc., NH4N03 4.0 gm., corn steep liquor 
1.0 gm., and distilled w'ater to 1 liter. 

The culture liquor, after removal of the mold mats, was concentrated 
in vacuo (bath 50°) from a volume of 3.75 liters to 300 cc. The crystals 
of itaconic acid separated during cooling in the ice box were filtered off. 
The filtrate was then extracted continuously with ether for 24 hours. The 
ether extract w'as concentrated several times to remove more itaconic acid. 
A total of 134.9 gm. of crystalline itaconic acid w’as obtained from the 3.75 
liters of culture liquor. The filtrate, freed of most of the itaconic acid, 
was then concentrated to a gum weighing 43.8 gm. This residue was dis- 
solved in methanol and an excess of diazomethane in ether added. Re- 
peated fractionation of the methyl esters with a Vigreaux column gave the 
folIo\ving main fractions: 83-95° (5 mm.), w’eight 6.31 gm. (mostly methyl 
itaconate as judged by the boiling point and bromine absorption) ; 95-105° 
(3 mm.), weight 2.74 gm. ; 129-134° (2 to 3 nun.), weight 5.40 gm. ; 151- 
154° (2 to 3 mm.), w'eight 6.58 gm.; and a tarry residue. 

Benzylamide from Fraction with Boiling Point of 129-lSJi ° — This methyl 
ester fraction TOth a boiling point of 129-134° \yas a viscous, pale yellow 
oil which on analysis proved to be C7,j6Hn.606 and showed an [a]|^ = —29°. 
700 mg. w'ere heated for 2 hours at 60° with 0.5 cc. of methanol and 2.0 cc. 
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of benzj’lamine. The reaction product was dissolved in ether and the solu- 
tion washed with dilute hj'drochloric acid. The crj-stals (675 mg.) ob- 
tained by concentration of the ether were crj'stallized from methanol-ether 
in the form of long needles melting at 103-104°. Tests for sulfur, carbonyl, 
and alkoxj-1 were negative. The rotation was [a]^ = —42° (55.1 mg. in 
1.50 cc. of 95 per cent alcohol). 

CiiH-OiX,. Calculated. C 66.49, H 6.4S, X 8.18 

• Found. “ 66.6, “ 6.18, “ 8.30 (Kjeldahl) 

“ 66.8, “ 6.39, " 8.16 

Periodic Acid Cleavage — ^To the benzylamide (192 mg.), dissolved in 7.5 
cc. of methanol, was added a solution of 0.5 gm. of HsIOs in 0.5 cc. of 1 n 
H^Oi. Needles appeared in about a minute and were filtered off 1 hour 
later after the addition of 2 volumes of cold water. The product (115 mg.) 
melted at 172-173° with evolution of gas. Two crystallizations from 
acetone did not raise the melting point. The product is optically inactive. 
In alcohol solution, it gives n deep reddish color with FeClj. 

CuHiiOiNj. Calculated. C 69.66, H 5.85, N 9.03 

Found. “ 69.6, “ 5.83, “ 8.94 (Kjeldahl) 

“ 69.5, “ 6.02 

The other cleavage product was identified as formaldehyde in the fol- 
lowing manner. The benzjdamide (9 mg.) was dissolved in 0.2 cc. of al- 
cohol and 20 mg. of H5IO5 in several drops of alcohol added. After 1 hour, 
the reaction mixture was diluted with an equal volume of water and the 
cr 3 ’stals removed by filtration. The filtrate was made slightly alkaline to 
litmus with K2CO3 and then slightly acid with acetic acid. The precipi- 
tated KI 04 was filtered off and 12 mg. of dimethyldibydroresorcinol in 
0.15 cc. of alcohol were added. The crystals were separated and crystal- 
lized from dilute alcohol, j-ielding 1.8 mg. of needles (m.p. 187-188°) show- 
ing no depression on melting with an authentic sample of the formaldehyde 
dimedon condensation product. The x-ray difnaction patterns were also 
foimd to be identical. 

Reduction of Periodic Acid Cleavage Product — 10 mg. of the cleavage 
product (m.p. 172-173°) were dissolved in 2 cc. of 1 n NaOH containing 
a few drops of alcohol. To this solution 0.6 gm. of 2 per cent Hg-Na was 
added gradually. (Crystals appeared and were filtered off. They weighed 
3 mg. and gave no color with FeCh in aqueous alcohol. Crystallization 
from alcohol gave 1.8 mg. of product melting at 145-146°. !Mixed melting 
point test and x-ray diffraction patterns showed it to be identical with the 
dibenzylamide of efl-malic acid. 

dl-Malic Acid Dibenzylamide — ^200 mg. of dZ-malic acid in methanol were 
methylated with excess ethereal diazomethane. The methanol was re- 
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moved and the residue heated for 2 hours at 80° -with 1 cc. of benzylamine. 
The reaction product was worked with ether and the resulting cr 3 'stals 
removed by filtration. Crystallization from alcohol gave 220 mg. of the 
pure benzylamide in the form 'of bars melting at 145-146°. 

CuHsoOjNi. Calculated. C 69.21, H 6.45, N 8.97 
Found. “ 69.4, “ 6.36, " 8.60 

“ 8.84 

Benzylamide from Fraction with Boiling Point of 151-154 ° — The methyl 
ester fraction tvith a boiling point of 151-154° (2 to 3 mm.) was a viscous 
yellow oil showing 20.4 per cent methoxyl. The calculated value for the 
lactone methyl ester (CjHaOt) is 21.0 per cent. A sample of the methyl 
ester (135 mg.) was converted to the benzylamide wth a melting point of 
102-103° (106 mg.). There was no depression in melting point on admix- 
ture tvith the benzylamide from the lower boiling fraction. 

SUMMARY 

About 5.8 per cent of the total acids produced by an ultraviolet-induced 
mutant of Aspergillus terreus has been shown to be an equilibrium mixture 
of itatartaric acid and its lactone. These compounds have not previously 
been found to occur naturally. 
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SOME PROPERTIES OF SYNTHETIC CODECARBOXYLASE 
Sirs: 

Codecarboxj’lase* (phosphor}-lated p3Tidoxal-), the coen^Tne of amino 
acid decarboxylases^ ’ and of transaminase,'* has now been synthesized and 
purified as the barium salt. The chemical properties and their correlation 
■with coenzyme activitj' are also reported. 

The treatment of pyridoxaP in aqueous solution with POCI3 has yielded 
codecarboxylase, which has been purified by the methods used for the frac- 



tionation of phosphate esters, the codecarboxylase being found in the water- 
soluble, alcohol-insoluble fraction of the barium salts. The yield of coen- 
zyme was followed -with the tjTosine decarboxylase assay® tmtil yields were 
sufficient for purification. 

* Gale, E. F., and Epps, H. M. R., Biochem. J., 38, 250 (1944). 

* Gunsalus, I. C., Bellam 5 -, W. D., and Umbreit, W. \V., J. Biol. Chem., 165, 6S5 
(1944). 

’ Gale, E. F., and Braddily, J., A'adire, 165, 727 (1945). Umbreit, W. W., and 
Gunsalus, I. C., J. Biol. Chem., 169, 333 (1915). 

* Lichstein, H. C., Gunsalus, I. C., and Umbreit, W. W., J. Biol. Chem., 161, 311 
(1945). 

* We are indebted to Merck and Company, Inc., for the pyridoxal used in these 
experiments. 

‘ Umbreit, W. W., Bellam 5 ', W. D., and Gunsalus, I. C., Arch. Biochem., 7, 185 
(1945). 
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The absorption spectrum of a sample prepared by this method, as gi\'en 
in the figure, diifers from that of pyridoxal largely in the lack of an absorp- 
tion band at 3000 A in alkaline solution, the absorption spectrum of 
pyridoxal in the ultraviolet being similar to that of pyridoxine.’ Synthetic 
codecarboxylase does not give a phenol reaction by the chloroimide 
method,® which is positive for pyridoxal. 

The sample contains 6.2 per cent organic phosphorus, 32 per cent pyri- 
doxal by spectrum (1 atom of phosphorus per mole of pyridoxal), and about 
50 per cent barium. The coenzyme activity is about 18 times that of the 


Rale of Hydrolysis of Synthetic Codecarboxylasc at 100° in N HCl 


Time 

Coeszyme destroyed : 

P liberated 

Phenolic reaction 
Uberated 

Spectrum 3000 A, 
pH 13 

min. j 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

49 

42 

42 

48 

60 

! 76 

68 

70 

68 

90 

79 

78 

81 

81 

120 

88 

91 

94 

90 

180 

99+ 

99.7 

100 

100 


Pyridoxal content of sample estimated from spectrum = 32 per cent; from chloro- 
imide phenolic reaction after hydrolysis = 36 per cent. 


pyridoxal-ATP standard used in the assay system, thus affording confirma- 
tion of data on codecarboxylase formation from members of the vitamin 
Be group by growing cells.® 

Upon hydrolysis, in N HCl at 100°, the codecarboxylase activity is de- 
stroyed, as is indicated in the table, wth a corresponding release of inorganic 
phosphate, appearance of a phenolic reaction, and increase in absorption at 
3000 A in alkaline solution. 
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INTERJMEDIATES OF ACETATE OXIDATION IN KIDNEY 


Sirs: 

The recent report of Buchanan et al.^ disclosing that components of the 
Krebs cycle are major intermediates of acetate and acetoacetate oxidation 
in kidney substantiates previous conclusions of Breusch^ and Wieland and 
Rosenthal.’ A paradoxical feature, however, is that, whereas the con- 
clusions of Breusch and "Wieland are based on the actual formation of citric 
acid from acetoacetate and oxalacetate (confirmed by Hunter and Leloir*), 
the isotopic tracer study by Buchanan et al. appears to eliminate citric acid 
as a direct participant in acetoacetate oxidation. 


C‘* Conceniralion in Possible Iniermedtales of Acetate Oxidation in Kidney 



j Additions 

i Nft atnte.O^ xme 

1 

Na m-aconitate, 0 45 esc 

[N’a er-kctoglntafat<L 
OAS B3C 


B 

O* esetss 

rtit 

O^ezeas ' 

TMi 

1 CUntesi 

Acetate utilized . 


3 90 ! 

0 16 

3.90 

0.18 


Intermediate recovered. 

nisiii 

0 

0.26 (.As 

0 

0 38 





citrate) 




Respiratory CO- 

1 23 

0 S6 

0 78 

0 71 

00 

o 



Distribution of Excess C” in Ketoglutarate 


1 j 

Ketoglutarate j 

1 

COOH adjacent 

1 to CO 

1 

I Sneoaate 

Succinate 

carboiyls 

C” excess, atoms % 

0 24 

1 

1 0 20 

1 

0.21 

0.39 


Using sodium acetate, labeled wth C“ in the carboxyl carbon, we have 
found, in agreement with Buchanan ei al., that acetate is converted to keto- 
glutarate by kidney slices. However, neither citrate nor substances in 
equilibrium with it appear to be intermediates of acetate oxidation in this 
organ. 

When labeled acetate, together with non-isotopic a-ketoglutarate, was 
incubated aerobically irith rat kidney mince, the recovered ketoglutarate 
(isolated as the semicarbazone, m.p. 2<30-202°) had a significant exce^ of 

* Buchanan, J M , Sakami, , Gurm, S , and Wilson, D.W , / Biol CAem., 169, 
695 (1945) 

" Breusch, F L , Science, 97. 490 (1943). 

' Wieland, H , and Rosenthal, C , Ann Chem., 654, 241 (1943) 

' Hunter, F E , and Leloir, I, F , J Biol. Chem , 169, 295 (1945). 
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C“. Permanganate oxidation and subsequent degradation of the resulting 
succinate by pyrolysis of the barium salt at 500° indicated that about one- 
sixth of the excess isotope was in the ketoglutarate carboxyl adjacent to the 
CO group, the remainder being in the carboxyl carbons of the succinate 
moiety. 

When citrate and isotopic acetate were incubated with kidney mince, the 
recovered citrate (isolated as the trisodium salt) contained no excess C“. 
Repetition of this experiment wth kidney and liver slices gave similar nega- 
tive results. Wlien isotopic acetate and m-aconitate were incubated to- 
gether under the same conditions, rapid establishment of aconitase 
equilibrium resulted in conversion of the unutilized aconitate to citrate, 
which again contained no measurable C’’ excess. 

Negative results in such experiments must be interpreted ivith caution, 
inasmuch as it is possible that'a biologically formed, isotopic intermediate 
may not come into equilibrium with the added substrate. However, in 
view of the facts (a) that acetate oxidation had doubtless occurred, as shown 
by the high isotope content of the respiratory CO 2 , and (6) that this same 
procedure was successful in demonstrating the 'conversion of acetate to 
ketoglutarate and to acetoacetate,® the conclusion seems warranted that 
citric acid as such is not in the direct pathway of acetate oxidation in kidney. 

Inasmuch as aconitase was active, as was demonstrated by conversion of 
cfs-aconitate to citrate, it would appear either that m-aconitate is not an 
intermediate of acetate oxidation or that under the conditions of its 
biological formation it does not come into equilibrium with citric acid. 
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A NUTRITIONALLY PRODUCED CEREBELLAR DISORDER IN 
CHICKS, NOT ASSOCIATED I^HTH E AMTAMINOSIS 

Sirs: 

A disorder in chicks invoh’ing an incoordination of movements and con- 
Milsions vas observed on highlj’ purified diets of the following composition 
per 100 gm.: water-washed casein 22.2, l(-t-)-arpnine monohydrochloride 
0.3, glycine 0.9, Z(— )-cj’stine 0.4, calcium gluconate 5.0, cellulose (Cellu flour) 
5.0, soy bean oil 3.0, fish oil (sardine) (3000 A-400 D) 0.25, sodium chloride 
mixture containing 0.49 per cent manganese, 0.1 per cent copper, 0.05 per 
cent zinc, 0.05 per cent aluminum, 0.002 per cent cobalt, and 0.04 per cent 
iodine 1.0, CaiCPO*): 3.5, K^HPO, 1.3, KCl 0.3, MgSO, 0.1, Na.^iOj-9H.O 
0.25, cholic acid 0.1, choline chloride 0.2, and glucose (cerelose) 5G.2 gm. 
To everj' 100 gm. of the above mixture were added solubilized liver eluate 


Day-old chicks In groops of 10 | 

: Averace gaio 
' inwetchtia 

1 14 day^ 

1 1 

1 Per ceal o( I 
1 chicks with 1 
brzia lesicas I 

Per cent of 
chicks with 
gross 
sysptoas 


tn. 



Purified ration -f 0 mg. Sc 'dtamin E* . 


100 

100 


17 

100 

100 

“ “ -i- 14 “ ... 

22 

100 

100 

Commercial typo ration 

41 




* Synthetic a-tocopherol (Merck). 


equivalent to 4 gm. of solubilized liver, thiamine hydrochloride 0.5 mg., 
pjTidoxine hydrochloride 0.4 mg.,ribofla%in 0.5 mg.,d-calcium pantothenate 
1.5 mg., nicotinic acid 1.0 rag., 2-methyl-l,4-naphthohydroquinone diac- 
etate 1.0 mg., sjTithetic a-tocopherol (Merck) 1.0 mg., and biotin^ 0.01 mg. 

The solubilized liver eluate was prepared by extracting 1 kilo of 
solubilized liver^ four times nith 2 gallon portions of water brought to pH 4 
nith sulfuric acid. The solids were allowed to separate by gravitj" and the 
supernatant fluid was removed by siphon. The clear extract was then 
treated twice nith 250 gm. portions of charcoal at pH 4. The charcoal was 
removed by filtration and eluted with a solution of 60 per cent acetone and 
40 per cent water containing 2 per cent NHiOH. The removal of the ace- 
tone and ammonia and the concentration of the eluate were effected by 
distillation in vacuo. 

' Cr3'stalline biot'm donated by Merck and Company, Inc. 

’ Liver fraction L donated by The Wilson Ijaboratories, ChicaRO, Illinois. 
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The disorder was found to be associated with a cerebellar lesion, observ- 
able grossly in severely affected chicks and only microscopically in mild 
cases. While gross symptoms appeared in 70 different groups of chicks 
receiving the purified ration, none have been observed in chicks fed a com- 
mercial type ration composed of mixed natural feedstuffs. All chicks, 
affected by this disorder, whose brains were e.xamined histologically, showed 
the cerebellar lesion. A full description of the syndrome and its production 
will be given in a later communication. Illustrative data are presented in 
the table, which shows that vitamin E in generous amounts does not prevent 
this disorder. The factor in natural foods protecting against these lesions 
has not thus far been identified, and is being further investigated in this 
laboratory. 

Division of Poultry Husbandry F. H. Beeo 

College of Agriculture 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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INFLUENCE OF GELATIN AjSTD TRYPTOPHANE ON NICOTINIC 
ACID REQUIREIMENT OF CHICKS* 

Sirs: 

lOi^hl ci al} recently reported that either tryptophane or nicotinic acid 
counteracts growth retardation, in rats, caused by the inclusion of com 
grits in a low protein ration. This observation has been extended to the 
chick and, in addition, it has been found that trj-ptophane may successfully 
replace nicotinic acid in a purified diet not containing com. Further 
work has shown that the presence of gelatin in the ration greath- increases 
the nicotinic acid requirement. 

The basal diet, low in a source of arginine and glycine and in nicotinic 
acid,® consisted of glucose (cerelose) 68.4, casein 18, Salts IM’ 6, soy bean 
oil 4, liver fraction L 3, and Z(— )-cystine 0.3. Each 100 gm. of diet con- 
tained the folloning amounts (in mg.) of rdtamins; thiamine hydrochloride 
0.4, I^bofla^•in 0.8, Ca pantothenate 2.0, choline chloride 200, pj-ridoxine h 3 '- 
drochloride 0.6, biotin 0.02, f-mositoll 00 ,p-aminoben 2 oicacid 0.2, 2-methyl- 
1 ,4-naphthoquinone 0.1, and a-tocopherol 0.5. 'Mtnmin A (1200 i. u.) 
and ritamin D (170 A. 0. A. C. units) were supplied bj' dropper weekly. 
Substitutions in the ration were made at the expense of glucose. Day-old 
New Hampshire chicks were used throughout. 

The feeding of 10 per cent of gelatin alone, as a source of arginine and 
glycine, caused a marked depression of the growth rate (compare Groups 1 
and 5) and caused the production of typical nicotinic acid deficiency symp- 
toms.- This inhibitory effect was not noted when gelatin was replaced by 
arginine and glycine, although the growth rate was probablj’’ not quite 
optimum. 

All inhibitory^ action was cormteracted by supplementing the gelatin 
with either 5 mg. of nicotinic acid or with 200 mg. of df-tryptophane per 
100 gm. of diet. Likewise, the addition of either nicotinic acid or trypto- 
phane to the diet containing arginme and glycine produced similar rapid 
growth. 

* Scientific paper No. A112. Contribution No. 1992 of the Marj'land Agricultural 
Experiment Station (Department of Poultry Husbandry) . The author is indebted 
to Wilson and Company, Inc., Chicago, for 2X gelatin and liver fraction L and to 
Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, for the crystalline vitamins. 

* Krehl, W. A., Teply, L. J., Sarma, P. S., and Elvehjem, C. A., Science, 101, 
489 (1945). 

’ Briggs, G. M., Jr., Mills, R. C., Elvehjem, C. A., and Hart, E. B., Proc. Soc. 
Exp. Biol, and Med., 61, 59 (1942). Briggs, G. M., Jr., Luckey, T. D., Teply, L. J., 
Elvehjem, C. A., and Hart, E. B., J. Biol. Chem., 148, 517 (1943). 

* Briggs, G. M., J. Nutr., in press. 
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The inhibition reported in this study cannot be explained solely by the 
glycine content of the gelatin'* (Groups 1 and 5). Likewise, the depressing 
effect of gelatin cannot be due to too high a level of nitrogen in the diet, 


Group 

No. 

j 

Supplement to bass! diet 

Total No. 
of chicks 

Average i 
weight at 

4 wLs. 

No. with 
blad.- 
tonguc 

1 

10% gelatin 

30 

gm. 

144 

24 

2 ! 

10% “ +5 mg, nicotinic acid per 100 gm. 

23 

314 

0 

3 

10% “ + 0.1% dl-tryptophanc 

6 

249 

0 

4 

10% “ + 0.2% 

24 

325 

0 

5 

0.5% Z(+)-argininc HCl + 3% glycine 

12 

i 274 

0 

6 

As Group 5 + 5 mg. nicotinic acid per 100 gm. 

6 

296 

0 

7 

" “ 5 + 0.2% dZ-tryptophane 

6 

1 

315 

0 


as sho^vn by the substitution of casein for gelatin in similar rations, which 
resulted in normal weight gains. Other factors are apparently involved. 

Department of Poultry Husbandry Geoiige M. Briggs 

University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Received for publication, November 14, 1945 
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MODIFICATIONS IN THE ACETOBACTER SUBOXYDANS ASSAY 
FOR p-AiSIINOBENZOIC ACID* 

Sirs: 

A pre\'ious communication' has discussed the use of Acetohadcr sub- 
oxydans for the assay of the lactone moiety of pantothenic acid. The 
growth medium for the orgaiusm therein described was changed in several 
respects from those used earlier for p-aminobenzoic acid assa 5 ',-'' in par- 
ticular to include glucose, norit-treated peptone and liver, and additional 
norit-treated hydrolyzed casein. These ehanges produeed a greater re- 
sponse when the lactone was added to the medium. 

It was thought that this enhanced response might also be exhibited when 
p-aminohenzoic acid was the limiting factor for growth. The results in 
the accompanj-ing table indicate that this is the case. The ^-alanine and 
p-aminobenzoic acid in the medium for lactone assay' have been replaced 


Response of Acelohacler suboxydans to p-Aminobcnzoic Acid 


PABA per 10 ml. 

Gilvanccnetcr rtadins (optical density) 

Prescat modified nedlcm 

I<andy*Strti^to5 medium 

T 



0 

0.075 

0.065 

0.002 1 

0.2S5 

0.195 

0.004 

0.390 

0.275 

0.006 

0.440 

0.320 

O.OOS 

0.470 

0.340 

0.010 

0.490 

0.360 


by 200 7 of calcium pantothenate per liter. The growth resulting from 
added p-aminobenzoic acid is compared to that obtained on the Landy- 
Streightoff medium.' 

With the new medium, various samples of yeast have been assayed for 
their p-aminobenzoic acid content. The values obtained agreed well 
when calculated at progressively higher assay levels. Recoveries of the 
added ■vitamin usually were within ±15 per cent of the theoretical values. 

Department of Chemistry Vehsok H. Cheldelix 

Oregon Stale College ^Lu^G.u^ET Je.ix Bexxett 

Corvallis 

Received for publication, November 23, 1915 
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» Landy, M., and Dicken, D. M., J. Biol. Chem., 146, 109 (1942). 
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Pressure, acetylcholine-synthesizing 
system, effect, Sladic, Riggs, and 
Haugaard, 189 

— , d-amino acid oxidase, effect, Stadie 
and Haugaard, 181 

— , carbonic anhydrase, effect, Sladic, 
Riggs, and Haugaard, 175 

— , catalase, effect, Stadie, Riggs, and 
Haugaard, 175 

— , cholinesterase, effect, Stadie, Riggs, 
and Haugaard, 175 

— , cytochrome oxidase effect, Stadie 
and Haugaard, 153 

— , pepsin, effect, Stadie, Riggs, and 
Haugaard, 175 

— , succinic dehydrogenase, effect, 
Stadie and Haugaard, 153 

— , uricase, effect, Stadie and Hau- 
gaard, 181 

— , xanthine oxidase, effect, Stadie and 
Haugaard, 181 

Tension, blood, determination, Riley, 
Proemmel, and Franke, 621 

Uptake, brain homogenates, nicotinic 
acidamideand sodium, effect, Racker 
and Krimsky, 453 

P 

Pancreas: a-Glycerylphosphorylcholine, 
isolation, Schmidt, Hershman, and 
Thannhauser, 523 

Pantoic acid: Activity, biological, 
Stansly and Schlosser, 513 

Pantolactone: Activity, biological, 

Stansly and Schlosser, 513 

Pantothenic acid: Excretion, panto- 
thenic acid dosage, temperature, and 
humidity, effect, Spcclor, Hamilton, 
and Mitchell, 145 

Parathyroid; Extract, strontium, 

labeled, metabolism, effect. Tweedy, 

105 
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Pentose nucleic acid; Tissue, extraction 
and determination, Schneider, 293 
Pepsin; Oxygen pressure etfect, Stadie, 
Riggs, and Haugaard, 175 

Peptide (s); Dunn, Shankman, and 
Camien, 643 

Dunn, Camien, and Shankman, 657 
Dunn, Shankman, and Caynicn, 660 
Perspiration; p-Aminobenzoic acid, 
Johnson, Mitchell, and Hamilton, 

357 

Ascorbic acid, conditions affecting, 
Shields, Johnson, Hamilton, and 
Mitchell, 351 

Dehydroascorbic acid, conditions af- 
fecting, Shields, Johnson, Ha7nilion, 
and Mitchell, 351 

Inositol, Johnson, Mitchell, and Hamil- 
ton, 357 

Phenol; Urine, determination, Bacrn- 
slein, 635 

Phenylacetylchollne; Hydrolysis by es- 
terases, Rolhenberg, 419 

Phenylalanine; dl-, metabolism, thia- 
mine deficiency, Kaser and Darby, 

279 

Protein hydrolysates, determination, 
Leuconostoc 7nesentcroides and Lacto- 
bacillus casei use, Dunn, Shankman, 
and Camien, 643 

Phosphate (s); Calcium carbonate solu- 
bility, effect, Grcenwald, 697 

Phosphoproteln(s); Tissue, determina- 
tion, Schmidt and Thannhauser, 83 
Phosphorus; Compounds, tissue, 
Schneider, 293 

Potassium iodide ; Iodine excretion, tem- 
perature and, effect, Spcctor, 
Mitchell, a7id Ha77iilt07i, 137 

Pregnanediol-3a,117-one-20; Urine, isola- 
tion, Licberman and Dobriner, 269 
Protein (s); Dunn, Sha77k77ian, and 
Camien, 643 

Dunn, Camien, and Sha7ik77ian, 657 
Dunn, Shankma7i, and Ca77iien, 669 
Animal, amino acid determination, 
Hicr, Graha7n, Freides, and Klein, 

705 

Blood cell, red, electrophoretic pattern. 
Stem, Reiner, and Silber, 731 


Protein (s) — continued: 

Blood serum, species differences, 
Moore, 21 

Esterification, alcohols, use, Fraenkcl- 
Co7irat and Olcott, 259 

Hydrolysates, histidine determination, 
Lactobacillus fcr7ncnli use, Dunn, 
Shankman, and Camien, 669 

— , phenylalanine determination, Leu- 
conostoc mcsc/iteroides and Lacto- 
bacillus casei use, Dic7m,Sha7ik/)ian, 
and Ca7/iien, 643 

— , tryptophane-containing, prepara- 
tion, properties, and administration, 
While a/id Sa7jcrs, 485 

Liver, regeneration, Harrison a/id 
Long, 545 

Phospho-, tissue, determination, 
Schr/iidt and Thannhauser, S3 

Thromboplastic, human organs, isola- 
tion, Chargaff, 389 

Proteolysis; Soy bean meal. Ham, Sand- 
sledl, and Musschl, 635 

Prothrombin: Blood, Qiiick, 33 

— , dicumarol effect. Quick, 33 

— , methylxanthine effect. Quick, 33 
— , — with dicumarol, effect, Quick, 

33 

Pyridoxal phosphate; Transamination, 
r61e, Lichstcin, Gunsalus, and Um- 
breit, 311 

R 

Rattlesnake: Blood, Carmichael and 
Pctcher, 693 

Ribonucleic acid (s): Desoxy-, tissue, de- 
termination, Schmidt and Tharm- 
hauser, 83 

Tissue, determination, Schmidt and 
Thannhauser, 83 

Rice: Bran extract, tocopherol and, caro- 
tene preservation, effect, Tomarelli 
and Gyorgy, 367 

S 

Skin; Pantothenic acid excretion, panto- 
thenic acid dosage, temperature, and 
humidity, effect, Spcctor, Hamilton, 
and Mitchell, 145 

Sodium: Brain homogenates, glycolysis 
and oxygen uptake, effect, Racker 
and Krirnsky, 463 
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Soy tean: See Bean 

Starch: EniymoIyBis, mnltasc r<ilc, 
SAmimmcT, 219 

Sterold(s): Kidney arpnase, cticct, 
Kochotian, US 

Urine, adrenal cortex tumor and hyper- 
plasia, relation, iVoson and Kepler, 

235 

StronUnm: Labeled, metabolism, para- 
thyroid extract effect, Twedy, 105 
Sncdnlc dehydrogenase: Oxygen pres- 
sure effect, Stadic and Haugaard, 

153 

Suffanilamlde: -like compounds, inor- 
ganic iodide conversion to thyroxine 
and diiodotyrosine in citro, relation, 
Taurog, ChaikojJ, and Franhlin, 537 
Sulfide; Sulfur, fate, radioactive sulfur 
in study, flciciriatfcou'sfct, 723 
Sulfonamide (s); Amine formation by 
bacteria, effect, Slellen and Fox, 333 
Sulfur; Sulfide, fate, radioactive sulfur 
in study, Dziewialkowshi, 723 
Sweat: See Perspiration 

T 

Tartaric acid: Ita-, Aepergiaus terreve 
mutant, production by, S(odola, 
Friedkin, Moyer, and Coghill, 739 
Temperature; Iodine excretion, potas- 
siim iodide and, effect, Speclor, 
Mitchell, and Bamilton, 137 

Pantothenic acid excretion, panto- 
thenic acid dosage, humidity, and, 
effect, Speclor, Bamilton, and 
Mitchell, 145 

Thiamine: Deficiency, df-phenylalaiune 
metabolism, Kaeer and Darby, 279 
Threonine: Blood plasma, determina- 
tion, Bier and Bergeim, 717 

Thromboplastic protein: Human organs, 
isolation, Chargajf, 389 

Thyroid: Iodide, inorgarnc, conversion to 
thyroxine and diiodotyrosine in vitro, 
sulfanilamide-like compounds, rela- 
tion, Taurog, Chaikoff, and Franklin, 

537 

Thyroxine: Casein, iodinated, deter- 
mination, Reineke, Turner, KohUr, 
Boover, and Beezley, 599 


Thyroxine — continued: 

Formation, casein, iodinated, man- 
ganese compounds, effect, Reineke 
and Turner, 613 

Iodide, inorganic, conversion, thyroid 
in vitro, sulfanilamide-like com- 
pounds, relation, Taurog, Chaikoff, 
and Franklin, 537 

Tissue (s): Lipids, age and diet effect, 
Williams, Galbraith, Kaucher, and 
Macy, 463 

— , growth effect, Williams, Galbraith, 
Kaucher, Moyer, Richards, and 
Macy, 475 

Mctabolisnl, in vitro, cyanide loss, 
Riggs, 381 

Tocopherol: Rice bran extract and, caro- 
tene preservation, effect, Tomarelli 
and Gydrgy, 367 

Transaminase: Green, Leloir, and 

Nocito, 559 

Tricarboxylic acid: Cycle, Krebs, fatty 
acid oxidation, relation, Lehninger, 

413 

Tryptophane: Nicotinic acid require- 
ment, effect, Briggs, 749 

Protein hydrolysates containing, prepa- 
ration, properties, and administra- 
tion, White and Sayers, 485 

Tumor: Adrenal cortex, urine andros- 
tane-3(a),ll-diol-17-one isolation, 
relation, Mason and Kepler, 235 
Tyrosine: Diiodo-, iodide, inorganic, con- 
version, thyroid in vitro, sulfanil- 
amide-like compounds, relation, 
Taurog, Chaifxff, and Franklin, 537 

U 

Uricase: Oxygen pressure effect, Stadie 
and Baugaard, 181 

Urine: Androstane-3(a),ll-diol-17-one 
isolation, adrenal cortex tumor and 
hyperplasia, relation. Mason and 
Kepler, 235 

Ascorbic acid, conditions affecting. 
Shields, Johnson, Bamilton, and 
Mitchell, 351 

Catechol determination, Baemstein, 

685 
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Vxln&~conii7iucd: 

Dehydroascorbic acid, conditions af- 
fecting, Shields, Johnson, Hamillon, 
and Mitchell, 351 

Hydroquinone determination, Bacm- 
stein, C85 

Plienol determination, Baemstcin, 

G85 

Pregnanediol-3o:, 17-one-20 isolation, 
Licherman and Dohrincr, 269 

Steroids, adrenal cortex tumor and hy- 
perplasia, relation. Mason and 
Kepler, 235 

V 

Valine: Blood plasma, determination, 
Hier and Bergcim, 717 


V'ltamln(s): A, noo-;S-carotcne U, rei 
tion, Kemmercr and Fraps, 3 
Bj. See also Thiamine ^ 

Bj, function, Lichsiein, Gunsalus, at 
Umbreit, 3' 

M, Laciohacilhts casei factor, relatio 
Day, Mims, and Totter, > 

X 

Xanthine (s): Methyl-, blood prothron 
bin, effect. Quick, t 

— , dicumnrol and, blood prothrombii 
effect. Quick, 5 

O.vidase, oxygon pressure effect, Stad 
and Haugaard, IS 




